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IN  MEMORIAM 


THE  American  Press  has  paid  a noble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  saintly 
Pontiff  Pius  X.  In  reviewing  the  eleven 
years  of  his  Pontificate  non-Catholic  as 
wrell  as  Catholic  writers  recognized  his 
holiness  of  life  and  his  earnest  efforts  to 
restore  all  things  in  Christ. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  and  far-reach- 
ing part  of  his  work,  though  it  has  received 
but  little  attention  in  the  secular  press,  will 
be  found  in  the  decrees  he  made  and  the 
measures  he  took  to  secure  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  clergy,  to  urge  priests  to  greater 
zeal  in  teaching  Christian  Doctrine  and  to 
promote  the  practice  of  daily  communion 
among  the  faithful,  especially  in  religious 
communities  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
Of  a like  quiet  and  far-reaching  influence 
is  the  reform  he  introduced  in  divine  wor- 
ship by  a return  to  the  traditional  plain 
chant  of  the  Church.  The  holy  Pontiff 
felt  that  the  faithful  come  to  Church  not 
to  be  entertained,  but  to  draw  near  to  God. 
The  music  and  the  singing  therefore  should 
help  them  to  raise  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  heavenly  things  and  to  bring  their 
souls  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sacred  Liturgy.  He  realized 
that  certain  religious  music  (so  called) , 
instead  of  interpreting  the  words  of  the 
Liturgy,  twisted  and  disfigured  them  ; and. 
instead  of  helping  the  faithful  to  forget 
the  world  and  worldly  things,  rather 
aroused  in  them  worldly  memories  and 
emotions.  What  should  be  a help  to 
worship  had  become  a hindrance. 

Pius  X.  felt  that  the  remedy  lay  in  a re- 


storation of  the  Gregorian  Chant  as  the 
best  interpreter  of  the  liturgical  text,  and 
he  prescribed  that  restoration,  while  leav- 
ing ample  room  for  such  figured  music 
as  is  of  a truly  religious  character.  In 
this  he  was  only  urging  what  had  been 
commanded  by  his  predecessor  and  what 
is  now  insisted  on  by  his  successor,  Ben- 
edict XV. 

To  carry  out  such  a thorough  and  un-’ 
iversal  reform  in  Church  Music  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a few  years,  perhaps  not  even 
of  one  generation ; but  Pius  X.  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  by  establishing  in  Rome 
a school  of  Church  Music  in  which  direc- 
tors for  Churches,  Colleges  and  especially 
Seminaries  may  receive  their  training. 
When  a new  generation  of  priests  has  been 
taught  to  appreciate  genuine  Church 
Music,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  organist  or  even  to  train  and 
direct  a choir,  the  reform  which  the  late 
.Pontiff  had  so  much  at  heart  will  be  near 
its  complete  realization. 

We  wonder  now  how  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  the  following  centuries 
should  have  discarded  as  barbarian  the 
grand  Catholic  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  spoiled  some  of  the  great  Cathe- 
drals of  Europe  by  pagan  ornaments. 
When  the  reform  urged  by  Pius  X.  is 
completed  religious  men  will  doubtless 
equally  wonder  at  the  long  neglect  and 
even  contempt  in  which  the  traditional 
singing  of  the  Church  has  been  held. 

— K.  R.  Dyer. 
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POPE  BENEDICT  XV.  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  our  First  Vice-President. 


The  Pontifical  High  School 

for  Church  Music, 

Rome, 

Very  Reverend  and  dear  Father  Manzetti : 

I send  you  an  account  of  our  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father,  with  the  wish  that 
you  make  it  generally  known  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Even  before  the  audience,  the  Holy 
Father  let  us  know  that  he  wished  to  have 
whatever  he  might  say  published  as  his 
programme  regarding  Church  Music. 

His  words  surpassed  our  every  expec- 
tation, and  we  came  out  from  his  presence 
overjoyed. 

They  were  saying  here  in  Rome,  “With 
the  death  of  Pius  the  Tenth  farewell  to 
the  Motu  Proprio,”  and  were  already  pre- 
paring to  bring  back  into  use  a certain 
style  of  music.  Our  audience,  and  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Father,  were  like  a 
shower  of  ice- water  to  these  persons. 

You  will  see  that  I did  not  forget  to 
make  mention  of  you  own  Society  of  Saint 
Gregory.  The  blessing  of  Pope  Benedict 
XV.  is  extended  to  it,  also. 

His  Holiness  gives  us  a new  and  very 
beautiful  location  in  the  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Saint  Apollinaris.  “The 
school, n he  says,  “needs  expansion,  light, 
and  air,  arid  cannot  flourish  in  a cata- 
comb. ” 

He,  like  Pius  the  Tenth,  relies  on 
Providence,  and  urged  me  to  continue  my 
activity  in  procuring  an  endowment  fund. 

AVith  best  wishes,  and  in  haste,  I am, 
Devotedly  yours, 

(Signed)  Angelo  DeSanti , S . J. 
Rome,  Sept.  25th,  1914. 


The  Omrvatore  Romano , in  its  issue  for 
Sept.  24,  1914,  gives  an  account  of  an 
audience  granted  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Italian  Association  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Pontifical  High 
School  for  Church  Music  in  Rome. 

They  were  presented  to  His  Holiness 
hy  Cardinal  Gaetano  Bisleti,  protector  of 
tho  Association.  The  Holy  Father  re- 
vived them  with  great  affability  and  ben- 


evolence, permitting  each  member  of 
the  party  to  kiss  his  hand. 

There  were  present:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ab- 
bot Ambrose  Amelli,  honorary  President 
of  the  Association;  the  A7ery  Rev.  Angelo 
DeSanti,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Rector  of  the  High  School;  the 
Rev.  Raphael  Casimiri,  choir-master  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  professor  in  the  High  School ; 
Dr.  Ernest  Boezi,  choir-master  of  the 
Capella  Giulia  in  Saint  Peter's;  Rev.  Dr. 
Raphael  Manari,  Prefect,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  of  faculty  of  the  High 
School : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Paul  Ferretti,  Rev. 
Licinius  Refice,  choir-master  in  St.  Mary 
Major,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Re- 
spighi, Pontifical  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
and  Substitute  for  First  Office  of  the  ATica- 
riate  of  Rome. 

His  Holiness,  with  words  of  fatherly 
kindness,  congratulated  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Commission  for  the  work 
so  far  accomplished  on  behalf  of  the  res- 
toration of  Gregorian  Chant  and  the  bet- 
terment of  Church  Music,  and  said  that 
the  results  of  their  work  had  been  very 
consoling. 

He  declared  that  he  would  as  Pope,  just 
a3  when  Archbishop,  uphold  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Pope  Pius  X.,  of  happy 
memory,  in  his  admirable  “Motu  Pro- 
prio”  of  Nov.  22,  1903,  and  said  that  he 
wished  those  principles  to  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  form  and  by  the  means 
suggested  in  the  “Motu  Proprio.” 

He  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the 
good  results  already  obtained,  especially 
in  Rome,  and  said  that  he  was  determined 
not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  extend  the 
good  work,  so  that  Rome  will  be  an  effect- 
ive example  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
world. 

He  said  he  rejoiced  to  see  established 
in  Rome  a High  School  for  Church  Music, 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  very 
important  provision  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  I^roprio.” 
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His  Holiness  remarked  that  a lasting 
reform  in  Church  Music  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  aid  of  trained  experts 
to  carry  on  the  work.  To  this  end,  he 
said,  such  a school  was  a necessity,  in  or- 
der that  the  Church  herself  could  form 
her  own  maestri. 

He  added  that  this  Institute,  declared 
Pontifical  by  his  august  predecessor,  was 
particularly  dear  to  his  heart,  as  Father 
and  as  Pontiff,  and  that  he  would  uphold 
and  promote  it  in  every  way  possible. 

He  further  said  that,  like  Pius  X.,  he 
looked  to  Divine  Providence  to  furnish  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  on  this  great 
work. 

After  asking  a few  questions  as  to  the 


affairs  of  the  Association,  the  condition  of 
the  High  School,  and  the  quality  of  the 
music  rendered  in  the  basilicas  and 
churhes  of  Rome,  His  Holiness  presented 
to  each  one  present  a gold  medal  as  a re- 
ward for  the  good  work  accomplished, 
urging  them  to  continue  their  labors  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  dignity  of  the  divine 
worship,  and  the  honor  of  the  Holy  See. 

At  the  end  of  the  audience,  His  Holi- 
ness imparted  to  all  present  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  and,  at  the  request  of  Father 
DeSanti,  graciously  extended  this  blessing 
to  the  Association  of  Saint  Cecilia  in  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  and  to  the  newly -organ- 
ized Society  of  Saint  Gregory  in  the 
United  States. 


LET  THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT  PREVAIL. 


IN  the  Proprio  Motii  of  November  22nd, 
1903,  Pius  X.,  of  happy  memory,  with 
all  the  force  of  supreme  authority,  promul- 
gated instructions  regarding  “The  Princi- 
ples regulating  sacred  music  in  the  func- 
tions of  public  worship,  and  gathered  to- 
gether, in  a general  survey,  the  principal 
prescriptions  of  the  Church  against  the 
more  common  abu3es*in  this  subject.” 

There  we  find  the  following  subjects 
dealt  with : 

I.  General  Principles. 

II.  The  different  kinds  of  sacred  music. 

III.  The  Liturgical  Text. 

IV.  External  form  of  the  sacred  com- 
positions. 

V.  The  singers. 

VI.  Organ  and  Instruments. 

VII.  The  length  of  Liturgical  Chant. 

VIII.  The  Principal  Means. 

IX.  Conclusion. 

Under  the  head  of  “The  Principal 
Means”Bishops  are  to  institute  and  charter 
Music  Commissions  which  are  to  take  ade- 
quate care  of  Church  Music  in  their  Dio- 
ceses. 

Clerics  are  to  be  trained  with  all  dili- 
gence in  the  traditional  Gregorian  Chant 
in  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. 

Scholae  Cantorum  are  to  be  established, 


even  in  minor  and  country  churches,  but 
particularly  in  the  principal  churches. 

The  teachings  of  Liturgy,  Morals,  and 
Cannon  Law,  vi  itli  due  regard  for  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  sacred  art,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  Clerics,  so 
that  they  may  not  leave  the  seminary  igno- 
rant of  all  those  notions,  necessary  for  a 
complete  ecclesiastical  culture. 

The  higher  schools  of  sacred  music  are 
to  receive  special  attention.  For  “It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  Church 
herself  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its 
masters,  organists  and  singers  according  to 
the  true  principles  of  Sacred  Art  ” 

The  I nstruction  closes  with  these  words : 
“Finally  it  is  recommended  to  Choir  Mas- 
ters, Singers,  Members  of  the  Clergy, 
Superiors  of  Seminaries,  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions,  and  Religious  Communities, 
Parish  Priests  and  Rectors  of  Churches, 
Canons  of  Collegiate  Churches  and  Cathe- 
drals, and,  above  all,  to  the  Diocesan 
Ordinaries,  to  favor  with  all  zeal  these 
prudent  reforms,  long  desired  and  de- 
manded with  united  voice  by  all,  so  that 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  her- 
self has  repeatedly  proposed  them,  and 
now  inculcates  them,  may  not  fall  into 
contempt.” 

The  Holy  Father,  through  the  Sacred 
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Congregation  of  Rites,  by  Decree  Urbis  et 
Orbis  of  January  8tb,  1904,  “Commands 
and  ordains  that  the  said  4 4 Instruction ' 9 be 
received  and  most  religiously  observed  by 
all  churches,  all  privileges  and  exceptions 
to  thecontrary  notwithstanding,”  etc. 

To  this  “Instruction,”  “As  a juridical 
code  of  Sacred  Music,  he  has  given  by  his 
Apostolic  Authority  the  force  of  law  for 
the  Universal  Church.” 

The  above  indicates  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  an  humble  spirit  of  obedience  will 
guide  us  in  doing  it. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to 
quote  from  the  Papal  letter  to  Cardinal 
Respighi,  Vicar  General  of  Rome,  dated 
December  8th,  1903:  “We  cherish  the 
hope  that  all  will  second  Us  in  the  de- 
sired restoration  (of  the  Traditional  Chant) 
and  not  merely  with  that  blind  submis- 
sion, always  laudable  though  it  be,  which 
is  accorded  out  of  a spirit  of  obedience  and 
contrary  to  one's  own  manner  of  thinking 
and  feeling;  but  with  that  alacrity  of  will 
which  springs  from  the  intimate  persua- 
sion of  having  to  do  so  on  grounds  duly 
weighed,  clear,  evident,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion.” 

In  a letter,  to  Very  Reverend  Dom 
Delatte,  dated  May  12th,  1901,  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  says:  “Every  effort  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  extending 
the  use  of  plain-song,  the  companion  and 
hand-maid  of  the  most  holy  rites,  must 
assuredly  be  commended,  not  only  for  its 
intelligence  and  industry,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  for  the  much  desired  gain 
which  it  brings  to  Divine  Worship — Pro- 
vided that  mutual  charity  and  the  respect- 
ful obedience  due  to  the  Church  are  prop- 
erly observed,  many  may  contribute  much 
assistance  by  their  efforts  in  this  matter.” 

According  to  statements  in  the  Osserva- 
tore  Romano  of  Sept.  24,  1914,  at  an  “Au- 

THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO’ 

THE  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.,  Novem- 
ber 22, 1903,  which  seemingly  called 
a thoroughgoing  reform  in  Church 
Music. has  met  with  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  many;  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  many,  and  perhaps  these  are  of  the 


dience  granted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Association  of  St.  Caecilia,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  Pontifical  High  School  for 
Church  Music  in  Rome,  with  other  re- 
marks Pope  Benedict  XV.  made  the  fol- 
lowing: “That  he  would,  as  Pope,  justas 
when  Archbishop,  uphold  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Pope  Pius  X.,  of  happy 
memory,  in  his  admirable  “Motu  Proprio” 
of  November  22nd,  1903,  and  said  that  he 
wished  those  principles  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice in  the  form  and  by  the  means  indica- 
ted in  the  “Proprio  Motu.” 

4 4 At  the  end  of  the  audience  His  Holi- 
ness imparted  to  all  present,  including  the 
newly-organized  Society  of  St.  Gregory  in 
the  United  States,  his  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction.” 

Much  more  could  be  quoted,  but  not 
without  exceeding  the  space  alloted,  from 
ordinaries  of  dioceses,  and  others,  showing 
the  zeal,  industry,  intelligence,  activity 
and  energy  that  should  be  devoted  with 
alacrity  to  the  cause  of  sacred  music. 

The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 
States : 4 4The  main  object  and  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  Society  is,  to  foster  fraternal 
assistance  and  encouragement  among  the 
members  thereof,  in  their  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Sacred  Music  Reform, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  4 4 Motu 
Proprio”  of  Pius  X.  dated  November  22nd, 
1903. 

This  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
and  if  it  be  lived  up  tawith  proper  regard 
for  the  utterances,  quoted  and  referred  to 
above  from  the  highest  sources,  there  is  no 
question  but  the  Right  Spirit  will  prevail 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory,  and  govern,  under  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  whatever  work  they  may  take 
in  hand,  including  “The  Catholic  Choir- 
master” in  behalf  of  “Sacred  Music  Re- 
form.”— E . 31.  McKeexer . 

’ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

majority,  are  still  indifferent  or  adversely 
critical.  The  attitude  of  these  last  men- 
tioned is  variously  accounted  for.  There 
are  those  who  wonder  what  qualifications 
the  Pontiff  possesses  or  question  whether 
music  is  a field  within  the  province  of  the 
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INF ALLI BILE  MAGISTERIUM.  Oth- 
ers  again  are  of  the  persuasion  that  the 
taste  of  individual  congregations,  expedi- 
ency, practicability  and  such  like  consid- 
erations should  determine  musical  matters, 
especially  in  this  country,  though  the 
Motu  Proprio  might  well  be  a suitable  and 
opportune  regulation  for  the  Old  World. 
Some,  too,  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  decree  in  question  is  a thing 
savoring  of  novelty,  relative  at  least,  of  a 
personal  predilection  and  zeal,  quite  un- 
shared, for  a peculiar  sort  of  music;  and 
they  calculated  that  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor, within  a decade,  even,  would 
have  different  or  indifferent  views,  and 
all  the  effort  and  upheaval  of  reform 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose.  So  they 
stood  and  stand  idly,  looking  on  and  say- 
ing “Cui  Bono?” 

To  be  sure,  the  adoption  of  the  Papal 
prescriptions  on  liturgical  Music  meant 
and  means,  especially  in  this  country,  a 
new  experience,  real  reform,  and  even 
# radical  changes.  And  as  the  history  of 
all  reforms  is  bound  to  be  the  same,  no 
one  looked  for  an  exception  in  this  case. 
Traditions,  old  habits,  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
poor,  even  perverted  musical  taste,  long 
since  developed,  aggravated  a situation 
that  was  already  bad  enough.  For,  con- 
servative, well-intentioned,  but  mistaken 
men  have  opposed  and  thwarted,  too, 
many  a sore-needed  change  and  are  doing 
the  same  now. 

But  Pope  Pius  X.  was  a musician,  not 
perhaps  a professional  musician,  (al- 
though he  taught  Church  Music  while  a 
priest  and,  some  say,  while  a bishop,  in 
the  Seminary  of  his  diocese) , but  by  an 
inclination  to  things  musical,  developed 
through  studies  and  some  practice  in 
teaching.  That  i3  one  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  been  too  ready  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  putting  forward  objections 
against  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  in  re- 
gard to  Church  Music,  and  which  he 
thought  his  duty  to  make  a matter  of  law. 
If  the  Church  Music  question  is  a musical 
one,  then  it  would  become  everybody  who 
is  not  a musician,  especially  if  he  be  a 
Catholic,  to  listen  to  what  a Pope  musician 
has  to  say  when  expressing  his  views  on 


the  subject.  Unfortunately  the  case  is 
nowadays,  in  regard  to  Church  Music,  the 
less  some  people  know  the  more  they  seem 
to  talk.  Yet  it  is  not  even  enough  to 
have  passed  through  some  Conservatory 
of  Music,  with  the  sole  intent  of  studying 
music  in  general,  to  be  competent  and 
speak  -intelligently  about  Church  Music. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Church  Music 
question  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
Catholic  Liturgy,  it  is  the  Pope's  business, 
and  his  alone,  to  legislate  about  it. 

Though  few  uninitiated  in  matters  mu- 
sical know  it,  it  is  a positive  fact  that, 
before  ascending  the  throne  of  Peter, 
Pope  Pius  X.  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Church  Music  movement  in  Europe 
and  had  thus  a positive  knowledge  about 
a question  which  agitated  the  musical 
world  for  over  50  years.  He  was  a prom- 
inent figure  in  the  famous  Congress  of 
Church  Music  which  was  held,  in  1882, 
at  Arezzo,  and  which  he  attended  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of 
Treviso.  Since  Pope  Gregory  few  Popes 
then  where  so  well  qualified  by  personal 
knowledge  and  practice  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  Music  on  a scientific  basis. 
In  him  the  musician  enlightened  the 
Pope,  on  a question  where  the  Pope  could 
not  decide  alone. 

But  the  question  of  Church  Music  is  as 
old  as  the  Church  herself.  Almost  con- 
tinuously the  Popes  have  had  to  call  at- 
tention, each  in  his  turn,  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  his  Predecessors,  and  to  make 
new  ones  to  suppress  prevalent  abuses  and 
violations  of  the  Pontifical  Decrees.  One 
must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  Church  Music  to  think  that  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Nov.  22,  1903,  was  an  isolated 
decree  issued  by  a Pope  who  happened  to 
be  a musician. 

To  speak  only  of  recent  years,  although 
not  a musician  himself,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
had  already  issued  for  the  Italian  Catho- 
lics, a “Regolamento  per  la  Musica  Sacra” 
and  that,  in  1884.  just  nineteen  years  be- 
fore the  Motu  Proprio  was  written  and  the 
reform  extended  to  the  whole  Church. 
Even  that  first  document  was  not  uncalled 
for:  some  ten  years  before,  musicians  all 
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over  Europe  had  come  to  the  realization 
that  Church  Music  had  been  desecrated, 
that  the  sanctuary  had  become  an  annex 
of  the  theatre,  and  churches  concert  halls, 
as  far  as  music  was  concerned ; that  plain- 
chant  was  only,  so  to  say,  tolerated  and 
had  become  a shade  only  of  what  St. 
Gregory  had  made  it;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  should  be  no  compromise  be- 
tween liturgical  prayers  and  opera  arias 
or  music  composed  after  the  same  fashion ; 
that  just  as  we  do  not  build  a church  on 
the  very  same  architectural  lines  we  do 
an  opera  house,  just  as  Catholic  priests 
do  not  disregard  the  old  magnificent  cleri- 
cal vestments,  whose  unsurpassed  gorgeous 
beauty  shaped  itself,  in  the  vast  Gothic 
Cathedrals  at  the  very  time  when  Gregor- 
ian Melodies  and  Polyphonic  Music 
reached  the  climax  of  their  pure  form, 
and  do  not  wear,  during  divine  services, 
a modern  dress  suit  or  silk  hat,  so  Church 
Liturgy  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  musically 
clothed  after  the  fashion  of  anything 
worldly  and  operatic;  that  it  is,  after  all, 
a question  of  artistic  propriety;  mostly 
since  the  modernistic  theatrical  music, 
through  its  artificially  contrapuntal 
rhythms,  through  its  often  too  multiplied, 
unprepared  and  unresolved  dissonances, 
will  never  convey  to  the  soul  of  the  faith- 
ful the  serene  message  contained  in  the 
liturgical  text;  that  it  is  not  either  the 
more  or  less  small  number  of  notes  in  a 
melody  that  makes  it  more  or  less  religious 
and  sacred,  but  the  arrangement  itself  in- 
to melodic  and  harmonic  relations  and 
phrases  more  or  less  passionate  or  serene; 
that  an  exaggerated  use  of  chromatic  pro- 
gressions has  brought  to  music  itself  no 
progress  other  than  to  give  to  it  a sense  of 
unrest,  of  emotional  and  sentimental  ex- 
pression, meaning  rather  the  stormy  state 
of  soul  of  a sinner  than  the  peaceful  con- 
science of  the  child  of  God. 

Such  were  largely  the  opinions  and 
views  of  European  musicians  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  They  then  went  back  to  the 
study  of  the  scores  of  the  Old  Masters 
and  found  out  that  they  were  as  yet 
unsurpassed  from  an  artistic  as  well  as 
from  a religious  standpoint;  that  the  so 


much  defamed  plainchant,  which  was 
being,  at  that  time,  restored  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Monks  of  Solesmes,  was  still  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  Church  Music; 
that  the  fault,  if  there  were  any,  did  not 
lie  with  it  but  with  the  deformed  taste 
and  ignorance  of  musical  traditions, 
through  the  catchy  arias  of  the  modern 
operas,  and  which  makes  people  take  for 
gold  all  that  is  new,  shines  and  looks  bril- 
liant externally.  When  Isay  musicians 
I do  not  mean  exclusively  organists  and 
choirmasters  of  Cathedrals  and  or  parish 
churches,  but  also  musical  genius  as 
Wagner  and  Verdi,  to  speak  only  of  the 
best  known,  who  made  use  of  Gregorian 
Melodies  in  working  out  their  best  scores, 
and  who,  at  the  height  of  their  glorious 
career,  when  almost  worshipped  as  musi- 
cal gods,  were  finding  their  delight  in 
studying  the  Old  Masters’  compositions 
and  were  urging  others  to  do  likewise, 
regretting  keenly  that  they  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  unfaded 
beauties  when  trained  to  the  art  of  Music.  ' 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that,  already 
in  1874,  ten  years  before  Pope  Leo  issued 
his  Regolamento,  European  musicians 
had  started  a movement  to  bring  about 
a restoration  of  Church  Music.  They 
had  raised  the  question  in  a session  of  the 
Catholic  Congress  in  Venice.  Comraen- 
dator  Salvatore  Meluzzi,  Choirmaster  of 
the  Giulia  Chapel  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
called  the  attention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  the  prevalent  abuses  in 
music  in  the  liturgical  functions.  In  the 
year  following,  a School  of  Church  Music 
was  opened  in  Milan.  Other  Catholic 
conventions  were  held  in  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Bergamo,  where  the  establishment 
of  an  Association  of  St.  Cecilia  was 
planned  and  decided  upon,  together  with 
the  foundation  of  a Church  Music  Mag- 
azine, the  Alnsica  Sacra , which  is  now  in 
its  XXXVUIth  year  of  existence  and  is 
published  in  Milan.  It  was  also  in  this 
city  that  the  first  Italian  Congress  of 
Church  Music  took  place  in  1880,  four 
years  before  the  issuance  of  the  “Regol- 
amento” of  Leo  XIII.  The  convention 
held  in  Arezzo,  of  which  I have  already 
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spoken,  proved  to  be  a stormy  gathering 
of  musicians ; the  followers  of  the  formerly 
authentic  edition  of  Ratisbon  and  the 
fosterers  of  the  new  version,  as  restored 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  came  into 
conflict  concerning  their  respective  con- 
ceits of  Gregorian  Chant.  The  question 
was  settled  by  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius 
X.  and  it  certainly  is  consoling  to  see 
now  how  the  new  Vatican  edition  is 
adopted  all  over  the  world,  almost  with- 
out opposition.  But  then  it  was  only 
when  public  opinion  had  been  stirred  to 
the  realization  that  something  had  to  be 
done,  that  the  Very  Rev.  Amelli,  O.S.B., 
President  of  the  Association  of  St. 
Cecilia  and  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
Milan,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Holy  See  and  caused  the  publication  of 
the  first  decree,  the  “Regolamento.”  In 
the  meantime  musicians  of  other  coun- 
tries had  not  remained  idle.  Far  from  it. 
The  ideas  of  a saner  comprehension  of 
the  aims  of  Church  Music  had  progressed 
' among  them  even  more  than  among 
Italian  Catholics,  especially  in  Germany 
where  musicians  by  the  score  had  entered 
the  same  field  and  agitated  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  a certain  style  of 
music  in  liturgical  functions.  They  had 
held  Congresses  and  also  formed  an  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Cecilia  under  whose  auspices 
a school  of  Church  Music  was  estab- 
lished in  Ratisbon,  the  Alma  Mater  of 
not  a few  choirmasters  all  over  the  world. 

The  nineteen  years  elapsing  between  the 
Regolamento  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  were  also  ’years  of 
study,  of  earnest  endeavor  and  progress 
on  the  part  of  church  musicians  and  those 
interested  in  the  movement.  France  had 
fallen  into  line  and,  besides  the  Summer 
School  opened  by  the  Monks  of  Solesmes 
for  the  benefit  of  students  of  plainchant, 
the  Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  under  the 
guidance  of  Charles  Bordes,  had  revived 
and  brought  into  light  again  the  beauties 
of  the  scores  of  the  Old  Masters.  In 
Italy  the  study  of  plainchant  was  intro- 
duced in  most  of  the  Royal  Conservatories 
of  music  and,  better  still,  in  the  diocesan 
Seminaries,  where  it  belonged  indeed  and 


was  made  a part  of  the  curriculum,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  dailv  newspapers 
helped  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
reform. 

So  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X.  He  himself  had 
already  introduced  the  new  musical  re- 
form in  his  Archdiocese  of  Venice,  and  had 
witnessed  its  good  effects.  The  faithful, 
as  a whole,  liked  it  and  it  brought  about  a 
renewal  in  religious  spirit.  The  Patriarch 
had,  indeed,  realized  that  in  artistic  and 
scientific  matters  it  is  safer  to  stand  by  the 
opinions  of  men  of  art,  that  the  taste  of  the 
unlearned  has  to  be  raised  and  educated  to 
that  of  the  competent  scholar,  and  that  it 
can  be  raised  since  every  man  has  been 
blessed  bv  the  Providence  of  God  with  an 
aspiration  to  higher  things,  with  a possibil- 
ity for  improvement.  There  is  no  won- 
der then  that  the  Motu  Proprio  was  pub- 
lished and  its  observance  imposed  upon  the 
whole  Church,  when  Cardinal  Sarto  of 
Venice  was  created  Pope;  for  the  Motu 
Proprio  had  been  unquestionably  demand- 
ed and  brought  into  existence  by  a previ- 
ous general  movement  of  studies.  It  was 
but  the  official  recognition  and  sanction 
by  the  Holy  See  of  the  desiderata  of  the 
experts  in  the  matter,  not  the  arbitrary 
ruling  of  a musician  in  power. 

Sinco  the  above  was  written  news  has 
come  to  the  writer,  directly  from  Rome, 
as  it  will  be  published  in  the  present  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  that  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
is  “determined  not  only  to  maintain,  but 
to  extend  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Pope  Pius  X.  and  said  that  he  wished 
those  principles  to  be  put  into  practice  in 
the  form  and  by  the  means  suggested 
in  the  Motu  Proprio”. 

I must  be  reasonable  and  conclude  that 
the  Motu  Proprio  will  stand  the  wear  of 
time  as  well  as  the  indifference  and  even 
opposition  of  men.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  successor  of  Benedict  XV.,  even  if  he 
be  not  a musician,  will,  by  an  act  of  his 
authority,  frustrate  the  common  view  df 
whole  generations  of  musicians,  on  a 
question  which,  although  liturgical  in 
part,  is,  in  the  main,  artistic  and  scientif- 
ic as  well. — L.  P.  Manzetti . 
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Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boy lan,  D.D.,  St. 
Charles*  8eminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
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THE  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 
was  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
a number  of  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
movement  looking  toward  an  improve- 
ment of  Church  Music  conditions  in  this 
country.  The  project  was  inaugurated  at 
a meeting  of  three  members  of  the  organ- 
ization committee,  in  Baltimore;  June, 
1913;  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Musical  Di- 
rector in  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  Musical  Di- 
rector of  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Nicola  A.  Montani, 
Choirmaster  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


^THER  members  of  the  committee  who 
assisted  materially  in  work  of  organ- 
ization were  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S S., 
Choirmaster  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal, 
Canada;  Rev.  Virgil  Genevrier,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 
Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. ; Mr. 
Jacques  C.  lingerer,  Choirmaster  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York;  Mr.  Al- 
phonse Heuermann,  Choirmaster  of  Our 
Mother  of  Sorrows  Church,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  replies  received  to  the  circulars  is- 
sued by  the  organization  committee 
were  invariably  favorable  and  enthusias- 
tic. All  sections  of  the  country  were  rep- 
resented by  delegates  at  the  first  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Cliff  Haven,  New  York, 
(The  Catholic  Summer  School,)  July  7th, 
8th,  and  9tb,  while  many  prominent 
musicians  came  from  Montreal,  Canada. 


THE  spirit  animating  the  members  pre- 
sent was  probably  the  most  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  meeting,  for  there  was  an 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  elimi- 
nate Useless  theoretical  discussions  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  practical  questions. 

l^USICIANS  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  erratic,  visionary  and  devoid  of  all 
the  necessary  appreciation  of  things  vital 
and  practical.  Here  was  a gathering  of 
men  representing  both  the  clergy  and  laity, 
whose  chief  efforts  after  the  necessary  ques- 
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tions  of  organization  had  been  disposed  of, 
were  directed  toward  finding  an  answer  to 
the  question:  “How  can  we  solve  those 
problems  which  confront  the  rector  and 
organist  alike  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Motu  Proprio?” 


THE  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society  states ; “The  main  object  and 
guiding  principle  of  the  Society,  is  to 
foster  fraternal  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment among  the  members  thereof,  in 
their  endeavor  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Sacred  Music  Reform  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  the 
late  Holy  Father,  Pius  X.” 


THIS  in  part  is  the  reply  to  the  question 
propounded,  for  it  is  only  bv  mutual 
co-operation  and  sympathetic  support  that 
anything  of  moment  can  be  accomplished. 
Given  the  right  spirit  in  the  first  place 
and  a proper  attitude,  difficult  problems 
are  often  adjusted,  or  at  least  the  way  is 
paved  toward  a better  appreciation  of  the 
divergent  points  of  view. 

THE  Society,  for  this  reason,  adopted  the 
rule  that  all  subjectsof  a controversial 
nature  were  to  be  rigorously  avoided.  In 
the  greater  question  of  “Reform  of 
Church  Music”  has  crept  in,  ever  since 
the  first  days  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Papal  decree,  a smaller  question  which 
concerned  itself  with  technical  details 
and  matter  of  interpretations,  etc.  The 
controversies  engendered  by  the  ofttimes 
acrimonious  discussion  of  the  points  at 
issue,  caused  many  who  were  on  the  out- 
side as  it  were,  to  wonder  whether  any 
good  could  result  to  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  when  there  was  so  evident  a disa- 
greement among  those  considered  author- 
ities on  the  subject. 


THE  Society  has  adopted  a programme 
which  is  constructive  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  and  judging  from  the  re- 
sponse of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike, 
this  programme  is  meeting  with  the  favor 
of  all. 


MO  particular  National  school  of  Music  is 
to  be  favored,  since  good  Church  Mus- 
ic, in  the  modern  sense  of  word,  can  pro- 
ceed from  all  sources.  While  due  credit  is 
given,  and  proper  recognition  taken  of 
the  schools  of  Church  Music  in  Europe, 
for  the  wonderful  progress  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ideal,  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  America  demand 
that  all  questions  of  National  preference 
should  be  eliminated  and  that  no  par- 
ticular school  or  type  of  music  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  another 

IN  the  matter  of  organization,  adequate 
1 credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Rev.  E. 
McKeever,  who  was  elected  unanimously, 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  sessions  and  later, 
Spiritual  Director.  His  wide  knowledge, 
unfailing  tact,  and  charming  personality 
made  his  selection  as  chairman  of  the 
meetings  an  ideal  one. 


THE  more  important  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  first  meeting  provide  for  the 

following: 

a)  The  admsssion  of  women  to  member- 
ship in  the  Society  (In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  very  important  part  that 
nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in  the 
education  of  children)  ; 

b)  The  establishment  of  a Summer 
School  in  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  where 
instruction  will  be  provided  in  all 
branches  of  Sacred  Music; 

c)  The  publication  of  a “Bulletin;” 

d)  The  organization  of  a Bureau  of  In- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  Pastors 
and  Organists; 

e)  The  eventual  compilation  of  a 
Hymnal  which  could  be  recom- 
mended for  its  devotional  character 
and  high  artistic  qualities. 


^HE  circular  containing  a survey  of  the 
results  of  the  first  meeting,  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  of  the  officers. 

QCCASION  is  taken  to  make  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  the  members  of  the  Society 
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by  the  officers  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School,  and  grateful  thanks  are  hereby 
conveyed  to  the  Reverend  President  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Summer  School. 


'"THAT  widespread  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  leading  musical  journals  of  this  coun- 
try, Canada  and  Europe,  have  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  first  Congress.  Catholic  periodic- 
als have  also  taken  cognizance  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  all  express  the  hope 
that  the  ideals  for  which  the  Society 
stands  may  be  realized. 


THE  following  papers  were  presented  at 
the  first  meeting  in  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y. 

“The  Origin  of  the  “Motu  Proprio.” 
By  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti. 

“Some  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
introducing  Church  Music  Reform  ” By 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Waters,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Organists. 

“The  Training  of  Choir  Bovs;  A con- 
sideration of  the  various  methods  era- 
ployed.”  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Church  Music  conditions  in  Mexico  be- 
fore the  War. ” Rev.  Virgil  GenSvrier. 

“Recommendations  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  Church  Music  Reform/ 1 Prof. 
Antonino  Mauro. 


THE  papers  above  listed  will  appear  in 
successive  issues  of  “The  Catholic 


Choirmaster.’  1 The  paper  by  Rev.  Leo 
P.  Manzetii  well  be  found  in  this  issue. 


V/’ARIOUS  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a Summer  School  in  Cliff  Haven, 
New  York  (The  Catholic  Summer 
School),  are  being  discussed  and  they 
will  be  further  considered  during  the 
meetingof  the  Society  in  Baltimore,  April 
6th,  1915.  Full  particulars  regarding 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished 
at  the  Second  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  will  be  given  in  “The  Catho- 
lic Choirmaster”  which  will  be  published 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  sessions. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

Including  those  donatiug  to  the  Society  of  St.  Greg- 
ory any  sum  above  the  legular  annual  dues  In 
some  cases  dues  are  included  in  amounts  recorded. 


Rev.  Louis  Houbier,  S 8.,  Montreal $15.00 

Mr.  J Lewis  Browne,  Chicago,  III 5 00 

Mr.  J.  N.  Cbarbonneau,  Montreal 2.00 

Rev.  J P Desjardins,  8 .L.  Montreal ... . 2.00 

Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumler,  Cincinnati,  O.....  5.00 

Rev.  Virgil  G&ievrier.  Newark,  N.  J 2 00 

Mr  John  P Hession,  Boston.  Mass 2 00 

Mr.  A 8.  Hoerstmann,  Mishawaka,  Ind...  2 00 

Mr  J Percy  Keating.  Philadelphia 5 GO 

Rev.  John  B.  Kessel.  8 J . Florissant,  Mo.  2.00 

Mr  J os.  A.  Kunkel  Baltimore,  Md 5.00 

Rev.  C.  Hughes  Lefebvre,  8.  J.,  Montreal, 

Quebec  2.00 

Mr,  Frederic  C.  Larivere,  Montreal,  Que..  2.00 

Rev.  Leo  P.  MaDzetti,  Baltimore,  Md 10  00 

Mr.  Nicola  A Montani,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ..  10  00 

Rev.E.  M.  McKeever.  L.L  D.  Pittsb’g.  Pa.  10.00 
Mr  James  A.  McDavitt.  Staten  Is.,  N.  Y..  2.00 

Rev.  J.  M Pett.er  8.T  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Rev.  George  V.  Predmore.  Elmita,  N.  Y. . 2 00 

Rev.  P F.  Quinnan,  Pittston.  Pa.. 10  00 

Rev.  Dominic  Waedenscbwiler,  O.S.B., 

Mt  Angel.  Ore  10  00 

Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10.00 


THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION. 


The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Society. 


THE  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  during  Easter  Week,  from 
April  6th  to  8th  inclusively. 

This  convention  promises  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  Society, 
both  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  members  who  are  expected  to  at- 


tend, and  on  account  of  the  matter, 
which  will  be  brought  up  for  consideration 
during  the  sessions.  The  Committees 
which  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  is  working 
out  the  details  of  the  convention  and  it 
expects  to  present  a programme  which 
will  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 
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The  convention  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
April  6th  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  Cathedral, 
with  a solemn  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Very 
Reverend  President,  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons  assisting.  The  preach- 
er will  be  the  Most  Reverend  James  J. 
Keane,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque. 
The  music  of  the  Mass  will  be  rendered 
by  the  Choir  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
about  one  hundred  voices,  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  First  Vice-President,  the 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  who  is  the  Profes- 
sor of  Liturgical  Music  at  the  Seminary. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  convention 
will  be  held  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
North  Paca  Street,  above  Franklin,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Cathedral . The 
membership  card  will  be  necessary  to 
identify  the  members  of  the  Society  who 
are  to  attend  the  meetings.  Public  lec- 
tures will  also  be  provided  where  papers 
will  be  read  by  prominent  authorities  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  Church  Music, 
e.  g.,  the  training  of  boy  choirs,  the  for- 
mation of  male  choirs,  congregational 
singing,  the  accompaniment  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  the  rendering  of  Polyphonic  music 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  lovers  of 
Church  Music.  A session  is  planned  es- 
pecially for  the  Sisters  and  lay  teachers 
in  attendance  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  Special  interest 
to  them. 

A concert  of  sacred  music,  exemplifying 
the  three  styles  of  church  music  recom- 
mended by  the  Motu  Proprio;  Gregorian 
Chant,  Polyphonic  and  Modern  music, 
will  be  given  by  the  Seminary  Choir  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  half  past  three 
o’clock,  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music.  A noted  organist,  member  of  the 
Society,  will  also  give  several  selections. 
It  is  hoped  that  His  Excellency,  the  Ap- 
ostolic Delegate,  Most  Rev.  John  Bon- 
zano,  D.D.,  will  preside  on  that  occasion. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  are  expec- 
ted from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  will  be  entertained  in  various  ways. 
One  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  seeing 
Baltimore  and  some  of  the  Institutions  in 
or  around  the  city.  The  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus have  very  kindly  volunteered  to 


see  that  automobiles  will  be  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Rennert  Hotel,  Liberty  and  Sara- 
toga Streets,  one  block  from  the  Cathedral, 
will  probably  be  the  headquarters  for  the 
Convention.  A banquet  will  be  held  at 
this  hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  Conven- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  addressing: 

The  Rev.  W.  Carroll  Milholland,  S.S., 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Pontifical  High  School  of 
Church  Music,  Rome, 


Letter  from  the  Very  Rev.  A.  De  8anti,  8.J., 
Preaident  of  the  Pontifical  High  School  of  Church 
Music,  Rome,  to  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti.  Musical 
Director,  8t.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Pontifical  High  School 
of  Church  Music. 

Rome. 

November  29,  1914 
'Very  Rev.  and  Dear  Father  Manzetti: — 
As  you  will  see  from  the  “Osser- 
ratore  Romano”  that  I send  you,  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  a 
tremendous  gas  explosion  destroyed  the 
college  where  our  School  was  located.  The 
quarters  assigned  to  us  were  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

Our  students,  with  other  boarders,  were 
in  the  chapel,  at  evening  prayer  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  some  few  minutes 
before  nine.  Had  it  occurred  a few  min- 
utes later,  the  students  would  have  been 
in  their  rooms  and  would  have  been  caught 
in  the  ruins. 

One  of  the  servants,  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion, was  killed.  It  seems  he  carried 
a lighted  candle  into  a room  which  was 
filled  with  gas  from  a broken  tube. 

In  the  new  place,  we  are  fairly  well 
fixed  but,  as  you  can  imagine,  we  are  in 
need  and  this  need  must  be  met  at  once. 

The  Rieger  organ  escaped  with  little 
damage,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  new  hall 
this  week.  Our  pride  in  having  three  or- 
gans for  use  by  our  students  is  a thing  of 
the  past. 

I beg  you  to  help  us,  if  you  can,  and  I 
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hereby  commission  you  to  represent  me, 
and  to  acknowledge  in  the  name  of  the 
President  any  contributions  that  may  be 
sent  to  you , as  our  need  is  very  great  in  deed . 

Yours  most  devotedly, 

(Signed)  A.  De  Santi,  S.  J. 

UL'  Osservatore Romano ,”  Nov.  28th,  1914. 

“The  terrible  explosion,  which  took 
place  last  Sunday  evening  in  the  Via  del 
Mascherone,  completely  destroyed  the  Pon- 
tifical High  School  for  Church  Music,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gregorian  Hall  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  greater  part  of  the  furnishings  were 
blown  to  pieces,  the  pieces  being  carried 
to  a great  distance,  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion . 

Of  four  reed  organs,  the  gifts  of  His  late 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius  N.  and  which  were 
used  in  the  classes  of  harmony,  counter- 
point, etc.,  one  only  wa3  left  intact.  An- 
other one  of  the  four  can  be  repaired,  but 
the  other  two  are  entirely  ruined. 

The  walls  of  the  library  and  the  offices 
of  the  Director  were  shattered,  and  the 
contents  of  these  rooms  ruined,  with  the 
exception  of  some  books  and  printed 
sheets  of  music. 

The  large  picture  of  Saint  Gregory, 
painted  and  presented  to  the  School  by 
Professor  Roland,  was  torn  to  pieces. 
The  portraits  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Pope 
Pius  X.  were  damaged  beyond  repair.  The 
picture  of  His  Holiness  Benedict  XV. 
which  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  direc- 
tor’s office  only  the  evening  before  the 
disaster,  was  saved. 

A small,  historical  painting  of  Guido 
d’Arezzo,  the  precious  gift  of  the  sisters  of 
the  late  Pope  Pius  X.  was  unharmed. 

A small  Inzoli  pipe  organ,  which  was  in 
the  Gregorian  Hall,  wTas  also  unharmed. 
The  Rieger  pipe  organ,  a gift  from  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  was  but  slightly 
damaged.  The  large  pipe  organ,  made 
by  Balbiani  of  Milan,  was  completely 
ruined. 

The  Holy  Father  had  already  assigned 
new  and  larger  quarters  to  the  High 
School,  in  the  Palazzo  Apollinare,  includ- 
ing the  large  historical  hall  which  be- 


longed, formerly,  to  the  Pontifical  Roman 
Seminary. 

The  necessary  changes  in  the  building 
are  not  as  yet  completed,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  begin  the  work  of  the  new 
scholastic  year  in  the  old  school,  in  the 
Via  del  Mascherone,  in  the  College  of  the 
Sons  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

As  soon  as  the  disaster  occurred,  the 
Holy  Father  gave  orders  that  the  large 
hall,  and  several  rooms  in  the  old  Palazzo 
del  Vicariato,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa, 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school.  His  Eminence  Gaetano  Cardinal 
Bisleti,  the  Protector  of  the  School,  and 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  De  Lai,  with 
admirable  zeal,  added  their  efforts  to  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  His  Holiness. 

By  means  of  this  assistance,  so  promptly 
given,  the  various  classes  were  resumed 
yesterday  in  the  new  and  temporary  quar- 
ters, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all. 

Nearly  all  of  the  necessary  furnishings 
of  the  school  are  lacking,  but  with  the 
help  of  benefactors,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
need  will  soon  be  remedied. 


Our  First  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  L.  P. 
Manzetti,  will  gladly  receive  and  duly 
acknowledge  any  contributions  that  may 
be  sent  to  him  in  sympathy  with  this  well 
deserving  Institution  of  Church  Music. 

Letters  to  the  Editor. 

The  Catholic  Cniversity 
of  America, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Nov.  19,  1914. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  assist  in 
Baltimore  at  the  mass  of  Consecration  of 
our  rector,  Bishop  Slmhan,  and  at  the 
mass  of  the  patronal  feast  of  St.  Mary's 
Seminary.  I cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  you  what  artistic  satisfaction  these 
two  masses  have  given  the  old  musician 
that  I am. 

It  is  a real  musical  treat  to  hear  a 
numerous  choir  of  seminarians  render  the 
Gregorian  chant  with  intelligence,  with 
faith,  with  a perfect  realization  of  its  litur- 
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gical  bearing.  Melismatic  pieces  like 
Graduals  or  litanies  of  the  Saints  or  the 
Te  Deuin  are  mortally  tiresome  when 
sung  by  ordinary  chanters ; but  rendered 
by  the  St.  Mary’s  students  they  are  cap- 
tivating from  beginning  to  end.  I re- 
gret that  I have  not  been  able  to  hear 
them  sing  Vespers. 

With  sorrow  I have  often  observed  that 
the  quality  of  the  figured  music  in  our 
colleges  and  seminaries  is  rather  common 
and  vulgar.  The  case  is  entirely  different 
with  the  seminarians  of  St.  Mary’s;  their 
music  is  serious,  really  polyphonic,  ju- 
diciously chosen,  and  one  feels  that  they 
understand  it  and  grasp  all  its  meaning  in 
religious  worship. 

In  our  houses  of  clerical  training,  voice 
culture  is  totally  neglected,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  future  of  the  students. 
The  case  of  St.  Mary’s  seminarians  is 
again  otherwise;  they  know  how  to  use 
the  voice  naturally  and  with  ease,  and  one 
can  perceive,  while  listening  to  them,  that 
they  have  the  advantages  of  salutary  direc- 
tion in  this  important  art.  This  will  help 
their  preaching  as  well  as  their  singing. 
Three  fourths  of  our  priests  complain  of 
throat  troubles;  if  they  had  been  trained 
as  those  students  are,  their  vocal  organ 
would  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

The  liturgical  chant  and  real  Church 
music  is  more  fittingly  rendered  by 
clerics  than  by  women  singers.  The  of- 
fice of  the  chanter  is  indeed  and  rightly 
called  a sacred  office,  since  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  theliturgy  and  cere- 
monies. The  study  of  sacred  music  must, 
then,  bean  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  a Seminary. 

All  these  ideas  absorbed  me  Sunday 
while  the  two  choirs,  that  of  the  seculars 
and  of  the  seminarians  vied  each  other  in 
their  desire  to  enhance  the  ceremony  of 
an  episcopal  consecration.  The  secular 
choir  did  not  lack  real  charm,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its  elegance  had 
something  of  that  worldly  and  extra- 
liturgical  tone  which  seems  to  character- 
ize the  repertoire  and  rendering  of  our 
best  mixed  choirs.  The  other  was  in  the 
true  place  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  the 


liturgical  function.  Needless  to  say  that 
all  m)$  preference  went  to  it. 

Dom  Gueranger  has  said : 1 ‘this  dumb- 
ness of  a soul  which  seems  not  to  need  song 
to  complete  its  prayer  and  give  it  its  higher 
form,  is  an  indication  of  lowered  Christian 
feeling.”  This  sentence  of  condemnation 
will  never  be  brought  against  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary. 

I have  under  my  eyes  a book  published 
last  year  in  France  on  “The  teachingof  sac- 
red music  in  our  Seminaries,”  a work  full 
of  charm  and  interest.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  has  occurred  to  anyone  to  write 
something  of  the  kind  for  Americans. 
But  I do  know  that  much  better  has  been 
done  in  Baltimore;  practical,  efficient 
work  has  transformed  St.  Mary’s  Seminary 
into  a real  Schola  Cantorura.  This  is  a 
fact  which  connoisseurs  already  appreciate 
very  highly  and  which  the  public  itself 
will  appreciate  more  and  more. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Abel  L.  Gabert . 

From  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Goodrich,  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster,  St.  Mary’s  Ca- 
thedral, Portland,  Ore.  Secretary  Church 
Music  Commission,  Archdiocese  of  Ore- 
gon City.  Dean  Oregon  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists,  Musical  Editor, 
“Catholic  Sentinel,”  Portland,  Ore.  Edi- 
tor and  Compiler  “Oregon  Catholic  Hym- 
nal.” 

“Here  in  the  Pacific  West,  we,  at  least  a 
few  of  us,  have  been  trying  to  carry  out 
the  ideals  of  the  Holy  Father  as  far  as 
conditions  will  permit.  In  this  city  we 
have  made  a beginning.  The  worst  of 
abuses  are  gradually  being  eliminated. 
Masses  of  a better  style  and  more  liturgi- 
cal character  are  being  introduced.  The 
proper  of  the  Mass  is  now  used  according 
to  the  Vatican  version,  and  the  nonsense 
at  Weddings  and  Funerals  has  been 
forbidden.” 

“In  short,  the  whole  situation  is  much 
more  hopeful  than  it  was  a few  years  ago. 
During  the  summer  we  have  not  dis- 
banded our  choir,  but  have  sung  a Plain 
Chant  Mass  each  Sunday.  We  had  a 
choir  of  priests  sing  for  the  Solemn  Pon- 
tifical Requiem  for  the  late  Holy  Father. 
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The  music  was  entirely  Gregorian.  The 
Mass  was  attended  by  nearly  2,000  .people 
including  the  Mayor  and  City  Commis- 
sioners. On  Columbus  day  we  had  2,000 
of  our  school  children  parade,  after  which 
they  attended  Solemn  High  Mass  in  the 
Cathedral.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
children  taken  from  twenty  three  parochial 
schools  sang  the  “Missa  de  Angelis”  with 
excellent  effect.  Rev.  Dominic  Waeden- 
* sehwiler  played  the  organ  on* this  occa- 
sion.’1 


From  Mr  Harold  Becket  Gibbs,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
Sacred  Heart  Church.  Prof,  of  Organ, 
Voice  and  History,  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Director  of  Music  at  various 
Academies  and  Convents,  Cincinnati,  O. 

In  1905  we  started  a Gregorian  Congre- 
gation for  the  exclusive  propagation  of  the 
Chant  (Covington,  Ky  ),  and  had  fair 
success.  The  membership  reached  130 
and  all  were  enthusiastic.  At  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory  of  Music  we  have 
opened  a Church  Music  department  and 


today  we  graduate  the  first  two  students 
in  that  branch.  It  is  a great  move  for  an 
institution  like  the  Conservatory  with  its 
3000  or  more  pupils  to  adopt,  and  one 
that  promises  much  for  the  future. 


From  Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster,  St.  James  Cathedral,  Se- 
attle, Washington. 

“At  our  new  Cathedral  in  Seattle,  we  be- 
gan seven  years  ago  to  introduce  the  strict 
liturgical  style,  and  two  years  ago  our 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  issued  a list  of  com- 
positions from  which  must  be  selected 
music  to  be  sung  in  the  diocese.  At  the 
beginning  of  1913  we  organized  a choir  of 
male  voices  which  sings  High  Mass  and 
Vespers  every  Sunday  and  Holy  day  of 
obligation  during  the  year.  But  the  re- 
form is  only  just  begun  ; when  there  shall 
be  less  indifference  and  opposition  to  the 
movement  as  a whole,  then  can  we  hope 
for  more  lasting  results.  The  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  has  my  best  wishes  and  hopes 
for  success  in  the  cause  of  liturgical  church 
music.” 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


THE  objection  raised  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Peterborough  (Eng.,),  to 
having  “the  Dream  of  Gerontius”  sung 
exactly  as  written  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
was  regarded  throughout  England  as  a 
matter  “too  silly  for  words”  as  “The  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster”  states,  and  the 
singers  who  refused  to  render  the  mutila- 
ted version  were  highly  commended  for 
the  stand  taken. 


Mr.  Lindsey  Norden,  M.  A.,  Mus.  B., 
organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  editor  of  a new 
valuable  series  of  Russian  compositions 
for  ecclesiastical  use  writes  in  “The  New 
music  Review.” 

“Church  music  will  never  amount  to 
anything  until  our  choirs  can  sing  both 
with  and  without  accompaniment.  Sing- 
ing an  accompaniment  to  on  organ  is  not 
religious  music.  The  introduction  of  a 


cappclla  (i.  e.y  unaccompanied ) singing 
may  have  to  be  slow,  but  I do  not  believh 
that  there  is  a church  in  the  land,  whice 
will  not  gradually  come  to  understand  the 
intrinsic  beauty  in  the  a cappella  style, — 
a beauty  never  to  be  obtained  in  religious 
music  in  any  other  style.  Save  me  from 
listening  to  so  much  popular  porochial 
English  stuff,  where  the  organist  plays 
the  four  voice  parts  on  the  organ,  while 
the  choir  sings  them ! If  the  organist 
cannot  see  his  choir,  let  him  walk  out  and 
stand  where  he  may  lead  them.” 


The  Roman  Correspondent  of  “ The  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster ” gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  Church  Music 
conditions  in  the  Eternal  Cit}7. 

“There  is  a little  street  in  Rome  which 
runs  down  by  the  side  of  the  glorious  pal- 
ace of  the  Farnesi.  The  palace  is  now 
used  as  the  French  Embassy,  and  the  lit- 
tle street  is  the  Via  Mascheroni.  A good 
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work  is  being  done,  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively, in  this  street  by  the  School  of  Sac- 
red Music  which  has  its  obscure  situation 
there.  Public  practices  of  Plainchant 
are  held  at  the  school  on  Thursday  morn- 
ings; and  public  practices  of  Polyphony 
on  Thursday  afternoons;  and  one  may  al- 
ways so  study  piano,  organ,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  plainchant,  and  the  poly- 
phonic school  of  Church  music,  privately 
there.  After  considerable  searching  and 
inquiry,  I managed  to  find  this  school  on  a 
recent  Thursday  morning,  and  dropped  in 
to  listen  to  the  “ public  practice' ’ of  Plain- 
chant. I found  a wonderful  collection  of 
religious  students  and  clerics  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities,  diligently  rehearsing 
the  “proper”  of  the  Mass  for  the  next 
Sunday.  The  public  plainchant  practices 
are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  priest- 
choirmaster  of  S.  Mary  Major,  who  uses 
in  his  instruction  that  admixture  of 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  gentle  railery 
which  generally  produces  such  good  re- 
sults in  a choir.  I will  tell  you  frankly 
that  I was  amazed  at  the  excellence  of  the 
performance.  Although  the  class  is  a 
large  one,  the  tone  was  rarely  allowed  to 
exceed  mezzo-forte:  and  the  pianos  and 
pianissimos  were  used  with  splendid  ef- 
fect. And  above  all,  the  choir  seemed  to 
have  learned  the  secret  of  that  delicate 
mezzo-staccato  which  most  Plainsong  choirs 
find  so  difficult.  I went  to  the  school 
again  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
for  the  public  practice  of  Polyphony. 
They  were  not  studying  Church  music 
on  that  particular  afternoon,  but  were  en- 
gaged upon  a very  delightful  male  voice 
chorus — something  about  Autumn — by 
Rheinberger.  These  practices  are  under 
the  skilful  direction  of  the  Rev.  Maestro 
Casimiri,  choirmaster  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
I think  that  the  wrork  of  this  school  de- 
serves to  be  far  more  widely  known,  and 
certainly  the  idea  of  public  schools  of 
Church  music  is  one  which  might  wdtli 
advantage  be  adopted  in  England.  I was 
astonished  to  find  that  not  a single  Eng- 
lish-speaking student  in  Rome  attends  in 
the  school  in  the  Via  Mascheroni.” 

“Undoubtedly  there  are  two  places — 


and,  I believe,  only  two — in  Rome  where 
you  will  hear  Plainchant  quite  excellently 
sung.  One  is  at  the  French  College, 
near  the  Minerva;  and  the  other  at  the 
Benedictine  College  of  S.  Anselm.  Ec- 
clesiastical Rome  (which  by  the  way  is  a 
widely  distinct  thing  from  civil  Rome)  is 
a wonderful  cosmopolitan  affair.  Nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  maintains  a 
college  of  its  own,  to  which  theological 
students  and  priests  are  sent  from  their 
respective  countries  for  further  stud}\ 
Each  college  has  its  owrn  chapel,  and  in 
several  cases  the  college  chapels  are  opened 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  for  Mass  and 
Vespers.  At  the  French  College,  the  choir 
is  formed  of  voices  selected  from  among 
the  students.  The  music  is  entirely  Plain- 
chant, and  it  is  sung  by  the  choir  in  a very 
delicate  and  exquisite  manner,  alternately 
with  the  heavier  and  more  robust  chorus 
of  the  rest  of  the  students.  They  have  a 
quite  capable  organist,  and  a fairly  pleas- 
ing organ.  At  the  beautiful  Benedictine 
College  Chapel,  situated  on  a hill  overlook- 
ing the  river,  they  also  sing  Plainchant 
exclusively;  and  quite  excellently  they  do 
it,  although  without,  perhaps,  the  delica- 
cy and  refinement  of  the  French  College 
performance.  There  is  a very  fine  organ 
at  the  Benedictine  College,  and  one  some- 
times hears  some  really  capital  organ  play- 
ing there.  On  a recent  Sunday,  at  the 
High  Mass,  the  first  movement  of  Rhein- 
berger’s  F minor  Sonata  was  played  as  an 
Offertory  piece;  and  the  organist’s  extem- 
porizations during  the  Mass  were  extraor- 
dinarily clever.  It  was  a refreshing  oasis 
in  the  musical  desert  of  Rome. 

On  Nov.  26th,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
English  College,  a solemn  Requiem  Mass 
was  sung  for  the  lafe  Monsignor  Giles, 
the  former  Rector  of  the  College.  The 
music  was  entirely  Plainchant,  and  was 
sung  very  carefully,  if  somewhat  tenta- 
tively, by  a small  choir  chosen  from  the 
students.  There  is  a small  and  very  poor 
organ  in  this  chapel,  and  sometimes  the 
unintended  sounds,  which  proceed  from 
the  mechanism  of  this  instrument,  exceed 
in  strength  the  intended  sounds  which 
proceed  from  the  pipes!” 
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“WONDERFUL  CHURCH  MUSIC” 


The  seminarians  from  Menlo  Park 
yesterday  morning  gave  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  San  Francisco  a practical  ex- 
emplification of  what  is  meant  by  plain 
chant.  They  came  to  the  city,  perhaps 
fifty  of  them,  to  take  part  in  the  mass 
sing  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  the  priests' 
Eucharistic  League.  Doubtless  the  arch- 
bishop wished  them  to  give  an  object 
lesson  in  the  proper  singing  of  the 
ancient  chant,  in  order  that  the  diocese 
might  be  won  to  a recognition  of  the 
beauty,  the  spirituality,  and  the  propriety 
of  this  truly  Catholic  music. 

The  bulk  of  the  music  was  taken  from 
the  lovely  “Missa  de  Angelis,"  an  ex- 
ample of  plain  chant  which,  although  not 
belonging  to  the  more  ancient  days  of  the 
art,  still  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Dante 
and  Botticelli.  The  Kyrie  is  familiar; 
but  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
Levites  it  had  a suavity,  a roundness  that 
must  have  seemed  to  many  like  a new 
revelation.  It  halted  between  a sigh  and 
an  aspiration. 

Lesson  Was  Needed. 

We  have  fortunately  got  past  the  time 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  shout  every 
note  of  the  chant  with  the  lungs  of  a Sten- 
tor.  That  was  a sad  inheritance 
from  the  period  of  abuse  which  led 
-Martin  Luther  to  call  the  Gregorian  chant 
“the  braying  of  the  wild  ass."  But  Al- 
though, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  earnest 
clerics  like  Father  Young  of  St  Peter’s  and 
Father  T.  J.  Cullen  of  Old  St.  Mary’s, 
many  of  our  people  have  an  inkling  of 
the  vast  difference  between  pseudo  church 
music  by  Rossini,  Giorza  and  their  kind, 
and  the  music  handed  down  through  the 
long  ages  of  the  church,  nevertheless,  some 
such  lesson  as  the  seminarists  gave  us  yes- 
terday morning  .was  absolutely  necessary 
and  ought  to  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  people  may  grow  accustomed 
to  its  other-worldly  beauty. 

People  who  thought  plain  chant 
monotonous  must  have  been  astonished 
and  delighted  by  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  Gradual  “Oculi  mei  in  Te  sperant," 


with  its  spiritually  joyful  “Alleluia,’’ and 
the  incisive  and,  in  moments,  almost 
poignantly  earnest  Credo.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a Wagnerian  directness  of 
utterance;  the  “Alleluia"  has  the  rhyth- 
mic freedom  of  a meditation.  To  sing 
in  this  idiom  demands,  first  of  all,  perfect 
comprehension  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  words;  it  calls  for  purity  of 
tone  and  careful  adjustment  of  breath  to 
phrase,  and,  finally,  it  exacts  on  the  part 
of  the  singers  a sense  of  aesthetic  pro- 
priety which  while  it  may  be  cultivated 
by  art,  must  be  the  expression  of  personal 
spirituality.  Mere  musicians  cannot  sing 
plain  chant;  the  singers  must  be  religious- 
minded,  for  art  ever  stands  in  just  relation 
to  its  source. 

Gregorian  Renaissance. 

Father  B.  F.  Marcetteau,  who  teaches 
the  seminarists  at  St.  Patrick’s,  studied 
with  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Dom  Pothier. 
He  and  his  works  are  therefore  a fruit  of 
the  Gregorian  renaissance,  and  yesterday 
morning  proved  them  a good  fruit. 

When  plain  chant  flows  in  a long  ebb 
and  flow  of  tone,  stealing  upon  the  ear  so 
gently  that  it  hardly  seems  the  product  of 
human  voices;  when  its  accent  is  humble 
yet  uplifted,  when  the  joy  and  sorrow 
which  it  expresses  are  compunctious  in 
their  sweetness,  then  the  singers  have  the 
right  tradition,  and  the  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  heard  through  their 
voices  and  their  characters. 

Centuries  Old. 

1 liked  the  responses;  they  were  mascu- 
line, yet  sensitive,  and,  while  Bishop 
Hanna  chanted  the  immortal  melody  of 
the  preface,  there  came  into  my  mind  the 
memory  of  how  Mozart  said  of  that  same 
music  that  he  would  give  all  his  reputation 
as  a musician  to  be  accounted  its  com- 
poser. It  was  that  same  old  intonation  of 
the  Credo,  moreover,  to  which  John 
Sebastian  Bach  turned  when  he  wanted  a 
symbol  of  Christian  faith  which  should  be 
worthy  of  bis  highest  genius.  Both 
strains  are  more  than  a thousand  years  old. 
St.  Augustine  may  have  listened  to  them 
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when,  in  the  basilica  of  Milan,  the  an- 
cient chanting  did  so  much  to  win  his 
heart  for  the  Christian  faith. 

I could  say  much  about  the  singing  of 
the  lovely  “Ave  verum"  of  Sheuren  and 
of  the  “Lauda  Jerusalem, " set  to  the 
“royal”  tone  and  something,  too,  should 
be  spoken  in  grateful  recongnition  to  the 
good  musician  who  played  the  harmonium . 
But  we  may  hope  to  hear  plain  chant 
Masses  on  more  occasions  than  one. — 
Iledfern  Mason,  in  “ The  San  Francisco 
Examiner 


Among  the  prominent  delegates  who  at- 
tended the  First  Congress  of  Chuich  Mu- 
sicians in  Cliff  Haven  last  summer,  none 
had  more  interesting  accounts  to  give  of 
their  musical  activities  than  the  Rev.  P. 
F.  Quinnan,of  Wyoming,  Pa.  Through 
the  initial  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter  of 
Rochester,  Father  Quinnan  inaugurated 
the  unusual  plan  of  having  his  congrega- 
tion sing  the  ordinary  for  the  High  Mass- 
es; men,  women,  and  children  join  in 
the  singing  of  the  Chant  every  Sunday. 

The  good  sisters  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  training  the  children,  who 
servecTas  leaders  for  the  adults.  The  con- 
gregation is  composed  of  representatives 
of  many  nationalities,  and  one  would  ex- 
pect this  in  itself  to  provide  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  The  results  however  are 
reported  to  be  most  satisfactory,  the  con- 
gregation having  taken  up  the  plan  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Monsignor  Giacomo  M.  Radini  Tedes- 
chi  whose  death  occurred  recently  in  Italy, 
is  reported  to  have  on  several  occasions 
publicly  reprimanded  organists  or  singers 
who  were  rendering  music  unsuitable  for 
Divine  service. 

When  he  was  a Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
often  protested  against  the  worldly  char- 
acter of  the  compositions  rendered  by  the 
choir.  It  was  notorious  that  the  choir  in 
following  the  custom  of  that  period,  sang 
florid  masses  and  vespers  of  the  operatic 
type. 

When  elected  Prefect  of  Music,  he  in- 
troduced new  regulations  for  the  choir, 
which  while  not  perfect,  considering  the 


time  and  circumstances,  reflect  great  credit 
upon  his  good  -tyste. 

As  Bishop  of  Bergamo,  while  pontifi- 
cating at  his  first  Mass  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  organist  took  the  occasion  to  play,  dur- 
ing an  interlude,  portions  of  Rossini's 
“Stabat  Mater."  The  Bishop  quietly 
gave  orders  that  the  organist  stop,  and 
play  only  that  which  was  in  keeping  with 
the  sacred  liturgy.  When  visiting  En- 
dine,  at  Vespers,  the  choirmaster  began 
with  a “Dixit"  written  in  rococo  style, 
with  its  roulades,  flourishes  and  cadenzas, 
the  Bishop  commanded  that  the  music  be 
stopped  immediately,  and  requested  the 
clergy  in  the  sanctuary  to  continue  the 
vespers  in  plainchant. 

He  was  instrumental  in  having  the  pro- 
fane style  of  music  abolished  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Diocesan 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Sacred  Music.  However  it  was  during 
his  visits  to  the  3o0  parishes  in  his  diocese 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good,  aiding  his  priests  to  effect  chan- 
ges and  making  practical  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  music  conditions. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Henderson,  the  able  music 
critic,  in  reviewing  a recent  performance 
of  the  “Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  writes  as 
follows  in  “The  New  York  Sun” 

“Perhaps  more  pertinent  to  note  at  this 
time  is  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  give  a 
good  performance  of  “The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna"  than  of  “La  Trnviata."  It  is 
also  simpler  than  meeting  successfully  the 
requirements  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  “Secret 
of  Suzanne,"  “Le  Donne  Curiose,"  or 
“L*  A more  Medico."  There  is  no  formid- 
able difficulty  in  finding  singers  who  can 
deliver  the  vigorous  declamatory  music  of 
the  contemporaneous  opera,  but  who  could 
not  sing  a Gregorian  “Gloria  in  excelsis" 
to  save  their  lives.  , 

“ When  the  Benedictine  monies  of  Salesmen 
restored  the  lost  art  o f sinking  the  chant  tliejf 
also  brought  out  clearly  that  the  method  of 
singing  it  contained  all  the  fundamentals  of 
the  entire  modern  art  of  song . The  first 
and  foremost  of  these  was  a sustained  le- 
gato. That  is  precisely  what  the  typical 
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modern  opera  singer  does  not  own.  He 
must  declaim  or  he  is  lost.  And  so  he  is 
at  home  in  the  so-called  ‘ ‘dramatic’ ’ works, 
but  not  in  the  classics,  nor  in  anything 
which  seeks  to  preserve  the  elegant  fluen- 
cy and  serene  beauty  of  the  classic  style.” 

“But  let  us  for  the  present  avoid  this 
topic  which  surely  leads  to  “bel  canto.” 
This  is  a hazardous  subject  at  all  times, 
and  it  is  certain  to  come  again.” 

Dr.  Richard  Terry  of  Westminster 
Cathedral  has  organized  a society  for  the 
performance  of  Bach’s  smaller  works — mo- 
tets, cantatas,  chamber  music — in  West- 
minster Cathedral  Hall. 

Bach  lovers,  whether  in  London  or  New 
York,  have  always  lamented  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  shorter  works  of  the  great 
master  are  seldem  to  be  heard.  We  wish 
we  had  a Terry  here  to  “kindle  our  hearts” 
with  such  music. 


Luigi  Bottazzo,  the  blind  musician, 
and  the  most  prolific  of  Italian  compo- 
sers of  Church  Music,  has  celebrated  on 
November  22nd,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  appointment  as  music  teacher  in 
the  Configliachi  Institute  for  the  blind,  in 
Padua,  Italy.  He  was  born  in  1845  of 
good  Catholic  parents,  and  became  blind, 
through  an  accident,  at  the  age  of  nine. 
But  being  gifted  with  a natural  love  for 
music  he  studied  under  the  best  maestri 
in  the  very  same  Institution  where  he  was 
afterwards  to  teach  so  long.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  had  written  already  a 
Fantasia  for  the  piano,  and  a Prayer  and 
a Barcarole  for  the  organ.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  har- 
mony, .of  counterpoint  and  of  the  organ  in 
the  Configliachi,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  which  has  just  been  celebrated.  In 
1872  he  became  organist  of  the  famous 
Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  an  ardent 
promoter  and  worker  in  the  cause  of  the 
reform  of  Church  Music.  All  his  pupils, 
numbering  over  250,  are  holding  now  high 
positions  as  choirmasters  and  organists  in 
Cathedrals,  Seminaries  and  Conservatories 
of  Italy;  among  others  the  Right  Rev. 


Mons.  R.  Casimiri,  Choirmaster  in  St. 
John  Lateran  and  Professor  in  the  High 
School  of  Church  Music  in  Rome. 

His  compositions  are  known  all  over 
the  world  and  have  reached  the  350  mark. 
They  are  noted  for  their  truly  religious 
and  melodic  beauty.  There  is  no  artifi- 
ciality or  conventionalism  of  style  in  them. 
He  can  be  called  the  Mozart  of  Church 
Music,  for  his  music  has  all  the  candor  and 
geniality  of  the  great  Master.  He  him- 
self is  already  called  the  Father  of  Church 
Music,  in  Italy.  He  was  made  a Knight 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by  King  Humbert 
in  1885  and  a Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  by  Pope  Pius  X.  in  1905. 

We  wish  him  many  more  years  of  use- 
fulness in  the  cause  of  the  reform  of 
Church  Music. 


It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
“Academia  Juan  Sebastian  Bach”  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  that  it  recently  gave 
a Bach  Cycle.  The  festival  is  said  to 
have  lasted  six  days  and  the  printed 
programme  seems  incredible.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  24  “preludes  and  fu- 
ghettas”  for  piano  and  three  chorales  for 
four  part  chorus;  the  next  day  15  two- 
part  inventions,  sonata  and  fugue  for 
piano  and  violin ; then  seven  preludes 
and  fugues  from  the  “Well  Tempered 
Clavier”  and  the  concerto  for  two  violins, 
followed  by  an  evening  devoted  to  the 
Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue  and  various 
single  numbers,  including  prelude  and 
fugue  on  the  name  of  Bac-h  and  prelude 
and  fugue  in  A minor.  The  last  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  piano  concertos  in 
G minor  and  F minor  and  that  in  C major 
for  three  pianos.  This  seems  like  some- 
thing more  than  a feast.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  “Academia”  is  a 
Conservatory  and  many  of  the  players 
were  its  pupils  and  the  rest  “professors”. 
But  even  so  the  festival  shows  a strangely 
intensive  cult  of  Bach. 


The  will  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Semple,  of 
Pittsburgh,  stipulates  that  the  income 
from  half  her  estate,  valued  at  $100,000, 
be  used  to  provide  vacations  for  women 
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who  work  for  their  living  or  who  are  ill. 
Other  funds  she  left  to  foster  church 
music. 

On  March  the  12th,  1908,  Feast  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  complete  publica- 
tion of  the  Roman  Gradual©  was  issued 
by  the  Vatican  Press.  On  that  very  day, 
Dom  Potbier  solemnly  presented  the  first 
copy  to  the  Holy  Father.  A witness  of 
the  audience  says  that  Pius  X.  wished  to 
be  the  first  to  see  the  new  book;  he  op- 
ened it  at  random,  at  page  128  of  the 
supplement  4 ‘pro  aliqui bus  locis”,  it  wTas 
the  Introit  of  the  new  Feast  of  Our  lady  of 
Lourdes.  The  Pope  sang  it  with  perfect 
taste  to  the  last  note. 

The  Franciscan  Order  and  the  Musical 
World  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  the 
great  priest-composer,  Father  Hartmann, 
O.F.M.,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  who  died 
of  heart-disease.  His  fame  grew  along 
with  that  of  Perosi  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Among  his  Oratorios  the  chief  were  “San 
Pietro’’.  “San  Francisco,”  and  the  “Last 
Supper”. 

A book  of  consuming  interest  is  “The 
Choirtrainer’s  Art”  (G.  Schirmer,)  by 
Dr.  A.  Madeley  Richardson,  who  was  for 
twelve  years  organist  and  director  of  the 
choir  at  Southwark  Cathedral,  and  now 
located  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Dr.  Richardson 
shows  in  his  various  chapters  broad  un- 
derstanding of  man  and  boy  nature,  and 
his  sensible  method  of  approaching  prob- 
lems in  other  matters  than  those  purely 
vocal  makes  what  he  has  to  say  interest- 
ing. 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  the 
choirmaster,  the  management  of  boys,  of 
men,  voice  production,  women  singers, 
and  English  and  American  boys.  Dr. 
Richardson  places  the  greater  stress  upon 
the  successful  handling  of  boys  than  of 
men.  He  believes  in  leading  rather  than 
driving,  but  in  a firm  discipline  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood  or  permit  the  choir- 
master to  be  imposed  upon. 

“The  English  boy  is  quiet,  steady, 
plodding,  reliable;  the  American  boy  is 


bright,  vivacious,  inquiring,  emotional,” 
says  Dr.  Richardson.  “Before  I came  to 
America  I was  warned  of  the  American 
boy.  I was  told  that  he  had  no  singing 
voice,  that  his  tone  was  thin  and  poor 
and  his  compass  limited;  that  he  was 
diflicult  to  manage  and  unwilling  to 
work;  and  in  other  ways  he  was  libelled 
to  me. 

“As  I expected,  all  this  proved  to  be 
pure  invention.  The  American  boy  often 
sings  very  badly,  to  be  sure,  and  he  often 
behaves  very  badly;  but  in  these  cases 
the  fault  lies  writh  the  choirmaster  rather 
than  writh  the  chorister.  We  hear  loud 
cries  for  more  choir  schools,  as  if  they 
were  the  one  thing  needful.  7he  real 
need  is  not  for  schools  for  choristers  but 
schools  for  choir  mast  era,  to  teach  them  to  use 
the  material  they  have  at  hand  in  every 
place  instead  of  seeking  for  something  out- 
side their  own  particular  range.” 

Dr.  G.  E.  Stubbs,  a well  known  auth- 
ority on  Boy  voice  training  according  to 
the  English  method  writes  in  a recent 
number  of  “The  New ’Music  Review”  on 
methods  in  vogue  in  various  countries. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  concluding  paragraph  is 
w?ell  worthy  of  quotation  and  attention  : — 

“While  it  is  only  just  to  give  due  credit 
to  modern  choir-masters,  who  have 
advanced  the  art  of  choir-boy  training,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  a very  old  art . 
What  the  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury did  not  know  al>out  the  boy  voice  is 
certainly  not  wTorth  knowing.  What  is 
commonly  called  “The  Old  Italian  Meth- 
od” did  not  arrive  at  maturity  without  a 
co-ordination  involving  the  voices  of  girls, 
boys,  and  women.  And  in  this  co-ordina- 
tion the  phenomena  and  characteristics  of 
the  boy  voice  wrere  studied  first  of  all , and 
the  results  were  utilized  in  the  voice-cul- 
tureof  girls  and  women.  The  opposite  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  generality 
of  musical  people,  yet  the  annals  of  ecclesi- 
astical music  make  the  point  clear  enough. 
No  amount  of  argument  logic  will  ever  con- 
vince certain  persons  that  the  boy  voice  is 
not  a newfangled  thing  of  no  importance, 
and  of  no  position  in  musical  history!” 
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The  International  Musical  ^Society, 
whose  members  honored  London  with  a 
visit  three  years  ago,  has  been  holding  a 
Congress  in  Paris  this  year. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  features 
of  this  great  gathering  has  been  the  com- 
plete survey  of  French  Church  music  from 
the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day, 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  members 
of  this  important  Society  by  some  of  the 
leading  Parisian  choirs. 

A sacred  concert  was  given  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Invalides  by  members  of  the  Paris 
Handel  Society,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Felix  Raugel,  maitre  de  chapelle  at  S. 
Eustache.  The  organ  was  played  by  M. 
Joseph  Bonnet,  organist  of  the  same 
church.  M.  Bonriet  played  several  solos 
of  great  interest  by  Roberdet  (Lully's  mas- 
ter), Cleramboult,  Marchand  (Bach's  ri- 
val), and  others.  The  organ  at  the  Inval- 
ides has  never  been  altered  since  it  was 
erected  in  the  early  18th  century,  except 
for  slight  modifications  about  100  years 
ago.  It  is  very  rarely  used,  but  is  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  and  its  fresh  clear  tone 
suited  the  old  music  to  perfection. 

Some  other  choral  music  of  the  lGth 
century  was  heard  at  a concert  given  in 
the  Salle  Gaveau.  The  limes  correspon- 
dent commenting  on  this  performance  re- 
marked that  4 ‘the  style  of  singing  was  not 
on  a very  high  level*;  but,"  he  continued, 
“a  succession  of  choral  performances 
showed  that  we  English  musicians  can 
still  learn  something  from  French  choral 
methods.  French  choirs  often  strike  us 
as  being  harsh  in  quality  and  uncertain 
in  intonation;  but  they  have  a certain 
emotional  power  which  is  entirely  their 
own.  A good  English  choir,  if  it  sings 
with  enthusiasm,  in  most  cases  seems  to 
pe  expressing  its  joy  in  the  physical  action 
in  singing,  or  at  best  its  joy  at  the  beauty 
of  the  music  which  it  sings.  A French 
ohoir,  even  in  the  uncouth  works  of  the 
primitives,  or  in  the  stately  dignity  of 
~*"y»  Rameau  or  Lalande,  seems  to 
nave  a much  more  real  sense  of  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  of  the  music.” 


A recent  number  of  The  Yorkshire 
Evening  Press , Eng.,  contains  some  inter- 
esting impressions  of  Mr.  T.Tertius  Noble 
concerning  church  music. 

Mr.  Noble's  American  experiences  have 
not  been  without  some  little  worries,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  re- 
marks:— 

“During  my  first  few  months  in  Amer- 
ica, from  May  to  September,  I was  obliged 
to  use  a ‘melodian'  at  our  services,  which 
were  held  in  the  chantry,  a small  side 
chapel,  holding  anywhere  from  300  to 
400  people.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  it 
was  necessary  to  huddle  the  whole  of  my 
choir  together  in  a lump  on  one  side:  the 
result  was  most  unsatisfactory,  but  it  had 
to  be  endured  without  grumbling,  for 
there,  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficul- 
ty. The  melodian  was  a perfect  night- 
mare. It  behaved  fairly  well  till  the  very 
last  time  it  was  used,  when  at  a most  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  service  the  handle  for 
blowing  broke  off,  and  the  colored  man 
who  blew  had  to  use  the  small  emergency 
handle  close  to  the  pedal  board.  This 
was  indeed  a trying,  and  certainly  a lud- 
icrous affair;  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot  at  the  time,  which  of  course  added 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  poor  man  at  the 
handle — [and  the  other  poor  man  at  the 
key-board?  Eds.]  During  these  Sundays 
my  mind  often  went  back  to  the  glorious 
Minster,  with  its  superb  organ,  and  I won- 
dered what  my  York  friends  would  have 
said,  had  they  run  in  to  see  me  at  my  mel- 
odian witli  the  colored  man  to  supply  the 
wind-.” 


Comparing  the  voices  of  American 
choristers  with  those  of  English  boys, 
Mr.  Noble  says:  — 

“Up  to  the  present  I have  found  the 
material  somewhat  inferior  to  the  fine 
voices  in  England,  although,  perhaps,  I 
have  been  rather  fortunate  with  my  boys 
at  Ely  and  York.  In  both  these  cathe- 
drals there  was  much  to  attract  the  boys; 
here  (in  New  York)  it  is  very  different. 
To  begin  with,  the  bringing  up  of  the 
American  boy  is  vastly  different  to  that 
of  the  old  country  lad.  Although  the 
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voices  are  not  so  good  from  a tonal  point 
of  view,  these  American  youngsters  are 
very  sharp,  sharper  than  most  provincial 
boys,  but  no  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  London  boy.  I feel  convinced  that 
there  are  many  first-rate  boy  singers  in 
America;  in  fact,  I have  heard  already 
some  boys  in  solo  work  who  are  superb 
singers,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  a short  time  I hope  to  possess  a choir 
school,  and  so  attract  boys  from  all  parts 
of  the  States.  In  this  way  I hope  to  build 
up  a fine  boy  choir;  till  then  I must  be 
content  with  whatever  material  corne3 
along.”  

And  concerning  the  American  choir 
men,  Mr.  Noble  remarked:  — 

“1  have  had  a number  of  applications 
since  I went  to  New  York  for  positions  in 
my  choir,  and  I regret  to  say  that  most  of 
the  applicants  possessed  voices  almost  en- 
tirely ruined  by  that  terrible  disease 
— vibrato.  I have  heard  more  of  this  in 
six  months  in  America  than  in  all  my 
professional  career.  Even  many  small  boys 
are  tainted  with  it,  and  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  inartistic  than  a choir  of  .‘JO  or 
40  voices  all  indulging  in  a violent  vibrato ? 
Yet  this  is  not  an  uncommon  thing. 
This  unfortunate  defect  in  our  American 
singers  should  be  wiped  out:  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sound 
musician,  in  whatever  branch  of  his  art 
he  may  practice,  to  do  his  level  best  to 
stamp  it  out.  The  choir-master  ought 
certainly  not  to  mince  matters  when  he 
comes  across  a chorister  alllicted  with  the 
notion  that  vibrato  is  sane  musical  ex- 
pression.” 

Speaking  at  a meeting  of  Musicians 
held  recently  in  York,  Mr.  C.  Carte  Doorly, 
organist  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverly, 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
modern  Italian  School  of  Church  and 
Organ  Music. 

Mr.  Doorly  said:  — 

“He  did  not  suppose  that  many  of  his 
audience  ever  thought  or  realized  that 
practically  everything  good  in  music  came 
from  Italy.  If  it  did  not  originally  come 
from  there,  it  benefited  by  its  sojourn  in 


Italy,  hpwever  long  that  may  have  been. 
With  regard  to  organ  music,  if  the  casual 
English  visitor  visiting  Italian  cathedrals 
or  churches  were  asked  to  make  a com- 
parison, he  would  say:  *;You  cannot  com- 
pare the  two ; we  are  far  ahead  of  them ! ” 
But  his  (the  lecturer’s)  experience  from 
an  entirely  unprejudiced  view  of  the  case 
had  led  him  to  form  the  opinion  that 
England  had  a great  deal  to  Jearn  from 
Italy.  Taken  generally,  our  state  of 
Church  music  was  appalling.  Its  great 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  its  great 
weakness  were  the  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful singing  of  the  boys.  In  York  Min- 
ster that  afternoon  they  had  an  example 
of  the  very  best  Church  music.  Generally 
speaking,  they  made  it  a treble  solo,  with 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  accompaniment. 
The  interest  was  in  the  treble  part  and  the 
organ,  and  that  was  a very  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  With  regard  to  organs 
we  had  an  extraordinary  number  of  won- 
derfully constructed  instruments  and 
singularly  capable  players,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
we  were  on  the  wrong  tack  with  regard  to 
organ  music,  and  suffering  from  false 
ideals,  lie  severely  criticised  the  pro- 
grammes which,  as  a rule,  were  played  at 
English  organ  recitals,  and  lamented  the 
little  use  that  was  made  of  the  diapasons. 
In  Italy  there  was  a distinct  school  of 
Church  and  organ  music.  The  first  great 
influence  was  an  appreciation  and  proper 
understanding  of  Blainsong,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  music,  because  its 
strength  lies  in  being  melodic.  To 
modern  ears  it  might  sound  quaint,  but 
it  was  not  more  quaint  than  some  modern 
music,  and  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
Church  music  was  its  melody.  The 
second  influence  of  the  Italian  school  was 
that  of  Bach  and  Palestrina,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  founder  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
vocal  music.  In  Italy,  too,  Bach  was  ab- 
solutely loved.  The  third  influence  was 
that  of  Wagner,  whose  spirit  the  Italian 
student  assimilated.  The  two  things 
which  students  learnt  from  Wagner  were 
the  fitness  of  things  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  harmonic  outlook.  He  spoke  of 
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the  Italian  organs  as  being  instruments  of 
true  organ  tone,  and  not  constructed  for 
the  playing  of  orchestral  music  which 
organs  were  never  intended  for.  In  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  our  pride  of  Church 
music,  the  overwhelming  organ  was  be- 
coming a nuisance.  He  did  not  blame 
the  organist,  but  the  construction  of  the 
organ.  The  characteristic  of  Italian 
Church  music  was  its  melodiousness,  the 
purity  of  its  writing,  and  its  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  manner." 


At  the  Memorial  Discourse  recently  de- 
livered as  appointed  at  the  solemn  requiem 
mass  for  Father  F.  W.  Faber  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  preacher  (Father  Kenelm  Digby  Best) 
that  in  all  of  Faber’s  fascinating  hymns 
and  poems  he  "let  himself  go,  and  set  free 
all  the  poetry  of  his  temperament.  Noth- 
ing escaped  his  keen  eye,  and  he  was  never 
at  a loss  for  language  to  describe  what  he 
saw,  and  then  he  was  able  too  to  make 
his  readers  see  what  he  was  beholding." 

This  faculty  of  making  others  see  and 
hear  was  the  life  mission  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  at  Rome,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Oratorio . John  Evelyn,  who  visited 
Rome  in  1644,  made  the  following  entry 
in  his  world-famous  Diary:  "This  even- 
ing I was  invited  to  hear  rare  music  at  the 
Missa  Nuova,  the  black  marble  pillars 
within  led  us  to  that  most  precious  Oratory 
of  Philippus  Nerius,  their  founder  .... 
their  mottetos , which  in  a lofty  cupola 
richly  painted,  were  sung  by  such  rare 
voices,  accompanied  by  theorboes,  harp- 
sichords, and  viols,  that  we  were  even 
ravished  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening." 

St.  Philip  Neri  was  not  a great  musician 
himself,  but  his  influence  was  profound, 
and  far  reaching,  nevertheless.  He  did 
in  church  music  what  he  did  in  ecclesi- 
astical history;  he  found  in  the  spiritual 
life,  a master  musician,  Palestrina,  and 
by  means  of  him  reformed  the  sacred 
music  of  his  time.  Nor  was  his  influence 
confined  to  Palestrina  alone.  He  drew 


to  himself  the  greatest  musicians  of  the 
day  in  Rome,  and  by  these  means  made 
the  Oratory  the  musical  centre  of  Rome. 
Annimuccia  of  Florence,  Palestrina’s 
successor  at  the  Vatican  Basilica  in  1553, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  St. 
Philip  Neri.  Verily  the  world’s  greatest 
musicians  owe  much  to  the  Church’s 
greatest  saints ! 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
anonymous  "open  letter  to  organists  and 
choirmasters"  in  the  Musical  Standard 
for  Nov.  15. 

This  communication  deals  with  the 
vexed  question  of  choir-training. 


Here  are  just  a few  of  its  more  note- 
worthy sentences:  — 

"Speaking  of  male  choirs — my  experi- 
ence is  that  in  a men  and  boys’  choir  it 
is  possible  to  get,  by  judicious  training, 
more  purity  of  tone,  better  attack,  better 
phrasing,  better  finish  and  more  artistic 
singing.  With  boys  it  is  true  the  choir- 
master has  to  beconstanly  on  the  teach, 
teach,  teach;  boys’  voices  are  always 
breaking,  and  the  same  ground  has  to  be 
trodden  over  again  and  again,  but  what 
does  that  matter?  If  a choirmaster  has 
not  got  patience  and  indomitable  per- 
severance he  is  not  fitted  to  be  a choir- 
master. 

I assert  there  are  two  causes  for  the 
indifferent  choirs  in  our  churches  and 
chapels.  One  is  the  incapacity  of  the 
choirmaster,  and  the  other  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  private  voice  trainer.  To  deal  writh 
the  latter  point  first.  To  say  that  our 
church  choirs  represent  the  best  voices  in 
the  various  districts  in  which  the  church 
stands  is  far  from  the  truth.  For  this, 
to  a large  extent  local  professors  of  music, 
who  give  lessons  in  singing  to  pupils  who 
will  never  be  heard  of  outside  their  own 
doors,  are  responsible.  They  tell  their 
pupils  that  they  must  not  sing  in  a choir 
as  it  is  harmful  to  their  voices.  The  re- 
sult is  they  refuse  to  join  the  church  choir 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  bestowing  upon  them  the  blessing  of 
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a voice.  I quote  from  a letter  I have  be- 
fore me:  ‘My  singing  master  is  very  much 
against  my  singing  in  a choir,  and  I feel 
while  I am  being  taught  by  him  I am 
bound  to  do  as  he  thinks/  and  the  church 
choir  is  perforce  mainly  comprised  of  en- 
thusiasts who  may  or  may  not  possess 
voices.  No,  these  individuals  with  voices 
are  content  to  waste  them  on  the  next  door 
neighbour,  who  hears  them  practising 
songs  through  the  wall,  because  they 
think  or  are  told  that  if  they  come  and 
sing  a few  hymns  and  an  anthem  in  the 
choir  they  will  irretrievably  spoil  their 
voices. 

The  members  of  the  choir  are  therefore 
not  composed  of  the  choicest  voices  in  the 
districts,  and  the  choirmaster  has  there- 
fore an  increasingly  difficult  task,  to 
create  good  music  out  of  indifferent 
material,  and  the  grumblers  and  the 
croakers  croak  loudly  and  talk  about 
‘‘what  a rotten  choir  we’ve  got/’  and 
so  on. 

It  is  quite  true  possibly,  but  grumbling 
won’t  help  matters,  but  it  isn’t  the  fault 
of  the  choirmaster — or  it  is — and  now  I 
come  to  my  former  point  which  is:  — 

I assert  that  the  great  majority  of  so- 
called  choirmasters  are  not  worthy  of  the 
name ! Choristers  know  it  and  won ’t  join 
the  choirs.  That  is  a sweeping  assertion 
to  make.  When  I say  this  I mean  real 
choirmasters  are  so  few  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  them,  and  this  remark  I assert  ap- 
plies not  only  to  church  choirmasters  but 


to  conductors  of  choirs  great  and  small. 

I assert  that  even  with  the  voices  which 
are  at  present  found  in  the  choirs  of  our 
ohurches  and  chapels,  much  greater  and 
better  results  could  be  obtained,  given 
proper  choirmasters. 

The  choirmasters  of  the  present  day  are 
content  to  teach  their  choristers  the  mel- 
odies and  the  various  parts  of  the  har- 
monies, to  sing  in  time  and  tune,  to  sing 
piano  and  forte  and. so  on  where  marked, 
and  that  is  about  all.  As  to  enunciation, 
phrasing,  interpretation  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words,  interpretation  of  the  music, 
these  tilings  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  result  is  that  apart  from 
piano  and  forte,  hymns  and  anthems  are 
sung  as  they  are  played  on  piano  organs. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  singers  take  only 
a superficial  interest  in  their  work,  when 
if  they  were  properly  handled  they  would 
be  absorbed  in  it.  ' 

Here  are  some  of  the  faults  common 
amongst  church  choirs: — Not  starting  to- 
gether— bad  time — bad  attack — bad  fin- 
ish— bad  enunciation — bad  phrasing — 
some  choristers  pronouncing  a word  one 
way,  others  pronouncing  it  another, 
without  feeling — hard  singing — without 
soul — merely  mechanical  sound.  Solo 
boys  in  most  churches  are  mere  musical 
toys,  singing  without  musical  expression 
or  feeling  or  soul,  singing  of  any  kind, 
and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mind 
of  the  composer,  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  discover  it.” 


NOTES  CANADIENNES, 


\ Archeveche  de  Montreal, 
( le  4 novembre,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  cure, 

Les  cours  de  chant  gregorien  dont  je 
vous  ai  parle  pendant  les  dernieres  re- 
traites  pastorales,  commenceront  lundi 
soil*,  9 novembre,  a 8 heures,  a 1’Univer- 
site  Laval.  I Is  seront  donnes  par  M. 
l’abbe  Garrouteigt  et  M.  l’abbe  Bouhier. 

Je  desire  que  ces  cours  soient  fidelement 
suivis  par  les  maitres  de  chapelle,  les  or- 
ganistes  et  les  membres  des  differents 


choeurs  de  nos  eglises.  Ils  en  compren- 
dront  l’imporlance  et  l’utilite.  Veuillez 
leur  transmettremon  invitation  pressante. 
Ils  seront  tous  beureux  de  s’y  rendre,  je 
n’en  .doute  pas.  Je  serai  moi-mdme 
present  a la  le^on  d’ouverture. 

Agreez,  Monsieur  le  cure,  /assurance  de 
non  entier  devouement. 

t PAUL,  arch.  de  Montreal. 

T.  S. — II  va  sans  dire  que  le  clerge  et  les 
religieux  sont  invites  a ces  cours. 
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k La  Semaine  Religieuse  de  Montreal, 
( 2 novembre,  14. 

UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 
Faculte  Des  Arts 

Cours  pratique  de  Chant  gregorien. 

Une  s6rie  de  legons  de  chant  gregorien, 
donnees  par  M.  Bouhier,  p.  s.  s.,  inaitre 
de  chapelle  a Notre- Dame,  et  par  M.  Gar- 
routeigt,  p.  s.  s.,  maitre  de  chapelle  au 
Grand-Seminaire,  s’ouvrira  bientot  a la 
Faculte  des  Arts  de  PUniversite  Laval. 

Ces  legons  auront  un  caractCe  surtout 
pratique.  Elies  s'adressent  aux  maitres 
de  chapelle  et  aux  chantres  desireux, 
corame  tous  doivent  P£tre,  de  s’initier  au 
veritable  chant  ecclesiastique  tel  qu’il  a 6te 
restaure  par  le  Souverain-Pontife  Pie  X. 

Les  legons,  absolument  gratuites,  au- 
ront lieu  une  fois  la  semaine,  le  lundi,  a, 
huit  heures  du  soir  precises,  dans  la  salle 
dite  de  la  BibliothSque.  Le  cours  com- 
mencera  lundi,  le  9 novembre.  II  est  in- 
dispensable, pour  le  suivre  avec  fruit,  de 
se  procurer  le  Paroissien  romain , edition 
vaticaneavec  signesrythmiques  (Desclee). 


Monseigneur  Bruchesi  desirait  depuis 
longtemps  voir  le  chant  gregorien  execute 
partout  dans  son  diocese;  corame  il  Pest 
depuis  nombre  d’annees  au  Seminaire, 
dans  beaucoup  de  communautes  religi- 
euses  et  dans  quelques  paroisses.  C’est 
pourquoi  il  pria  Messieurs  les  Abbes 
Garrouteigt  et  Bouhier,  de  la  Societe  de 
St.  Sulpice,  de  donner  des  cours  d PUni- 
versite. Le  succds  semble  depasser  les 
esperances.  Plusieurs  centaines  d’audi- 
teurs  assidus  se  rendent  chaque  lundi  d 
PUniversite.  Parmi  eux  beaucoup  de 
prfitres  et  de  maitres  de  chapelle.  Mr. 
Garrouteight  a amene  deux  fois  son  excel- 
lente  Schola  du  Seminaire.  On  fait  chan  - 
ter  aussi  Pauditoire,  etPexecution  est  fort 
convenable.  Il  y aura  au  moins  une 
quinzaine  de  legons.  Cela  promet  pour 
Pavenir. 


Belle  Audition  D’orgue  et  Salut  So- 

LENNEL  A NOTRE  DAME,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

La  f6te  de  Sainte-Cecile,  Pauguste  pa- 
tronne  des  musiciens,  a ete  celebree  avec 
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un  eclat  sans  precedent  hiersoir,  dPeglise 
Notre- Dame. 

Depuis  quelques  annees,  une  coutume 
touchante  reunit  d Notre-Dame  les  cho- 
rales de9  paroisses  de  la  ville,  poury  execu- 
ter  un  programme  de  chant  et  de  inusique 
en  Phonneur  de  celle  qui  fut  la  confidente 
des  anges. 

La  fete  d’hier  presentait  un  aspect  .in- 
accoutume,  la  restauration  parfaite  des  or- 
gues  de  Peglise-mere  de  Montreal.  Ces 
instruments  ont  ete  repares  enticement, 
il  y a quelques  semaines,  et  Notre-Dame, 
pent  s’enorgueillir  maintenant  d’avoir  les 
orgues  les  plus  parfaites,  comme  les  plus 
considerables  de  PAmerique. 

A cette  occasion  de  la  restauration  des 
orgues,  le  professeur  J.  D.  Dussault,  orga- 
niste  de  Notre-Dame,  avait  prepare  un 
magnifique  programme,  oil  Pon  remar- 
quait  les  plus  beaux  chefs-d'oeuvre  de 
musique  religieuse. 

Une  foule  euorme,  pres  de  douze  mille 
personnes,  venues  de  toutes  les  parties  de 
la  ville  assistait  a cette  imposante  cere- 
monie.  Mgr.  Bruchesi  presida  la  bene- 
diction du  Saint-Sacrement,  assiste  de  M. 
le  cur6  Labelle  de  Notre-Dame  comme  ' 
diacre,  et  de  M.  le  cure  Belanger,  de 
Saint-Louis  de  France,  comme  sous-dia- 
cre.  Le  sanctuaire  6tait  lempli  de  pr^tres 
et  de  religieux. 

M.  Pabbe  Melangon  donna  Pallocution 
de  circonstance.  11  expliqua  le  role  des 
orgue3  dans  le  culte  catholique. 

“Sainte-Cecile,  ditM.  Melangon,  au  de- 
but de  son  allocution,  la  vierge,  chere  au 
ceeur  de  tous  les  musiciens,  vous  retrouve 
tous  lesan9,  fideleset  nombreux,  celebrant 
avec  PEglise,  safete  harmonieuse.,,  Cet- 
te annee  un  attrait  nouveau  se  pnHe  d la 
celebration  de  cette  fete,  parce  que  les  or- 
gues de  Notre-Dame  ont  ete  restaurCs. 
Ces  orgues  son  tun  peu  notreorgueil,dnous 
catholiques.  Elies  sont  Pecho  tr&s  pur  de 
ladivinite.  Quiconque  observe  la  nature 
n’est  pas  lent  a constater  qu’ils’en  dtfgage 
une  pure  harmonie.  HarmOnie  des  mon- 
tagnes,  des  deserts,  des  forets,  des  rivages 
et  des  mers.  Tout  est  co-ordonne  et  il  est 
facile  de  voir  qu’un  Etre  Supreme  a preside 
d la  creation,  qui  est  la  voix  du  Verbe. 
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De  tous  les  instruments  de  musique,  un 
seul  a pu  repondre  a toutes  les  exigences 
pour  6tre  l’interprete  de  la  musique  religi- 
euse.  C’est  1’orgue,  1 ’instrument  par  ex- 
cellence. II  faut  saluer  l’orgue  comrne 
le  roi  des  instruments  de  musique,  dont 
les  echos  montent  vers  Dieu.  L’orgue 
est  rinstrument  par  excellence,  celui  qui 
s’adapte  le  mieux  a la  liturgie.  C’est 
pourquoi  l’Eglise  lui  a toujours  reserve  la 
place  d’honneur. 

Des  le  deuxitnne  siecle,  elle  en  installe 
dans  ses  temples.  Tertullien,  Saint-Au- 
gustin,  Saint- Jerome,  ont  celebre  ses  sons 
pleins  de  splendeur  et  de  magnificence. 
Pepin  le  Bref  et  Charlemagne  en  font  ve- 
nir  de  Constantinople  et  en  font  don  aux 
monasteres  et  aux  cloitres  de  leur  royaume. 

Plus  tard,  les  moines  les  perfectionnent ; 
un  invente  la  gamine,  un  autre  lesolfege, 
et  les  grands  maitres  de  chapel  le  mod  er- 
nes viennent  lui  con  Tier  leurs  emotions  re- 
ligieuses  et  lui  demander  un  pain  qu’nn 
siecle  petri  de  materialisme  leur  refusait. 


L’orgue  rend  done  les  Emotions  de 
l’tlme  et  les  sentiments  de  la  nature,  il  ex- 
cite a la  priere,  il  la  soutient,  il  la  pro- 
longe. 

Ecoutez  la  grande  voix  de  vos  orgues, 
dit  en  terminal! t le  predicateur,  qu’elle 
fasse  descend  re  dans  vos  limes  des  pen- 
sees  d’6ternelle  confraternit6. 

Le  programme  suivant  a etc  execute  : 

PROGRAMME 

Entree — Grand  Choeur,  op.  18.... Alex.  Gullmant. 


Acclamations Le  Choenr 

RECITAL  D'OKOUE 

1 —  Allegro  Maestoso  op.  28  L.  Vierne  (Extrait  de  la 

3e  Symphonie) 

2—  Andante  (lfcre  Sonate)  F.  Bowarski 

3—  Scherzo E.  Bossi 

4—  Final  en  Si  Bemol VV.  Waistenholme 

SALUT  80LENNEL 

CorJesu  Gounod 

Ave  Verum Lemmons 

Panis  Augelicus  arranged  by  N.  A.  Montaui 

C.  Franck 

Tota  pulchra  es Perosi 

Ave  Maria  Guilmant 

Tantum  Ergo  Saint-Satins 

8ortie— Final,  8e  Symphonie  0.  M Widor 


M.  L’abbe  L.  Bouhier.  maitre  de  cliapelle  de 
Notre-Dame  dirigeait  les  Chceurs  (plus  de 400  voix) 
Execution  brillante,  d’un  effet  puissant. 


PROGRAMMES 


From  The  Baltimore  Sun , 

November  18,  1914. 

FEAST  AT  ST.  MARY’S  SEMINARY 

Cardinal  and  Bishop  Shahan  Take  Part  In 
Celebration. 

With  Cardinal  Gibbons  presiding  and 
Bishop  Shahan,  president  of  the  Catholic 
University,  as  celebrant,  a pontifical  mass 
was  sung  yesterday  morning  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  in  honor  of  the  patronal  feast  of 
the  institution.  The  entire  student  body 
and  the  faculty  of  the  institution  attended 
the  services,  which  were  held  in  the 
seminary  chapel. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  R.  Dyer,  president 
of  the  seminary,  was  host  to  the  visitors 
at  dinner  after  mass.  The  seminary  choir 
of  90  voicss,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Leo  P.  Mantzetti,  gave  the  following 
programme  of  music: 

Processional — Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus, 

Perosi — Manzctti 

Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Aguus  Dei — Holy 

Rosary  Mass Botrazzo-Manzetti 

Credo— De  Angelis,  three-part  figured  music, 


alternated  with  Gregoriau  melodies.  .Montani 

Offertory— Concupiseit Montani 

Recessional — Oremus  pro  Pontifice Manzetti 

Vespers — Magnificat,  two-part  figured 
music,  alternated  with  Gregorian 

psalmody  of  the  eighth  mode Ravanello 

Benediclion-(a)  Ego  Sum  Panis Amadei 

(b)  Ave  Maria Perosi 

(c)  lantum  Ergo Manzetti 

The  “proper"  for  mass  and  vespers  was  sung 

according  to  the  Gregorian  melodies  of  the  breviary 
of  St.  Sulpice. 

The  Credo  sung  on  this  occasion,  was  given  its 
first  rendition. 

From  The  Baltimore  Sun , 

December  25,  1914. 

FEAST  AT  ST.  MARY’S  SEMINARY 

Cardinal  Gibbons  Will  Pontificate  Today  At 
Cathedral. 

Midnight  masses  were  held  in  every 
section  of  the  city  last  night  in  the  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  there  were  great  congre- 
gations present.  There  will  be  early 
masses  this  morning  in  all  churches  which 
did  not  hold  midnight  mass.  At  the 
Cathedral  there  will  be  a pontifical  mass 
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at  11  o’clock,  at  which  Cardinal  Gibbons 
will  officiate. 

A feature  of  this  service  will  be  the 
singing,  which  will  be  on  a larger  scale 
than  ever  before  attempted.  The 
Cardinal  is  much  interested  in  the 
programme,  which  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti  of  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary.  The  following  will  be 
the  program  of  music: 

“Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,'*  two-part  motet  by 
Perosi,  choirmaster  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome, 
arranged  for  four  equal  voices,  by  Leo  P.  Manzetti. 

“Tui  Sunt  Coeli,"  offertory  for  four  equal 
voices,  by  A.  Wiltberger. 

“Oremus  Pro  Pontifice,”  motet  for  four  equal 
voices,  by  LeoP.  Manzetti. 

Pontifical  Vespers: 

“Domine  Ad  Adjuvandum,"  for  four  equal 
voices,  by  Manzetti. 

Alternate  verses  of  the  Psalmi  in  falsibordoni 
for  four  equal  voices,  by  Manzetti. 

Magnificat,  two-part  figured  music,  alternated 
with  chant,  by  O.  Ravanello, 

“O  Sacrum  Convivium,"  four  equal  voices,  by 
Perosi. 

“Adeste  Fideles,"  three  equal  voices  by  Qravicr. 

“Tantum  Ergo,"  four  equal  voices,  by  Pales- 
trina. 

The  proper  of  the  mass  will  be  rendered  by  the 
whole  community  of  the  seminary,  in  unison  with 
the  choir,  making  a grand  total  of  300  voices. 


Christmas  Programme. 

St.  Jean  Baptist’s  Church,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Parent,  Rector. 

J.  O.  D.  de  Bondy,  Organist  and  Choir  Director. 


Parochial  Mass,  10.45  o'clock  A.  M. 


Vieux  Noels Dubois 

Organ 

Introit — “Puer  natus  est  nobis".  ..Vatican  edition 

Kyrie— “Missa  88.  Cordis  Jesu" Bonvin 

Gloria—  “ “ 44  14  41 

Graduate — “Viderunt  omnes" Vatican  edition 

Alleluia “ 14 

Credo — “Missa  88.  Cordi  Jesu" Bonvin 

Offertorium:— “Tui  sunt  coeli" 44 


Sanctus:— 44Missa  88.  Cordi  Jesu” 44 

Benedictus: — 44  4 4 4 4 44  4 4 

Agnus  Dei:—  4 4 4 4 4 4 “ “ 

Communio: — “Viderunt  omnes". ..Vatican  edition 
“Les  Anges  dans  nos  campagnes" Gagnon 


Responses  by  the  sanctuary  choir  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rev.  G.  A.tiodreau. 

Vespers  were  entirely  Gregorian. 

BENEDICTION. 

O 8alutaris . .0.  Depuydt 

Alma  redemptoris Oscar  Van  Durme 

Tantum  ergo O.  Depuydt 

The  following  programme  was  rendered 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  New 
York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Patronal  Feast,  Sunday,  December 
6th,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Young,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Pietro  A.  Yon, 
Organist. 

Organ  Prelude Second  Sonata Rudnick 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  Missa  Hosanua  Filio 

David P A.  Yon 

Proper  of  the  Mass... For  the  feast  of  St  ' 

Francis  Xavier  Gregorian  Chant 

Offertory  Interlude Adagio P.  A.  Yon 

Organ  Postlude Graud  Choeur Bossi 

VESPERS 

Psalms  and  Antiphons  Gregorian  Chant 

Hymn Kothe 

Alma  Redemptoris  Mater F.  X.  Witt 

Motet  “Jesu  Dulcis” B.  O Klein 

O Sacrum  Convivium Viadana 

Tantum  Ergo F.  X Witt 


Programme  rendered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Inauguration  of  the  new  three  manual 
organ  in  the  Church  of  The  Immaculate 
Conception,  Montreal,  Canada. 


ORGAN  RECITAL. 

Suite  Gothique Boellmann 

(Choral,  Prifcre  A Notre  Dame,  Toccata  ) 

Pastorale Padre  Martini 

Carillon Westeuholme 

Interlude Callaerts 

Meditation Hollins 

Prifcre  au  Dieu  des  Armces ...Alkan 


The  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Rev  J.  P.  Des- 
jardins, 8.J.,  rendered  the  following  numbers: 

Cor  Jesu 4 pt.  chorus Stehle 

Sanctus  and  Benedictus  .4  pt.  chorus  (Mass 

in  A.)....  . . ....  Rheinbergcr 

Ave  Maria Orison 

Tantum  Ergo Stehle 

Laudate Faux  Bourdon ....  Perruchot 


The  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  Montreal,  Canada  composed  of  60 
boys  and  30  men  rendered  the  following 
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programme  Christmas  day.  The  Choir- 
master is  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.S. 

FOR  THE  ORDINARY  OF  THE  MASS 

Kyrie..  ..Liturgically  arranged ...  .Cesar  Franck 


Gloria Pilot 

Credo St.  8aens 

8anctua  and  Beuedictus L.  Vierne 

Agnus  Dei Cesar  Franck 


For  the  Proper  of  the  Muss  the  Gregor- 
ian Chant  according  to  the  Vatican  Edi- 
tion was  rendered. 


The  Choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  com- 
posed of  30  toys  and  20  men  under  the 
direction  of  Nicola  A.  Montani,  gave  the 
following  programme  last  Christmas  day. 
Organ  Prelude. . .Noel. . .(  Salute).  ..Adolfo  Bossi 
Processional. ..Holy  Night,  Silent  Night.  ..Gruber 
Proper  of  the  Mass Gregorian  Chant 

Vatican  Edition 

■ * ■ 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  Messe  Brfcve,  Written 
iu  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Motu  Proprio,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral 

of  Rheims Theodore  Dubois 

Credo  (New)  De  Augelis,  Alternate  verses 

for  4 Part  Male  chorus Montani 

Offertory  Motet Adeste  Fideles 

arr.  by  N.A.  Montani 

Communion  Motet Tollite  Hostias. . .8t.  Saens 

Organ  Postlude Impromptu 

Rev.  Virgil  Genevrier 

FOR  BENEDICTION  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

Ave  Verum. . .3  partchorus. . ..Martin  Q.  Dumler 

Tantum  Ergo, (Mss) 4 part  chorus 

Rev.  Virgil  Genevrier 

Adoremus  and  Laudate Gregorian  Chant 

The  above  programme  was  repeated  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
patronal  feast  of  the  Church,  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  octave  of  Christmas,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  “Ecce  Sacerdos”  by  Edward 
Elgar  and  the  proper  for  that  day. 

Musical  programme  rendered  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Phila- 
delphia, Christmas,  at  the  5 o'clock  and 
10.30  a.  m.  Solemn  Pontifical  Masses 
by  the  choir  of  40  boys  and  20  men  un- 
der the  direction  of  Rev.  James  A.  Boy- 
lan.  Alpli.  Heuermann,  Organist. 


Ecce  8acerdos Filke 

Proper  of  the  Mass.  .Gregorian  Chant  Vatican  Ed. 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  Missa  “Benedicamus 

Domino’* Perosi 

Offertory  Motet Adeste  Fidelea 

FOR  BENEDICTION  OF  TIIE  MOST  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

Ave  Verum  Mozart 

Tantum  Ergo Palestrina 

Laudate  Gregorian 


Programme  rendered  by  the  Choir  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  under  the  direction  of 
Nicola  A.  Montani. 

The  Sacred  Concert  was  given  in  the 
Church  and  repeated  at  the  Catholic  Girls’ 
High  School  before  an  audience  of  500 
sisters,  music  teachers,  and  organists. 

The  programme  contained  an  introduc- 
tory reference  to  the  history  of  Gregorian 
Chant.,  and  an  explanatory  account  of  the 
polyphonic  composition  rendered. 

PROGRAMME 

Processional— Hark!  Hark!  My  Soul! 

Faber-Montani 

PART  i. 

Gregorian  Chant From  the  Vatican  Edition 

of  the  Graduate 

1 —  Introit— Puer  Natus  est  nobis 

2 —  Kyrie 

From  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Cum 
jubilo),  12th  century  melody. 

3—  Sanctus  aud  Benedictus — (Fifth  Mode) 

Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  14th  century 
melody. 

4 —  Communiou — (Sixth  Mode) 

Pascha  nostrum  from  the  proper  of  the 
Mass  Easter  Sunday. 

5 —  Ave  Verum  Corpus — (Sixth  Mode) 

Ancient  Melody 

PART  II. 

Polyphonic  Compositions— Sixteenth  Century 

1 —  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria. . . .T.  L.  Da  Vittoria 

(1540-1608) 

For  four  part  chorus,  uuaccompanied . 

2— 0  Bone  Jesu  . . . G . P . da  Palestrina  (1526-1593) 

Motet  for  four  part  chorus. 

3 —  O Sacrum  Convivium G.  P.  da  Palestrina 

Four  part  chorus. 

4 —  Sanctus  from  the  “Missa  Sine  Nomine” 

G.  P.  da  Palestrina 

Four  part  chorus. 
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FART  III. 

1—  Aye  Maria J.  Arcadelt  (1514-1560) 

For  four  part  chorus  with  organ. 

2—  Aye  Verum VV.  A.  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

Four  part  chorus  and  organ. 

PART  IV. 

Modern  Liturgical  Compositions. 

1— Pater  Noster P.  I.  Tschaikowsky 

For  four  part  chorus  unaccompanied. 

2 — Sanctus — from  the  Missa  Pontificalia 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi 

3—  Agnus  Dei— from  the  Missa  Festiva 

.Nicola  A.  Montani 

Offertory  Motet— Christus  Vincit,  Alex.  Guilmant 
HYMNS  FOR  BENEDICTION. 

O Salutaris  H ostia,  chorus  of  men....C.  St  Saens 
Panis  Angelicus— five  part  chorus. . .Cesar  Franck 
Tantum  Ergo— five  part  chorus.... N.  A.  Montani 

Adoremus  and  Laudate Gregorian  Chant 

Recessional — Glory  to  Thee,  MyGod..Ch.  Gounod 

Sacred  Concert  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  St.  Cecilia  Choir  at  St  Francis 
Church,  by  St.  Anthony’s  Choristers  of 
St.  Anthony’s  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Al.  Rhode,  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus Elgar 


Ave  Maria Arcadelt 

(a  capella). 

Angelus  Domini Gruber 

Master  Ralph  Woepke,  Soloist. 

Ave  Yerum Gounod 

(a  capella.) 

Thine  are  the  Heavens ..Filke 

PART  SECOND. 

Mane  nobiscum Podbertsky 

a) .  8alve  Regina Full  Choir 

b) .  Vidi  Aquam,  a specimen  of  “melis- 

matic”  chant .By  Boy  Choristers 

c) .  Absolve  Domine By  Men  Choristers 

Ave  Maria,  over  a Gregorian  Theme 

Guilmant Mr.  Jos.  Reis,  Soloist. 

O Salutaris Beltjens 

Six  part  Polyphony  of  the  Holland  school. 

O Salutary  Host Mercanti 

Duet:  Mr.  B.  Niewoehner  and  Master 
O.  Thomas. 

O Crux  Ave  (a  capella) Nekes 

PART  THIRD. 

Ave  Maria Dietrich 

Master  R.  Hinters,  Soloist. 

Stabat  Mater Rheinberger 

Passion  Litany Richardson 

Terra  Tremuit Gruber 

Cor  Dulce  Dietrich 

Master  E.  Liermann,  Soloist. 

Reges  Tharsis Filke 


RE  VI 

Hymnals. 

The  Oregon  Catholic  Hymnal.  Edited 
by  Frederick  W.  Goodrich  Organist  and 
Director  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Published  by  the  Catholic  Book 
and  Church  Supply  Co.,  491  Washington 
St.,  Portland,  Oregon.  J.  Fischer  & Bro., 
7.  to  11  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature 
pf  the  Church  music  reform  movement 
!n  this  country  is  the  great  improvement 
}u  the  general  character  of  the  Hymnals 
lssued  since  the  “Motu  Proprio”  was 

Promulgated. 

To  appreciate  the  difference  in  the 
ype  of  hymnals  published  in  the  early 
and  those  issued  recently,  one  need 
ut  put  them  side  by  side  and  examine 
the  contents  carefully. 

Two  notable  exceptions  to  this  early 


E WS  . 

type  of  Hymnal  are  the  books  by  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  B.  Young,  S.  J.,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  New  York, 
whose  “Roman  Hymnal”  is  still  a model 
in  many  respects,  and  the  “Catholic  Hym- 
nal” compiled  by  Rev.  Alfred  Young, 
C.S.P. 

That  the  cheap  and  tawdry  musical 
style  so  often  found  in  many  of  the  old 
hymnals  is  gradually  becoming  obsolete, 
is  a matter  of  artistic  satisfaction,  for  it 
means  that  the  Convents  and  Academies 
under  whose  auspices  many  of  these 
hymnals  were  published,  are  no  longer 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a type  of  music  unworthy  of 
rendition  in  the  church  and  school. 

Fewer  and  fewer  hymns  are  being  pub- 
lished with  elaborate  cadenzas  in  true 
operatic  style,  with  a sad  minor  strain  in 
the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  with  an 
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accompaniment  which  would  well  serve 
for  dancing  purposes. 

The  contents  of  the  Oregon  Catholic 
Hymnal  presents  abundant  evidence  of 
this  changed  attitude. 

Here  we  have  a collection  of  131 
hymns,  and  all  without  exception  are  of 
a devotional  type  and  are  taken  from 
sources  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  Mr.  Frederick  Goodrich  who 
compiled  the  book  for  use  particularly 
in  the  Oregon  Diocese,  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  good  judgment  shown  in 
utilizing  the  beautiful  traditional  melo- 
dies which,  while  known  and  sung  by  all 
our  German  congregations,  are  only  too 
little  used  in  the  church  generally.  A 
number  of  old  English  and  French  tra- 
ditional tunes  are  included  and  there  are 
quite  a number  of  fine  melodies  by  con- 
temporary composers.  Mr.  Goodrich 
himself  has  contributed  five  very  good 
original  hymns  which  should  become 
widely  known,  and  there  are  two  new 
melodies  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  d’Evry  the 
well  known  organist  of  the  Brompton 
Oratory  (London) . 

The  American  Catholic  Hymnal.  A 

Collection  of  Hymns,  Latin  Chants,  and 
Sacred  Songs  for  For  Church,  School  and 
home,  wiitten  and  compiled  especially  for 
the  Catholic  Youth  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Marist  Brothers.  Published  by 
P.  J.  Kennedy  & Sons,  44  Barclay  St., 
New  York. 

“The  American  Catholic  Hymnal ” 
published  also  recently,  is  probably  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Hymns  issued 
for  use  in  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
are  442  hymns,  motets,  chants,  etc.,  in 
this  volume  which  presents  an  elegant 
appearance,  being  well  bound  and  in 
larger  form  than  usual. 

While  the  section  devoted  to  English 
hymns  is  complete  in  every  respect,  the 
melodies  being  taken  in  many  in- 
stances from  traditional  sources,  it  is  the 
Latin  section  that  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  encomium.  All  the  Chants  and 
Hymns  required  during  the  Liturgical 


year  are  included.  There  are  also  three 
Gregorian  Masses,  the  “Missa  de  Ange- 
lis,”  the  beautiful  Mass  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  (cum  jubilo)  the  Requiem 
Mass;  two  Credos;  the  well  known  de  An- 
gelis  melody,  and  the  first  one  given  in  the 
Graduale,  fourth  mode,  (incorrectly  given 
as  the  sixth  mode  here.) 

The  Responses,  the  Psalm  tones;  the 
Vespers  for  the  feast  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  the  Anthems  for  Compline; 
many  motets  in  modern  liturgical  style 
complete  a section  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  artistic  judgment  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  alike.  The  book 
remains  open  without  undue  strain  upon 
the  binding,  which  is  a point  that  should 
commend  itself  strongly  to  those  who 
have  had  the  experience  with  volumes 
that  need  to  be  held  open  by  mechanical 
devices,  to  the  discomfort  of  both  player 
and  singer. 


The  Choir  Manual— a very  practical 
book  of  Hymns,  Chants,  etc.,  published 
by  J.  Fischer  & Bro.,  for  the  use  of 
Cathedral  and  Parish  (Juvenile  or  Adult) 
Choirs.  Compiled  by  G.  Burton.  Con- 
tains the  various  chants  required  during 
the  Ecclesiastical  year;  a Unison  Mass  in 
modern  liturgical  style,  the  Psalm  tones 
arranged  so  that  the  Vespers  for  the 
principal  feasts  of  the  year  can  be  easily 
rendered;  the  Requiem  Mass;  the  office 
of  Compline;  Litanies;  Holy  week  office, 
in  fact  every  thing  that  is  required  by  a 
choir  for  rendition  throughout  the  year. 
The  book  is  issued  in  convenient  form 
and  should  prove  a most  valuable  addition 
to  the  repertory  of  choirs  wTbo  are  follow- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  Motu  Proprio.  In 
addition  the  Latin  hymns  there  is  a sec- 
tion devoted  to  English  hymns  which  are 
devotional  and  of  a type  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 


Liturgical  Church  Music: — A col- 
lection of  pieces,  arrangements,  harmo- 
nizations and  original  compositions  by 
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Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  (B.  Herder,  17 
South  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Father  Manzetti,  one  cf  the  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  Church  Music  Reform  in  this 
country,  has  contributed  much  to  the  cause 
that  is  of  practical  value.  His  harmoni- 
zation of  the  Kyriale  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  published  according  to  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  rhythm.  Among  the 
pieces  to  be  found  in  this  new  edition  of 
Liturgical  Music  is  a collection  of  harmon- 
izations of  the  Chant  hymns  for  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Edition. 

It  is  interesting,  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served the  development  of  the  suHJfect  of 
Chant  accompaniment,  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  form  of  accom- 
paniment used  by  Father  Manzetti  and  the 
style  adopted  in  this  set  of  Hymns.  In 
the  Kyriale  we  find  a strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  adopted  by  most  composers  in 
their  accompaniment  a few  years  ago,  that 
the  change  of  chord  or  a harmonic  pro- 
gression should  occur  on  the  ictus,  and  the 
accompaniments  of  that  period  are  gen- 
erally of  a heavy  and  rather  ponderous 
type,  for  the  tendency  was  to  make  too 
many  harmonic  changes,  thus  retarding  in 
a*  measure,  the  freedom  and  flow  of  the 
Chant  itself. 

In  this  collection  is  noted  a gracious 
freedom  in  the  accompaniment  which 
promises  well  for  the  eventual  solution  of 
the  much  discussed  question.  The  use  of 
imitative  form  is  to  be  commended  for  it  is 
after  all,  a reversion  to  first  principles 
and  is  based  upon  sound  artistic  judg- 
ment. 

Best  of  all,  one  does  not  find  Father 
Manzetti  an  advocate  of  the  plan  of  the 
ultra  modernists  who  wish  now  to  place 
Chant  in  the  same  category  as  the  Modern 
Symphonic  Tone  Poem  and  do  not  see  the 
utter  incongruity  of  a chromatic  accom- 
paniment grafted  on  a diatonic  melody. 

The  author  has  kept  also  in  mind  ques- 
tions of  artistic  phrasing  and  proper  vocal 
production  for  he  allows  the  singers  suffi- 
cient time  in  which  to  breathe  at  the  end 
of  the  phrases  and  sections.  Generally 
this  very  important  phase  of  the  question 


has  been  entirely  ignored  by  those  who 
have  written  accompaniments.  Singers 
are  ofttimes  compelled  to  hurry  through 
phrase  after  phrase  with  such  little  atten- 
tion given  to  breathing  that  the  effect  is 
inartistic  to  say  the  least.  In  following 
the  accompaniment  as  here  indicated  there 
should  be  no  suggestion  of  this  hurried 
breath  taking  and  it  is  well  that  this  im- 
portant vocal  point  is  given  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  It  is  safe  then  to  say 
that  the  whole  question  of  Chant  accom- 
paniment is  much  nearer  a satisfactory 
solution  if  it  develops -logically  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  author  in  this  set 
of  accompaniments. 

Two  original  compositions  by  Rev.  Man- 
zetti form  a part  of  this  new  series  of 
Catholic  Church  Music:  “Christus  Fac- 
ttjs  Est,”  for  four  part  chorus  of  male 
voices,  and  an  “Oremus  Pro  Pontifick,” 
also  for  four  part  chorus  of  men’s  voices, 
with  organ  accompaniment. 

In  the  “Christus  Factus  Est”  there 
is  displayed  not  only  an  appreciation 
of  the  particular  timbre  of  the  male  voices, 
but  the  work  reflects  the  sound  musician- 
ship  of  the  author  in  his  treatment  of  the 
thematic  material.  This  music  is  simple, 
devotional,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
text. 

The  “Oremus  Pro  Pontifice  is  a 
brilliant  and  effective  composition.  The 
composer  has  exercised  good  judgment 
in  the  use  of  contrasted  rhythms  for  the 
varied  sections  and  he  succeeds  in  giving 
new  colors  to  his  harmonic  scheme,  while 
always  adhering  closely  to  the  polyphonic 
style  so  earnestly  recommended  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  as  the  type  best  suited 
for  modern  liturgical  compositions. — 
Nicola  A . Montani. 


Hymns  for  Benediction  of  the  Most  B. 
Sacrament — Harmonization  of  Vatican 
edition,  Price  .50  (B.  Herder,  17  S. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Of  the  above  publication  of  Rev.  Leo. 
P.  Manzetti,  the  following  criticism  ap- 
peared in  the  Musica  Sacra  of  Milan,  No. 
10,  Nov.  1914. 
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“It  is  the  best  collection  that  can  be 
found  of  the  Gregorian  Melodies,  intended 
for  congregational  singing;  it  includes 
such  hymns  as : 0 Salutaris,  Ave  V erum, 
Panis  Angelicus,  Ecce  Panis,  Adoro  Te, 
Tan  turn  Ergo,  etc.  The  chant  is  translat- 
ed into  modern  notation,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  a melodically  imitative  form, 
as  light  and  graceful  as  a delicate  em- 
broidery, which  does  not  hinder  the 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  melody  at 
all,  but  rather  concurs  in  making  it  stand 
out  prominently.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
these  hymns  might  be  adopted  especially 
in  religious  communities,  instead  of  others 
of  private  composition,  often  too  heavy 
and  not  always  liturgically  and  musically 
correct.” 


Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Barbara,  for 

choir  of  mixed  voices  with 

organ,...  Price  .80 

Terra  Tremuit,  for  S.  A.  T.  B.,  with 

organ, Price  .1/5 

Tui  Sunt  Coeli,  for  S.  A.  T.  B.,  with 

organ, Price  .15 

Laetentur  Coeli,  for  S.  A.  T.  B., 

with  organ, Price  .15; 

by  Rene  Becker,  (Fischer  & Bro.,  Bible 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

These  four  church  music  compositions 
of  Ren6  Becker  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
average  choir  of  fair  ability.  They  are 
not  exactly  difficult,  although  “heavy” 
here  and  there.  They  correspond  to  the 
rules  of  the  Motu  Proprio  for  the  style  is 
Cecilian  all  the  way  through,  with,  how- 
ever, alight  touch  of  modernity  that  does 
not  mar  them  in  the  least.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Rene  Becker  was  a pupil  of 
Rheinberger,  the  great  Austrian  Choir- 
master of  the  Royal  Chapel  in  Vienna,  but 
little  of  the  latter’s  style  of  music  can  be 
detected  in  the  above  compositions.  We 
do  not  consider  it  a defect,  quite  the  con- 
trary, for  it  has  always  been  an  open 
question  with  us  whether  or  not  Rhein- 
berger’s  so-called  church  music  can  be 
held  as  real  liturgical  music.  In  fact  the 
Master  never  did  care  to  accept  as  ideal 
church  music  the  style  of  music  patronized 
by  the  Cecilien  Verein  of  Germany. — 

Leo  P.  Manzctti. 


Guillaume  Couture. 

Montreal,  Jan.  25. — The  passing  of 
Guillaume  Couture  removes  one  of  the 
oldest  musical  pioneers  in  the  Dominion. 
In  the  days  when  Mme.  Albani  was  ac- 
counted the  leading  soprano  in  oratorio 
in  the  world,  she  said : “There  is  no 
greater  conductor  of  choral  music  than 
M.  Couture”;  and  his  fame  extended  be- 
yond tbe  bounds  of  Montreal,  where  the 
greater  part  of  his  public  life  was  spent, 
to  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  to  Paris. 

M.  Couture  was  born  in  Montreal  on 
October  23,  1851 . At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  choirmaster  in  St.  Bridget’s 
Ohulfeh,  subsequently  going  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Cesar  Franck, 
who  eventually  became  one  of  his  closest 
friends,  together  with  Oolonne,  d’Indy 
and  Messager.  When  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  M.  Couture  was  choirmaster 
at  the  famous  Church  of  St.  Olotilde  in 
Paris,  but  left  to  return  to  Montreal, 
where  he  founded  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, an  English  chorus  which  would 
doubtless  have  equalled  the  Mendelsshon 
Choir  of  Toronto,  had  it  survived  the 
financial  embarrassment  under  which  it 
was  finally  placed. 

M.  Couture  was  also  the  first  conductor 
of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra, 
choirmaster  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral and  taught  extensively.  Those 
who  studied  under  him  speak  now  with 
particular  veneration  of  his  kindness  to 
them  and  of  his  culture.  The  Montreal 
Operatic  Club  was  another  organization 
which  owed  its  life  to  him;  and  there 
was,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  movement  of 
importance  in  which  he  was  not  a dom- 
inant figure.  He  was  made  an  Officer 
de  1 ’Instruction  Publique,  of  Paris,  being 
the  first  Canadian  to  receive  a musical 
honor  of  this  kind;  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Montreal,  and  had  his  com- 
positions performed  by  Oolonne. 

Of  late  years  failing  health  confined  M. 
Couture  to  his  house,  to  which  many  went 
to  pay  him  homage.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  practically  every  musician 
of  prominence  in  the  city,  and  by  many 
others  prominent  in  the  public  life  of 
the  city.  A mass  of  his  own  was  sung, 
and  it  is  understood  that  his  latest  and 
most  ambitious  work,  an  oratorio,  “John 
the  Baptist,”  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Parasian  publishing  house. — Klingsor. 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  dear  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
ciety with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like. — The  Society 
of  Saint  Gregory  cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin. " — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  the  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list, 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  in  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appreci- 
ation . 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society’s  “Bulletin.”  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 

Approved  Church  Music 
RECENT  ISSUES  of 
The  Gilbert  Music  Company. 

• Price 

The  Divine  Praises  ( Blessed  be  God)(8.  A.T.B.) 


J.  Lewis  Browne 10 

Ave  Marls  Stella  (8. A.T.B.)  Richard  Farrant  .10 
Ave  Marla  (8. A.T.B. ) Fr.  Ignatius  Wilkens, 

O.  F.  M 15 

Glorious  Patron  (Hymn  to  8t.  John  Baptist 

de  la  Salle)  J.  Lewis  Browne 10 

Mlssa  Solemnls  (S.  A.T.B.)  J.  Lewis  Browoe  .75 
Tantum  Ergo  (S. A.T.B.)  (Harmonized  by) 

Charles  Burney 10 

on  “Alla  Trinita”  (15th  Century  Melody) 
Magnificat  (8th  Tone)  (S. A.T.B.)  Michael 

Haydn 20 

Salve  Mater  (Solesraes  Version)  (Harmonized 

by)  J.  Lewis  Browne 12 

Festival  Chorus  (8.8.8.  A.T.T.  B.B  ) Her- 
bert J.  Wrightson  35 

Wedding  Hymns,  J.  Lewis  Browne 15 

We  do  not  Presume,  T.  Guy  Lucas 10 

(Usual  discounts  on  quantity  orders) 


SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  NEW  SONGS  AND  PIANO  PIECES. 
ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  TO  BE  HAD  OF  YOUR  DEALER 

or,  The  Gilbert  Music  Co. 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 


A #muj  for  % flnpe 

arranged  by 
J.  LEWIS  BROWNE 

This  rousing  secular  “SONG  FOR  THE 
POPE”  for  a solo  voice  with  chorus,  was  written 
by  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  sometime  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Maynooth  College,  its  melody  being  sug- 
gested by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  O’Reilly.  It  has  been 
a favorite  college  song  with  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
fpr  many  years,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  effective 
presentation  of  the  composition  by  Ven.  Archdea- 
con Mark  A.  Canon  Fricker,  of  Rathmines. 

As  a song  for  school,  college  or  concert  use,  or 
for  any  occasion  where  enthusiasm  is  the  object,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a number  more  in- 
spiling  than  “A  SONG  FOR  THE  POPE.” 

Price  20  Cents  the  copy.  (Liberal 
discount  on  quantity  orders  for  choruses.) 

Published  By 

THE  GILBERT  MUSIC  GO. 

59  E.  Van  Buren  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Publications 

IN 

“Fischer  Edition” 

BECKER,  RENE  L 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Barbara;  for  chor- 
us of  mixed  voices  with  organ 80 

MULLER,  JOSEPH 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Benedict;  for 
chorus  of  mixed  voices  with  organ ...  .80 

The  same  arranged  for  male  voices 80 

FOR  EASTER  SUNDAY 


Terra  Tremuit,  8.  A.  T.  B.,  Ren6  L.  Becker. . . .15 
Terra  Tremuit,  S.  A.  T.  B.,  J.  C.  Ungerer...  .12 

Terra  Tremuit,  T.  T.  B.  B.,  Fr.  Nekes 06 

Regina  Cceli....T.  T.  B O.  Ravanello 10 

Proper  of  the  Mass  with  organ  accompani- 
ment by  Ignace  Muller  net  .50 


“Fischer  Edition”  publications  sent  bn  approval 
to  responsible  parties. 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO.,  New  York. 

7, 8, 10  & 1 1,  Bible  House,  (Astor  Place.) 
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Recommended  Liturgical  Music  for  Lent,  Holy  Week  and  Eastertide 

(Lamentations,  Responsorles,  Motets,  Etc  ) 

Addresses  of  Publishers  Will  be  Fonnd  at  tbe  End  of  the  List 
LENT  AND  HOLY  WEEK  MUSIC 


TITLE 

COMPOSER 

VOICES 

PUBLISHER 

Adoramus  te  Christe 

Palestriua 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

McLaughlin  & Reilly 

4 4 | 4 44 

Orlando  di  Lasso 

8.  S.  A. 

G.  Schirmer 

4 » 44  44 

Magri 

T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

“ “ " 

Martini 

T.  T.  B. 

1 1 II 

Casciolini 

T.  T.  B. 

il  II 

Holy  Thursday 

Christus  Factiis  Est 

Leo  P.  Manzetti 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

B.  Herder 

4 4 4 4 4 | 

1 1 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

i i 

44  44  44 

Casciolini 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

44  44  44 

Anerio 

8.  A.  T.B. 

Novello 

44  44  44 

F.  Witt,  Op.  5,  No.  2,  T.  T.  B.  B.  F.  Pustet 

Good  Friday 

Caligaverunt  Oculi  Mei 

L.  Bottazzo,  Op. 

112,  T.  T.  B.  B.  M.  Capra 

Choruses  from  the  Passion  C.  Ett 

T.  T*.  B.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

Holy  Thursday 

Dextera  Domini 

G.  Terrabugio 

8.  T.  or  A.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

i i < < 

0.  Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

M.  Capra 

Good  Friday 

Ecce  Lignum  Crucis 

Mattoni 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

Holy  Thursday 

Ecce  Vidimus 

L.  Viadana 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

* < 4 4 

Fr.  Nekes 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

li  II 

Good  Friday 

Ego  Vir 

Palestrina 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

• l il 

“ 

F.  Witt 

A.  T.  T.  B. 

il  • l 

Eram  Quasi 

Vittoria 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

fl  i li 

« i it 

Palestrina 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

11  il 

Holy  Saturday 

Ecce  Quomodo 

J.  Handl 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

il  il 

|i  f < 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B. 

Melodie  Sacre,  Responsories,  etc. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

a it 

M.  Haydn 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

Holy  Thursday 

Et  Egressus 

Palestrina 

8.  A T B. 

F.  Pustet 

it  4 4 

P.  Piel 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

4 4 44 

Good  Friday 

Eripe  Me 

F.  Witt 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

44 

Exaltabo  Te 

F.  Witt 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

4 4 44 

Palm  Sunday 

Gloria  Laus  et  Honor 

0.  Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.B 

M.  Capra 

Easter 

Haec  Dies 

C.  Ett 

8.  A T.  B. 

G.  8chirmer 

14  it 

J.  Biederman 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

ti  II 

0.  Ravanello 

T.  T B. 

M.  Capra 

Secunda  Authologia 

4 1 4 1 

A.  Dress 

T B 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

4 1 4 1 

0.  Ett 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

it  Ift 

M.  Haller 

8.  A. 

F.  Pustet 

Palm  Sunday 

Hosanna 

O.  Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.B. 

M Capra 

44 

M.  Haller 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

Improperium 

F.  Witt 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

4 4 4 4 

“ 

0.  Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

M.  Capra 

4 4 

Alois  Partschmid 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

44 

G.  Terrabugio 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

Holy  Thursday 

In  Monte  Oliveti 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B.  . 

G Schirmer 

44  44  44 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

Melodie  Sacre 

44  44  44 

Martini 

T.  T.  B. 

4 4 44 

44  44  .4 

A.  Lotti 

T.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

4 4 4 4 44 

G.  Croce 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

4 4 4 4 
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TITLE 

COMPOSER 

VOICES 

PUBLISHER 

In  Monte  Oliveti  _ 

G.  Croce 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

M.  Capra 

Palm  Sunday 

Ingrediente  (and  Hos.) 

Rev.  I.  Wilkens 

8.  A.  r.  B. 

McLaughlin  & Reilly 

Jerusalem 

L.  Peroai 

A.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

Melodie  Sacre 

Good  Friday 

Jesum  Tradidit 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B. 

4 4 4 4 

Melodie  8acre 

a *i 

Vittoria 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

••  “ 

Vittoria 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

It  44 

Holy  Saturday 

Jerusalem  Surge 

L.  Viadana 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

“ 

3rd  Sun.  in  Lent 

Justitiae  Domine 

Alois  Bartschmid 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

Holy  Thursday 

Judas  Mercator 

Vittoria 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet. 

«<  •» 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

Melodie  Sacre 

Lamentations  (Three) 

J.  G.  Stehle 

Male  Voices 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

" (Collections) 

F.  Witt 

4 and  5 Voices 

F.  Pustet 

44 

Palestrina 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

44  4 4 

i i 

P.  Piel,  Op.  96 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

4 4 4 4 

“ (Five) 

Naniuo 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co. 

4th  Sun.  in  Lent 

Laudato 

F.  Witt 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

•• 

R.  Casimiri 

A.  T B. 

M Capra 

( l 

C.  Ett 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

Mass  for  Holy  Saturday  Mattoni 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  & Co 

Holy  Thursday 

Manum  Suam  (Lament.)  Palestrina 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

<<  •< 

F.  Witt 

A T.  T.  B. 

it  a 

Good  Friday 

Matribus  Suis 

Palestrina 

8 A.  T B. 

F Pustet 

4 i SC 

H.  Bohleu  (Collection)  T.T.B.B.  Larsen  (Aachen 

2nd  Sun.  in  Lent 

Meditabor 

Alois  Bartschmidt 

5pt.  Cho.  Boston  Music  Co. 

c f 

J.  Gruber 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

Miserere 

0.  Kavanello 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli 

•• 

Allegri 

8.  A.  T B. 

G.  Schiriner 

4 4 

Palestrina 

T.  T.  B B. 

A.  Bertarelli 

4 4 

Casciolini 

8.  A.  T.  B 

.4 

“ 

Bottazzo 

T.  T.  B. 

• 4 <| 

“ 

Gruber 

8.  A.  T B. 

44  4 4 . 

4 4 

Lotti 

A.  T.  B.  B. 

4 4 4 4 

“ 

G.  Bag 

A.  T.  B.  B. 

M.  Capra 

“ 

Magri 

8.  A.  (or  T.  B.)  “ 

4 • 

Bottazzo 

8.  A (or  T.  B.)  " 

4 4 

P.  Amatucci 

A.  T.  T.  B. 

4 4 44 

M 

G.  Terrabugio 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli 

44 

C.  Ett 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

F.  Pustet 

44 

A.  Dress 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

Offertories  for  the 

Biedermann 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

Sundays  in  Lent 

J.  Gruber 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

<<  « « < « 

Griesbacher 

F.  Pustet 

Good  Friday 

Omnes  Amici  Mei 

M.  4aydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Bchirmer 

« • <i  « « 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B.  (Mel.  Sacre)  Bertarelli 

**  44  44 

La  Viadana 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

• 

44  4 4 4 4 

Palestrina 

T.  T B.  B. 

(Kothe  Mus.  Sac.) 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

Mitterer  (Op.  12) 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

O Crux  Ave  & Crucem 

Tuam  Casimiri 

A.  T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli 

0 Vos  Omnes 

L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B.  Mel.  Sac  Bertarelli 

Holy  Saturday 

44  44  44 

Vittoria 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Passion  Motets  (12) 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Scbirmer 

Palm  Sunday 

Passion  Music 

Vittoria 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

McLaughlin  & Reilly 

Good  Friday 

**  Responsea(Turba)  14 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Novello 
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TITLE 

COMPOSER 

VOICES 

PUBLISHER 

Good  Friday 

Passion  Music 

Byrd 

8.  T.  B. 

Novello 

«<  < • 

««  it 

R.  Terry  Unison  or  8.  A.T.B. 

McLaughlin  & Reilly 

<i  « < 

(l  it 

R.  Casilniri 

(Op.  9)  S.  A.  (or  T.  B.)  M.  Capra 

<<  «< 

>t  ti  • 

J.  B.  Molitor 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Krull  (Fischer 

Palm  Sunday 

««  ft 

ft  tt  tt 

tt  tt  1 1 1 1 

" ti 

«<  <« 

a tt 

It.  Casimiri  (Op.  9,  No.  1)  8.  A 

. (or  i‘.  B.)  M.  Capra 

Holy  Saturday 

Plange  (responsory) 

L.  Viadana 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

4 4 

J.  Strubel 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

4 4 

Good  Friday 

Popule  Meus 

Palestrina 

S. A.  T.  B. 

4 4 

44  4 4 

Vittoria 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

<1  4 4 

" A.T.B.  B.  (Schmidt,  Cantuar)  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

“ 

Palestrina 

T.  T.  B.  B 

Leuchardt  (J.  Fischer) 

« < it 

Bernabei 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

n a 

Richardson 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

McLaughlin  & Reilly 

* i it 

Palestrina  Double  Chorus  (Difficult)  G Schirmer 

Palm  Sunday 

Pueri  Hebraeorum 

Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

M.  Capra 

4 4 14 

A.  Lammel 

8.  A.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

4 4 4 4 

Palestrina 

T.  T.  B.  B.(Schwau) * 

Easter 

Pascha  Nostrum(Comm)  Fr.  Nekes 

8.  A.  orT.  B. 

J.  Singenberger 

Sexagesima 

Perfice  Gressus(Offor) 

C.  Ett 

8.  A.  T.  T.  B.  (Kothel  J.  Fischer 

a it 

F.  Witt 

A.  B. 

Pustet 

Holy  Saturday 

Quomodo  (Lament) 

Palestrina 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

“ 

a a 

H.  Bohlen 

T.T.  B.  B. 

Larsen  (Aachen) 

Responsories  for  Holy  Week  L.  Perosi 

A.  T.  B.  Melodie  Sacre  (Capra) 

n «•  tt 

*•  Viadana 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

» t t<  t f 

•'  Strubel 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Pustet 

tt  tt  u 

" Vittoria 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Recessit  Pastor 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Q.  Schirmer 

Easter 

Regina  Cceli 

A.  Lotti 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer 

“ 

arr  N.  A.  Montani  8.  A.  T.  B.  or  unison  G.  Schirmer 

• 4 »C 

0.  Ravanello 

T.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer 

4 4 4 4 

Aichinger 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

44  4 4 

M.  Haller 

8.  A. 

Pustet 

4 4 4 4 

A.  Wiltberger 

8.  8.  A. 

Pustet 

4 4 4 4 

E.  Tinel 

A.  T.  B.  B. 

J.  Singenberger 

Holy  Saturday 

Sicut  Cervus 

H.B.  Gaul 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

4 4 «• 

Ch.  Gounod 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

4 4 4 4 

Palestrina 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Breitkopf  & Hartel 

Tanquam  ad  Latrones 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

Tenebrae  Factae  Sunt 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

4 4 14 

“ “ “ (No.  2) 

4 4 44 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

4 4 4 4 

Good  Friday 

4 4 *4  4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Kothe  Fischer 

44  44  44 

Casciolini 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Schwann 

44  44  44 

Vittoria 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Pustet 

«t 

Palestrina 

8.  8.  A.'  A. 

G.  Schirmer 

44  44  44 

44 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

“ '*  M 17th  Century  Melody  8.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

Holy  Thursday 

Tristis  est  Anima  Mea 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

tt  tt  tt  tt 

G.  Martini 

T.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli  * 

ti  ti  tt  ti 

Palestrina 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

ft  t * • t 

Terra  Tremuit 

0.  Ravanello 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

M.  Capra 

Easter 

Terra  Tremuit 

Alois  Bartschmid 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

(offertory) 

.. 

J.  J.  O’Connor 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  8chirmer 

•t  tt 

G.  Stehle 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

J.  Fischer 

.. 

M.  Filke 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

«. 

L.  Bottazzo 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli 
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COMPOSER 

VOICES 

PUBLISHERS 

Easter 

Terra  Tremuit 

Casiiniri 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

A.  Bertarelli 

II  ll 

F.  Witt 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Pustet 

i l li 

A.  Dress 

T.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

Holy  Thursday 

Una  Hora  Non  Potui9tis 

M.  Haydn 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

• I «•  »«  < < 

Ferrari 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Unus  ex  Discipulis 

M.  Haydn 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

ll  . I i . 

G.  Croce 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Good  Friday 

Velum  Templi  Scissum  est 

M.  Haydn 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

Holy  Saturday 

Vespere  Autem  Sabbati 

O.  Ravanello 

S.  A.  or  T.  B. 

M.  Capra 

II  14  i 1 

J.  Handl 

8.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Easter  Sequence  Victim&e  Pascliali  Laudes 

L.  Botlazzo 

8.  A.  or  T.  B. 

G.  Schirmer 

If  4 9 

H.  J.  Stewart 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Boston  Music  Co. 

(1  II 

G.  E.  Stehle 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Pustet 

Vidi  Aquam 

E.  J.  Biedermann  T.  T.  B.  B. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

it  It 

J.  Gruber 

S.  A.  T.  B.  ad  lib. 

“ 

“ 

F.  X.  Witt 

8.  A . T.  B. 

H ««  « t 

Vezilla  liegis 

I.  Mitterer 

8.  8.  A. 

A.  Bertarelli 

• < < < 

G.  Bas 

S.  8.  A. 

f « 4 « 
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R..£eJ,oriry  an(1  Durability  in  Construct  ion,  Workmanship, 
ana  sweetness  of  Tone. 

I*  or  further  Information.  Estimates,  References,  Etc. 
Address, 

CARL  BARCKHOFF, 

BASIC  CITY.  VIRGINIA. 


The  True  Story  Series 

For  supplementary  reading1  in  Catholic  Schools  ami 
for  general  distribution. 

"The  Oruanist  of  the  Seminary” 

"The  Voice  from  the  Su  ms” 

$6.00  per  hundred.  Other  stories  in  preparation.  Sam- 
pie  copies  sent  on  request. 

St.  Mary’s  Industrial  School, 

Baltimore.  Md. 
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Approved  Liturgical 

Masses 

For  Unison  Chorus 

Missa  “Orbls  Factor,”  by  Nicola  A. 

Montani  Price  50  cents  net 

Missa  de  Beata  Marla  Virglne,  by  Mon- 
signor  Newsham  Price  50  cents  net 

For  Two-Part  Chorus 

SOPRANO  and  ALTO  or  TENOR  and  BASS 

Missa  Tertia,  by  M.  Haller 

Price  30  cents  net 

Mass  In  A,  by  Joseph  Rhelnberger 

Price  60  cents  net 

Missa  “Orbls  Factor,”  by  Nicola  A. 

Montani  Price  50  cents  net 

Mass  in  G,  by  Guglielmo  Lardelli 

Price  25  cents  net 

Missa  de  Beata  Maria  Virglne,  by  Mon- 
signor  Newsham  Price  50  cents  net 

For  Three- Part  Chorus 

SOPRANO,  TENOR  and  BASS 

Mass  in  G.  In  honor  o!  Blessed  Jean 
d’Arc,  by  P.  A.  Yon  Price  75  cents  net 

SOPRANO,  ALTO  and  TENOR  (OR  BASS) 
Mass  In  A,  by  Joseph  Rhelnberger,  Op. 

126  Price  60  cents  net 

Missa  Beata  Marla  Virglne,  by  Monsig- 
nor Newsham  Price  50  cents  net 

For  Four-Part  Chorus 

SOPRANO,  ALTO,  TENOR  and  BASS 

Missa  Solemnis  “Te  Deum  laudamus,” 
by  Nicola  A Montani  Price  60  cts.  net 
Mass  in  A,  by  Joseph  H.  Rhelnberger 

Price  60  cents  net 
Mass  In  A,  by  F.  X.  Schmid 

Price  50  cents  net 

For  Male  Choirs 

TENORS  and  BASSES 

Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  No. 

8 (in  C)  by  Abel  L.  Gabert 

Price  50  cents  net 

Liberal  Discounts  on  Quantities 
Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  for  examination 
PUBLISHED  BY 

Q.  Schirmer,  (Inc.) 

3 EAST  43RD  STREET 
New  York 


ST.  PAUL’S,  Baltimore 

Estey  Pipe  Organ 

The  selection  of  an  organ  is 
different  from  the  selection  of 
any  other  article  and  it  is  here 
that  the  experience  and  probi- 
ty of  the  builder  should  have 
the  utmost  consideration. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  attention  is  directed  to 
the  reputation  of  this  house, 
both  for  fairness  of  dealing 
and  responsibility,  as  well  as 
more  than  sixty-five  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs. 

Estimates  and  specifications 
furnished  on  request. 

Estey  Organ  Co. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Amman  Qlathnlir  ijgmual 

According  to  the  Motu  Proprio  of 

HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X. 

Written,  Arranged  and  Compiled  Especially  for 

THE  CATHOLIC  YOUTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Approved  by  the  New  York  Diocesan  Church  Music  Commission 
COMPLETE— HARMONIOUS— CORRECT 

Containing  232  Hymns,  84  Sacred  Songs,  60  Motets  for  Benediction,  5 Litanies,  3 Masses,  and  the 
Psalms  to  be  sung  at  Vespers  complete  for  the  year 

The  Gregorian  numbers  are  according  to  the  Vatican  edition,  and  in  modern  notation. 

The  hymns  are  as  varied  in  character  as  in  source,  the  editors  having  attempted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  trained  choirs,  of  congregations  singing  in  unison,  of  children  in  school  and  of  the  family 
at  home. 

COMPLETE  EDITION  WITH  NOTES: 

Net  $ 1 .50.  la  quaatities,  $ 1 5,00  per  dozen. 

Black  Cloth  Cover,  Morroco  Leather  Back,  size, 7x9, 

512  pages. 


SYNOPSIS  AND  SPECIMEN  PAGES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


P.  J.  KENEDY  AND  SONS 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 

44  BARCLAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient, Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modern  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Offica  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Nsw  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

41  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower  • 


EDITION  WITH  WORDS  ONLY: 

Net  25c  la  aay  quantity. 

Cloth  Cover,  Rounded  Back,  size  4x6,  540  pages. 
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Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its 
first  meeting,  held  in  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  July  7th,  1914,  states  : 

‘'Those  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who,  whether 
actively  engaged  in  musical  work  or  not,  favor  the  purpose 
of  the  Society  and  give  it  their  earnest  support.” 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu 
to  Membership  Proprio,”  women  may  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  func- 
tions, they  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  St. 

Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers 
have  in  the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  receive  their  first  musical  impres-  1 

sions  at  the  hands  of  the  sisters  and  lay  teachers  who  have 
charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial  schools,  con- 
vents, academies,  etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  women  be  admit- 
ted to  membership.” 

Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the 
attached  blank,  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to 
any  of  the  oificers  of  the  Society. 

The  dues  have  been  fixed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  per 
year;  this  includes  subscription  to  the  “Bulletin,”  which  will 
be  issued  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Contributions  Many  generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  success  of  this 

movement  at  heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  dues,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
on  and  that  the  unusual  expenses  incident  to  organization, 
etc.,  may  be  met. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 


Application  for 
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Qualifications 
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She  £>nmiu  of  #t.  Gkranru 

OF  AMERICA  ~ 

1 desire  to  make  application  for  membership  in  the 

SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY 


Please  give  full  name  and  address 
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Liturgical  Church  Music 

Compositions,  Arrangements,  Harmonizations 

by 

LEO  P.  MANZETTI 


KYR1ALE  harmonized  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  $2.00 


M1SSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for  the  organ 

according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

VESPERS  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Complete  harmonization  for 
the  organ  of  the  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
according  to  the  Solesmes  version,  with  inter- 
ludes and  a postlude  Organ  part  .75 

MASS  in  honor  of  the  HOLY  ROSARY  of  the  B.  V.  M.: 

Arrangement  for  two  equal  voices  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

PRINCIPAL  FEASTS.  PROPER  of  the  Mass  and  Ves- 
pers harmonized  for  the  organ  according  to 
the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .25 

HYMNS  for  Benediction  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ  according  to  the  Vatican  Edi- 
tion Organ  part  .50 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  Arrangement  for  four  equal  voices 
with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Batimore  Cathedral  20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE.  Motet  for  four  equal  voi- 
ces,  with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

CHR1STUS  FACTUS  EST.  Motet  a CappeUa  for  T.  T. 

B.  B.,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  a CappeUa  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  .20 


Address  all  orders  to  the  Author 
REV.  LEO  P.  MANZETTI,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Holy  See 

and 

S’nrirtg  nf  drpgnrg  of  Ammra 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS. 


The  Vatican,  May  21,  1915. 

Very  Reverend  Sir: — 

Following  the  communication  which  I had  the  pleasure  to 
make  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  I hasten  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  rescript 
of  the  Supreme  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  by  which  the  August  Pontiff 
has  deigned  to  extend  to  the  Association  “The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America” 
the  same  spiritual  favors  which  were  granted  by  Pius  X of  holy  memory  to  the  Italian 
Association  of  St.  Cecilia  by  rescriptof  December  19,  1912,  forwarded  January  3,  1913. 
With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect  I remain,  very  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  servant, 


To  the  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 

President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 
Baltimore,  Md. 


P.  Cardinal  Gasparri. 


<&$<?> 


Most  Holy  Father:  — 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  prostrate  at 
the  throne  of  your  Holiness,  humbly  petitions,  in  favor  of  the  Association  called 
“The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America”  for  the  same  indulgences  and  the  privilege 
of  the  altar  granted  on  the  19th  of  December  1912,  by  rescript  of  the  Supreme  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  to  the  Italian  Pious  Society  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  rules 
and  purpose  of  the  two  associations  being  similar. 

And  God 

May  15,  1915 

His  Holiness  Benedict  XV.  by  Divine  Providence  Pope,  by  faculties  specially 
given  to  the  undersigned  Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office,  has  graciously 
deigned  to  comply  with  the  request  made  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the 
Rescript  referred  to  in  the  petition.  All  things  contrary  notwithstanding. 

R.  Cardinal  Merry  del  la/, 
t Don alus  Sbaretti , Archbishop  of  Ephesus. 

Addresser. 
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MUSIC  STUDY  IN  THE  SEMINARY. 

The  Program  Adopted  in  St.  Bernard's  Seminary , Rochester , N.  Y. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 


HE  Editor  of  The  Catholic  Choirmas- 
ter has  requested  me  to  give  an  account 
of  what  is  being  done  at  St.  Bernard's 
Seminary  in  the  department  of  Church 
Music.  I gladly  comply  with  his  desire 
in  the  hope  that  others  engaged  in  this 
same  field  may  give  similar  accounts,  and 
that  we  may  thereby  become  mutually 
helpful  to  one  another. 

The  department  of  Church  Music  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  designated  respect- 
ively as  Church  Music  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
Each  of  the  first  three  sections  has  two 
sessions  a week,  section  IV  has  one.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a general  rehearsal 
preceding  every  High  Mass  or  other 
solemn  function,  which  is  attended  by 
all. 

The  sessions  of  Church  Music  I.  are  at- 
tended by  all  new  students  registering  at 
the  Seminary,  irrespective  of  the  class  of 
Philosophy  or  Theology  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  While  some  of  these  students 
may  have  had  a course  in  Church  Music, 
before,  experience  has  proven  that  a re- 
view of  what  they  have  seen  is  advan- 
tageous in  many  ways,  especially  in  point 
of  uniform  terminology  and  the  ever  vex- 
ing question  of  Gregorian  rhythm.  In 
this  section  one  period  a week  during  the 
first  semester  is  devoted  to  sight  reading 
in  Gregorian  notation,  Gregorian  rhythm, 
modes,  the  various  forms  of  liturgical  com- 
position, etc.  During  the  second  semester 
the  same  period  is  devoted  to  modern  no- 
tation, transpositions,  scales  of  modern 
music,  etc.  For  its  second  weekly  session 
section  I.  joins  with  section  II.  in  preparing 
the  chant  for  the  following  Sunday.  The 
melodies,  especially  the  more  difficult  ones, 
are  solfa-ed  as  a rule  before  being  sung. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Church 
Music  each  student  who  has  passed  in  the 
written  examination  is  tested  for  vocal  ef- 
ficiency. Promotions  are  then  made  to 
either  section  II,  or  section  III.,  the  latter 
being  the  Seminary  Choir. 


The  first  weekly  session  of  Church 
Music  II.  is  devoted  to  solfeggii,  further 
practice  in  sight-singing,  rhythmic  an- 
alyses of  Gregorian  compositions  and 
practice  of  two-part  modern  composition. 
In  general  this  class  is  conducted  to  coin- 
form  with  the  requirements  of  such  as  are 
less  gifted  in  matters  musical.  The  second 
weekly  session  of  this  class  which  is  held 
jointly  with  section  I.  is,  as  was  stated 
above,  devoted  to  preparing  the  Chant 
numbers  for  the  following  Sunday.  They 
include  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion, 
the  Antiphons  and  Hymns  for  Vespers, 
and  occasionally  also  the  refrain  of  the 
Gradual  and  Alleluja. 

Church  Music  III.,  the  Choir,  is  con- 
ducted along  the  ordinary  choir  lines. 
The  Gregorian  melodies,  read  at  sight, 
are  always  given  the  place  of  honor.  Be- 
sides the  Chant,  its  repertoire  embraces 
compositions  in  figured  music  of  various 
approved  styles,  including  Graduals,  Mo- 
tets, Masses,  Hymns,  Psalms,  etc.,  with 
and  without  organ  accompaniment. 

Section  IV.  of  Church  Music  is  made  up 
of  the  students  of  the  fourth  year  of  The- 
ology, the  Deacons'  class.  This  class  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  chants  proper 
to  the  Subdeacon,  Deacon  and  Priest.  In 
addition  thereto  the  laws  of  the  Church  reg- 
ulating Church  Music  are  explained,  prev- 
alent abuses  pointed  out,  practical  sugges- 
tions made  as  to  ways  and  means  of  reform . 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a written 
examination  is  given  in  each  of  the  four 
divisions.  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions enter  into  the  general  average  of  the 
student's  work  for  the  term.  As  these 
examinations  take  in  matters  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  only  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  unfairness  to  students  less  gifted 
in  voice  or  ear.  Failure  in  the  music  ex- 
aminations means  starting  anew  with  the 
beginners  of  the  following  year. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  plan  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  all  music  class- 
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es  be  held  at  such  times  as  not  to  conflict 
with  any  other  branch  in  either  the  theo- 
logical or  the  philosophical  departments. 
The  music  classes  are,  therefore,  largely 
set  down  in  the  program  of  studies  for  the 
evening  or  the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon . 

The  scope  of  the  music  course  is  not 
primarily  to  have  ideal  programs  rendered 
at  the  religious  services, — this  could  best  be 
accomplished  with  a chosen  few.  Every 
priest  must  be  able  to  sing:  the  chief  aim 
of  the  music  classes  in  the  Seminary  is 
therefore  to  give  all  the  students  equal 
opportunities  for  learning  and  for  perfect- 
ing themselves,  no  matter  what  their  de- 
gree of  natural  endowment  may  be.  For 
this  reason  the  preponderating  part  of  the 
music  at  any  service  is  almost  invariably 
assigned  to  the  entire  student  body, — 


“practice  makes  perfect;” — and  the  same 
amount  of  class  time  is  devoted  to  the  less 
apt  as  is  given  to  the  picked  members  of 
the  special  choir,  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  being  of  course  quite  different. 

Apart  from  the  music  furnished  by  the 
Seminary  each  student  is  required  to  pos- 
sess personally  the  following  books  for  use 
at  the  singing  classes  and  at  divine  ser- 
vices : Gradual  and  Vesperal  according  to 
the  Vatican  edition,  “Psalterium  Vesper- 
tinum”  for  the  psalms  at  Vespers,  Roess- 
ler’s  “Psallite”  for  hymns  in  the  vernac- 
ular, St.  Bernard  V* Benediction  Manual” 
for  evening  devotions  and  a Holy  Week 
Book.  The  members  of  section  IV.  are  al- 
so required  to  have  a copy  of  the  Vatican 
Cantorinus,  the  textbook  of  the  class. 
— John  M.  Petter. 


Brnmtt  Ottbij  mb  tlje  $ iartH  §>rl)ula  (Eautorum. 


##^J|CARCELY  one  organist  in  ten— in  America 
or  elsewhere—  is  capable  of  recognizing  one 
key  from  another.  Scarcely  one  certified  pianist 
in  ten— in  America  or  elsewhere— is  capable  of 
improvising  four  bars  with  character,  so  as  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  listener.” 

This  is  how  they  think  and  talk  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum. 

It  is  full  of  American  young  men  and  women 
seeking  the  soul  of  music  They  can  recognize 
one  key  from  another. 

The  Schola  Cantorum!  It  is  another  Paris. 

The  Mecca  of  the  world’s  cultured  organists, 
pianists,  composers,  instrumentalists  and  oratorio 
and  choir  singers  lies  in  a sweetly  pensive  corner 
of  the  ancient  Uue  Saint-Jacques.  Iu  an  Old 
World  garden  rises  a harmonious  old  convent  pile, 
where  noble  music  other  than  operatic  is  presided 
over  by  a great  composer,  as  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  France. 

I refer  to  Vincent  d’lndy. 

He  revels  in  its  crumbling  beauties.  “A  lesson 
in  taste!”  he  says.  “ But  perhaps  you  claim  that 
genius  does  not  need  taste:  genius  is  a gift;  and  a 
few  good  lessons  of  fugue  and  harmony  sufilce  it? 
True;  genius  has  the  right  to  disregard  taste. 
Only  when  one  happens  not  to  be  a genius — an  ac- 
cident which  arrives  to  a certain  number  of  mu- 
sicians—it  is  a strict  duty  to  possess  taste.” 


D’lndy  and  the  Schola. 

This  is  a story  of  incompetent  pianists. 

“To  teach  music  is  quite  easy,”  said  the  head 
of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  “ but  to  make  one  reach 
the  soul  of  music  is  a different  matter.” 

" Any  one  can  study  music  nowadays,”  I ven- 
tured. 

“ It  is  barely  a hundred  years,”  he  said,  "since 
music  ceased  to  be  an  aristocratic  art,  cultivated 
by  a few  privileged  individuals,  and  became  a 
subject  of  instruction  for  almost  everybody,  with- 
out regard  to  talent  or  exceptional  ability. 
8chools  of  music,  formerly  frequeuted  only  by 
born  musicians,  gifted  from  birth  with  unusual 
perception  for  sound  and  rhythm,  today  receive 
all  who  are  fond  of  music,  however  little  nature 
may  have  endowed  them.” 

The  number  of  solo  players — both  pianists 
and  violinists — is  increasing  constantly,”  I argued. 
"Instrumental  technique  certainly  is  being  devel- 
oped to  an  extraordinary  degree.” 

"But  everywhere,  too,  the  question  is  asked 
whether  the  quality  of  instrumental  players  is 
equal  to  their  quantity,”  said  Vincent  dTndy, 
"and  whether  the  acquirement  of  extraordinary 
technique  is  likely  to  help  musical  progress,  when 
this  technique  is  not  joined  to  musical  powers,  if 
not  of  the  first  rank,  at  least  normal?” 
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"Is  it  possible/’  I asked,  “that  scarcely  one 
certified  pianist  in  ten  is  capable  of  improvising 
four  bars  with  character?” 

“ It  is  notorious,”  he  answered.  “ Scarcely  one 
in  ten  can  even*  give  expression  to  a composition 
without  help  of  the  more  or  less  numerous  annota- 
tions with  which  present-day  composers  have  to 
burden  their  work.  Few,  indeed,  experience  any 
feeling  whatever  when  they  listen  to  or  perform 
the  composition  of  another.  The  solo  players  of 
older  days  were  complete  musicians,  able  to  im- 
provise and  compose,  artists  driven  irresistibly  to- 
ward art  by  a noblo  thirst;  whereas  most  young 
people  who  devote  themselves  nowadays  to  solo 
playing  have  the  gifts  neither  of  hearing  or  ex- 
pression. They  are  content  to  imitate  the  compo- 
sers expression  without  the  power  of  feeling  it. 
They  have  no  other  sensibility  than  that  of  the 
fingers,  no  other  motor  faculty  than  an  automa- 
tism painfully  acquired.  Solo  playing  of  the 
present  day  has  specialized  in  a finger  technique 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  faculty  of  mental 
expression.  ” 

“ As  a rule,  writing  is  only  taught  to  children 
who  have  reached  a thinking  age;  and  we  do  not 
initiate  them  into  elocution  until  they  are  able 
to  have  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
lines  they  elocute.  In  music,  unfortunately,  the 
same  rule  does  not  hold,  and  young  people  are 
taught  to  play  compositions  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven and  Liszt  before  their  minds  and  ears  can 
grasp  these  works,  before  they  have  the  faculty 
of  being  moved  by  them.” 

“ How  bridge  the  abyss  between  Dora  and 
Liszt?”  I quoted,  from  the  immortal  Aida. 

“I  prefer  Ferd  Fisher,”  smiled  the  Frenchman. 
“ But  the  answer  is  emotion.” 

“Emotion  is  indispensable  to  the  artiste,”  said 
Vincent  d’Indy.  “ Formerly  it  was  natural  to  al- 
most all  musical  beginners,  because  only  predes- 
tined artistes  devoted  themselves  to  the  art.  But 
if  such  be  no  longer  the  case,  one  should  try  to 
awake  dulled  faculties,  develop  and  co-ordinate 
them.” 

“ Suppose  you  can’t?”  I said. 

4 4 It  is  the  duty  of  every  musical  educator  to  de- 
ter from  instrumental  technique  every  individual 
who  is  still,  without  musical  feeling,”  answered 
Vincent  d’lndy.  “And  note,  the  only  living  art 
is  that  which  grows  out  of  one’s  own  experiences. 
Take  teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  others 
until  one  has  learned  to  conquer  self,  suppress  bad 
tendencies,  strengthen  good  ones,  and,  in  place  of 
the  primitive  being,  make  one  more  complete, 
who,  having  consciously  formed  himself,  knows 
his  powers.  Such  is  the  true  teacher.  He  need 
not  be  a genius,  but  he  requires  strong  convic- 


tions, enthusiasm,  persistence  and  joy.” 

"Good  old  joy'”  I exclaimed. 

“ 1 like  joy,  for  it  is  life,"  said  Vincent  d'lndy. 
“ I preach  joy , for  it  is  necessary  in  the  creation  of 
useful  and  lasting  work.” 

“You  permit  them  to  amuse  themselves?”  1 
said. 

“Ah,  no;  stop  therel  Amusement,  an  excite- 
ment which  stimulates  the  nerves  instead  of  up- 
lifting the  spirit,  is  not  necessary  in  the  life  of  the 
artiste.  One  always  lets  oneself  go  enough,  even 
when  struggling  against.  For  the  healthy,  active 
person,  the  joy  of  the  daily  struggle  and  of  work 
accomplished  with  enthusiasm  is  enough  to  beauti- 
fy life,  to  drive  away  fatigue  and  to  illuminate 
present  and  future.  It  depends  on  an  interplay  of 
freedom  aud  responsibility,  a balance  of  our  nat- 
ural powers,  a harmony  of  intention  and  deed. 
When  the  imagination  isiuformed,  and  feels  power 
of  performance  behind  it,  the  artist  is  born  in 
you.  Work,  study,  acquire  musical  erudition  aud 
culture.  Joy  needs  food!” 

The  Schola  Cantorum. 

The  Schola  Cantorum,  as  its  Latin  name  signi- 
fies, began  as  a school  of  singers  around  the  world 
famed  choir  of  8t.  Gervais  in  Paris.  The  founder 
of  the  choir  was  Charles  Bordes,  a Prix  de  Rome 
man  of  the  French  Beaux  Arts,  who  set  about  re- 
viving not  only  the  old  Church  chant,  but  the 
great  music  which  led  from  Palestrina  to  Bach. 

(It  is  some  twenty  years  since  the  music-loving 
Parisians  began  rushing  to  8t.  Gervais  on  great 
festivals  to  hear  the  “Palestrina  Music”). 

To  carry  on  this  music  successfully,  Bordes  had 
to  look  up  voices  and  train  them;  for  the  operatic 
singer  of  today  is  quite  incapable  of  warbling  the 
polyphonic  music.  Wagner  bad  lent  his  support 
to  similar  movements  in  Germany,  and  the  Pope 
and  church  authorities  had  favored  this  revival  of 
the  cultured  old  church  music. 

Such  a school  naturally  grows,  because  it  picks 
up  by  the  way  other  unsatisfied  needs  of  music, 
for  which  the  unusual  opera  training  is  utterly 
insufficient.  Great  names  gathered  around  Charles 
Bordes,  who  was  a pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  Indeed, 
the  Schola  Cantorum  is  in  a way  the  posthumous 
work  of  Cesar  Franck.  Vincent  d’lndy  takes  the 
pupils  on  pilgrimages  to  Franck’s  old  flat  at  94 
Boulevard  Michel. 

They  were  all  more  or  less  pupils  of  Franck, 
who,  in  1894,  gathered  round  the  master  of  the 
singers  of  St.  Gervais  to  form  the  Schola  Canto- 
rums  as  it  actually  exists. 

In  particular  there  was  M.  Vincent  d'lndy  for 
the  department  of  composition;  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  for  the  department  of  organ  music;  Charles 
Bordes,  for  the  department  of  singing;  Pierre  Lalo, 
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Paul  Poujaud,  Andre  Hallays,  etc.,  etc.  Alexan- 
dre Guilmant,  in  bis  day,  formed  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  more  cultured  American  church  or- 
ganists. If  you  can  imagine  Vincent  d’Indy  not 
knowing  some  detail  about  ancient  Greek  or 
Middle  Age  Balkan  music,  Bourgault  Ducoudray, 
composer  of  “Thamara,”  would  certainly  be 
posted. 

Men  of  Power  in  Place. 

8ince  the  death  of  Bordes  and  Guilmant,  men  of 
power  have  taken  their  place,  like  Louis  Vierue, 
organist  of  Notre  Dame.  But,  in  particular,  it  is 
the  “apostolic  breath"  of  Vincent  d’Indy  which 
inspires  this  great  scholastic  institution  of  piano, 
organ,  orchestral,  choir  and  oratorio  music  as  dis- 
tinct from  operatic,  the  execution  of  plain  chant 
according  to  the  Gregorian  tradition , the  honoring 
of  Palestinian  music,  the  creation  of  modern  re- 
ligious music  and  the  amelioration  of  organists* 
repertory. 

Fifteen  years  ago  one  could  hear  the  most  execrable 
and  improper  music  in  Paris  church  choirs.  That 
it  is  no  longer  the  case  is  due  to  theSchola  Can- 
torum! 

Th  us  Vincent  d’lndy  and  his  friends  opened  a 
school  of  all  branches,  singers,  instrumentalists, 
composition  and  workshops  for  music  engraviug, 
in  cramped  quarters  of  the  Rue  Stanislas,  which 
some  of  Gnilmant’s  American  students  may  re- 
member. It  was  a mix  up  of  pianos  and  lunch 
tables,  music  shop  and  organ  loft.  The  organ 
snorted,  the  pianos  exasperated,  violins  shrieked, 
the  harps  twanged,  the  choirs  vocalized  till  it  was 
deafening. 

Then  a miracle  happened.  Suddenly  we  find 
the  Schola  installed  in  a beautiful  eighteenth-cen- 
tury frame. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  greatly  increased  its  work, 
enlarged  its  program,  multiplied  its  classes.  To- 
day it  is  a Mecca. 


Ah,  the  old  world  picture  frame  1 When  the 
Benedictines  were  expelled  from  England  some 
took  refuge  in  France.  In  1674  they  built  this 
rich  conventual  building  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
whose  chapel  was  ready  to  receive  the  body  of 
King  James  II.  after  he  had  ceased  to  live  on  the 
liberalities  of  the  French  King.  In  those  days  it 
was  an  opulent  and  silent  neighborhood , hidden 
in  the  verdure  of  the  decorous  old  parks  of  num- 
erous convents  and  monasteries.  Then  came  the 
French  Revolution.  The  house  of  the  English 
Benedictines  was  made  a Republican  prison,  from 
which  many  famous  aristocrats  went  to  the  guillo- 
tine. 8ince  that  time  the  building  has  been  put 
to  various  uses. 

A Monastic  Setting. 

When  Vincent  d'indy  began  loooking  for  a prop- 
er place  for  the  Schola  Cantorum  he  considered  him- 
self lucky  to  be  able  to  reut  the  grand  old  place 
from  the  French  Government’s  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  still  possesses  the  marvelous  Louis 
XIV.  parlor,  whose  carved  panels  are  of  such 
beauty.  Incomparable  frame  for  chamber  music! 
The  forged  iron  balustrade  and  the  movement  of 
the  stairway  is  full  of  majestic  dignity  and  ele- 
gance. The  chapel  was  long  ago  mutilated  into 
several  floors.  A part  of  it  serves  as  a concert  hall. 
Two  rooms  have  magnificently  carved  wood  pan- 
els containing  medallions  of  English  saints  and 
worthies;  and  in  general  more  than  enough  re- 
mains of  the  old  construction  and  decoration  to 
give  the  Schola  Cantorum  that  imposing  and  har- 
monious dignity  with  which  we  associate  the 
grand  old  mansions  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  artists,  and  even  for  musicians,  to 
have  a home  so  really  beautiful,  of  a beauty  which 
is  calm  and  a little  ancient. 

Ah,  the  memories  of  these  old  gardens  for  bud- 
ding composers  to  dream  into  music! — Sterling 
Ueilig.  Copyright  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger. Permission  of  the  Public  Ledg ■«*. 


What  is  Being  Done  in  Various  Sections  of  the  Country  in  Promot- 
ing the  Cause  of  Liturgical  Music. 


In  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Cauada 
are  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  individuals  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  “Motu  Proprio."  In  Montreal  the 
representatives  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  have 
organized  a “Schola  Cantorum"  (the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  established  on  this  continent.)  In  many 
cities  of  the  East  can  be  heard  in  certain  churches 


liturgical  programs  that  compare  favorably  with 
the  programs  rendered  by  the  famous  choirs 
abroad  celebrated  for  their  renditions  of  the  prop- 
er kind  of  ecclesiastical  music.  Philadelphia  can 
boast  of  three  good  “boy  choirs"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  choirmasters  who  have  been  trained 
according  to  the  proper  standards.  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Virgil  Gcn^verier 
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an  ardent  advocate  of  the  reform  and  a composer 
of  liturgical  music,  whose  influence  is  bound  to  be 
felt  in  his  community.  Rochester,  N.  Y. , can  boast 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  whose  work  at  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary  is  winning  many  converts  to 
the  plan  of  a compulsory  music  course  in  the 
Seminary.  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  are 
many  fertile  spots  where  the  seeds  planted  in  the 
past  few  years  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  In 
Baltimore,  Father  Manzetti  is  doing  wonders  at 
St.  Mary’s  8eminary  and  is  giving  many  semi- 
naries of  the  country  an  object  lesson  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  seminary  as  a training  school  not 
only  for  the  seminarians,  but  for  the  people  of  the 
immediate  vicinity,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  good  example  continually  being 
given  in  the  rendition  of  the  proper  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical music.  In  Savannah , Ga.,  it  is  understood 
that  splendid  work  is  being  done  at  the  Cathedral. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  is  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  liturgical  Church  music.  In  North 
Carolina,  at  Belmont  Cathedral  Abbey,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Underwood,  O.  8.  B.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
music  and  is  enthusiastically  forwarding  the 
movement  in  every  manner,  In  Lynn,  Mass  , the 
energetic  and  highly  efficient  Prof.  J.  deBondy  is 
choirmaster  and  organist  of  the  church  of  8t. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  is  encouraged  iu  every 
manner  by  the  rector.  Rev.  J.  B.  Parent.  Litur- 
gical programs  rendered  at  this  church  demon- 
strate the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  those  in  charge. 

In  the  little  city  of  Pittstou,  Pa.,  in  St.  Cecilia's 
Church,  the  entire  congregation  joins  in  singing 
Gregorian  Chant  at  High  Mass.  Rev.  P.  F. 
Quinnnn  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
plan  and  the  results  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  interest  of  Rev.  .T.  M.  Petter,  of  Ro- 
chester, and  the  good  Sisters  in  charge  of  the 
school  children.  In  Brooklyn,  at  8t.  John’s  Col- 
lege and  in  the  church  attached  the  Very  Rev.  J. 
W.  Moore,  C.  M. , has  inaugurated  a Sanctuary 
Choir  of  Boys  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  A.  Van 
Dyke  Power,  the  organist  of  St.  John's  Seminary. 
Dr  Power  hat  always  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  aubject.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  is  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the 
movement  which  has  for  its  aim  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a devotional  type  of  music  in  our 
churches.  In  Ft.  Wayne  Ind.,  Rev.  S.  M.  Venn, 
is  Diocesan  Director  of  Sacred  Music.  Ft.  Wayne 
is  one  of  the  few  Dioceses  in  the  country  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  along  practical  lines  to 
effect  some  change  in  the  conditions,  through  the 
lacing  of  responsibility  upon  one  individual  in- 
tead  of  a Commission.  The  nomination  of  a num- 
ber of  persons  upon  a Church  music  commission 
whcib  never  has,  nor  never  intends  to  have  a meet- 


ing is  happily  becoming  obsolete.  Even  when 
music  commissions  held  meetings  the  personnel  of 
these  commissions  for  the  most  part  was  of  a na- 
ture that  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  work  of  a 
practical  nature  being  accomplished.  Exception 
of  course  Is  made  of  those  commissions  which,  at 
least,  prepared  a list  of  music  or  a Diocesan 
Church  music  catalogue. 

The  plau  of  Diocesau  Director  is  a much  more 
practical  method  than  that  which  includes  com- 
missions even  though  the  Motu  Proprio  recom- 
mended the  commission  plau.  Father  Yenn 
reports  satisfactory  results  in  his  Diocese  and  this 
no  doubt  is  due  to  the  personality  of  the  genial 
reverend  gentleman.  Gentleuess  has  uo  doubt 
produced  results  where  arbitrary  action  would 
have  destroyed  all  possibility  of  good  work  being 
accomplished.  In  St.  Frauds,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
that  particular  section  of  the  country,  the  vener- 
able Prof.  Singenberger,  honored  in  this  country 
and  abroad  for  his  great  work  in  the  cause  of 
church  music  reform  is  still  making  his  influence 
felt  by  force  of  example  and  through  his  admira- 
ble devotional  compositions.  In  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  new  forces  are  at  work. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Kern,  a newcomer  to  the  district  is 
preparing  for  a great  campaign  through  the  grad- 
ual introduction  of  the  proper  style  of  church 
music  at  the  Pro-Cathedral.  His  letter  in  this 
issue  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  accom- 
plished to  date,  and  the  plans  in  view. 

In  Chicago,  the  Paulist  Choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Fiun,  C.  8.  P.t  is  pointed  out 
as  a good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  boys,  if  trained  according  to  correct  vocal 
principles.  The  secular  nature  of  the  programs 
rendered  by  this  organization  in  its  Concert  tours 
has  been  open  to  criticism  because  of  the  fact  that 
a great  opportunity  for  the  general  education  of 
the  masses  was  neglected.  Instead  of  Gounod, 
Dubois  and  other  composers  of  the  same  type 
(whose  works  we  hear  ouly  too  frequently  in  our 
churches),  what  a worderful  opportunity  was  lost 
in  not  bringing  before  the  general  public,  too  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  masters  of 
the  16th  and  17th  century,  such  examples  of  the 
true  ecclesiastical  style  as  the  Palestrina  Motets, 
the  inspired  compositions  of  Vittoria  and  Orlando 
di  Lassus,  and  other  great  writers  of  that  period. 
All  honor  to  Prof.  Terry  of  the  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral for  holding  true  to  his  ideals  (uo  matter 
how  much  we  may  differ  with  him  on  the  question 
of  boy  voice  culture)  and  for  making  the  Cathe- 
dral a pilgrimage  spot  for  all  lovers  of  true  eccle- 
siastical music. 

In  St.  Louis  Prof.  A.  Rhode  is  one  of  the  inde- 
fatigable workers  iu  the  field.  He  is  instructor  in 
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the  St.  Louis  University  and  has  bad  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  young  scholastics  in  the  institution, 
instilling  a love  for  the  chant  and  developing  a 
standard  which  will  be  a great  aid  to  them,  as  fu- 
ture rectors.  He  has  instructed  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  other 
communities  and  is  choirmaster  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Church.  His  “boys”  reuder  programs  which  in- 
clude compositions  by  Lotti,  Haller,  Witt,  Soriano 
and  Palestrina.  Another  evidence  of  “practical 
work.”  In  Cincinnati  there  are  quite  a number 
of  enthusiastic  workers:  Mr.  Harold  Becket 
Gibbs,  Choirmaster  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
has  established  a course  of  Sacred  Music  at  the 
Bauer  Conservatory  of  Music;  Mr.  Alois  Bart- 
schmid,  the  choirmaster  of  8t.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church,  known  not  ouly  through  his  excellent 
church  compositions,  but  for  his  incessant  labors 
on  behalf  of  the  movement,  in  mauy  sections  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumler,  also  is  well  known 
through  his  modern  sacred  compositions.  Others 
who  are  accomplishing  much  of  a practical  nature 
in  forwarding  the  cause  of  sacred  music  in  this 


section  are  the  Rev.  Father  Tapper;  Rev.  F.  M. 
Lamping;  Rev.  J.  M.  Feldm&nn;  Rev.  Louis  Evers; 
Mr.  Francis  MacVeigh  of  Covington,  Ky. ; Mr. 
Pancras  Shields,  Covington,  Ky.;  Mr.  Francis  V. 
Schmidt;  Rev.  William  J.  Anthony  and  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Leinheuser,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  this  resume  only  a few  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  touched  upon.  The  work  being 
done  in  the  Far  West  and  in  other  localities  de- 
serves special  mention  and  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  article.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  to  compile  statistics  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  movement  in  all  sections  of  this 
country  and  Canada  and  for  this  purpose  the  co- 
operation of  every  member  is  urged.  Notices  of 
the  activities  of  members  in  promoting  the  great 
cause  of  sacred  music  will  be  gladly  inserted  in 
the  ollicial  “Bulletin,”  for  even  if  it  tends  to 
create  a frieudly  spirit  of  rivalry  between  choirs 
and  between  workers,  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
an  interest  in  each  other's  work  aud  thus  forward 
ing  the  movement  generally  will  have  beeu  ac- 
complished.— Nicola  A.  Montani. 


CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  in  bis  Southern 
Methodist , September  30,  bewails  the  de- 
cline of  congregational  singing  in  many 
Methodist  churches.  He  says  that  one 
hears  now  only  lighter  songs  sung  with 
out  fervor  or  feeling,  and  instead  of  the 
faces  of  the  modern  congregation  reflecting 
hope  and  joy  as  they  sing,  they  who  do 
sing  look  like  they  are  suffering  with  a 
spell  of  indigestion.  Some  congregations 
do  their  singing  by  proxy,  and  the  choir 
they  pay  warbles  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
We  hope  the  choir  does  not  repeat  a re- 
frain something  like  this — “We  are  all 
miserable  singers.”  This  last,  however, 
is  not  a quotation  from  Dr.  Harris,  who 
pleads  for  a revival  of  congregational 
singing,  for  if  such  singing  be  a lost  art, 
much  of  the  power  of  Methodism  will  be 
lost  also. 

There  is  power  in  congregational  sing- 
ing. Such  singing  was  the  primitive  way 
the  Chrsitians  had  of  conducting  their  re- 
ligious services.  The  Mass  which  was 
the  main  and  principle  service,  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  entire  congregation. 
At  first  there  was  always  the  High  Mass 
or  sung  Mass.  The  various  parts,  a9  the 


Introit,  theKyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Gradual 
the  Offertory,  the  Communion,  were  sung 
by  the  Congregation.  It  was  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  that  gradually  the  people 
came  to  assist  only  silently  in  the  Divine 
Sacrifice  by  reading  or  saying  to  them- 
selves the  prayers  of  the  Mass.  We  can 
imagine  what  effect  the  former  custom  had 
on  those  who  assisted  at  the  Mass  and 
other  services.  For  it  must  have  produced 
in  them  abundant  fervour,  strict  attention 
and  prayerful  attitude. 

* * * * 

We  have  been  present  in  places  in 
Europe  in  Catholic  countries  where  the 
congregration  sung  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria, 
the  Creed,  the  Offertory,  the  Sanctus,  and 
Agnus  Dei.  The  effect  was  fine  on  ob- 
servers, and  was  evidently  deeper  on  those 
who  took  part.  It  might  take  a century, 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  bring  back 
a condition  when  our  services  and  even 
the  Mass  would  be  actively  offered  by  the 
priest  and  entire  congregation — forming 
one  united  worship.  For  while  it  is  true 
the  people  offer  the  Sacrifice  and  are 
somewhat  active,  in  a theological  sense,  in 
the  other  services,  yet  it  is  desirable  that 
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this  activity  should  be  more  manifest  and 
outward.  Even  at  Low  Masses,  it  might 
be  well  to  start  the  introduction  of  cus- 
toms which  would  bring  the  people  and 
priest  nearer  together  in  the  Divine  Act; 
so  that  the  people  would  not  only  assist  or 
hear,  but  would  be  part  and  parcel  as  it 
were  of  the  act,  and  take  a more  active 
part  in  the  worship. 

In  our  secondary  services  we  have  been 
for  a long  time  getting  our  congregations 
to  sing  hymns;  and  great  success  has  at- 
tended the  efforts.  But  should  there  not 
be  concerted  action  in  regards  to  our  Ves- 
pers. It  is  very  hard  to  get  our  people  to 
attend  Vespers  on  Sundays,  unless  we  have 
some  attractive  sermons  to  deliver  or  some 
other  devotions  that  appeal  to  them  more 
forcibly.  Is  there  some  means  whereby 
they  could  take  part  in  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  at  Vespers?  The  learning  of  the 
Latin  words  in  the, psalms  is  not  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty,  if  a beginning  be 
made  and  efforts  be  persistent,  at  some 
future  time,  and  that  not  very  long  off, — 


the  whole  congregation  would  be  joining 
in  the  singing.  We  know  one  priest  who 
tried  it,  but  he  had  to  give  it  up.  Con- 
certed action  is  necessary.  A solitary 
priest,  in  any  one  locality,  may  not  be 

able  to  accomplish  the  result. 

* * * 

Dr.  Harris  has  sounded  a true  note. 
We  hope  he  will  be  successful  in  arousing 
his  co  religionists  to  a sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  congregational  singing.  And  we 
trust  this  note  will  find  an  echo  along  our 
own  lines.  The  singing  of  our  choirs  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  apt  to  and  often  does 
drift  into  a mere  theatrical  performance. 
There  is  not  much  devotion  in  the  paid 
choirs  we  have,  and  their  music  does  not 
arouse  the  congregration  to  any  degree  of 
piety  worth  mentioning.  If  we  and  all 
the  churches  would  put  the  choirs  down 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  after  some 
instruction  in  both  the  people  and  choir, 
the  choir  would  serve  to  lead  the  people. 
Is  that  a dream  merely?  Can  it  not  be 
realized.  Baltimore  Catholic  Review . 


RAMBLING  TALK  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


The  Gregorian  is  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  music,  but  it  is 
the  officially  sanctioned  “church  music. ” 

The  church  has  never  declared  in  favor 
of  one. special  style  of  architecture,  or  one 
school  of  mural  decoration,  but  she  has  in 
several  church  councils,  officially  pre- 
scribed the  Gregorian  music  for  her  ser- 
vices. How  earnestly  our  late  Holy 
Father  has  been’  working  for  thi3  cause  is 
well  known.  His  efforts  have  not  been 
crowned  with  universal  success  so  far,  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  music  schools 
or  colleges  where  good  Catholic  organists 
may  be  trained  for  their  responsible  posi- 
tions. But  there  is  a growing  activity 
along  this  line  now  and  instructions  in 
Gregorian  chant  are  being  given  far  and 
wide,  exactly  according  to  his  “Motu 
Proprio.”  Gregorian  chant  has  seldom 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  because  it  is 
seldom  sufficiently  understood,  so  let  me 
cite  a few  musical  authorities. 

Ambrose  the  German  historian,  says: 


“In  general  it  is  hardly  possible  to  com 
ceive  of  a more  dignified  and  more  appro- 
priate form  of  liturgical  music  than  the 
Gregorian,  Artistically  it  is  built  up 
along  plain,  majestic  lines,  breathing 
much  dignity  and  power.  The  inherent 
force  of  this  music  is  so  tremendous  that 
its  vigor  would  be  appreciated  even  with- 
out all  harmonic  efforts.  Music  in  gen- 
eral has  gained  in  energy  and  in  strength 
because  of  tliis  marvelous  vitality  of  the 
Gregorian  chant.  • ' 

Jean  J.  Rousseau  says : “People  who  pre- 
fer modern  church  music  to  the  Gregorian 
must  be  people  entirely  devoid  of  taste.’ ’ 

Halevy  says:  “ How  is  it  possible,  that 
Catholic  priests  who  possess  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  the  most  beautiful  wealth 
of  music  let  the  poverty  of  modern  music 
parade  in  their  churches?” 

Mozart  said  he  would  gladly  give  all 
his  claims  to  fame  as  a composer  if  he 
could  only  boast  that  he  had  composed 
the  Gregorian  Preface. 
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In  the  course  of  time  secular  music 
borrowed  much  from  church  music  and 
vice  versa,  until  the  music  at  Church 
ceremonies  became  so  irreligious  that  the 
Council  of  Trent,  15G1  A.  D.,  wished  to 
condemn  all  so-called  “figural”  or  choral 
work.  In  this  emergency  there  arose  the 
prince  of  Tonal  art,  Palestrina,  who  com- 
posed much  by  order  of  Cardinal  Yitalozzi, 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  members  of 
the  papal  chapel. 

Among  other  things,  he  wrote  a mass 
dedicated  to  Pope  Marcel lus  (Missa  Papae 
Marcelli)  which  was  so  full  of  deep  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling  and  which  so 
captivated  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers  that  because  of  his  composition 
polyphonic  music  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Churches.  Palestrina  is  justly 
hailed,  therefore,  as  the  saviour  of  choral 
work  and  the  religious  and  artistic  world 
owes  him  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Palestrina  had  several  worthy  contem- 
poraries, but  gradually  religious  zeal 
waned  again  and  religious  music  declined. 
Great  masters  like  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Gounod,  etc.,  as 
children  of  their  day,  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  composed  masses  which 
are  evidences  of  unusual  genius,  but 
which  depart  so  much  from  the  express 
commands  of  the  church  in  this  regard 
that  they  are  barely  tolerated. 

For  example,  the  “Missa  Solemnis”  by 
Gounod,  is  well  known  and  popular.  This 
Mass  contains  many  beautiful  passages, 
but  after  an  organ  introduction  the  “Glo- 
ria” begins  with  a soprano  solo,  “Gloria, 
gloria, ” etc.,  during  which  the  chorus 
hums  an  accompaniment.  Beautiful  har- 
monies, yes,  but  singing  in  church  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a musical  prayer,  and  who 
would  like  to  say  that  humming  is  a decent 
prayer?  The  priest  sings  “Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis  Deo,”  and  the  choir,  representing 
the  people,  should  finish  aloud  the  prayer 
he  intones.  They  should  not  repeat  his 
phrase  but  should  begin  “Etin  terra  pax,” 
according  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Church. 

The  Sanctus  in  Gounod’s  mass  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  musical  architecture 
built  up  along  most  artistic  lines.  In 
truth  this  is  a musical  masterpiece  for  the 
concert  stage.  Through  such  music  the 


most  solemn  part  of  the  mass,  the  conse- 
cration, is  disturbed  and  delayed,  an  un- 
pardonable offense!  If  instead  of  wait- 
ing, the  priest  should  go  on  with  the  ser- 
vice, he  would  be  through  with  the  whole 
mass,  before  the  choir  would  be  through 
with  the  Sanctus.  Is  this  edifying?  It 
may  be  entertaining  music  and  suitable 
for  a concert  garden,  in  many  cases,  par- 
don the  expression,  even  for  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  but  certainly  not  for  the 
House  of  God.  To  say  that  a composi- 
tion is  good  and  pleasing  does  not  say 
that  it  lends  itself  for  church  reproduc- 
tion. What  would  the  people  say  if  the 
priest  should  read  out  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies  from  the  pulpit,  or  if  he  should 
set  up  a piece  of  Greek  sculpture  in  his 
church?  Such  poetic,  or  artistic  master- 
pieces have  great  intrinsic  value,  but  are 
they  suitable  for  a church? 

Wiiy,  people  even  w*alk  differently  in 
church  than  on  the  street!  The  sacred- 
ness of  the  place  unconsciously  influences 
every  one  to  step  a little  more  lightly, 
with  more  reserve  and  more  dignity. 
Then  why  should  he  not  sing  differently? 

The  worldly  vanity  and  poor  taste  dis- 
played in  the  music  that  parades  in  our 
churches  has  been  led  to  such  excesses 
that  udien  these  operatic  airs  are  sung  so 
gracefully  with  all  their  accompanying 
trills  and  flourishes,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  faithful,  forgetful  of  the  divine  service, 
do  not  imagine  themselves  at  a concert, 
and  give  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  by  loud 
applause  or  by  curtain  calls!  No,  there 
certainly  is  a difference  between  the  spir- 
itual elevation,  inspired  by  Gregorian 
chant  and  the  worldly  enjoyment  furnished 
by  profane  music  and  therefore  the  one  is 
commended  and  the  other  condemned. 

The  Mass  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  same 
sacrifice  as  that  upon  the  cross,  the  only 
perfect  sacrifice  of  prayer,  praise  and  pe- 
tition to  Almighty  God,  “a  Divine  Ser- 
vice” and  not  an  operatic  service,  the 
glorification  of  the  thrice  holy  and  blessed 
Trinity,  “whereat  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  the  faithful  should  be  lifted  up  to  God.” 

We  can  do  better  and  we  can  do  it  eas- 
ily, if  we  have  good  will.  Where  there 
is  a will  there  is  a way. — Joseph  Viscount 
Verheijen. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee,  on  Reviewing  Church  Compositions, 
and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P.  Man- 
zetti, Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.  T.  B.,  Mr. 
Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee,  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  8.  8. 
D.  D;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever:  Rev.  Leo.  P. 
Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan, 
D.  D;  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Mon- 
tani 


Dr.  G.  Edward  Stubbs,  in  a recent  issue 
of  “The  New  Music  Review M ( published 
Inj  H.  W.  Gray,  Ne  w York),  makes  the 
following  comments  regarding  boy  choir 
training,  and  musical  conditions  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

**/flNUR  readers  have  probably  noticed  that  we 
have  often  spoken  in  disparaging  terms  of 
the  Catholic  choirs  in  this  city,  and  in  .this  country 
at  large.  We  have  done  this  not  from  any  desire 
to  find  fault  merely  for  the  sake  of  criticism.  We 
have  taken  the  ground  that  the  cause  of  church 
music  in  general  suffers  from  the  neglect  of  artistic 
and  scientific  voice  culture  in  Catholic  choirs. 
Whatever  standard  of  excellence  exists  in  “boy 
choir”  singing  in  the  United  States  to-day  we  owe 
entirely  to  the  Episcopal  Church — a body  that  is 
quite  small,  and  about  one-sixteenth  as  large  as 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  liussiau  Church— or  Eastern  Church,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called — is  still  smaller  (in  this  coun- 
try), and  yet  its  musical  influence  is  already  bear- 
ing fruit  through  the  choir  of  St.  Nicholas  Cathe- 
dral. The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  through  the  control  of  material  in  the 
parish  schools  is  enormous — in  fact,  it  is  incalcu- 
lable. This  advantage  has  been  wasted." 

While  granting  that  Dr.  Stubbs  is 
partly  justified  in  his  criticism  of  the 
musical  conditions  as  found  in  many  of 
our  churches  to-day,  it  is  well  to  consider 
that  there  are  far  more  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master than  that  of  boy  voice  training. 

The  esteemed  authority  on  boy  voice 
culture  fails  to  grasp  the  greater  purpose 
of  the  church  music  reform  movement 
when  he  lays  such  stress  upon  the  purely 
vocal  aspects  of  the  matter. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a func- 
tion is  essentially  devotional  or  edifying 
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merely  because  a certain  method  of  voice 
production  is  used  by  the  members  of  the 
choir.  The  advantage  of  beautiful  tone 
quality  as  an  aid  in  the  proper  rendition 
of  true  church  music,  is  admitted,  but  at 
this  period  of  the  music  reform  move- 
ment in  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  far 
more  vital  points  to  be  considered  than 
the  question  of  correct  or  incorrect  vocal 
methods. 

‘ ‘ Boy  choirs,”  even  those  considered 
well  trained  and  highly  efficient  from  a 
vocal  standpoint,  can  be  heard  rendering 
the  most  atrocious  non-liturgical  music. 
Witness  the  many  choirs  composed  of 
boys  and  men  still  singing  the  florid 
Masses  and  Vespers  by  Rossini,  Mercad- 
ante,  Haydn,  Giorza  and  his  companion 
“imitators.”  No  amount  of  vocal  perfec- 
tion can  possibly  atone  for  the  unliturgi- 
cal  style  of  these  compositions,  by  the  use 
of  which,  the  real  purpose  of  church 
music  is  frustrated.  No  amount  of  edit- 
ing, cutting  of  the  repetitions  in  the  texts 
can  make  them  liturgical,  devotional  or 
religious  in  character.  The  consideration 
of  mere  vocal  beauty  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  can  well  be  postponed 
until  the  greater  objects  in  the  church 
music  reform-movement  shall  have  been 
achieved.  These  objects  are : 1st.  The 
elimination  of  the  trashy,  operatic,  and 
undevotional  style  of  music  from  the  reper- 
toire of  our  choirs,  and  the  publication  of 
a “White  List”  of  acceptable  liturgical 
music  for  use  in  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
country.  2nd.  The  inauguration  of  a 
course  of  “sacred  music”  in  all  the 
seminaries.  This  course  should  be  com- 
pulsory, not  elective  and  be  made  a live 
issue  instead  of  the  dead  letter  it  now  is  in 
most  seminaries.  It  would  provide  prac- 
tical instead  of  purely  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. 3^1.  The  establishment  of  at 
least  one  model  choir  in  every  diocese 
(preferably  at  the  Cathedral)  which 
would  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  all 
the  other  choirs  of  the  diocese  where  the 
various  styles  of  approved  music  could  be 
heard  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
4th.  The  establishment  of  a graded 
course  of  music  in  the  parochial  schools 


which  would  provide  instruction,  from 
the  first  grade  upwards,  not  only  in  the 
rudiments  of  music,  but  also  in  sacred 
music.  The  consideration  of  the  latter 
plan  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  a correct 
taste  is  to  be  developed  among  our  children 
and  if  results  of  a permanent  value  are  to 
be  obtained.  The  hymns  children  have 
been  singing  in  the  school  and  church  for 
generations,  are  for  the  most  part  an 
abomination.  The  real  cause  of  the  lack 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  our  congregations 
nowadays  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the 
“jigtune”  hymns.  Toattempt to  change 
the  taste  of  a person  who  hasheard  during 
the  entire  school  period,  hymns,  which 
would  better  serve  as  dance  tunes  or  love 
songs,  is  almost  futile.  Our  German  con- 
gregations, as  a general  rule,  offer  ex- 
amples of  good  taste  with  respect  to  the 
singing  of  devotional  melodies  in  church. 
It  is  inspiring  to  hear  these  wonderful  old 
hymns;  the  melodies  are  devotional  and 
create  a religious  atmosphere  even  when 
sung  outside  the  precints  of  the  church. 
In  hearing  these  hymns  we  do  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  the  vocal  rules  are  ob- 
served or  whether  the  chest  voice  and  head 
voice  are  blended  correctly ; we  are 
thrilled  by  the  music  itself,  not  by  the 
manner  of  its  rendition,  and  are  highly 
edified,  and  brought  to  a fuller  realization 
of  the  meaning  and  real  purpose  of  sacred 
music.  5th.  The  formation  of  a nation- 
al Sehola  Cantorum,  where  choirmasters 
may  receive  a thorough  education  in  all 
branches  of  musical  art,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  art  of  Sacred  music.  This 
“Sehola”  could  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  could 
even  be  initiated  by  individuals  interested 
in  the  subject  from  purely  artistic  con- 
siderations. The  school  would  attract 
many  young  men  who  are  now  devoting 
themselves  to  ordinary  branches  of  music. 
They  would  find  greater  opportunities — 
were  they  well  equipped  in  all  the 
branches  appertaining  to  Sacred  music. 

TTjQl  HEN  such  an  institution  shall  have 
been  established,  future  choir- 
masters and  organists  can  then  receive  a 
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thorough  education  in  all  the  branches  of 
Sacred  Music,  the  “Motu  Pro prio” will  be 
taken  as  a guide,  and  the  instructors  shall 
be  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  realizing 
the  great  character  of  their  mission,  then 
may  we  hope  for  a general  improvement 
in  the  musical  conditions  in  our  Churches. 
Choirmasters  will  be  well  equipped  in 
every  particular. 

They  will  hold  fast  to  their  ideals,  and 
be  practical  enough  to  carry  them  to  suc- 
cessful realisation. 

We  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  florid 
music,  and  such  elaborate  operatic  arias 
as  the  “Sextet  from  Lucia,”  or  the  “Quar- 
tette from  Rigoletto”  with  sacred  text. 

The  fine  quality  of  the  voices  will 
cause  no  comment,  for  it  will  be  taken  as 
a matter  of  course  that  the  choirmaster  is 
a “maestro  di  canto”  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  style  of  music  ren- 
dered will  cause  no  distraction,  it  will  really 
be  a part  of  the  Mass,  and  be  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
religious  function. 


•JT  is  a great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
publish  in  this' issue  the  account  of 
the  formation  of  a Schola  Cantorum  in 
Montreal.  The  establishment  of  this  new 
“Schola”  is  taken  as  a happy  augury  of 
the  formation  of  a similar  institution  in 
this  country.' 

The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  heartily 
congratulates  the  founders  of  the  Cana- 
dian Schola  Cantorum,  and  in  extending 
fraternal  greeting  prays  that  the  fullest 
success  may  crown  their  labors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  that  the  capable  director 
of  the  new  institution  and  many  of  his 
collaborators  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory.  All  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  movement  for  the  re- 
form of  Sacred  music,  and  are  well  qual- 
ified to  carry  out  such  a great  undertak- 
ing. 


Q TTENTION  is  called  to  the  rules  adop- 
ted by  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  at 
the  last  Convention . Many  members  may 
have  neglected  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 


Baltimore  meetings  or  the  last  page  of  the 
June  “Choirmaster”  which  contained  a 
resume  of  the  most  important  changes. 

The  principal  changes  refer  to  the 
amount  payable  for  annual  dues  ($1.50) 
and  subscription  for  the  Choirmaster 
($.50) . 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  begins  September  1st.  Dues  and 
subscriptions  are  calculated  pro-rata. 


A recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view (St.  Louis),  contained  the  following 
item : 

"The  London  & aturday  Review , in  a notice  of 
Terry's  “Missa  de  Angelis,”  says:  “The  music  in 
most  Roman  churches  seems  to  have  fallen  at  pres- 
ent to  a lower  level  than  it  has  ever  known  before." 
The  reference  is  to  the  Catholic  churches  of  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  the  war  is  responsible  for  this  de- 
cline. Our  couutry  is  not  involved  in  the  war,  and 
yet  here,  too,  there  has  been,  if  not  a decline,  at 
least  no  noticeable  progress  in  the  matter  of  church 
music  since  the  famous  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.’* 


(T\NE  might  not  be  able  to  note  much 
progress  in  the  matter  but  it  is  a fact, 
nevertheless,  that  much  is  being  “at- 
tempted.” It  really  matters  little  whether 
definite  results  can  be  shown  just  at  this 
time  even  though  nearly  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  “Motu  Proprio”  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  fact  that  a great  number 
of  persons  have  been  jolted  into  thinking 
about  the  matter  at  all,  is  quite  an  accom- 
plishment. Eleven  years  have  been  spent 
in  a contemplation  by  the  majority  of  per- 
sons willing  that  others  initiate  the  actual 
work.  Others  have  spent  the  same  amount 
of  time  in  writing  about  it.  A few  have 
simply  “worked”  in  an  attempt  to  ameli- 
orate conditions.  Compared  with  the 
church  music  conditions  in  this  country 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  is  a distinct 
improvement.  Then  we  were  musically 
“corrupt  and  contented”  (so  far  as  church 
music  w*as  concerned)  ; at  this  period  we 
may  still  be  somewhat  corrupt  in  prefer- 
ring the  music  of  “Aida”  and  “Trovatore” 
during  Mass,  to  the  distinctive  music  of 
the  church,  but,  at  least,  a great  many  are 
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not  “contented”,  and  a greater  number 
are  becoming  more  and  more  “disconten- 
ted,” and  this  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
progress. 


NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like. —The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cannot  stand  spousor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.’' — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,"  we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  beeu  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 


upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list, 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  in  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society ’s  ' ‘Bulletin.  ” It’s  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

( November  22  nd  1003.) 

(Printed  in  sections  in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7th,  1915.) 


H MIDST  the  cares  of  the  pastoral  office,  not  only 
of  that  Supreme  See,  which  We,  although 
unworthy,  occupy  through  the  inscrutable  Will  of 
Providence,  but  also  of  every  individual  church, 
the  principal  anxiety  without  question  is  to  main- 
tain and  promote  the  decorum  of  the  House  of 
God,  in  which  the  august  mysteries  of  religion  are 
celebrated,  and  where  Christian  people  assemble 
to  receive  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  to  assist 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the  altar,  to  adore  the 
most  August  Sacrament  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  unite  iu  the  common  prayer  of  the  church 
in  the  public  and  solemn  liturgical  offices.  Nothing 
therefore  ought  to  occur  in  the  temple,  which  dis- 
turbs, or  even  merely  diminishes,  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  faithful;  nothing  which  gives  rea- 
sonable motives  for  disgust  or  scandal,  above  all, 
nothing  which  offends  the  decorum  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  sacred  functions,  and  is  thus  unworthy 
of  the  Houseof  pra}rer  and  of  the  Majesty  of  God. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  individual 
abuses  which  may  occur  in  certain  places.  To-day 
Our  attention  is  directed  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  them,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate, 
and  the  existence  of  which  is  at  times  to  be  de- 
plored even  in  places,  where  all  else  is  worthy  of 
the  greatest  eulogy,  the  beauty  and  sumptuousness 
of  the  temple,  the  splendor  and  accurate  per- 
formance of  the  ceremonies,  the  attendance  of  the 


clergy,  the  gravity  and  piety  of  the  celebrants. 
This  abuse  is  concerned  with  matters  appertaining 
to  singing  and  sacred  music.  Either  from  the 
nature  of  an  art  iu  itself  fluctuating  and  variable, 
or  from  successive  alterations  in  taste  and  from 
customs  long  continued , or  from  the  fatal  influence 
exercised  on  sacred  art  by  secular  or  theatrical  art, 
or  from  the  pleasure  which  music  directly  produces 
and  which  is  not  always  easily  turned  to  its  leg- 
itimate ends,  or  finally  from  the  many  prejudices 
which  have  been  introduced  without  reflection 
and  then  tenaciously  maintained  by  pious  persons 
in  authority,  there  has  been  in  truth  a continual 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  pure  model,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  art  to  the 
service  of  worship,  and  expressed  very  clearly  In 
the  ecclesiastical  canons,  in  the  Ordinances  of  the 
General  and  Provincial  Councils,  and  in  the  pre- 
scripts, which  have  emanated  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Sacred  Roman  Congregation  and  from  the 
August  Pontiffs,  Our  Predeceisors. 

With  true  satisfaction  We  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  great  good,  which  duringt  he  last  ten 
years  has  to  a certain  extent  been  done  in  Our  ex- 
cellent City  of  Rome  and  in  other  churches  of 
Our  country,  but  more  particularly  in  some  na.  • 
tious,  where  eminent  men  zealous  in  the  worship  of 
God, have  with  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops,  founded 
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flourishing  societies,  and  reinstated  sacred  music 
In  fullest  honor  in  very  nearly  all  of  their  churches 
and  chapels.  That  good  nevertheless  is  very  far 
from  being  universal,  and  if  We  consult  Our 
personal  wishes,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
numerous  complaints  which  have  reached  Us  from 
every  quarter,  since  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  elevate 
Our  humble  Person  to  the  supreme  height  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  We  believe  that  Our  first  duty 
is  to  raise  Our  voice  without  any  further  delay  in 
reproving  and  condemning  all  that  which,  in  the 
functions  of  worship  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices,  is  acknowledged  to  differ  from  the  true 
model  laid  down.  It  being  Our  most  earnest 
wish  that  the  true  Christian  spirit  should  in  every 
way  flourish  and  dwell  in  all  the  Faithful,  it  is  im- 
perative before  all  else  to  provide  for  the  sanctity 
and  dignity  of  the  temple,  where  the  Faithful  as- 
semble to  attain  to  that  spirit  at  its  chief  and  in- 
dispensable source,  which  is  the  active  participa- 
tion in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  in  the  public  and 
solemn  prayers  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  to  that  end  the  benediction  of  Heaven 
may  abundantly  descend  upon  us,  when  our  hom- 
age to  the  Most  High,  rather  than  ascending  with 
a sweet  odor,  places  on  the  contrary  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  the  scourge,  wherewith  on  another 
occasion  the  Divine  Redeemer  cast  out  from  the 
temple  its  unworthy  profaners. 

For  which  reason,  to  the  end  that  no  one  should 
from  this  time  forth  plead  as  an  excuse  not  having 
clearly  understood  his  duty,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  any  doubt  in  the  interpretation  of  certain 
biugs  already  commanded,  We  have  esteemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  collect  together  under  a general  heading 
the  principal  prescriptions  of  the  Church  as  touch- 
ing the  more  common  abuses  in  .regard  to  this 
matter.  And  therefore,  of  Our  absolute  decree  and 
certain  knowledge,  We  publish  Our  Instruction , 
to  which,  as  to  a Juridical  Code  of  Sacred  Music, 
We  will,  by  the  plenitude  of  Our  Apostolic 
Authority,  that  it  be  given  the  force  of  law,  and 

(TO  BE  C< 


We  enjoin  on  all,  by  our  present  hand  writing  its 
most  scrupulous  observance. 

Instructions  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

I.— General  Principles. 

1.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  solemn  liturgy, 
sacred  music  participates  in  its  general  aim,  which 
is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sanctification  and 
edification  of  the  faithful.  It  contributes  to  the 
decorum  and  splendor  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  aud  siuce  its  principal  office  is  to 
clothe  with  a fitting  melody  the  liturgical  text 
proposed  for  the  understanding  of  the  faithful, 
so  its  peculiar  object  is  to  add  to  the  text  itself  a 
greater  elficacy  in  order  that,  by  this  means,  the 
Faithful  may  be  more  easily  stimulated  to  devo- 
tion and  be  better  disposed  to  receive  the  fruits 
of  grace  obtained  through  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Mysteries. 

2.  Sacred  music  should  consequently  possess, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  proper  to  the 
liturgy,  aud  particularly  the  sanctity  aud  the 
correctness  of  form , from  which  has  arisen  its 
other  characteristic  of  universality. 

It  ought  to  be  sacred , aud  for  that  reason  ex- 
clude every  secular  element,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 

It  must  be  a true  art,  for  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  exercise  on  the  souls  of  the  listeners 
that  efficacy,  which  the  Church  desired  when  giv- 
ing it  a place  in  her  liturgy. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  universal , in  the 
sense  that,  while  every  nation  is  permitted  to  ad- 
mit into  its  religious  compositions  those  particular 
forms,  which  in  a manner  constitute  the  specific 
character  of  its  native  music,  still  these  forms  must 
nevertheless  be  subordinated  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  sacred  music,  in  order  that  a 
person  of  another  natiouality  should  not,  when 
hearing  it,  receive  other  than  a good  impression. 
NTINUEI).) 


NOTES  CANAD1ENNES. 


Communicated  by 
Rev.  Louis  Boulder,  S S. 

Montreal , Que. 

La  Reforms  De  La  Musique  Sackee au  Canada. 

Les  dvbques  de  la  province  civile  dc  Quebec, 
prdoccupds  de  rlpandre  le  chant  Grdgorien  et  de 
reformer  la  musique  saerde  dans  leurs  dioefeses,  ont 
constitud  une  commission  chargde  de  leur  presenter 
un  rapp  ort  sur  cette  double  question. 


Cette  commission  a tenu  sa  premiere  reunion  a 
FarchevOchd  de  Montreal,  le  7 avril  dernier.  Elle 
a dlu  president  M H . Garrouteigt,  P.S.S.,  profes- 
seur  de  chant  an  Grand  Sdminaire  de  Montreal, 
et  secretaire  M.  J.  Pelletier,  chanoine  de  Quebec 
et  professeur  au  Sdminaire  de  cette  ville. 

Dans  les  deux  seances,  on  a d’abord  rappeld, 
d’apifcs  le  Motu  Proprio  de  Pie  X.,  les  principes 
relatifs  au  chant  Grdgorien  et  & la  musique  saerde. 
On  s’est  ensuite  demande  s’il  ne  serait  pas  bon, 
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pour  assurer  l’uniformite,  de  conseiller  aux  diffd- 
rents  dioc^es,  l’adoption  d’une  meme  ddition  dans 
le  sens  du  “ Regolamento  ” public  par  le  Cardinal 
Vicaire,  il  y a quelques  anodes. 

On  a ensuite  atfirmd  I'intention  de  restaurer  la 
polyphonie  classique  et  de  rdformer  le  choix  et  la 
composition  de  la  musique  moderne.  Pour  pro- 
mouvoir  cette oeuvre,  on  a confid  it  la  Schola  Can- 
torum,  rdcemment  fondde  ft  Montreal,  la  redaction 
d’un  Repertoire,  qui  sera  revetu  de  l'approbation 
des  dvfcques  et  dclalrera  le  choix  des  maitres  de 
chapelle  et  des  organistes. 

Eufin  on  a propose  quelques  moyens  propres  it 
favoriser  l’dtude  du  chant  sacrd  dans  les  Semi- 
naires,  Colleges  et  Ecoles.  On  a insistd,  en  particu- 
liar,  sur  la  ndcessitd  pour  ceux  qui  sc  destinent  ft 
l’dtat  ecclesiastique  d'apprendre  le  chant  et 
Porgue. 

La  parole  est  maintenant  aux  dveques  ft  qui  il 
appartient  de  voir  dans  quelle  mesure  lea  sugges- 
tions de  la  commission  peuvent  dtre  formuldes  en 
regies  pratiques. 

La  Schola  Cantorum  de  Montreal, 

La  Schola  Cantorum  de  Montrdal  doit  sa  fon- 
dation  A uu  de  nos  meilleurs  artistes,  membre  de 
laSocidtdde  St.  Grdgoire  d' Amdrique,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Charbonneau.  Persoune  n’dtait  mieux  qualifid 
que  lui  pour  une  telle  enterprise.  ModMe  parfait 
du  vrai  maitre  de  chapelle,  il  a formd  depuis  plu- 
sieurs  anodes,  ft  Pdglise  St.  Charles,  un  chonur  re- 
marquable  d’hommes  et  d’enfants,  qui  n’exdcute 
que  de  la  vraie  et  belle  musique d’eglise. 

Voici  le  programme  de  cette  Schola  Cantorum. 


“Pro  Ecclesla” 

Programme  de  la  Schola  Cantorum  de 
I Montreal 

liaison s de  la  fondation  d'une  hole  de  musique 
d'  eg  Use  a Montreal 

Il  y a trois  raisons  de  crder  une  telle  oeuvre: 

1. — Uobeissance  aux  directions  pontificates. 

Pie  X nous  douna  le  spectacle  d’un  Pontife  ar- 
dcrament  zdld  pour  la  rdforrne  de  la  musique  reli- 
gieuse.  Il  publia,  le  22  novembre  1903,  une  instruc- 
tion qu’il  appsla  lui-meme,  “le  Code  juridique  de 
la  musique  sacrde. " De  notre  p’eine  autoritd 
Apostolique,  ajoutait-il,  nous  voulons  qu'il  lui  soit 
donnd  force  de  loi,  et  ft  tons,  par  le  prdsent  chiro- 
graphe,  nous  en  imposons  la  plus  scrupuleuse  ob- 
servation. ** 

Beaucoup,  dans  leur  rayon  d’influence  et  leur 
manifcre,  ont  donnd  ft  la  musique  sacrde,  taut  vo- 
cale  qu’instrumentale,  une  direction  conforme  aux 
ordonnances  du  Pape.  Mais  il  est  un  point  que 
daus  notre  ville,  dans  tout  notre  pays  meme,  on 
tx’a  jamais  observd:  la  fondation  d’une  Ecole  de 


musique  d’dglise.  Le  Pape  attache  une  extreme 
importance  il  I’dtablissement  de  ces  Ecoles;  Mon- 
treal n’a  pas  la  sienne;  jetons  en  done  les  bases. 
Monseigneur  notre  ArchevOque  le  27  mars  1915, 
nous  donna,  d’ailleurs,  son  entifcre  approbation. 

2. — Cette  creation , en  meme  temps  qu'une  oeuvre 
d’obeissance,  est  une  oeuvre  defoi. 

La  musique  sacrde,  est  partie  intdgrante  du  culte 
public.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  moindre  motif  pour  nous 
exciter  au  travail,  et  nous  faire  npettre  ft  profit  les 
quelques  talents  que  la  Providence  nous  a ddpar- 
tis,  et  dont  Elle  nous  demandera  compte. 

8. — Enfin,  Vammir  de  notre  art . 

Oui,  1 ’amour  seul  de  notre  art  suffirait  mOme  ft 
justifier  cette  fondation.  L’art  ne  rdclame-t-il  pas, 
en  effet,  que  nous  ddtronlons  Pancien  plain-chant, 
lourd  et  insipide?  De  meme,  la  polyphonie  vocale, 
la  musique  rcligieuse  moderne  etla  vraie  musique 
d’orgue,  clament  avec  mille  voix  harmonieuses, 
pour  que  nous  unissions  nos  efforts,  et  que  par 
l’Ecole  nous  en  soyions  les  propagateurs. 

Noire  organisation. 

La  Schola  Cantorum  de  Montrdal  pretend  relever 
de  l’autoritd  dpiscopale.  Car,  son  travail  qui  est 
un  apostolat,  l’apostolat  par  la  sainte  liturgie,  est 
dminemment  une  oeuvre  religieuse. 

I.—  Collaborateurs. 

Prf^9  du  directeur,  se  rangent  des  collaborateurs 
distinguds: 

M.  l'abbd  A.  Lacasse.  curd  de  S. -Charles,  qui  a 
beaucoup  favorisd  la  fondation  de  la  8chola  Cantor- 
um: Directeur  spirituel  de  l'Ecole  et  president  des 
Membres  Associds. 

M.  l’abbe  L.  Bouhier,  P.  S.  8.,  qui,  jadis,  arem- 
pli  avec  tant  d’dclat,  1«9  fonctions  de  maitre  de 
chapelle  il  Notre  J)ame:  Confdrencier  et  president 
de  la  commission  des  compositeurs. 

M.  l’abbe  H.  Garrouteight,  P.8.8. , dont  le 
ddvouement  il  la  cause  grdgorienne  a eu  du  succds 
dans  tout  le  pays:  Confdrencier  et  prdsident  de  la 
commission  des  grdgorianistes. 

Le  R.  P.  E.  Fontaine,  8.J.,  maitre  de  chapelle 
ft  l’lmmaculde-Conception,  trds  renseignd  sur  la 
musique  d’dglise:  Confdrencier  et  membre  de  la 
commission  des  maitres  de  chapelle. 

Le  R.  P.  P.  J.  Bdricot,  8.M.M.,  maitre  de  chap- 
elle ft  S.-Hdldne,  dlfcve  du  T.  R.  P.  Lhoumeau: 
Secrdtaire  de  l'Ecole  et  professeur  de  chant  grdgor- 
ien . 

M.  Arthur  Letondal,  le  brilliant  organiste  du 
Gdsu:  Prdsident  de  la  commission  des  organistes  et 
professeur  d'orgue  et  de  composition. 

M.  Arthur  Laurendeau,  maitre  de  chapelle  dis- 
tingud  ft  la  Cathddrale:  Prdsident  de  la  commission 
d«9  maitres  de  chapelle  et  professeur  de  chant. 

M.  Alfred  Lamoureux,  Pun  de  nos  meilluers 
artistes  canadiens:  Membre  de  la  commission  des 
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Great:  Dnlciana 
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Ave  Verum 

For  Chorus  of  Children  and  Men 
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N.  A.  MonUni 
N.  A.  Montani 
P.  A Yon 
P.  A.  Yon 
P.  A Yon 
P A.  Yon 
P.  A.  Yon 
P A Yon 
P.  A Yon 
P.  A.  Yon 
P.  A Yon 

F.  Mendelssohn 
Edward  Elgar 
Edward  Elgar 
V.  Novello  (arr.  bj) 
J.  Fanre 

5 W.  A Mozart 

5 Fr.  Verdussen 

5 Max  Engel  (arr.  bj) 

8 Balthasar  Florence 

P.  Tschaikowsky 
5 F.  de  La  Tom  belle 

5 J.  Rheinberger 

5 Ch.  Gounod 

5 Ch.  Gounod 

5 Ch.  Gounod 

5 Palestrina  (?) 

5 F.  Liszt 

H.  N.  Bartlett 
J.  Rheinberger 

G.  Cicognani 


Alma  Redemptoris  Mater 

S.  A T.  B 

Tan  turn  Ergo 

S.  A T.  B. 

Tan  turn  Ergo  No.  x 

S.  A T.  B. 

Tantum  Ergo  No.  x 

T.  B.  B. 

Tan  turn  Ergo  No.  a 

T.  T.  B.  B 

Tantum  Ergo  No.  a 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

0 Salutaris  H ostia  (Motet) 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

O Salutaris  H ostia  (Motet) 

T.  B.  B. 

0 Sacrum  Convivium 

T.  B.  B. 

De  Profundis 

T.  T.  B.  B. 

Ave  Verum 

T.  T.  B. 

Laudate  Pueri  Dominum  (Psalm  CXI I) 

S.  S.  A 

0 Salutaris  H ostia 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Bcce  Sacerdos  Magnus 

S.  A T.  B. 

Adeste  Fideles 

S.  A.  T.  B 

Tantum  Ergo  in  Eb 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Aye  Verum  in  D 

S.  A T.  B. 

Tantum  Ergo 

S.  A T.  B. 

Ave  Verum  Corpus  (From  an  Italian 
Chorale) 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Tantum  Ergo 

S.  S.  A.  or 

Pater  Nos  ter 
Tan  turn  Ergo 
Jesu  Dulds  Memoria 
In  Te  nomine  Speravi 
Ave  Verum  in  C 

Ave  Verum  in  Eb,  No.  a 
O Sacrum  Convivium 
O Salutaris  H ostia 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus 
O Salutaris  H ostia 
Tan  turn  Ergo 


t.  t.  a 

S.  A T.  B. 
S.  T.  B. 

S.  A T.  B. 
S.  A.  T.  B. 
S.  A or  T. 
B. 
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compositeurs  et  professeur  de  solffcge,  d’histoireet 
d’harmonie* 

M.  J.-E.  Savaria,  organiste  a 9. -Charles,  artiste 
adrieux  et  sincere:  Membre  de  la  commission  des 
organistes  et  professeur  du  clavier  preparatoire  d 
l’orgue. 

Le  R.  P.  H.  Lefebvre,  8.J.,  maintenant  dtabli  d 
Quebec,  a bien  voulu  demeurer  attache  a l’Ecole 
comme  collaborateurcorrespondant. 

2. — Programme  d.'  enaeignement. 

A.  — Notre  programme  d’enseignement  comprend 
1’dtude  des  matidres  suivantes: — 

Thdorie,  Solffcge;  Chant,  Latin  liturgique,  Chant 
gregorien,  Liturgie,  Ensemble  choral,  Clavier 
preparatoire,  Orgue,  Accompagnement  du  chant 
gregorien,  Histoire  de  la  musique,  Harmonie, 
Composition. 

B. — Les  cours  sont  collectifs  ou  individuels.  11s 

se  diviaent  en  trois  degree:  dldmentaire,  inter- 
mddiaire  et  supdrieur. 

C.  — L’Ecole  comprend  quatre  sections  separees: 

les  hommes,  les  dames  et  demoiselles,  les  reli- 
gieux,  les  enfants.  Actuellement,  84  dldves 
suivent  les  cours:  39  hommes,  24  enfants,  15 
jeunes  fllles,  et  6 religieux. 

NOTA  — La  Schola  Cantorum  a eu  aussi  l’hon- 
neer  de  donner,  durant  les  vacances,  des  lemons  de 
chant  gregorien  aux  Clercs  de  8.  Viateur  reuuis  d 
Joliette. 

Aux  communautds,  colleges,  couvents  et  dcoles 
oil  il  y aurait  un  nombre  suftisant  d’dlbves,  la 
Schola  off  re  d 'envoy  er  des  professeurs  competents 
et  & des  taux  raisonnables. 

3 —  Les  commissions  d'iludea. 

Les  commissions  d’dtudes  sont  des  groupements 
formds  entfe  les  collaborateurs  de  la  Schola,  pour 
examiner  et  discuter  les  diffdrents  aspects  d ’une  ma- 
ture determinde.  Par  exemple,  les  grdgoriaoistes 
dtudient  la  manifere  de  rdpandre  le  chant  grdgorien 
dans  notre  pays,  les  proeddds  d employer,  les  ditli- 
cultds  d vaincre,  etc.  Les  travaux  se  feront 
d’aprb3  un  programme  fixd  d’avance  et  les  mem- 
bres  de  chaque  commission  devront  traiter  toute 
question  par  dcrit. 

Voici  le  classement  de  ces  commissions  d’dtudes: 
Commission  des  grdgorianistes, 

“ des  maitre9  de  chapelle, 

“ des  organistes, 

" des  compositeurs. 

Le  Directeur  et  Ie  Secretaire  font  partie  “ex 
officio"  de  ces  diverses  commissions. 

4 —  Les  Membres  AssocUs. 

De  plus,  la  Schola  Cantorum  a des  Membres 
Associds.  Ce  sont  Messieurs  les  curds,  les  pretres 


et  les  musiciens,  qui,  sans  Otre  membres  actif9  de 
l’dcole,  veulent  s’intdresser  d notre  oeuvre  et  au- 
ront  l’amabilitd  de  nous  transmettre  leurs  sugges- 
tions. Celles-ci  seront  prdsentdes  d la  commission 
intdressee,  pour  y dtre  dtudides.  La  cotisation  an- 
nuelle  des  membres  associds  est  fixde  d cinq  pias- 
tres. En  retour,  la  Schola  donne  le  privilege  de 
1’entrde  gratuite  aux  Confdrences  mensuelles  et 
aux  auditions  Chacun  recevra  aussi  le  rapport 
des  dtudes  faites  par  les  commissions  de  l’Ecole, 
sur  la  question  qui  le  regarde. 

5 —  Le  Bureau  d' Edition. 

Le  Bureau  d’Edition  a comme  office  de  publier 
ies  oeuvres  de  musique  d’dglise  ndes  au  Canada,  et 
ainsi  de  erder  une  Ecole  Canadienne  de  musique 
saerde.  Egalement,  il  trav&illera  d l’importation 
des  oeuvres  sdrieuses,  produites  et  publides 
ailleurs. 

6 —  Les  Conferences. 

Chaque  mois  d partir  de  septembre,  il  y aura  une 
conference  sur  une  question  de  musique  d’dglise. 

7.  — Les  Chorales  de  la  Schola. 

L’Ecole  formers  deux  chorales,  l’une  d’hommes 
et  d’enfauts,  l’autre  de  dames  et  demoiselles,  et 
donnera  des  auditions  de  chant  gregorien  et 
d’oeuvre8  poly phoniques. 

8.  — Le  Secretariat. 

Enfin,  un  seerdtaire  a la  charge  de  faire  les  rela- 
tions aux  quotidiens  et  la  correspondence  au  nom 
de  la  8chola.  A lui  aussi,  les  confdrences  et  les 
travaux  des  commissions  devront  etre  remis  pour 
publication,  si  la  Schola  le  juge  utile. 

Notre  esprit 

1 — Conformity  absolue  aux  directions  pontificates. 

8i,  avec  l’amour  de  notre  art,  c’e9t  l'obdissance 
au  Pape,  et  la  foi,  qui  nous  ont  groupds  pour  une 
mOme  oeuvre,  il  va  sans  dire,  que  la  Schola  Can- 
torum de  Montrdal,  s’eugage,  dfcs  sa  naissance,  d 
rester  en  conformitd  absolue  avec  le  Souverain 
Pontife  et  ses  directions. 

2. — Unite  de  sentiment  et  d' action, 

Mes  collaborateurs  et  moi,  nous  sommes  unis,  et 
cela  pour  que  nos  efforts  soient  plus  efficaces. 
Nous  garderons,  j’espfcre,  avec  cette  communautd 
de  sentiment  et  d 'action.  Turnon  parfaite  des  es- 
prits  dans  tous  les  travaux  de  notre  Ecole.  C’est 
ainsi  que  se  developpant  dans  unesaine  harmonie, 
la  Schola  Cantorum  de  Montrdal  assurera  le  triom* 
phe  de  la  vraie  musique  d’dglise  dans  notre  pays, 
realisant  ainsi  sa  devise: 

Pro  Ecclesia , pour  la  Sain te  Eglise  Catholiqve. 

J.  N.  CHARBONNEAU, 

DIRECTEUR. 

15  Septembre,  1915. 
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J.  K.  Huysmans  on  the  Chants  of  the  Church. 


In  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  Durtal  found  two 
currents— that  of  people  who  ask  for  favors,  and 
that  of  those  who  having  gained  them  were  profuse 
in  thankfulness  and  in  acts  of  gratitude. 

At  an  evening  service  he  listened  to  the  liturgical 
chants  as  rendered  there.  ' • Inviolata,”  that  lan- 
guishing and  plaintive  Sequence,  with  its  clear  and 
drawling  tune,  so  weak,  so  frail,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  should  only  be  sung  by  voices  in  a hospital. 
Then  the  “ Parce  Domiue,”  that  antiphon  so  sup- 
pliant, so  sad.  Lastly,  that  scrap  detached  from 
the  “ Pange  Lingua,”  the  “ Tantum  Ergo,”  hum- 
ble, thoughtful,  attentive  and  slow. 

When  the  organ  sounded  out  the  first  chords, 
and  that  plain  chant  melody  began,  the  choir  had 
only  to  cross  their  arms  and  hold  their  tongues. 

As  tapers  which  are  lighted  by  threads  of  ful* 
miuate  attached  one  to  the  other,  the  faithful 
caught  fire  and,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  struck 
up  for  themselves  the  humble  and  glorious  strains. 

They  were  then  kneeling  on  the  chairs,  prostrate 
on  the  pavement,  aid  when  after  the  exchange  of 
antiphons  and  responses,  after  the  “ Oremus,”  the 
priest  ascended  to  the  altar  his  shoulders  and  hands 
enfolded  in  the  white  silk  scarf,  to  take  the  mon- 
strance, then,  at  the  shrill  sounds  of  the  bells,  a 
wind  passed  which  at  once  bent  every  head  like 
the  mowing  of  grass. 

At  St.  Sulpice  and  other  churchei  the  “Tantum 
Ergo,”  Is  almost  always  dressed  up  in  foolish  nour- 
ishes, tunes  for  military  ceremonials  or  public 
dinners.  Not  so  in  the  Victoires  church.  The 
church  has  not  allowed  the  actual  text  of  St. 
Thomas  to  be  altered,  but  she  has  let  any  and  all 
choirmasters  suppress  the  plain  chant  in  which  it 
has  been  wrapped  from  its  birth,  which  has  pene- 
trated its  marrow,  has  clung  to  each  of  its  phrases, 
and  become,  with  it,  one  body  and  one  soul.  “It 
was  monstrous  to  tolerate  such  outrages  in  the 
churches.” 

These  thoughts  enraged  Durtal.  He  confessed 
he  liked  the  plain  chant. 

“You  have  reason  to  like  it,”  said  the  Abb£, 
“for  even  independently  of  the  liturgy  and  of  art, 
this  chant,  if  I may  believe  St.  Justin,  appeases 
the  desires  and  concupiscences  of  the  flesh”  (affec- 
tiones  et  concupiscentias  carnis  sedat). 

“But  let  me  assure  you,  you  only  know  it  by 
hearsay.  There  is  no  longer  any  true  plain  chant 
sung  in  the  churches.  None  of  the  chants  which 
are  to  some  extent  respected  by  the  choirs,  the 
* ‘Tantum  Ergo”  for  example,  are  now  exact.  It 
runs  off  the  rails,  taking  no  accounts  of  shades. 


Half  its  pauses  are  taken  away,  it  is  enervated,  it 
is  reduced  to  a mere  stump  of  ignoble  music. 

“If  you  had  heard  it  at  the  Trappists,  you 
would  weep  with  disgust  at  hearing  it  bawled  out 
in  the  churches  at  Paris. 

“The  way  in  which  the  plain  chant  is  bellowed 
out  everywhere  is  absurd.  One  of  the  first  con- 
ditions for  rendering  it  well,  is  that  the  voices 
should  go  together— that  they  should  all  chant 
In  the  same  time,  syllable  for  syllable,  note 
for  note;  in  one  word,  it  must  be  in  unison. 

“Now,  you  can  verify  for  yourself,  the  Gregor- 
ian melody  is  not  thus  treated.  Every  voice  takes 
its  own  part,  is  isolated. 

“Next,  plain  chant  allows  little  accompaniment. 
It  must  bo  chanted.  It  bears,  at  most,  that  the 
instrument  should  give  the  intonation  and  accom- 
pany it  very  softly,  just  enough  if  need  be  to  sus- 
tain the  pitch  taken  by  the  voices.” 

“But  what  can  I do.”  replied  Durtal,  “in  de- 
fault of  the  origins!  ? I must  be  content  with  a 
more  or  less  worthless  copy.” 

“But,”  said  the  Abb6,  gently,  “nothing  obliges 
you  to  listen  to  the  false  plain  chant,  when  you 
can  hear  the  true,  for  at  the  Benedictines  even  in 
Paris,  there  exists  a chapel  where  it  is  intact.” 

The  first  time  Durtal  had  visited  fV  eir  chapel,  he 
had  gone  there  on  Sunday  a littie  before  the  time 
of  Mass.  A small  organ  gave  the  tone  to  the 
voices.  Then  Durtal  might  well  wonder,  for  he 
had  never  before  heard  a solo  and  only  voice  made 
up  of  perhaps  some  thirty,  of  a tone  so  strange,  a 
superterrestrial  voice  which  burst  upon  itself  in 
the  air  and  intertwined  Us  soft  cooings. 

Durtal  heard  there,  after  a mournful  and  solemn 
“Kyrie  eleison,”  sharp  and  almost  tragic,  the  de- 
cided cry,  so  loving  and  so  grave,  of  the  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis”  to  the  true  plain  chant.  He  had  listened 
to  t ne  “Credo,”  slow  and  bare,  solemn  and  pen- 
sive, and  he  was  able  to  aflirm  that  these  chants 
were  totally  different  from  those  which  were  sung 
everywhere  in  the  churches.  In  the  place  of  their 
curls  and  fringes,  of  their  polished  melodies,  their 
modern  endings,  their  incoherent  accompaniments 
arranged  for  the  organ,  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a chant,  thin,  sharp  and  nervous,  like 
the  work  of  an  early  master,  and  saw  the  ascetic 
severity  of  its  lines,  its  sonorous  colorings,  the 
brightness  of  its  metal  hammered  out  with  the  rude 
yet  charming  art  of  Gothic  jewels,  he  heard  under 
the  woven  robe  of  sound— the  beating  of  a simple 
heart,  the  ingenuous  love  of  ages. 

It  ended  all  cries  of  adoration,  all  tender  cooings 
in  a trivial  murmur,  cut  short,  as  though  shrinking 
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in  humility,  effacing  It9©lf  modestly  as  though 
asking  pardon  of  God  for  daring  to  love  Him. 

Huysmans  learnt  that  the  grand  Order  of  St. 
Benedict  had  restored  the  true  chant  of  the  Church. 
Dom  Pothier  has  done  for  it,  what  Dorn  Guerauger 
has  done  for  the  liturgy. 


He  also  learnt  there  are  still  two  essential  con- 
ditions for  restoring  the  special  life  of  these  melo' 
dies— first,  Faith,  and  next  the  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  sung. — Sacerdos,  in  the 
Toledo  Record. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Diocesan  Schools  of  Church  Music. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I have  the  Catholic  Choirmaster,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  me  to  know,  that 
the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America  has  been 
called  to  life.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  the  good 
expected  from  it,  instruction  and  advice  in  prac- 
tical matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  Choirmas- 
ters, Organists,  Singers  and  Music  Teachers  in  our 
Catholic  schools  should  be  dealt  out  liberally  and 
comprehensively.  The  rules  affecting  church 
music  have  been  propounded  time  and  again;  how- 
ever. legislation  is  but  a beginning;  the  next  step 
in  a practical  church  music  reform  mu9t  be  the  in- 
struction of  thousands  of  Choirmasters  and  Organ- 
ists with  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  and  their 
Ordinaries,  unfortunately  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  required  of 
them. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  deficiency  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  at  least  one  school  of  church  music  in 
every  diocese,  no  matter  on  how  small  a scale. 
The  objection  may  be  raised  that  our  Society  Is 
merely  in  its  incipiency  and  not  yet  able  to  cope 
with  this  project.  Yet,  experience  has  taught 
most  of  U9  that  the  mere  statement  of  what  kind 
of  music  we  ought  to  have  has  had  practical  re- 
sults only  in  such  churches,  where  Choirmaster 
and  Choir  were  already  competent  and  capable  of 
doing  the  things  demanded  of  them.  The  influ- 
ence of  most  of  our  diocesan  Music-Commissions 
is  rather  negative,  in  as  far  as  they  condemn  many 
prevailing  conditions  without  offering,  or  even 
suggesting,  the  remedy.  The  Vatican  Graduale 
to  the  average  Organist  and  Choir  is  like  a sealed 
book,  and  when  in  some  of  our  dioceses  mixed 
choir9  were  forbidden,  and  as  a rule  this  was  done 
at  exceedingly  short  notice,— no  provision  was 
made  for  their  successors.  The  majority  of  men 
resigned  from  the  choir  simultaneously  with  the 
women  and  it  requires  years  of  hard  work  to  bring 
a choir  of  boys  to  even  a moderate  degree  of  effi- 
ciency; for  in  very  few  of  our  parochial  schools 


sight  reading  and  the  proper  use  of  the  voice  is 
taught;  the  choirmaster,  after  having  selected 
his  raw  material  is  compelled  to  commence  the 
training  at  the  very  bottom  of  rudiments  a task 
for  which  in  most  instances  he  is  neither  fitted 
nor  remunerated. 

What  are  the  results  of  such  a state  of  affairs? 
The  Proprium  Missae,  if  rendered  at  all,  is  mono- 
toned by  au  adult  in  a most  perfunctory  manner, 
while  the  Ordinarium  is  produced  by  a number  of 
rough  boys'  voices.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  parisbiouers  prefer  to  attend  Low  Mass 
rather  than  submit  to  so  critical  an  ordeal!  If  a 
picture  or  a statue  in  the  church  does  not  meet 
with  our  approval  we  are  at  least  free  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  ignore  it;  but  from  offensive  music  there 
is  no  escape  except  through  keeping  at  the  proper 
distance. 

The  maintenance  of  a diocesan  music  school  is 
by  no  means  fraught  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. Successful  private  music-institutions, 
unsupported  by  endowments,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  large  city.  The  Cathedral  Conference  room, 
if  supplied  with  & Piano,  a blackboard,  tables  and 
chairs,  might  serve  as  classroom  for  instruction 
in  harmony,  chant,  composition,  choral  and  sight- 
singing, liturgy,  literature,  etc.;  organ  lessons 
could  be  given  at  various  churches  during  conven- 
ient hours.  The  teaching  faculty  could  be  sel- 
ected from  the  more  experienced  local  organist, 
teachers  and  vocalist.  A clergyman  might  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  class  in  liturgy. 

Class  teaching  is  inexpensive  to  the  participants; 
a small  fee  from  each  pupil  would  fully  compen- 
sate the  teacher.  Practical  demonstrations  of 
model  church  music  could  occasionally  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  assistance  of  the  more  proficient 
church  choirs.  The  students  could  also  be  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  regular  rehearsal  of  advanced 
boys’  choirs  aud  thus  familiarize  themaelves  in  a 
practical  way  with  this  important  branch  of  choir 
work. 

Examinations  should  take  place  at  stated  periods; 
a diploma  awarded  a successful  candidate  would 
no  doubt  invest  him  with  increased  authority,  re- 
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spectively  be  to  him  a material  aid  in  his  quest  of 
a suitable  position. 

Such  an  institution  would  by  all  means  become 
a most  powerful  stimulus  to  a sound  church  music 
form;  it  would  be  bound  to  create  a musical-religi- 
ous atmosphere  which  is  sadly  needed  at  an  age, 
where  everything  is  in  favor  of  unrestricted  world- 
liness, where  even  the  organ  formerly  a distinc- 
tively religious  instrument,  has  been  made  the 
hand  maid  of  vaudeville  and  picture  house  shows, 
which,  unfortunately,  are  industriously  frequented 
by  our  own  parishoners,  organists,  and  choir  mem- 
bers, large  and  small.  This  fact  in  itself  already 
seems  to  cry  for  a powerful  countermovement  on' 
the  part  of  every  thinking  Catholic,  particularly 
of  Catholic  Clergymen,  educators  and  serious- 
minded  organists  and  choirmembers.  It  would 
be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  organization, 
should  it,  by  word  and  deed,  becomh  instrumental 
in  the  foundation  of  Diocesan  Schools  of  Church 
music. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alois  Bartschmid , F.A.G.  0. 

Organist  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Church, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


A Sign  of  Progress. 

"Ut  In  Omnibus  Glorifieotur  Deus” 

The  Cecelian  Society  of  Minneapolis 

August  30,  1915. 

Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 

St.  Mary's  Seminary, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Reverend  dear  Father: — 

The  Cecilian  Society  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
volunteer  choir  at  8t.  Lawrence  Church.  We 
have  been  singing  Mass  and  Vespers  for  a year 
now  and  have  made  considerable  progress  under 
our  very  able  and  enthusiastic  director,  Father 
Talbot.  July  2,  we  organized  into  a permanent 
society,  having  for  its  primary  object  the  fitting 
rendition  of  ecclesiastical  music.  There  are  active 
and  associate  members,  all  of  whom  are  admitted 
to  the  monthly  meetings  at  which  we  are  to  discuss 
this  year  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  music. 
Papers  and  illustrations  by  the  members  are  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  recitals  given  by  prom- 
inent musicians  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Leopold  Bruenner,  of  St. 
Paul,  gave  a very  interesting  survey  of  the  history 
of  music  in  the  church.  At  the  close  of  his  paper 
he  made  a plea  for  suitable  music  at  church  ser- 
vices and  mentioned  the  St.  Gregory  Society  of 
America  as  trying  to  foster  this  idea.  If  you  have 
any  suggestion  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a list  of  good 


masses  and  other  music,  or  of  interesting  topics 
to  discuss  at  our  meetings,  etcetera,  we  shall  iu- 
deed  be  very  gratified  for  them. 

Respectfully, 

Josephine  Li  it  el,  Sec. 

Miss  Josephine  Little, 

1519-7th,  St.,  8.  E , 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Summer  Course  la  Cincinnati. 

Twenty  Six  Organists  and  Church  singers  of 
Cincinnati  during  July  aud  August,  held  weekly 
conferences  in  the  music  room  of  the  St.  Francis  de 
Sales’  School.  Chant,  Liturgy,  History  of  Church 
Music,  etc.,  were  taught  aud  discussed; portions  of 
Gregorian  Masses  and  of  the  Proprium  were 
rehearsed  by  the  participants.  The  choir  boys  of 
the  8t.  Francis  de  Sales’  Parish  gave  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  boys'  voice,  and  the 
Male  Quartette  performed  a Mass  and  a number  of 
compositions  from  the  Proprium  Missae  by  Alois 
Bartschmid,  the  chairmau  of  the  Meetings,  who 
also  played  suitable  organ  selections  by  Brosig, 
Bottigliero,  Merkel,  Rheinberger,  Bossi,  etc. 

No  expense  was  attached  to  these  conferences. 
The  Reverend  F.  Jfl.  Lamping , Pastor,  had  kiudly 
given  his  permission  for  the  use  of  school  and 
church  organ;  Quartette  and  Choir  generously 
volunteered  their  services  and  the  lecturers  and 
speakers  were  selected  from  among  the  organists 
in  attendance.  The  principal  papers  and  ad- 
dresses were  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Schwegel,  H.  B. 
Gibbs,  F.  J.  Meyer,  J.  A.  Schehl,  H.  F.  Sloctemycr 
and  A.  Bartschmid. 


A Letter  from  a prominent  Choirmaster  in  a 
large  city  in  the  Middle  West  contains  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  organ- 
izing a boy  choir  and  maintaining  an  interest  in  the 
subject  among  those  who  should  have  been  the 
foremost  iu  supporting  the  movement: 

“I  started  of  my  owu  free  will,  a “boy  choir.”  It 
was  an  unqualified  success  aud  proved  an  eye- 
opener  to  those  inclined  to  view  all  efforts  along 
this  line  as  time  wasted.  The  commonest  remark 
heard  was  “Oh,  that  won't  last  1’ * It's  all  right 
in  Europe,  but  not  here;  etc.,  etc. 

Soon  however,  those  who  criticised  most  severely 
became  listeners  and  inquiries  were  made  of  the 
rector  for  the  list  of  compositions  that  were  being 
sung  by  our  maligned  boys  choir. 

Now,  after  six  years  of  hard  work  we  have  six 
Catholic  boy-choirs  in  our  city,  which  means  much 
for  the  improvement  in  taste  so  far  as  music  in 
the  church  is  concerned. 

Many  of  the  clergy  when  asked  why  they  do  not 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject  respond,  “Why 
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nobody  seems  to  care,  so  long  as  the  rectors  do 
not  care  why  should  I bother.  -The  matter  will 
soon  die  out  anyway.  ” The  Sisterhoods  (more  is 
the  pity)  sing  as  they  did  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  “Motu  Proprio. ” The  majority  know  very 
little  about  the  reform  movement  and  care  less. 
However  there  are  some  shining  exceptions;  One 

order,  the sing  only  approved  music  and 

the  chant  according  to  the  accepted  interpretation 
together  with  the  Proprium  of  the  Vaticana. 

“I  assisted  in  this  work  and  gave  all  the  time  I 
could  spare  to  them  without  remuneration.  The 
children  of  the  school  (600  or  more)  sing  at  the 
parish  mass  every  day  and  they  sing  well,  but  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school  there  is  no  continuation 
of  the  work.  It  seems  a great  pity.  The  grown 

people  kneel  and  listen they  do  not  care  to 

sing.  In  a small  village  near  by  there  is  a Jesuit 
priest  who  takes  a great  iaterest  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  Church  music.  lie  even  preachee 
on  the  importance  of  the  liturgy  EXPLAINING 
1 HE  PROP  KB  OF  TIIE  MASS  A ND  MA  TTERS 
OF  A LIKE  NATURE , and  has  had  a wonder- 
ful influence  upon  his  congregation.  I happened 
to  be  present  at  odc  of  the  devotions  at  which  the 
children  sang.  Remember  this  is  in  a fanning 
country  and  there  are  only  112  children  in  the 
school.  They  sang  the  entire  Mass  (clfhnt)  “Veni 
Creator,”  “Confirms  hoc,*'  and  the  benediction 
service  in  a very  devout  and  inspiring  manner. 
I was  much  edified.  Proof:  the  pastor  must  help; 
learn  to  help:  be  forced  to  learn  to  help.” 

“My  boys  rehearse  only  twice  a week,  sing  at  all 
the  high  masses,  regular  vespers,  and  all  the  litur- 
gical services.  Yesterday  an  Anglican  was  pres- 
ent at  mass.  He  came  up  after  mass  and  related 
that  he  had  travelled  in  Europe  extensively  and 
made  it  a practice  to  hear  all  the  famous  choirs 
He  had  words  of  praise  for  our  work  and  enjoyed 
the  devotional  character  of  the  musical  program. 
Do  you  know,  I even  heard  this  remark  concerning 
boys  from  a young  man  (he  was  a school  teacher 
and  should  have  known  better)  in  commenting  on 
the  difficulties  of  boy  choir  training:  “Why  boys 
can’t  sing  above  D!  (fourth  line  of  staff).  It’s  a 
physical  impossibility!  They  simply  can’t  sing 

the  soprano  part  in  most  of  the  masses? Well 

we  are  singing  all  the  liturgical  masses  and  the 
boys  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  upper 
notes  of  the  soprano  parts.  The  man  has  nothing 
to  say  now.  The  brothers  who  teach  iu  the  schools 
could  easily  adhere  to  the  diocesan  regulations:  of 
having  singing  every  da?,  but  I have  been  limited 
to  two  rehearsals  a week.  Besides  I get  the  boys 
right  after  the  afternoon  recess  when  they  have 
played  football  or  baseball  and  yelled  their  lungs 
to  pieces.  Cau  you  imagine  singing  after  a hard 


fought  ball  game?  These  are  just  a few  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with,  but  with  all 
that  we  manage  to  render  liturgical  music  at  all  the 
functions  and  render  the  musical  programs  in  a 
creditable  and  artistic  manner.  So  the  cause  is  not 
entirely  hopeless  as  some  would  like  to  have  us 
believe?” 


Editor  of  the  Catiiolic  Choirmaster: 

Let  me  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt 
of  a copy  of  the  “Catholic  Choirmaster.” 
Yourself  and  your  associates,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America,  should  have 
the  active  support  and  encouragement  from  every 
Catholic  singer  in  America  in  this  most  worthy 
and  laudable  cause. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  lovers  of  true  Catho- 
lic music,  to  have  at  last  an  organization  whose  aim 
is  to  promote  the  grand  old  chant  of  Mother  Church 
and  the  singing  of  Polyphonic  music  that  is  devoid 
of  irreverence  and  tlieatricalism.  When  contrast- 
ed in  the  light  of  our  approved  music  of  today, 
the  old  masses  in  the  so-called  “florid”  style,  seem 
tawdry  and  utterly  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  devotion 
which  Catholic  church  music  should  inspire. 

The  operatic  masses  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber, 
Giorza  and  numerous  other  composers,  can  no 
longer  compare  in  tonal  beauty,  devotional  art,  and 
intrinsic  musical  worth  with  the  aoproved  masses 
of  Perosi,  Stehle,  Bottazzo,  Mitterer,  Filke  and 
Gruber.  The  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
order  of  things  was  a bit  discouraging  to  the  sin- 
gers as  well  as  the  congregation.  The  old  favorite 
compositions,  though  irreverent  and  operatic,  were 
nevertheless  pleasing  to  the  ear.  But  the  beauty 
and  real  worth  of  the  “Motu  Proprio”  composi- 
tions is  coming  to  its  own,  aud  no  Catholic  singer 
will  ever  be  coutent  to  return  to  the  old  masses. 
They  are  shelved  forever.  And  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  when  properly 
rendered,  is  indeed  a most  fitting  complement  to 
the  liturgy  aud  ritual  of  the  church. 

The  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishops  and  priests  in  the  cause  of  approved 
music,  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  by  their  initiative 
and  suggestion  that  singers  and  choir  directors 
will  work  along  the  right  path.  The  clergy  and 
lay  musicians  who  visit  European  countries  where 
approved  Catholic  music  can  be  heard  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  more  frequently  than  here,  can  do 
much  to  aid  in  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
“Motu  Proprio”  music.  Let  them  procure  a few 
copies  of  the  approved  masses  and  let  these  be 
given  to  their  choir  directors  or  organists  to  learn. 

This  Is  the  way  the  Indianapolis  Cathedral  choir 
hasbeen  able  to  produce  the  very  best  approved 
masses  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  We 
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are  never  so  happy  as  when  odo  of  our  priests, 
just  returning  from  Europe,  hands  us  a number  of 
new  approved  masses  to  try  out. 

I am  enclosing  you  here  with  check  for  five 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  “Catholic  Choir- 
master" beginning  with  the  first  number  issued 
last  March.  We  do  not  wish  to  miss  a single  num- 
ber. Your  idea  of  music  supplement  in  each  issue 
is  good  and  I trust  it  will  be  continued.  May  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America  so  grow,  that  it 
will  have  every  Catholic  choir  singer  on  its  mem- 
bership roll. 

Wishing  you  an  abundance  of  God's  blessings 
for  the  success  of  your  work,  I am,  • 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours, 

Humbert  Pietro  Pagani , 

Director  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  Cathedral  Choir, 
Iudianapolis,  Indiana. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. , 

* August  18th,  1915. 

Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  to  cover  two  sub- 
scriptions as  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  Also 
amount  for  some  back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  if 
possible.  I would  appreciate  very  much  to  get  all 
numbers,  that  have  been  published  to  keep  them 
as  valuable  reference  books  in  my  library. 

Next  Sunday  August  the  loth  the  Dedication  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  Pro-Cathedral  will  take  place— my 
Boys’  Choir  will  take  part  in  the  procession  and 
sing  the  Salve  Regina,  and  the  Gregorian  Melodies 
for  the  Benediction. — 

The  pro-Cathedral  Choir  will  sing  the  “Sancta 
Lucia  Mass"  of  Father  Witt  for  the  Solemn  High 
Mass — at  the  Pro-Cathedral  with  prudent  steps, 
gradually,  I have  substituted  fine  compositions,  of 
the  Caccilian  Style  for  the  former  Operatic  style 
and  I have  found  a very  good  Response  from  the 
part  of  the  choir,  best  of  all,  I am  really  well 
supported  by  the  Pastor  Father  Cullen,  himself  a 
a fine  singer  with  a good  baritone  voice,  who 
leads  the  children's  choir.  I am  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  and  I am  very 
willing  to  gladly  co  operate  in  every  way.  I believe 
the  “Bulletin"  is  the  best  meansof  getting  help  and 
hints;  how  to  go  at  the  reform  under  ditlicult  cir- 
cumstances— Publishing  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ficulties have  been  overcome,  some  choirmasters, 
with  the  right  Catholic  spirit  might  get  added  en- 
couragement by  readiug  stories  of  other  choirmas- 
ters—I learned  most  through  troubles  of  others— 
how  not  to  do  it— (to  run  with  the  head  into  the 
door  and  turn  over  all  music  at  once  without  a 
good  substitute).  I let  the  choir  sing  once  in  a 
while  the  old  “style"  butchering  with  the  music 
knife  all  long-tailed  finals  and  repetitions — in 


the  meanwhile  practising  on  a new  Caecilian 
Music.— The.  first  week  of  September  the  school 
will  start  again — my  second  semester  for  the  boys 
will  be  a very  delightful  work  since  the  rudiments 
have  been  already  absorbed.  The  60  boys  do  pret- 
ty well  although  the  Latin  seems  to  be  hard  for 
some.  I organized  also  a boys’  band  to  keep  the 
boys  together  after  they  leave  the  parochial 
school,  to  get  them  trained  for  the  “big  choir" 
after  their  voices  have  changed.  Gradually  the 
Sanctuary  choir  will  grow  out  of  this  start  and  I 
hope  in  one  or  two  years  to  have  a real  Sanctuary 
choir  according  to  the  Motu  Proprio.”  I keep  a 
special  day  memory-book  of  all  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  attempts — I think  it  is  of  mutual 
benefit  for  choirmasters  through  the  Bulletin  to 
relate  each  others’  good  and  bad  experiences  in  the 
way  of  introducing  correct  liturgical  music  under 
altogether  different  circumstances. 

I am  not  afraid  of  any  criticism — I am  always 
open  hearted  for  instructions— A good  will  to  do 
the  right  thing  is  the  key  to  any  success — no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  good  intentions  might  be  ig- 
nored or  misunderstood.  I trust  truly  in  the 
great  Mission  the  St.  Gregory  Society  intends  to 
fulfill.  I have  had  valuable  experience  in  Switzer- 
land, where,  in  my  home  town  (St.  Gall),  I attended 
several  choirmasters’  and  organist  courses , under 
Rev.  Dr.  Haberl  & Stehle  and  attended  the  Mag- 
nificent Caeciliau  Conventions— America  is  fast 
developing  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  Parishes,  and  Parochial  Schools  the  time  has 
come  when  the  ideals  from  the  old  country  reach 
the  point  of  possible  realization.  I longed  for 
years  and  years  to  see  the  days  come  when  I would 
be  able  again  to  sing  a High  Mass  as  a Priest, 
where  there  was  a fine  Liturgical  choir.  Really 
devotional  church  music  is  uplifting.  For  eight 
years  in  N.  Dakota  Missions,  I learned  of  the  great, 
difficulties  and  will  gladly  write  some  facts  in  the 
Bulletin  that  might  be  of  interest  to  Church  Musi- 
cians. 

With  best  wishes — Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Kern , 

Choirmaster  St*  Mary’s  Pro-Cathedral. 


BISHOP  S HOUSE 
1140  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Sept.  20,  1915. 

Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 

St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

My  dear  Father  Manzetti: — 

It  was  my  intention  all  through  the  summer  to 
send  you  a donation  for  the  Pontifical  ‘ Scuola 
Superiort  di  Musica  Sacra"  at  Rome.  But  being 
burdened  with  cares  and  having  a multiplicity  of 
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things  to  distract  my  atteution  from  this  purpose; 
I failed  to  attend  to  the  matter.  I regret  to  say, 
too,  that  my  donation  is  not  as  generous,  by  any 
means,  as  l expected  to  make  it. 

However,  a small  donation  may  be  of  more  im- 
portance for  the  “Scuola”  now,  than  a larger  one 
later  on.  80  I am  sending  you  enclosed  P.  O. 
money  order  for  Ten  Dollars  to  help  the  cause 
Along. 


About  a month  ago  I visited  St.  Mary’s  of  the 
Lake  and  had  quite  a talk  with  Mother  Aquina, 
who  appears  to  be  on  our  side  in  the  Church 
Music  question. 

With  sincere  good  wishes  and  best  regards  I am 
in  haste, 

Yours  very  cordially. 

S.  M.  Ye  n n. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CALLING  attention  to  what  the  world  owes  to 
• Belgium  for  what  it  has  done  in  the  making 
of  music,  a writer  in  Musical  Opinion  makes  com- 
ment that  “the  great  Flemish  madrigal  makers 
gave  the  rest  of  the  world  a new  understanding  of 
polyphony,  and  with  it  a school  pf  vocal  art  un- 
equalled by  the  richest  inspiration  of  any  other  age 
or  of  any  other  nation,”  and  that,  moreover, 
“while  secular  music  owes  so  much  to  those  great 
Belgians  of  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  the  debt  of 
sacred  music  is  scarcely  less.” 

“One  may  take  a map  of  Belgium,”  he  contin- 
ues, “and  score  it,  from  the  frontier  to  the  sea,, 
with  names  of  enduring  significance  to  every  mu- 
sician and  lover  of  music.  Casting  tha  fetters  of 
chronology  aside,  let  me  make  such  a map  in  this 
wise.  At  Termonde  in  East  Flanders  was  born, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1415,  that  Johannes 
Okeghem— or  more  commonly,  Ockenheim— who 
has  been  accounted  the  founder  of  the  great 
Flemish  school  which  first  developed  counterpoint 
and  harmony.  At  Mons— historic  to-day  in  a mil- 
itary sense  as  the  first  point  of  contact  between 
the  British  and  German  armies — was  born  the 
great  Orlando  di  Lassus  and  also  Philip  of  Mons. 

“To  Bruges  belonged  Adrian  Willaert,  a fif- 
teenth century  madri^alist  of  renown;  and  to 
Mechlin  that  other  great  maker  of  madrigals,  Cip- 
rian  di  Rose.  To  Brabant  belonged  Johan  de 
Tinctoris;  and  to  Oudenarde,  Van  der  Straeteu, 
the  Burney  of  Belgian  music.  To  Mechlin,  and 
later  to  Louvain,  belonged  also  the  family  of  Van 
der  Gheyn,  the  famous  carilloneurs,  who  were  pre- 
eminent in  a form  of  music-making  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Belgium.” 

Enlarging  upon  these  names,  the  writer  notes 
that  Johannes  Ockenheim  was  the  great  fifteenth 
century  master  around  whom  gathered  a brilliant 
cluster  of  pupils  who  were  destined  to  carry  the 
Flemish  traditions  and  the  Flemish  influence 
through  all  Europe.  Himself  a member  of  the 
college  of  singers  attached  to  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
Ockenheim  became  a teacher  of  considerable  re- 


nown; and  although  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  his  distinguished  pupils — notable  among  them 
the  accomplished  Josquin  des  Pres— he  has  a 
claim  to  immortality  as  the  “founder”  (as  Kiesc- 
wetter,  the  historian,  asserted)  “of  all  schools, 
from  his  own  to  the  present  age. 

“Josquin  des  Pres,  according  to  another  well- 
versed  authority,  had  risen  to  such  eminence  in 
the  art  as  to  be  the  idol  of  all  Europe  in  the  day 
that  just  preceded  the  era  of  Palestrina.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney—who  traveled  so  far  and  worked  so  laborious- 
ly to  collect  the  materials  for  his  History  of  Mu- 
sic-styled Josquin  des  Pr<5s  the  ‘father  of  mod- 
ern harmony.’  Some  of  the  great  Belgian’s  mass- 
es in  manuscript  are  still  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  library. 

“To  the  same  period  belongs  Jacob  Hobrecht, 
another  famous  Flemish  musician,  from  whom  it 
is  said  that  Erasmus  as  a choir  boy  learned  music. 
Hobrecht  appears  to  have  been  associated  with 
Josquin  des  Pr6s  and  with  Alexander  Agricola  at 
the  Florentine  court  in  the  days  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  But  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century  found  him  at  Antwerp,  then  the  metropo- 
lis of  music  in  western  Europe,  as  chapel-master 
of  the  glorious  cathedral,  whose  singing  men 
numbered  no  less  than  seventy  voices,  in  addition 
to  the  boy  choristers. 

“Of  all  these  names,  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
to  the  average  musician  of  the  present  day  is  that 
of  Orlando  di  Lassus,  that  master  of  church  music 
who  was  only  surpassed  by  the  great  Palestrina 
himself.  Amazingly  prolific  as  a composer,  he 
has  no  fewer  than  50  masses,  230  madrigals,  300- 
odd  chansons  and  1200  sacred  motets  attributed  to 
his  zeal  for  work.  One  of  the  gems  of  this  collec- 
tion is,  of  courie,  the  ‘Madouna  di  Piet&.’  DI 
Lassus’s  fine  Te  Deum  was  written  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Renata  of  old  Lorraine. 

“Hardly  less  fertile  was  Philip  of  Mons,  whose 
thirty  books  of  madrigals  are  among  the  most  not- 
able monuments  of  mediaeval  Flemish  music.  An- 
other great  maker  of  madrigals  was  Jacob  Area- 
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delt,  who  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school.  And  yet  another  distinguished 
musician  of  old  Flanders  was  Jacques  Clement, 
who  not  to  be  coufused  with  the  Pontiff,  Clement 
the  Sixth,  was  commonly  known  as  “Clemens  non 
Papa.”  Nearly  a hundred  motets,  typical  of  the 
time  are  attributed  to  this  prolific  composer.” 


Was  the  “Marseillaise”  originally  the 
melody  of  a “Credo”  ? 

•ifT  is  surprising  how  patriotic  instincts  gener- 
“ aled  by  the  war  breed  eccentricities.  Noth- 
ing seems  sacred  to  a certain  category  of  patriots — 
almost  invariably  well  out  of  danger  from  flying 
bullets — the  moment  the  country’s  enemies  are 
concerned.  If  some  of  these  propagandists  might 
have  their  way  (which  applies  to  one  side  as  much 
as  to  the  other),  every  historical  tradition  would 
be  shattered,  if  thereby  the  euemy  might  in  any 
way  be  injured. 

For  more  thau  a hundred  years  the  world  has 
come  to  accept  the  “Marseillaise,”  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  genius  of  the  French  people  How  a 
lieutenaut  of  engineers,  Rouget  de  Plsle,  wrote 
the  poem  and  composed  the  music,  during  the 
night  of  April  24-2J,  1812,  by  request  of  the  Burgo- 
master of  Strasburg,  and  how  the  song  was  given 
a first  hearing  under  the  title  of  “Cbant  de  guerre 
de  l’arnu'e  du  Iihin” — we  have  come  to  accept  as 
historical.  We  knew— or  thought  that  we  knew— 
that  the  singing  of  this  inspiring  wrar  song  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris  by  the  soldiers  of  Marseilles, 
changed  the  name  to  the  “Marseillaise,”  by  which 
it  has  beeu  known  ever  since 

But  now  comes  Alexander  Moszkowski,  brother 
of  the  composer,  aud  with  the  aid  of  carefully  col- 
lected documents  strives  to  convince  us  that  the 
'‘Marseillaise,”  so  characteristic  of  the  French 
and  the  times,  is  not  of  French,  but  of— German 
origin.  In  a featured  story  appearing  in  the  Page- 
blatt,  issue  of  June  14,  Moszkowski  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  “Marseillaise”  was  not  com- 
posed by  Rouget  de  Plsle  but  by  a certain  Herr 
Kapellmeister  Holtzmann,  of  Meersburg,  on  the 
Boden-See,  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
century.  Moreover,  he  tells  us  that  this  song  was 
originally  composed  as  a Credo.  Oh,  well!  The 
annals  of  musical  history  also  record  that  au  en- 
terprising organist  once  upon  a time  arranged  our 
“'Way  Down  Upon  the  Swannee  River!”  as  au 
Offertory  in  church,  without  any  of  the  congre- 
gation noticing  it.  8o,  everything  seems  possible. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Herr  Moszkowski,  there 
now  comes  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Edgar  Istel,  with 
his  profound  musical  and  historical  knowledge  (be- 
sides his  brilliant  pen)  and  proves  that  Moszkow- 
ski’s  statements  in  the  Tageblati  are  not  only  not 


correct  with  regard  to  the  “Marseillaise,”  but  also 
that  a Kapellmeister  Holtzmann  never  existed, 
either  as  conductor,  musician  or  composer.  Dr. 
Istel  has  been  good  enough  to  let  me  have  the 
manuscript  of  his  reply  before  it  goes  to  press  in 
the  Tageblatt , where  it  will  appear  in  to  morrow 
night’s  edition . With  profound  logic,  Istel  sifts 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  takes  up  every  musician 
of  the  period  in  question  who  might  enter  into  the 
consideration,  aud,  finally,  shows  how*  not  one  of 
these  persons  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a Mast 
which  might  have  contained  the  Credo  referred 
to.  Not  satisfied  with  these  proofs,  Istel  even 
cites  German  and  other  authorities  who  have  tak- 
en up  the  question  before  and  who  have  thought 
that  it  was  settled  for  all  time.  He  shatters 
Moszkowski 's  arguments  completely.  “Let  us 
not  try  to  reduce  the  ‘Revolutionary  Te  Deum’ 
(as  Goethe  termed  the  ‘Marseillaise’)  to  the  plain 
everyday  ‘Credo’  of  a German  Kapellmeister,”  he 
urges,  in  conclusion. 

0.  P.  Jacob , in  “ Musical  America .’  ’ 


A CHOIR  BOY , writing  in  the  "Organist  and 
Choir  master*'  concerning  Stephen  Heller  the 
eomposcr  of  many  popular  piano  piecet  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  “ Etudes ” — cites  the  following  incident — 
which  bears  repeating— for  it  refects  the  attitude  of 
many  musicians  with  regard  to  the  "Messiah:”  — 

In  1 8B8 — at  the  age  of  23— he  settled  down  in  Pa- 
ris as  a teacher  and  composer.  He  very  rarely 
played  the  piano  in  public  after  that  date;  but  in 
1862 — at  the  age  of  47 — he  visited  England  and 
played— with  8ir  Charles  Halle— Mozart’s  concer- 
to in  Eb  for  two  pianos  at  a concert  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  May  3rd  of  that  year.  He  had 
previously  visited  London  in  1849.  The  late  G.  A. 
Osborne,  who  was  a great  friend  of  his,  used  to  tell 
a funny  story  concerning  him.  One  evening  he 
took  Heller  to  hear  a performance  of  Handel's 
Messiah  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at 
Exeter  Hall  in  the  Strand.  Heller  went  out  after 
the  first  chorus,  “And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,”  and 
did  not  return  to  the  concert-room.  When  Os- 
borne got  home  after  the  concert  was  over,  he 
found  Heller  awaiting  him.  “What  was  the  mat- 
ter, were  you  taken  ill,  Heller?”  queried  his  host, 
“No!”  said  the  Parisian  musician,  “but  you 
English  people  are  a droll  race.  I got  so  bored 
with  the  Handel  oratorio  that  I slipped  out  as 
quietly  as  I could  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
eveuiug  at  Astley’s  Circus.” 


H /n\  USICAL  AMERICA ” is  authority  for  the 
• statement  made  in  a recent  issue  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Rev.  William  J.  Finn , C.S.P. , connected 
for  many  years  with  the  Paulist 'jehoir  of  St.  Mary's 
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Church , Chicago , ti  to  return  there  and  resume  his 
labors  as  director  of  the  Paulist  Choristers , and 
Choirmaster  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 


Choirmaster  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
Returns  from  War. 

5ACQUE9  CECILIEN  UNGERER  for  twenty- 
two  years  organist  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York,  returned  from  France  a few  weeks  age, 
where  he  had  served  in  the  army  iu  various  capaci- 
ties ever  since  the  war  began. 


BONNET  ILL  IN  WAR  CAMP. 

Noted  Organist  and  Edmond  Clement  In  Same 
Place  at  Front. 

“fgjilLLlAM  C.  CARL  has  received  a letter  from 
Joseph  Bonnet,  the  distinguished  organist  of 
8te.  Bustache,  Paris,  written  from  the  front.  Mr. 
Bonnet  has  not  been  heard  from  for  a year,  as  he 
was  summoned  for  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  having  recovered  from  a severe  illness. 
His  brother  has  unfortunately  been  killed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Edmond  Clement,  the  ten- 
or, is  in  the  same  camp  with  M.  Bonnet.  With 
this  letter  came  one  from  Maurice  Aliamet,  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  Alexander  Guilmant,  saying  that 
M.  Bonnet  had  not  been  heard  from.  Dr.  Carl 
?an  therefore  write  to  Paris  and  give  the  news 
from  America  which  cannot  now  be  obtained  in 
France. 


Worcester  Church  Gains  Services  of  Seattle 
Organist. 

JOSEPH  D.  BRODEUR  and  family,  of  Seattle, 
J Wash  . have  arrived  in  Worcester,  and  Prof. 
Brodeur  will  at  once  take  up  his  duties  as  organist 
and  choir  director  at  Notre  Dame  Church.  Pro- 
fessor Brodeur  is  being  introduced  to  the  Worcester, 
colony  of  musicians  by  Dr.  A J . Harpin,  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  talented  organist. 
Professor  Brodeur  has  not  yet  announced  his  plans, 
but  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a choir  of  trained  voices  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gregorian  style  of  singing  in  the 
church,  in  accordance  with  the  Papal  decree. 


Spanish  Choral  Society  Astonishes  Paris. 

T2THERE  is  a famous  Spanish  choral  society  called 
w the  “Orf&)  Catala,”  which  is  native  toBarce 
Iona,  and  has  built  for  itself  the  magnificent  home 
called  the  Palace  of  Music  in  that  city.  Starting 
out  very  modestly  in  the  winter  of  1891-92  with  a 
chorus  of  twenty  eight  voices.it  has,  led  on  by 
the  energy  of  its  founder  and  director,  Louis  Millet, 
grown  until  it  bow  numbers  260  voices,  including 


men,  women  and  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  children  which  makes  the  work 
of  this  chorus  of  particular  interest,  and  gives  to 
its  body  of  tone  some  extraordinary  color  effects. 

This  chorus  came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  re- 
cently giving  two  concerts,  the  first  one  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  second  one 
at  Trocadero,  the  huge  hall  of  which,  seating  some 
6,000  people,  was  almost  filled  with  an  audience 
which,  futhermore,  had  really  paid  for  its  tickets 
at  very  good  prices.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  made  up  of  the  “Hymne”  of  the  Society 
(six  voices)  composed  by  its  director,  a composition 
distinguished  more  for  its  loudness  than  its  beauty. 
Then  came  a group  of  five  popular  Spanish  songs, 
the  first  four  of  which  were  folksongs  harmonized 
for  five  or  six  voices  by  the  composers,  Antoni  Pe- 
rez, Francesco  Pujol,  Joan  Manen,  and  JosepMar- 
raco.  If  all  the  Spanish  folksongs  are  as  beautiful 
as  these,  Spain  must  possess  a wealth  of  music  lore 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  musical  nation  in  the 
world.  In  most  of  the  arrangements  the  melody 
is  carried  by  oue  voice  or  by  the  different  voices, 
alternately,  the  other  voices  often  merely  humming 
the  accompaniment.  The  work  of  the  chorus  in 
these  Spanish  numbers  was  really  extraordinary, 
exceeding  in  some  ways  anything  I have  ever  heard 
from  any  other  choral  organization.  The  pianis- 
simo, for  instance,  was  particularly  remarkable, 
the  wrhole  260  voices  dying  away  to  a wrhisper, 
as  soft  as  that  of  the  pianissimo  of  a string  quar- 
tette. There  were  also  some  remarkable  forzando 
effects.  The  composers,  in  making  their  arrange- 
ments, had  very  carefully  taken  into  account  the 
special  tone  color  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  voices, 
and  these  were  repeatedly  used  iu  gaining  soft 
and  beautiful  effects.  The  concluding  number  of 
the  first  part,  “The  Childhood  of  the  Virgin,’’  a 
modern  composition  more  or  less  in  the  manner  of 
a folksong,  was  the  least  effective.  Each  number 
of  this  first  part  was  greeted  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  the  audience,  which  included  a large  num- 
ber of  compatriots  of  the  singers,  and  most  of  them 
had  to  be  repeated.  The  chorus  also  sang  Richard 
Strauss’  new  “Hymne”  for  two  choruses  iu  six- 
teen parts  the  first  chorus  divided  into  four  voices, 
the  second  into  twelve.  It  was  the  first  hearing 
of  this  work  in  Paris,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  detailed  criticism  of  it  without  having  heard 
it  again  and  without  having  seen  the  score  in  ad- 
vance as  well.  There  are,  of  course,  the  usual 
Strauss  dissonances,  which  sound  still  less  pleasant 
when  sung  than  in  an  orchestra  work;  the  most 
effective  part  seems  to  be  near  the  end  where  R. 
8.  in  a fortissimo  passage  has  contended  himself 
with  some  good  old  fashioned  four  or  five  part 
writing. 
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One  was  compelled  to  admire  the  work  of  a 
chorus  of  this  number  in  singing  a “capella"  this 
tremendously  complicated  work,  which  lasted 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  comiug  out  abso- 
lutely on  pitch  at  the  end.  The  applause  was 
good  but  nothing  like  that  which  greeted  the 
Spanish  folksongs.  The  concert  concluded  with 
Bach's  motet  for  eight  voices,  “Singet  dem  Herrn 
cin  neues  Lied,"  which  was  also  very  excellently 
rendered. 

The  work  of  this  organization  does  great  credit 
to  the  energy  and  musical  ability  to  its  founder 
and  Director,  Louis  Millet. — Musical  Courier . 


A Musician’s  Sally. 

ICTOR  HERBERT  tells  this  9tory  of  two 
famous  musicians: 

“De  Pachmann  and  Goldmark  once  met  in  front 
of  the  latter’s  Vienna  home.  Goldmark  was  a 
mo9t  estimable  old  chap,  and  as  everybody  knows 
a writer  of  exceptionally  brilliant  and  melodious 
music,  but  his  one  great  fault  was  his  overwhelm- 
ng  conceit.  As  de  Pachmann  and  Goldmark, 
walked  away  from  the  composer’s  house  the 
pianist  pointed  backward  and  said: 

“ ‘That  modest  little  edifice  will  be  signally 
distinguished  some  day  after  you  are  dead.' 

“ ‘Indeed!’  said  Goldmark. 

“'Yes, ' continued  de  Pachmann,  ‘they  will 
decorate  it  with  a tablet.' 

“‘And  what  do  you  suppose  they  will  say  on 
the  tablet?’  asked  the  composer,  eagerly. 

“ ‘To  Let,"  replied  de  Pachmann. 


NEW  CATHOLIC  CHORAL  CLUB  STARTED 
IN  TOLEDO. 

SINGERS  OF  CATHOLIC  PARISHES  IN  ORGANIZATION 
DIRECTED  BY  ANNA  M.  GRADY. 

HE  Catholic  Choral  Club  is  a new  musical  ad- 
dition in  Toledo,  O.,  founded  last  May  by  the 
indefatigable  Anna  M.  Grady,  whose  musical  talent 
has  won  for  her  a prominent  place  in  Toledo  mus- 
ical circles.  The  club  is  comprised  of  young  men 
and  women  from  the  various  Catholic  parishes  in 
Toledo,  its  purpose  being  to  establish  a fellowship 
among  Catholic  lovers  of  music.  When  the  club 
suspended  its  rehearsals  in  .Tune,  its  membership 
was  then  one  hundred,  and  it  will  again  resume 
its  rehearsals  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  7,  in  the 
old  school  hall  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Cathedral 
and  every  Monday  evening  thereafter,  a perfor- 
mance for  November  or  December  being  in  view. 
The  ciub  is  rehearsiug  on  choruses  never  before 
heard  in  Toledo  and  will  sing  under  the  wielding 
baton  of  Miss  Grady,  who  is  not  only  known  as  a 
director,  but  as  a soprano.  Miss  Grady  is  now  di- 


recting the  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Cathedral  Choir, 
where  she  has  been  for  twenty  years. 

The  officers  of  the  club  were  elected  for  the  year 
as  follows:  The  very  Rev.  J.  T.  O’Connell,  hon- 
orary president;  John  B.  Deroissart,  president; 
Robert  J.  Buruor,  first  vice-president:  Anna  M. 
Grady,  second  vice-president:  Joseph  I).  Bison- 
nette,  secretary,  and  Frederick  T.  Beauregard, 
treasurer. 


MUSICAL  ART  SHOWS  ITS  CHORAL 
POTENCY. 

DAMROSCII  CHORUS  GIVES  STRONG  PROGRAM  OF 
WORK8,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

MITH  the  second  program  of  the  Musical  Art 
Society's  season  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  fresh  reminder  was  given  of  the  fact  that 
these  two  concerts  are  among  the  city’s  finest 
musical  events  each  year.  Frank  Damrosch  has 
held  high  the  standards  of  his  picked  chorus  and 
has  faithfully  interpreted  those  choral  master- 
pieces, ancient  and  modern,  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  justice  with  a chorus  of  this  size. 

Again  the  audience  was  a brilliant  one  and  oue 
that  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  fine 
choral  music.  The  old  masters  represented  were 
Palestrina,  by  his  superb  “Laudate  Dominum," 
Josquin  de  Pr£*  by  an  “Ave,  Verum  Corpus," 
Sweelinck,  an  “O  Sacrum  Convivium’’  and  Perti 
an  “Adoramus  Te,’’  all  these  in  the  field  of  eccle- 
siastical music.  The  Bruckuer  “Ave  Maria," 
heard  at  the  Christmas  concert,  was  again  applaud- 
ed as  much  as  anything  on  the  program.  It  is  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  composition.  Would 
that  his  symphonies  were  like  it.— Musical  Ameri- 
ca. 


PROGRAMME. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM 

Rendered  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mili- 
tary Mass  at  fort  Myer,  Virginia,  Sunday 
June  27th,  1915.  By  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Choral  Society  — Under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
James  Dickinson. 

Hymn  Anthem, “Prayer” Boderke. 

lntroit,...“Exaudi  Doinine“...(  Four  Part) Falso  bordone. 

Kyrie Missa  in  hem.  S.  Nominis  Marine Ign.  Mitterer 

(Gloria 

Graduate,.. “Protector  noster”..(  Four  Part). .Falso  bordone. 

Sermon 

Credo, ( Missa  de  Angelis) Gregorian. 

OfTertorium "Illumina  oculos  meos” (Four  Part.) 

Falso  bordone. 

“Motet, “Ave  Maria” t Four  Part) Ueissiger. 

Sanetus,... Missa  in  hon.  8.  Nominis  Marine. ..Ign.  Mitterer. 

Belied  ictus 

Agnus  Dei,  

Communio Dominus  lirinamentum  (Four  Part) 

Falso  bordone. 

During  Continuation “Yeni  Creator” (Four  Part) 

Schweitzer. 

Hymn  Anthem “Holy  art  Thou”. ...(Four  Part)...Handl. 

Hymn, ‘ Holy  God  we  praise  Thy  Name” Traditional. 
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REVIEWS. 


Qregorlan  Hymns  For  Benediction.— A collec- 
tion of  47  Gregorian"  hymns  for  Benediction,  com 
piled  and  transcribed  by  Aloy slug  Rhode.  Prof. 
Rhode  is  the  instructor  in  plain  Chant  at  the  St. 
Louis  University,  and  his  wide  experience  has 
enabled  him  to  make  a selection  of  chant  melo  lies 
that  will  serve  for  practical  use  iu  many  functions 
The  use  of  modern  notation  should  make  the 
attractive  booklet  still  more  acceptable,  for  there 
are  many  who  would  be  willing  to  introduce  chant 
in  the  convents  and  choirs  could  they  obtain  books 
of  this  nature  at  a nominal  cost.  Among  the  un- 
usual features  of  the  book  may  be  mentioned  the 
hymns  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  liturgical 
year;  the  Anthems  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary;  the  hymn  for  the  Holy  8ouIs.  Prof.  Rhode 
has  made  simple  transcriptions  of  the  melodies  and 
has  exercised  good  taste  and  judgment  in  not 
encumbering  the  page  with  rhythmical  signs. 

Only  the  melodies  and  texts  are  given  in  this 
book,  the  accompaniment  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  organist.  This  is  probably  a safe 
plan,  for  the  organists  in  most  seminaries  and 
convents  are  familiar  with  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  accompaniment  of  Chant,  and  as  a general 
rule  will  even  make  changes  in  the  printed  accom- 
paniments in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be 
achieved;  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  voices  in  the  choir,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organ,  and  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  church, 

Copies  of  the  “Gregorian  Hymns  tar  Benedic- 
tion’' can  be  obtained  through  Prof.  Aloysius 
Rhode,  4308  A-South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  (Price  not  indicated.)— N.  if. 


Latin  Pronounced  for  Singing.— Rev.  Edward 
J.  Murphy  has  compiled  the  following  books  and 
cards  for  the  particular  use  of  choir  boys  and  altar 
boys. — 

High  Mats;  The  Complete  Vesper*  of  the  B V.  M.; 
Requiem  Mats;  Hymns  For  Lent , Holy  Week , Cor- 
pus. Christ  i,  Forty  Hours  Devotion;  For  the  use  of 
Altar  Boys ; The  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary; 
Benediction  Service. 

A very  clever  plan  has  been  utilized  by  Father 
Murphy  in  this  series,  by  which  choir  members, 
altar  hoys  and  school  childreu  may  readily  grasp 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  word.  Each 
word  is  spelled  phonetically.  The  words  are  di- 
vided into  syllables  and  underneath  the  phonetic 
spelling  is  given  the  text  (in  red  ink  and  smaller 
type)  as  found  in  the  liturgical  books.  These 
books  should  prove  very  useful  to  teachers  desir- 
ous of  following  the  advice  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  who 
urged  the  general  adoption  of  the  Roman  pronun- 


ciation of  Latin.  The  accented  syllable  is  printed 
in  heavy  type  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  syllables.  There  may  be  fome  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
vowels  given  here  as  the  typical  Roman  pronun- 
ciation. One  does  not  generally  hear  the  Latin 
“Et”  for  instance,  pronounced  as  if  it  were  “ate." 
There  are  two  or  more  qualifying  sounds  given  to 
the  Italian  “E,”  depending  upon  the  position  of 
the  syllable  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Even  in 
the  “best”  Italian  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  Rome, 
one  will  hardly  hear  “tern”  (egredientem)  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  where  “tame." — 

The  books  vhich  are  published  in  convenient 
form,  with  strong  paper  covers,  can  be  had  through 
H.  L.  Kilner  & Co.,  824  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  at  the  following  prices: 

High  Mass;  Requiem  Mass;  Vespers  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  Mary;  Hymns  for  Lent;  and  Procession 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  duriug  Holy  week; 
Corpus  Christi  and  Forty  Hours  Devotion;  Latin 
for  Altar  Boys;  each  25  cents  net. 

Cards:  Benediction  Service;  Litany  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  Mary ; 5 cents  each;  or  $4.00  per  100. 
-iV.  M. 

NECROLOGY 

Dr.  J.  Q-  E.  Stehle. 

Dr.  J.  G.  E.  Stehle  one  of  the  most  prominent 
church  musicians  in  Germany,  died  June  21st,  at  the  age  of 
7«»-  Dr.  Stehle  was  known  chielly  through  his  splendid 
compositions  for  church  use.  The  best  known  of  his  Masses 
is  the  "Salve  Regina”  Mass  (Prize  Mass)  which  is  sung  in 
many  churches  and  convents  in  this  country.  This  Mass  is 
written  in  a serious  devotional  style  and  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  Ceeilian  school,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  melodic  beauty. 

Dr.  Stehle  was  the  Choirmaster  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Gall  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  promotors  of  the 
church  music  reform  movement  in  Europe. 

Among  his  compositions  are  noted  the  following: 

Masses:— De  Spiritu  Saneto  Op.  14.  4 mixed  voices.  Je- 
su.  Rex  admirabilis  Op. S.  A.  T.  B.  & org.  Laetentur 
Coeli  Op.  J17  S.  A.  T.  11.  Requiem  for  2 equal  voices. 

Motets:— Liber  motetorum  for  4 part  chorus.  Pustet 
Domine  Deus  Op.  JR  7 part  chorus  pub.  by  Boesseuecker. 
Three  Motets  1 part  chorus  S.  A.  T.  B.  Five  Motets  for  2 
part  chorus  Op.  44.  Eight  responorles  for  Holy  week.  J and 
4 equal  voices,  pub.  by  Schwann.  Dusseldorf. 

Organ  Compositions:— O Sanctissima.  Schuberth.  Leip- 
zig. Saul.  Op.  :»*.  Schuberth.  Variations  on  the  Austrian 
National  Hymn,  Op.  47.  Hug.  Aria  for  the  G.  string 
Bach,  arr.  for  organ,  Schuberth.  Fantasia  on  the  Te  Deutn 
and  Grosser  Gott.  Coppenrath,  Regensburg.  Praeludia  or- 
gani.  I’reludes  on  the  chorahnelodies  of  the  Introits.  OtTer- 
tories  and  Communions,  Pustet.  School  for  the  Harmonium 
5<5  pieces  for  the  Kstey  Harmonium. 
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Contents  of  the  periodical’s  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Sacred  Music. 

JYIUSICA  SACRA— Milan,  Italy.  Modernism  in  Music- 
al art— Gens  Latina,  ars  summa.— The  Voices  of  Women  in 
the  Church.  Hy  rote,  or  by  note?.  Organs  in  Bach's  time.— 
Organ  notes— Bells— Reviews  Italian  Notes— Foreign  Notes 
—The  musical  supplements  include  a ‘‘Magnificat”  (two 
part  chorus)  by  G.  Bentivoglio”  and  Intennezeo  for  organ 
by  Ernesto  Berio;  “Andantino”  for  organ  or  harmonium 
by  G.  Bentivoglio.  Published  by  A . Bertarelli,  Milano.  It- 
aly. 

MUSIC  A SACRA— Regensburg.  Dr.  J.  G.  E.  Stehle. 
Compositions  of  Dr.  Stehle.  Viktor  Kotalla,  Joseph  Hhein- 
berger.  Student  years  in  Munich,  by  Dr.  Th.  Kroyer.  The 
consideration  of  the  text  in  the  modern  ecclesiastical  compo- 
sitions, Jacob  Quadflieg.  Too  much  Polyphony— Too  little 
Chant!  Vinenese  music  conditions.  The  school  for  Sacred 
music  in  Regensburg.  Communications. 

CAECILIEN—VEREINS— ORGAN.  Paderbom,  Germany. 
The  Church  Choir,  J.  Hatzfeld.  Latin  and  Oriental 
Chants.  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J.,  Thoughts  on  the  Chant.  Dr. 
A.  Schnerich.  Concerning  Bells,  Dr.  Hugo  Lopman. 

BOLLETTINO  CECILIANO— Rome.  Hypermetrical  syl- 
lables, (Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites)  Con- 
cerning electric  organs. 

SANTA  CECILIA— Turin,  Italy.  The  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  on  hypermetrical  syllables  in  hymns.  The  Sa- 
red  Chant  sung  in  parts. 


KOORBOTE  BERGEN — OP— ZOOM,  Holland.  Alleluia 
— Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  The  Introit  Pro  Sponso  et  Sponsa. 

CECILIANO  NOVARESE  Sacred  Chants  or  songs. 
‘‘Sing  softer”— The  Organ  in  Church.  Lessons  in  harmony. 

BIBLIOTECA  SACRO-MUSICAL  Madrid,  Spain. 
Choirmasters.  Obstacles  met  with  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
form of  Sacred  Music. 

REVISTA  MUSICAL  CATALANA.  Barcelona.  Spain.  J. 

S.  Bach  and  his  revisers.  J.  Salvat.  Music  in  Catalogna.  a re. 
view  of  the  material  contributting  to  the  history  of  music  in 
Catalogna. 


Musical  Journals  (devoted  to  general  musical 
topics.) 

THE  MUSIC  STUDENT,  London,  England.  (Percy  A. 
Scholes,  Editor,  510  Carlton  Terrace,  Child’s  Hill.  London. 
N.  W.)  Special  Summer  Number.  Devoted  principally  to 
the  American  composer  Edward  MacDowell.  An  interest- 
ing music  magazine  containing  sufficient  material  for  two  or 
three  issues.  The  Articles  are  well  written  and  most  of  the 
contributions  have  the  added  advantage  of  being  very 
short  and  to  the  point.  ‘‘The  Music  Student”  s the  official 
organ  of  the  Home  Music  Study  Union— W.  H.  Hadow.  M. 
A.  Mus.  1).  Pres  and  of  the  Music  Teacher’s  Association 
(Sir  Alex.  Makcenzie,  Mus.  D.,  LL.  D.  President.)  The 
subscription  rate  is  $UJ2  per  year.  The  Magazine  is  issued 
monthly.  The  American  agents  are;  H.  W.  Gray  Co..  2 
West  45th  St.,  New  York.  The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Mu- 
sic Co..  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient, Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modern  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 


Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boeton  Office 

41  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST* 
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D*  Organist  and  Choirmaster  New  in  “FISCHER  EDITION’’ 


A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  J5th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music*  It  con- 
tains at  least  one  music  supplement 
each  month,  and  many  interesting 
Articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by 
specialists  in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  leaders. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  three- 
pence, and  subcribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Office 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$L00  per  Annum* 

Subcriptions  paid  in  advance* 
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A Few  Notes  on  the  Progress  Made  in  the  Music 
of  our  Church  Services. 


T is  now  some  twelve  years  since  the 
Motu  Pioprio  of  our  late  Pope  Pius 
X.  was  given  to  the  world.  Some  retro- 
spect might  be  indulged  in  without  much 
harm  as  to  the  changes  it  has  effected. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  induced  the- 
Catholic  community,  at  least  those  afflic- 
ted or  otherwise  with  musical  tendencies 
to  think  something  about  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  in  the  Divine  service. 
The  appropriateness  or  inappropriateness 
of  the  Music  at  Mass,  for  instance,  never 
suggested  itself  to  the  ordinary  parishoner 
at  this  solemn  function  even  though  he 
maintained  a lively  interest  in  secular  mu- 
sic. If  it  was  sufficiently  melodious  and 
satisfying  in  its  harmonic  treatment  the 
discussion  of  it  never  extended  beyond  a 
few  favorable  or  unfavorable  comments  as 
to  the  rendition  by  the  choir.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  partially  explained  by  a gen- 
eral lack  of  familiarity  with  the  content  in 
the  Latin  language  in  the  musical  settings, 
but  now  not  only  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
provide  the  musical  part  in  our  churches 
who  are  discovering  for  themselves  new 
beauties  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  but 
the  congregations,  part  of  them  at  least, 
are  feeling  an  appreciative  interest  in  the 
results. 

Professional  musicians,  too,  are  showing 
a lively  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  be 
a church-musician  something  more  is  re- 
quired than  a mere  knowledge  of  counter- 
point and  a fair  skill  in  performance  to 
equip  them  for  church  work.  This  point 
is  one  of  the  truths  which  the  Motu  Pro- 
prio  has  brought  home  to  them  and  is  one 
of  no  mean  value. 

Again,  we  are  but  seldom  confronted 
among  the  choirs  of  any  pretensions  by 
any  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  for- 
mer days.  The  adaption  of  sacred  words 
to  secular  themes  is  dying  slowly,  but  we 
have  still  a few  specimens  like  the  “Ave 


Maria”  set  to  the  melody  of  the  intermezzo 
in  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”. 

Even  the  compositions  of  the  classical 
school  which  were  so  rich  in  melodic  in- 
vention and  thematic  development  and 
which  were  thought  to  be  the  front  rank 
in  musical  cultivation  are  now  relegated  to 
the  top  shelf  of  the  music  closet,  if  they 
are  taken  down  at  all  it  is  with  a certain 
feeling  of  guiltiness. 

All  of  this  applies,  of  course,  to  those 
instances  where  the  aim  and  means  would 
justify  the  claim  to  serious  consideration. 
On  no  account  does  it  refer  to  those  shoe- 
makers in  the  organ-loft  who  would  perpe- 
trate such  a thing  as  singing  a “Tan turn 
Ergo”  to  the  tune  of  a vaudeville  song. 
I shall  not  name  the  song  as  I should  feel 
obliged  to  apologize  for  the  mere  reference 
to  it. 

It  is  true  we  have  not  had  the  recogni- 
tion for  the  Chant  proper  which  was 
hoped  for  by  our  good  Pope,  but  the  atten- 
tion that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  is 
has  revealed  a number  of  its  features 
which  were  not  adequately  realized. 
Moreover,  those  who  were  previously  in- 
different towards  it  have  learned  that  it  is 
truly  music  having  its  its  own  form,  its 
own  growth  and  natural  development  ac- 
cording to  fixed  principles;  not  a few  pegs 
merely  to  hang  a Latin  recitative  on. 
Where  the  Chant  has  been  taken  *up  in 
earnest  the  old  habit  of  using  almost  the 
full  capacity  of  the  lung  powder  from  be- 
ginning to  end  is  acknowledged  to  be  with- 
out reasonable  foundation.  It  is  suscep- 
tible to  as  many  grades  of  dynamics  in  its 
own  way  as  modern  music. 

The  true  purpose  of  church  music  which 
includes  also  the  Chant  is  not  only  to  ex- 
press from  the  composer’s  standpoint  a 
truly  religious  spirit  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
inspire  the  hearers  of  it  with  devotional 
sentiments.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
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the  modern  tonalities  as  well  as  in  the 
modes.  It  must  be  insisted  upon  again 
and  again  that  modern  music  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  Motu  Proprio  if  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  characteristics,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  opposite  were  true 
from  the  practice  in  certain  quarters. 

The  Chant  has  a pre-eminent  place  in 
church  music  because  of  its  strongest,  char- 
acteristic, viz. : That  it  is  heard  nowhere 
else.  No  matter  how  the  learned  may 
dispute  as  to  its  origin,  the  Church  has 
adopted  as  her  own ; it  breathes  the  very 
incense  of  her  altars  and  shutting  out  all 


suggestions  of  a worldly  character  confines 
our  thoughts  and  emotions  to  the  contem- 
plation of  her  mysteries.  Modern  music, 
too,  can  do  its  share  if  it  but  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  older  music;  not  in  slavishly 
following  the  form  and  genius  of  it,  but 
expressing  in  its  own  vocabulary  and  gen- 
ius the  sentiment  and  spirit  that  the 
Chant  itself  does.  This  seems  to  be  in 
consonance  with  the  indications  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  and  if  they  be  adhered  to 
further  progress  will  be  assured. — J.  A.  M. 
New  York , N Y. 


THE  ADESTE  FIDELES. 

Something  of  its  Origin  and  its  Appealing  Melody. 

By  W.  H.  Gratan  Flood . 


7J1Q1ITH  the  exception  of  the  Dies  Irae 
and  the  Stabat  Mater,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  a more  popular  hymn  in  our 
churches  than  the  Adeste  Fideles.  For 
close  on  two  hundred  years  this  canto — for 
the  entire  hymn  is  hardly  ever  sung — has 
been  inseparably  associated  with  the 
Christmas  season,  and  yet  both  words  and 
music  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than 
1720.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a roman- 
tic halo  encircles  some  of  our  best  known 
hymns  and  folk  tunes.  Frequently  on 
the  principle  of  ovine  ignotum  pro  miri- 
fico , the  most  widely  differing  accounts  of 
many  popular  sacred  melodies  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  in  several  cases  any  attempt 
to  trace  either  the  author  or  composer  has 
proved  elusive.  # 

Until  a few  years  back  the  more  gener- 
ally received  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Adeste  Fideles  was  that  the  music  was  due 
to  John  Reading,  organist  of  Winchester 
College,  about  the  year  1680.  This  ac- 
count was  first  circulated  by  Vincent  No- 
vello,  organist  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel, 
London,  from  1797  to  1822,  and  of  the 
pro-Cathedral,  Moorfields,  from  1840  to 


1843,  who  printed  the  melody  in  his 
Home  Music  U843),  set  to  Psalm  106, 
with  the  heading:  “Air  by  Reading, 
1680.” 

The  melody  is  said  to  be  the  composition 
of  John  Reading  in  1680,  a pupil  of  Dr. 
Blow,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  this  John  . 
Reading,  whose  organ  appointments  are 
quoted,  was  not  born  till  1677,  and  conse- 
quently W83  only  three  years  old  in  1680, 
which  date  is  assigned  for  the  publication 
of  a collection  of  anthems  including  the 
Adeste  Fideles!  Hislbirth  took  place  in 
1677,  and  his  book  of  Anthems  was  pub- 
lished in  1716.  He  died  in  London,  on 
September  25,  1764.  Almost  needless  to 
add,  the  Adeste  Fideles  does  not  appear 
among  the  Anthems. 

But  there  were  three  John  Readings. 

1 have  disposed  of  one,  leaving  the  other 
two  to  be  dealt  with.  John  Reading  (No 
2),  organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  is 
by  some  accredited  as  the  composer  of  the 
Christmas  Hymn.  He  was  lay  vicar  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1667,  and  Master  of 
the  Choristers  there  in  1670.  In  1675  he 
succeeded  Randall  Jewitt  at  Winchester, 
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which  position  he  held  till  1681,  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Daniel  Roseingrave. 

From  1681  to  his  death  in  1692,  he  was 
organist  and  music  master  of  Winchester 
College,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
College  “Graces’ 1 including  the  celebrated 
Dulce  domum , printed  in  Harmonia  Wy- 
kehamica,  in  1808.  His  claim  to  the 
Adeste  Fideles  rests  on  no  evidence,  and 
indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  composed 
Dulce  domum,  which  I may  remark 
smacks  strongly  of  the  flavor  of  “Papa” 
Haydn . 

Just  a word  as  to  the  claim  of  John 
Reading  (No  3) . This  composer  was  or- 
ganist of  Chichester  Cathedral  from  1674 
to  1720,  and  the  only  evidence  yet  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  alleged  composi- 
tion of  the  Adeste  Fideles  is  the  similarity 
of  name  with  the  other  two  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  Actual  Manuscripts. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  actual  manu- 
scripts and  printed  copies  of  the  hymn 
from  1715  to  1845,  after  which  latter  year 
the  getting  as  at  present  used  came  into 
general  vogue.  But  first  I must  dismiss 
a recent  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  air  is 
to  be  found  in  a sixteenth  century  Grad- 
ual of  the  Cistercian  Order.  I have  ex- 
amined the  Cistercian  Gradual  of  various 
dates  within  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
nothing  approaching  a modernly  construc- 
ted tune,  such  as  is  the  Adeste  Fideles,  is 
to  be  found  therein.  An  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Cistercian  community  at  Mount 
Melleray  corroborates  this  statement,  but 
internal  evidence  alone  would  be  tolerably 
conclusive  as  pointing  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I may  further 
state  that  no  tune  even  remotely  resemb- 
ling the  Christmas  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  composition  of  John  Reading 
(No.  1) , or  yet  in  his  ten  autograph  man- 
uscript volumes  at  present  belonging  to 
Dr.  W.  II.  Cummings,  of  London. 

The  olcest  existing  manuscript  of  the 
melody  so  far  discovered  is  in  a volume  of 
Masses  and  motets  formerly  belonging  to 
Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.  J.,  the  founder  of 
Clongowes  Wood  College,  Co.  Kildare,  Ire- 


land, con taning  autograph  musical  scores 
of  various  dates  between  the  year  1740  and 
1749.  In  this  volume  is  an  extraordinary 
musical  tour  de  force,  namely  a 48-part 
Mass,  arranged  for  twelve  choirs  of  four 
voices  each. 

Of  somewhat  later  date  is  another  prec- 
ious musical  manuscript,  now  belonging 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  English  Prov- 
ince, at  Stonyhurst  College,  near  Black- 
burn, in  Lancashire.  This  manuscript  is 
beautifully  penned  throughout  by  Father 
John  Francis  Wade,  and  the  date  1751  is 
clearly  given  in  the  book  being  written  for 
a certain  Nicholas  King.  A third  MS. 
containing  the  words  and  music  of  the 
Adeste  Fideles  is  now  in  St.  Edmund's  Col- 
lege, Ware  (England) . It  is  dated  1760, 
and  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
Stonyhurst  MS. 

Whilst  the  Clongowes  manuscript  has 
merely  the  tune,  tha  Stonyhurst  volume 
has  words  and  music.  In  the  latter  manu- 
script there  are  only  four  verses, — the  first, 
second,  seventh,  and  eighth  of  the  full 
text;  and  the  music  is  given  for  each  stan- 
za, the  hymn  being  headed  “In  Nativi- 
tate  Domini  Hymnus,”  or,  as  it  wasmore 
generaly  termed,  “Christmas  Hymn.” 
Thus  in  1750  the  original  eight  verses  had 
been  reduced  to  the  present  canto,  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  state  that  the  Latin  verses 
generally  sung  at  the  same  period  in 
France  were  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  Iri  December,  1901,  an  interesting 
setting  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  with  the  full 
text  of  eight  verses  was  published  by  Dom 
Samuel  Gregory  Ould,  O.  S.  B.  Each  of 
the  eight  verses  had  an  accompaniment  by 
eight  modern  composers,  including  Sir 
Walter  Parrott  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

Printed  Version  Rare. 

The  first  version  of  the  tune  is  in  an  ex- 
tremely rare  volume  of  Hymns  for  Catho- 
lic Service,  published  in  1766,  by  Charles 
Barbandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  Chap- 
el in  London.  Sixteen  years  later,  in 
1782,  the  hymn  tune  appeared  in  a little 
book  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Church 
Plain  Chant,  published  by  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic in  London.  This  small  volume,  also 
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very  rare,  is  in  three  parts,  and  the  Adeste 
Fideles  was  printed  in  Part  II,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  “containing  several  Anthems, 
Litanies,  Proses  and  Hymns,  as  they  are 
sung  in  the  public  chapels  at  London.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Samuel  Web- 
be,  senior,  arranged  the  music  for  Cogh- 
lan's  volume,  and  he  certainly  composed 
many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  second 
part;  but  his  claim  as  composer  of  the 
Adeste  Fideles  cannot  at  all  be  entertained 
inasmuch  as  the  air  is  to  be  met  with  in 
1745,  when  Webbe  was  but  five  years  of 
age.  Moreover  the  tune  was  simply  taken 
from  Rarbandt's  volume  printed  in  1766, 
doubtless  with  the  permission  of  Rarbandt, 
who  was  Webbe '6  teacher,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  that  Webbe  composed  anything 
prior  to  the  year  1761,  when  he  became 
Rarbandt's  deputy  at  the  chapel  of  the  Ra- 
varian  embassy. 

Early  Copy  of  Latin  Words. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  Latin 
words  of  the  hymn  is  in  Father  Wade's 
manuscript  (1751),  but  their  first  appear- 
ance in  print  cannot  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  year  1760  when  the  Christmas 
Hymn  was  included  in  “the evening  office 
of  the  Church.”  In  this  work,  of  which 
three  previous  editions — none  of  which 
contained  the  hymn — had  appeared  re- 
spectively in  1710,  1725,  and  1748,  the 


Adeste  Fideles  is  prefaced  as  follows: 
“From  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Purification  exclusively ; whilst  the  Rene- 
diction  is  given  is  sung  Adeste  Fideles.” 

English  words  were  adapted  to  the  hymn 
about  the  year  1825,  and  another  version 
was  given  by  Father  William  Young,  of 
Dublin  in  1840,  printed  with  the  music  in 
the  Catholic  Choralist  (Dublin) , in  1842. 

At  length  in  1841,  Canon  Oakley,  then 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  London,  wrote  a 
new  translation  of  the  hymn,  which  was 
published  in  1844.  The  year  following, 
he  became  a convert.  It  is  this  translation 
which  has  ever  since  been  sung  in  Angli- 
can churches,  commencing:  “0  come  all 
ye  faithful.”  It  was  included  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.  The  English 
words,  however,  do  not  go  so  smoothly 
with  the  music  as  the  original  Latin.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Lat- 
in words  are  universally  sung  in  our  Cath- 
olic churches,  and  the  tune  is  generally 
played  as  a prelude  and  postlude  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

To  sum  up.  It  may  be  taken  as  tolera- 
bly certain  that  the  words  and  music  of 
this  tuneful  Christmas  hymn  go  back  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  are  to  be  attributed  to  a Catholic  source 
and  for  Catholic  worship. — The  Dolphin. 


SAINT  SAENS  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC 


/JT  AMILLE  Saint  Saens,  the  distinguished 
^ composer,  who  can  well  be  styled  “The 
Grand  Old  Man”  of  our  day  in  Music,  con- 
tributes a most  interesting  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  “Musical  Quarterly” 
(Schirrn6r,  N.  Y.,  January,  1916.)  upon 
the  subject  of  “Music  in  the  Church.” 

In  tlie  course  of  his  article  M.  St.  Saens 
makes  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ments:— “In  reality  there  is  no  religious 
art,  properly  so  called,  absolutly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  secular  art.  There  is 


good  music,  and  there  is  bad  music;  for 
the  rest,  it  is  a matter  of  fashion,  of  con- 
vention and  nothing  else” “As  I 

was  brought  up  in  France,  as  a Catholic, 
the  music  of  French  Catholic  Churches  is 
naturally  that  most  familiar  to  me;  and 
it  is  of  that  music  which  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  with  a certain  authority.” 

“For  a great  many  people,  ‘Plain 
Chant'  is  the  veritable  religious  music. 
Rut  what  does  this  term  mean  to  them? 
Probably  the  Proses  and  a few  Hymns. 
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For  the  rest,  they  are  not  fitted  for  a com- 
prehension of  the  incomprehensible;  pos- 
sibly it  is  this  quality  of  incomprehensi- 
bility that  charms  them  by  its  mystery, 
like  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.” 

“As  for  the  Introits  and  the  Graduate, 
nowadays  executed  heavily  in  equal  notes, 
it  is  not  merely  probable  but  indubitable 
that  what  we  now  hear  does  not  resemble 
that  which  was  sung  of  old.  During 
my  childhood  I often  heard  the  Introits 
performed  on  feast  days  in  the  following 
fashion  : The  tenor  or  the  Bass  executed 
the  chant  in  the  time  of  one  note  to  a 
measure,  and  around  this  chant  the  three 
other  parts  embroidered  a florid  counter- 
point. The  result  was  a music  divested 
of  sense,  but  whose  hieratic  character  had 
a peculiar  charm.” 

“Moreover,  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Masses  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  themes  (in  some  cases)  of  in- 
decent songs.  Palestrina,  by  abolishing 
this  plan,  laid  the  corner-stone  whereon 
his  fame  was  builded.  Still,  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  procedure  was  wholly  the- 
oretical: a theme,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
becomes  unrecognizable  when  treated  in 
this  manner.” 

“Take  whatever  popular  air  you  will, 
turn  every  note  into  a semibreve  to  the 
total  neglect  of  all  rhythm,  entwine  about 
the  theme  concertante  parts  in  crochets 
and  quavers  and  then  see  what  is  left  of 
the  melody.” 

“In  the  seventeenth  century,  melody, 
until  then  relegated  to  songs  and  dance 
tunes,  entered  the  Church  together  with 
modern  harmony.  In  the  eighteenth,  its 
sway  was  complete  and  religious  music 
reached  the  point  where  all  gravity  was  lost, 
at  that  time  the  gay  and  frisky  character  of 
certain  Masses  appeared  perfectly  natural 
and  scandalized  nobody In  An- 

dalusia one  may  hear  Masses  constructed  on 
popular  rhythms  and  accompanied  by  cas- 
tanets and  tambours  de  basque.”  

“Here  at  home  we  are  more  reserved. 
But  what  bad  taste  frequently  prevails  in 
our  churches  in  France;  and  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  so  long  as  the  clergy  deceive 
no  musical  education  whatever  in  their 


seminaries!  Neither  choirmasters  nor 
organists  always  possess  the  courage  to  en- 
force their  taste;  furthermore  there  are 
some  among  them  who  themselves  require 
to  be  led.” 

“Does  it  not  show  a lack  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  proprieties  when  pieces  writ- 
ten for  the  theatre  or  the  drawing  room 
are  adapted  to  a Latin  text  and  used  in 
the  Church,  especially  since  we  possess 
such  a prodigious  quantity  of  pieces  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  Church?” 

“When  a High  Mass  is  sung,  what  ne- 
cessity can  there  be  for  taking  the  “Kyrie” 
from  one  wTork  and  the  “Gloria”  from 
another,  the  “Sanctus”  from  a third  and 
so  on,  instead  of  rendering  one  Mass  in  its 
entirety  and  thus  presenting  an  ensemble 
of  uniform  style?” 

Saint  Saens  then  continues  his  criticism 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  of  Paris  attempted  to  carry  out  its 
ideals  in  the  matter  of  Church  Music  re- 
form and  claims  that  the  methods  used  by 
the  “Schola”  made  itself  detested,  and 
achieved  no  results  but  the  dismissal  of 
some  poor  choirmasters  who  died  in  misery 
and  disgrace. 

Saint  Saens  criticizes  the  manner  in 
which  the  “Motu  Proprio”  was  launched 
upon  an  unprepared  public,  and  states  that 
it  was  “asking  too  much  of  human  frailty, 
and  the  mighty  voice  was  lost  in  space.” 
“ We  should  have  had  to  limit  ourselves  to 
Gregorian  Chant,”  continues  the  eminent 
composer,  “ banish  all  solos , interdict  every 
instrument,  except  the  organ,  and  reduce 
the  latter  to  accompaniments  and  a few 
short  ritournelles .” 

(One  winders  whether  the  good  Mon- 
sieur Saint  Saens  has  really  read  the  entire 
document  issued  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  or 
is  merely  generalizing,  without  regard  to 
accuracy  of  fact. — Ed.) 

The  writer  continues  his  argument 
based  on  the  presumption  that  the  “Motu 
Proprio”  in  reality  recommended  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  modern  compositions:  “To 
my  mind  it  is  a great  mistake  to  exclude 
modern  works;  every  epoch  had  the  right 
to  express  the  religious  sentiment  in  its  own 
way,  and  our  time  has  produced  very 
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beautiful  compositions  of  this  kind.” 
“Gounod  an4  Cesar  Franck  have  left  us 
superb  models  in  this  genre;  certain 
purists  affect  to  contemn  the  former  and 
exalt  the  latter;  I confess  that  I can  see  no 
essential  difference  between  their  sacred 
works;  but  if  I had  a preference  it  would 
be  for  Gounod,  whose  ilSt.  Cecilia  Mass,” 
“ The  Redemption ,”  above  all  the  oratorio 
“Mors  el  Vita”  seem  to  me  to  perfectly  char- 
acterize modern  religious  music.” 

Saint  Saens  refers  to  the  Bach  B.  Minor 
Mass  and  the  Beethoven  Missa  Solemnis 
in  D. 

Of  the  former  work  he  remarks  that  the 
“Mass”  is  too  highly  developed  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  Catholic  Cult;  besides  the  au- 
thor’s style  adapts  itself  ill  to  the  Latin 
words;  “The  finest  portions  of  the  work 
are  borrowed  from  his  Cantatas,  and  lose 
through  transplantation . ” Of  the  “ Missa 
Solemnis,”  after  mentioning  the  unvocal 
style  adopted  by  Beethoven  “who,  through 
some  inexplicable  caprice,  left  out  of  calcu- 
lation the  ‘tessitura*  of  the  voices,  risking 
them  without  scruple  amid  inhuman 
heights  where  they  dash  themselves  to  de- 
struction” he  continues  his  criticism  of 
the  work  in  these  words:  “When  he 
evokes  the  image  of  war  in  the  ‘Agnus 
Dei*  to  motivate  the ‘Dona  nobis  pacem,’ 
when  the  trumpets  and  drums  give  out 
the  inception  of  a march,  when  the  con- 
tralto cries  out  in  anguish  (‘angstlich’) , 
‘Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,* 
— one  is  no  longer  in  church — one  does 
not  know  where  one  is.” 

The  entertaining  narrative  is  brought 
to  a close  by  a few  personal  reminiscences 
of  which  one  is  here  repeated — “I  was 
young,  and  had  been  organist  at  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  for  a short  time. 
It  so  happened  that  I often  selected  the 
plain  chant  of  the  offertory  as  a subject  of 
an  improvisation.  But  with  such  methods 
I could  not  be  diverting  like  my  prede- 
cessor (Lefebure- Wely)  whom  many  list- 
eners regretted.  One  of  the  vicars  of  the 


parish  sent  for  me  and  after  a lengthy  dis- 
course which  was  quite  unintelligible  to 
me,  lie  finally  came  to  the  point: — ‘Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  The  parishioners 
of  the  Madeleine  are  for  the  most  part 
persons  of  wealth  who  frequently  go  to  the 
Theatre  of  the  Opera-Comique,  where  they 
become  accustomed  to  a style  of  music  to 
which  you  are  expected  to  conform1.” 

“Monsieur  l’abbe,”  I replied,  “when- 
ever I shall  hear  the  dialogue  of  the  Opera- 
Comique  spoken  in  the  pulpit,  I will  play 
music  appropriate  to  it;  until  then  I shall 
continue  as  hitherto.” 

Little  comment  need  be  made  upon  the 
statements  put  forth  in  such  an  entertain- 
ing fashion  by  the  esteemed  Maestro. 
Nevertheless  it  might  be  well  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope 
Pius  X.  to  call  attention  to  that  section  in 
which  the  modern  music  is  welcomed  into 
the  Church  provided  it  conforms  to  the 
liturgical  requirements.  This  section  is 
found  under  the  heading  of  “The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Sacred  Music”  in  the  Second 
Section  of  the  “Instruction’s  on  Sacred 
Music,”  Chapter  5,  as  follows: — “ The 
Church  has  always  recognized  and  favored 
the  progress  of  the  arts  admitting  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cult  everything  gocd  and  beauti- 
ful discovered  by  genius  in  the  course  of 
ages — always  however , with  due  regard  to 
the  liturgical  laws.  Consequently  modern 
music  is  also  admitted  to  the  Church , since 
it%  too , furnishes  compositions  of  such  excel- 
lence, sobriety  and  gravity  that  they  are  in  no 
way  unworthy  of  the  liturgical  functions. 
Since , however  modern  music  has  risen 
mainly  to  serve  profane  uses , greater  care 
must  be  taken  ivith  regard  to  it,  in  order  that 
the  musical  compositions  of  modern  style 
which  are  admitted  into  the  Church  may 
contain  nothing  profane,  be  free  from  rem- 
iniscences of  motifs  adopted  in  the  theatres , 
and  be  not  fashioned  even  in  their  external 
forms  after  the  manner  of  profane  pieces  ” 
-(Ed.) 
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RHEINBERGER’S  MASS  Op.  172  B. 


Performed  at  the  General  Convention  of  the  German  Caecilien- 

Verein  at  Innsbruck. 


By  the  performance  of  Rheinberger’s 
Mass,  op.  172  B,  and  the  “Agnus  Dei” 
from  his  orchestral  Mass,  op.  169,  at  its 
General  Convention  at  Innsbruck,  the 
Gbrman  Caecilien-Verein  has  officially 
recognized  the  late  composer  as  a writer  of 
liturgical  church  music.  Many  of  his 
Masses  however  have  for  years  been  on  the 
repertoire  of  some  of  the  best  liturgical 
church  choirs.  At  the  Cathederal,  in 
Ratisbon,  op.  83,  and  op.  126  B,  aiesung. 

Noted  critics  and  composers,  as  Dr.  W. 
Kienzl,  Otto  Schmid,  E.  Von  Werra, 
Dr.  A.  Sandberger,  etc.,  have  always  been 
staunch  admirers  of  Rheinberger’s  church 
music;  but  to  the  Catholic  organist  it 
is  of  far  greater  interest  to  learn,  that 
among  the  members  of  high  standing  in 
the  German  Caecilien-Verein  Dr.  F.  X. 
Haberl,  P.  Raphael  Molitor,  Dr.  Karl 
Weinmann,  P.  Griesbacher,  Joseph 
Renner,  and  P.  Michael  Horn,  editor  of 
the  “Gregorianishe  Rundschau”  and 
member  of  the  Papal  Choral-Commis- 
sion, are  on  record  as  champions  of  his 
church  compositions. 

For  his  Mass,  op.  109, — a cappella  for 
double-chorus, — Rheinberger  was  knight- 
ed by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Some  of  his  works 
originally  published  in  the  ancient  clefs, 
recently  appeared  in  modern  score:  others 
written  for  male  voices,  have  been  arranged 
for  mixed  voices,  in  order  to  render  them 
accessible  to  the  average  church  choir. 
The  editors  of  these  new  arrangements 
invariably  are  musicians  of  note  and 
members  of  the  Caecilien-Verein.  One 
or  the  other  slight  textual  incongruity  was 
eliminated  bv  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 
Even  the  “Mass-gesang,”  op.  62,  com- 
posed for  the  daily  students’  services, 
customary  half  a century  ago  at  the 
Humanistische  Gymnasium  in  Catholic 
Germany,  is  now  available  for  High  Mass 


under  the  designation  of  “Missa  Puer- 
ornm”  in  the  highly  creditable  edition 
prepared  by  J.  Pagella. 

That  Rheinberger  also  left  a number  of 
exquisite  Motetts,  mostly  for  soprano  and 
alto  voices  with  a truly  refreshing  organ- 
accompaniment,  may  merely  be  men- 
tioned ; these  are  not  intended  for  litur- 
gical services,  as  is  indicated  by  the  titles 
of  the  collections  that  contain  them: 
“Marianische  Hymnen;”  “Religose  ge- 
sange,  etc.,  yet  the  “Alma  Kedemptoris” 
and  the  Salve  Regina”  are  suitable  for  Ves- 
pers, while  in  the“Ave  Maria,”  although  it 
is  not  designated  for  use  at  High  Mass, 
the  liturgical  offertory  text:  “Ave  Ma- 
ria”   fructus  ventris  tui,”  is  integ- 

rally and  correctly  given.  These  com- 
positions are  decidedly  choral  in  character; 
the  voice  part  as  a rule,  merely  represents 
one  of  the  four  or  five  elements  of  a 
highly  developed  polyphonic  texture; 
they  even  gain  in  effectiveness  by  a tutti 
rendition.  Rheinberger  was  all  but  a 
prolific  and  brilliant  producer  of  solos; 
his  very  musical  nature,  as  it  were,  was 
counterpuntal  and  hence  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  habit  of  ornately  elaborat- 
ing one  part  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
But  even  a solo  is  barred  from  the  litur- 
gical service  only  if  operatic  or  the  exclu- 
sive vehicle  of  vocal  display.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  thousands  of  early  High  Masses 
on  weekdays  would  be  impossible;  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  organist 
at  such  occasions  not  unfrequently  is  the 
sole  representative  of  the  choir. 

The  keynote  of  Rheinberger ’s  church- 
music  is  dignity ; not  even  when  he  has 
recourse  to  • chromatics  and  diminished 
chords,  is  this  quality  missing,  for  the 
reason  that  development  with  him  never 
lacks  logic  and  continuity ; P.  Griesbacher 
by  far  surpasses  him  in  the  employment 
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of  chromatics  and  diminished  harmonies, 
and  the  name  of  Max  Reger  appears  in 
the  Caecilien-Verein’s  Katolog.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  wise  principle  of 
Holy  Mother  Church  has  at  all  times  been, 
“Nova  et  vetera,”  and  not  in  respect  to 
church  music  alone.  Joseph  Renner,  or- 
ganist of  the  cathedral  in  Ratisbon,  and 
Professor  at  the  Catholic  Music  School  in 
that  city,  whose  authority  in  regard  to 
liturgical  church  music  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  Catholic  organists,  and 
who,  morever,  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  note  Rhein berger  has  written 
for  the  Catholic  service,  fails  to  discover 
in  all  of  the  latter’s  works,  measure  for 
measure,  the  slightest  semblance  of  oper- 
atic or  concert  music. 

Some  of  Rheinberger’s  foremost  writ- 
ing’s for  the  organ  are  based  on  Gregorian 
melodies;  thus  he  had  furnished  ample 
proof  of  his  eminent  ability  to  handle  them 
in  a most  masterful  manner,  as  well  as  of 
his  high  regard  for  them.  The  reason  for 
his  not  having  embodied  choral  themes  in 
his  church  compositions  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Did  he  consider  the  period 
closed  when  Gregorian  tunes  and  question- 
able secular  songs  served  almost  exclu- 
sively as  Canti  Firmi?  or  was  he  possessed 
of  too  high  an  esteem  for  the  choral  as  to 
destroy  its  superb  monophonous  character- 


istics and  its  inherent  free  swing  by 
rendering  it  subservient  to  all  sorts  of 
clever  and  fascinating,  but  also  engulfing 
counterpointal  designs,  as  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  polyphonic  era? 

In  his  few  operatic  attempts  Rhein- 
berger  was  a failure;  he  was  no  song- 
writer; and  his  productions  for  the  con- 
certroom  have  already  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion, only  fourteen  years  after  his  death. 

His  sacred  creations,  however,  always 
recognized  as  master  works  by  unbiased 
musical  minds,  have  finally  won  the 
approval  of  the  largest  Catholic  musical 
organization  in  the  world.  (The  last 
number  of  “Musica  Sacra,”  Ratisbon, 
contains  compositions  by  Stehle,  Rhein- 
berger,  et.  al.) , it  is  immaterial  now,  why 
this  official  recognition  was  withheld  until 
a decade  after  his  death ; some  of  the 
reasons  for  it,  without  a doubt,  were  of  a 
personal  nature;  but  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  the  scope  of  the  German 
Caecilien-Verein  has  considerably  broad- 
ened since  its  organization,  forty-seven 
years  ago,  and  particularly  of  late,  thanks 
to  the  farsighted  and  precise. authoritative 
definition  of  the  three  legitimate  styles  of 
church  music  by  Pope  Pius  X. 

Alois  Bartschmid , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  PLAIN  CHANT. 


Persuant  to  the  announcement  made 
last  spring,  a special  course  in  Plain 
Chant  was  conducted  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  by  the  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti,  first  Vice-President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Gregory  of  America,  and  Di- 
rector of  Music  of  the  Schola  Cantorum 
of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary. 

The  aeries,  consisting  of  thirty  lessons, 
formed  part  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory;  and  its  sessions 


extended  over  a period  of  six  weeks,  from 
the  first  of  July  to  the  twelfth  of  August. 

The  value  and  desirability  of  such  a 
course  of  lectures  were  strikingly  made 
manifest  by  the  truly  remarkable  sacred 
concert  given  at  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory by  the  Schola  Cantorum  during  the 
last  Convention  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  held  in  this  city  in  April. 

Father  Man/etti’s  well  known  mastery 
of  the  subject,  and  his  inspiring  devotion 
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to  the  cause  of  Church  Music,  have  emi- 
nently and  uniquely  qualified  him  for  a 
work  of  this  character,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly evidenced  by  the  continued  en- 
thusiasm and  earnest  zeal  of  the  students, 
which,  never  waned,  but  became  intensi- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  course. 

The  Lectures  comprised : The  Principles 
of  Plain  Chant,  Reading  of  Gregorian 
Notation,  Tonality,  Rhythm,  Psalmody, 
Phrasing  and  Interpretation.  To  insure 
the  proper  resonance,  and  to  enable  the 
students  to  acquire  the  legato  style  of 


singing,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  cor- 
rect rendition  of  the  traditional  chants, 
vocal  exercises  formed  a very  important 
part  of  the  course. 

Those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
unusual  opportunities  which  this  course 
presented  were  amply  repaid  for  their  ef- 
forts, by  having  unfolded  before  them 
the  wonderful  richness  and  depth  of  the 
Gregorian  Chants,  and  their  only  regret 
was  the  seemingly  short  duration  of  the 
course. — Roman  Steiner . 


What  is  Being  Done  toward  Promoting  the 
Cause  of  Liturgical  Music  in  this  Country. 

( Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  by  or- 
ganists and  choirmasters  throughout  the  Country 
in  the  previous  article  concerning  the  activities  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  church  music. 

There  are  many  who  have  labored  for  years 
along  progressive  lines  and  not  a few  of  these  pio- 
neers worked  steadfastly  even  before  the  “Motu 
Proprio”  was  issued. 

Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  members  of  the 
Cecilian- Verein  organized  some  years  ago.  The 
individual  efforts  of  Prof.  Singenberger,  Father 
Tappert  and  Kev.  Bonvin,  S.J.,  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  Kev.  J.  B.  Young,  8.J.,  of  New  York 
have  had  appreciable  results  in  keeping  alive  the 
movement  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  efforts  of  most  of  these  unselfish  workers 
have  been  in  the  main,  rewarded  by  indifference 
and  even  hostility.  The  work  will  go  on,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  indi- 
viduals in  every  community  are  found  who  pos- 
sess an  innate  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  es- 
pecially when  concerned  with  the  sacred  liturgy. 
The  only  comfort  and  encouragement  one  often 
receives  for  remaining  true  to  ideals,  is  the  sup- 
port of  these  few  earnest  souls  who  are  in  every 
church  and  parish,  who  do  not  desire  to  have  sec 
ular  or  operatic  music  shouted  at  them  while  they 
are  sincerely  attempting  to  follow  the  Divine 
Services. 

New  York  as  the  largest  city  should  according 


to  all  rules  be  the  ideal  place  where  one  could  bear 
the  true  type  of  sacred  music.  The  fact  is  that 
churches  where  the  “Motu  Proprio”  is  really  ob- 
served, can  be  almost  counted  on  one’s  hands. 
The  Cathedral  maintains  a choir  of  capable  male 
soloists  entirely  inadequate  in  numbers  for  such  a 
vast  space.  The  boys  (Sanctuary  choir)  sing  at 
Vespers  in  alternate  fashion  with  the  men  and  the 
antiphon al  effect  is  agreeable. 

On  holydays  (during  the  summer  months)  at 
8t.  Patrick’s,  it  is  a privilege  to  hear  the  boys  alone 
render  strictly  liturgical  music,  although  one  is 
bound  to  confess  that  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
Cathedral  music  serve  as  an  object  lesson  by  the 
rendition  of  the  Polyphonic  Masterpieces  during 
the  Sacred  functions  by  a choir  of  boys  and  men 
has  not  been  realized.  Visitors  to  New  York  will 
not  fail  to  make  comparisons  with  work  accom- 
plished at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  with  its  celebrated  choir  school,  and  real- 
ized artistic  opportunities. 

At  the  Church  of  8t.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Young,  8.J. , and  Pietro  A.  Yon,  the  composer- 
organist,  are  successfully  co  operating  in  the  en- 
deavor to  maintain  the  high  artistic  traditions  of 
the  Church  by  the  rendition  of  model  musical  pro- 
grammes by  the  choir  of  boys  and  men. 

Chant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  here  not  relega- 
ted to  a secondary  place  but  shares  an  equally  im- 
portant position  with  the  polyphonic  style  and  the 
more  modern  compositions. 
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The  Paulist  Church  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
"Gregorian  Music.’*  The  programme  included  in 
this  number  is  a good  illustration  of  the  character 
of  the  work  done  by  the  choir  of  men  and  boys  at 
this  church.  The  educational  value  of  such  a pro- 
gramme cannot  be  overestimated.  There  is  great 
need  for  Choirmasters  with  the  courage  (and  nec- 
essary backing)  and  ability  to  carry  out  the  musi- 
cal portion  of  the  services  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Pope  Pius  X.  irrespective  of  whether  the 
congregation  happens  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  devotional  style  or  not. 

Among  the  other  workers  in  New  York  who  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  matter  of  reform,  either 
as  composers  or  organists,  may  be  mentioned  Prof. 
Antonino  Mauro  who  is  known  throughout  Italy  as 
a composer  of  sacred  music  of  great  merit.  He  has 
also  contributed  to  many  magazines  articles  of 
worth  upon  the  subject  of  the  reform.  There  is 
at  hand  a copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Mauro  before  a Regional  Congress  in  Girgenti, 
Sicily,  in  the  year  1896,  concerning  the  abuses  then 
existing  with  regard  to  church  music.  This  docu- 
ment forecasted  many  of  the  reforms  which  in  la- 
ter  years  were  realized. 

Prof.  Mauro  Is  organist  at  St.  Andrews’  Church 
and  is  still  active  in  forwarding  the  movement  in 
every  possible  manner. 

Melchiorre-Mauro  Cottone,  also  of  New  York,  is 
known  as  a composer  of  liturgical  music  and  as  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  reform  movement.  He  is 
also  an  organist  of  recognized  ability. 

Mr.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  the  assistant  organist  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  has  written  considerable  litur- 
gical church  music  modern  in  style.  His  works 
are  becoming  better  known  and  much  can  be  ex- 
pected from  him  for  he  is  still  quite  young. 

In  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Walter  N.  Waters 
who  is  prominently  connected  with  the  National 
Association  of  Organists,  is  organist  and  choir- 
master of  the  church  of  St.  Michael's  Passionist 
Monastery.  Mr.  Waters  has  a choir  of  sixty  boys 
and  men,  and  judging  from  some  of  the  pro- 
grammes, the  music  rendered  is  of  a high  order. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Waters  delivered- 
an  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Or 
ganists  some  time  ago  in  which  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  “Motu  Proprio”  were  clearly  defined  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  non-Catholic  organists.  In 
Washington,  D .C.,  another  group  of  enthusiasts 
is  to  be  found,  among  whom  may  be  noted  the 
Rev.  Abel  Gabert  the  instructor  of  Plain  Chant 
at  the  Catholic  University,  whose  excellent  com 
positions  in  modern  style  have  made  him  known  to 
a wide  circle  of  church  musicians. 

Father  Kelly,  a musician  of  real  renown,  is 
quietly  laboring  in  a most  unassuming  maaner  in 


Washington.  He  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  th 
best  equipped  priest-musicians  in  this  country. 
Mr.  James  Dickinson,  Director  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Choral,  formerly  of  Toronto,  is  also  of 
the  Washington  group.  He  is  now  organist  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  and  actively  engaged  in  promo- 
ting the  advancement  of  the  cause  by  his  writings 
and  practical  work  Mr.  Mills  Silby,  formerly  of 
Westminster  Cathedral,  London,  has  a Sanctuary 
Choir  of  boys  at  St.  Patrick's  Church.  (The 
Church  attended  by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  when  the  Pan-American 
celebration  is  observed.) 

In  Bellville,  111. , at  the  Cathedral , Rene  L.  Beck- 
er, who  has  written  not  only  for  the  Church,  but 
whose  compositions  extend  in  various  fields,  is  the 
efficient  organist  and  choirmaster.  Full  credit  is 
due  to  all  those  who  are  assisting  the  progress  of 
church  music  reform  by  their  compositions,  for  it 
is  only  by  the  introduction  of  a truly  devotional 
style  in  the  modern  church  music,  that  real  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  eliminating  the  conven- 
tional style  adopted  by  many  composers  here  and 
abroad  in  the  past. 

In  recording  the  activities  of  the  younger  group 
of  composers,  full  recognition  is  due  to  those  also 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment by  their  discussions  of  the  subject  in  period- 
icals. magazines  and  the  daily  press.  Probably  no 
one  has  done  more  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
by  means  of  these  polemics  than  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  H.  T.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  of  Over- 
brook,  Pa.  Dr.  Henry  for  many  years  edited  the 
publication  known  throughout  various  lands, 
which  had  as  its  chief  aim  the  widespread  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  regarding  the  object  of  the 
reform  of  church  music.  "Church  Music,"  as  the 
magazine  was  aptly  titled,  accomplished  more 
than  any  other  single  ageut  toward  arousing  inter 
est  among  organists  and  the  clergy  alike.  It  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  taste  and  good  judgment  of 
our  people  that  the  life  of  the  periodical  was  com- 
paritivtly  short.  Dr.  Henry,  however,  coutinues 
to  battle  valiantly  with  the  mighty  pen  for  the 
success  of  the  movement,  and  does  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  mus- 
ic of  the  Church  into  closer  aud  more  appropriate 
relationship  with  the  liturgical  functions.  Recent 
articles  on  church  music  in  what  may  be  termed 
non-Catholic  magazines  and  periodicals  (among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  " Musical  Quarterly" 
and  the  "Etude")  have,  no  doubt,  exerted  a bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  general  public,  judging 
from  the  letters  of  inquiry  which  have  reached 
the  Editors  of  the  magazines  in  question. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
8ociety  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like.— The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,'  ’ we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list, 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  cau  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  in  advertisements  aud  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
nearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciaion. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society’s  “Bulletin.”  It’s  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
actrer. 

O CAREFUL  perusal  of  M.  Saint  Saens 
article,  portions  of  which  are  reprinted 
in  this  issue,  only  deepens  the  impression 
that  the  venerable  composer  surely  could 
not  have  read  the  “Motu  Proprio”  in  its 
entirety,  for  what  does  Pope  Pius  of  happy 
memory  desire,  but  to  eliminate  the  adap- 
tations and  arrangements  of  operatic  arias 
at  which  M.  St.  Saens  raises  his  voice  of 
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protest.  The  patriotic  Frenchman  could 
have  done  no  greater  harm  to  his  cause 
than  to  espouse  and  to  hold  up  for  admir- 
ation the  church  music  style  of  Gounod. 
Particularly  unhappy  is  his  selection  of 
the  overdone  and  claptrapish  “St.  Cecilia 
Mass,”  with  the  continual  useof  the  same 
materials  and  operatic  tricks  found  in 
“Faust”.  To  hold  this  composition  as 
the  ideal  style  of  modern  church  music  is 
indeed  demonstrating  the  weakness  and 
conventionalism  of  the  modern  style  of 
church  music,  and  only  justifies  the  stand 
taken  by  the  purists  who  desire  that  the 
“atmosphere”  of  the  church  be  preserved 
by  the  rendition  of  music  that  shall  not 
remind  them  of  some  love  scene  in  an 
over-popular  opera.  Had  the  selection 
rested  upon  the  “Sacred  Heart  Mass”  or 
the  “Missa  Choralis”  (No  4),  probably 
there  would  have  been  less  cause  for  tak- 
ing exception  to  the  statements  made  in 
this  remarkable  article. 


X the  Musical  Times  (London) , a series 
of  articles  by  R.  R.  Terry  have  ap- 
peared in  which  the  author  launches  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  Cecilian-Verein 
and  the  methods  of  the  German  publish- 
ers of  Sacred  Music.  Little  sympathy 
with  this  campaign  waged  under  the 
present  war  conditions  breeding  hatred 
and  ill  feeling  will  be  met  with  in  this 
country  at  least  among  right  minded  men. 
The  Cecilian-Verein  1ms  done  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  liturgical  music  in 
Europe  than  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  men.  Organization, — the  Key 
note  of  the  German  temperament  accom- 
plished at  least  definite  results  in  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  liturgical 
music  throughout  Germany,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ceeilian  Verein  was  felt  in 
all  countries,  awakening  a responsive 
echo  even  here  in  America.  Whatever 
indictment  can  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  quality  of  the  output  of  the  Ceeilian 
composers— One  thing  stands  eternally  to 
their  credit, — they  have  not  borrowed 
musical  ideas  from  the  scores  of  the  operas 
(as  some  of  our  contemporary  “popular” 


composers  of  “Sacred”  Music  have  done) , 
and  while  the  charge  of  “con trapuntalists” 
and  “harmony”  exercise  writers  might 
be  justly  brought  against  many,  still  the 
under  lying  thought  and  prevailing  idea 
noted  throughout  their,  work  is  dignity 
and  there  is  a deep  appreciation  of  the 
devotional  significance  of  their  mission. 
If  inspiration  is  lacking,  or  if  oft-times 
sacrificed  to  technical  dexterity,  it  must 
remain  still  to  their  credit  that  in  this 
case  the  musical  ideas  are  only  negative, 
and  generally  do  not  violate  the  listener’s 
sense  of  devotion  by  recalling  episodes  of 
an  operatic  or  secular  nature. 


^HRISTMAS  programmes  show  a de- 
cided improvement  in  the  musical 
conditions  in  our  churches.  While  many 
choirmasters  still  remain  faithful  to  their 
Giorza-Mercadante  and  composers  of  like 
character  there  is  a healthy  reaction 
noted  from  this  artificial  and  cheap  style 
of  church  Music. 


ANY  organists  and  choirmasters,  not 
fully  realizing  the  value  of  good  ex- 
ample sometimes  through  modesty  and  a 
fear  of  being  dubbed  “publicity  seekers” 
hesitate  about  publishing  accounts  of  their 
work.  No  greater  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  movement  than  this  false  concep- 
tion of  modesty.  It  is  only  through  the 
force  of  example  that  one  receives  added 
incentive  for  continuing  the  oft-times 
thankless  labor  and  continual  grind  nec- 
essary to  achieve  good  results  in  the  field 
of  sacred  music.  The  knowledge  that 
others  are  plodding  along  in  the  same 
manner  and  accomplishing  things,  has 
served  to  strengthen  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  given  up  through  lack  of 
interest  in  their  work.  It  is  so  easy  in 
Sacred  Music  as  well  as  in  other  fields,  to 
travel  the  road  of  “least  resistance”  that 
organists  are  apt  to  fall  into  musical  ruts 
and  lose  all  ambition  to  rise  above  a 
certain  level.  Workers  in  the  field  of 
Church  Music  as  well  as  in  any  other  field 
of  artistic  endeavor  need  the  stimulus  of 
approval  for  good  work  done,  and  Rectors 
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should  not  hesitate  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  dem- 
onstrated by  organists  and  choirs.  Words 


of  encouragement  and  just  praise  will  tend 
to  produce  beneficial  results  in  every 
instance. 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

(Noccmber  22nd,  1003) 

(Printed  In  sections  In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Oregory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7th,  1915.) 


instructions  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

(Continued.) 

II. —Styles  of  Sacred  Music. 

These  qualities  are  found  in  the  highest  de- 
gree in  the  Gregorian  plainsong,  which  is  in  con 
sequence  the  plainsong  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
Church,  the  only  plainsong  which  she  has  inher- 
ited from  the  ancient  Fathers,  which  she  has  zeal- 
ously guarded  through  long  centuries  in  her  litur- 
gic  manuscripts,  and  which  she  offers  directly  to 
the  Faithful  as  her  own;  the  plainsong.  which  in 
certain  places  of  the  liturgy  she  prescribes  exclu- 
sively, and  which  recent  researches  have  so  hap 
pily  reestablished  in  its  integrity  and  purity. 

For  these  reasons  the  Gregorian  plainsong  was 
always  considered  as  the  highest  model  for  sacred 
music,  and  thus  the  following  general  law  can  be 
enunciated: — a church  composition  it  so  much  the 
more  sacred  and  liturgical  as  it  the  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches Gregorian  melody  in  its  form,  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  style , and  it  is  so  much  the  less  worthy  of 
the  temple  the  more  it  deviates  from  this  highest 
model. 

The  ancient  Gregorian  plainsong  ought  then  to 
be  largely  reestablished  in  the  religious  offices, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal function  loses  nothing  of  its  solemnity,  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  no  other  music  than  that  of 
the  above. 

In  particular,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  reestab- 
lish Gregorian  plainsong  in  popular  use,  that  the 
Faithful  may  anew  take  a more  active  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  offices,  following  the  ancient  custom. 

4.  The  qualities  mentioned  above  apply  equal- 
ly in  a high  degree  to  classical  polyphony,  espec 
tally  that  of  the  Homan  school,  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  reached  its  highest  perfection, 
thanks  to  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  and  continued 
even  since  then  to  produce  compositions  of  excel- 
lent merit  both  from  a musical  and  liturgic  point 
of  view.  Classical  polyphony  approaches  very 
nearly  that  highest  model  of  all  sacred  music,  the 
Gregorian  plainsong,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 


merited  introduction,  together  with  the  Gregorian 
plainsong  into  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say  that  of  the  Pontifical  Chap- 
el. It  ought  then  to  be  largely  restored  in  ecclesi- 
astical olfices,  especially  those  of  important  basili- 
cas, in  cathedral  churches,  in  those  of  Seminaries 
and  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  gen- 
erally possess  the  requisite  means. 

5.  The  Church  has  always  recognized 
and  favored  the  progress  of  the  arts  by 
admitting  to  divine  worship  everything 
good  and  beautiful,  which  talent  has  dis- 
covered during  the  course  of  centuries, 
provided  always  that  the  liturgic  rules 
were  respected.  Consequently,  even  the 
most  modern  music  is  admitted  into  the 
Church,  because  it  offers  compositions, 
which  from  their  merit,  their  high  aim 
and  their  serious  import,  are  in  nowise 
unworthy  of  the  liturgic  functions. 

Nevertheless,  as  modern  music  is  prin- 
cipally consecrated  to  secular  matters,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  admit- 
ting only  those  musical  compositions  into 
the  Church,  which  contain  nothing  secu- 
lar, which  are  not  reminiscent  of  motives 
employed  in  the  theatre,  and  which  are 
not  composed,  even  in  their  outward 
forms,  on  the  model  of  secular  forms. 

O.  Amongst  the  various  styles  of  modern 
music,  wbicli  have  appeared,  the  least  suitable  to 
accompany  religious  ceiemouies,  is  the  theatrical 
style,  which  during  the  last  century  has  been  in 
great  favor,  especially  in  Italy.  From  its  nature, 
it  offers  the  greatest  contrast  both  to  the  Gregor- 
ian plainsong  and  to  classical  polyphony,  and  thus 
to  the  model  of  all  good  sacred  music.  Apart  from 
its  internal  structure,  the  rhythm  and  wbat  is 
known  as  the  conventionalism  of  this  style  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  true 
liturgic  music. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Hide  Not  Your  Light.’ 

Let  Your  Work  Be  Known. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

One  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  upon  the  individual  worker  in  the 
field  of  church  music  in  this  country  is  the  en- 
couragement to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  endeavors.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  the  task  to  be  accomplished  is 
one  of  no  small  difficulty — it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  revolution  in  taste  and  methods— and 
that,  considering  its  magnitude,  the  -workers  are 
all  too  few,  nevertheless  it  is  consoling  to  find 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  are  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  necesstty  of  a reform  and 
willing  to  labor  for  its  realizations  Enthusiasm 
is  what  will  tell  in  the  long  run,  because  it  means 
power  for  sustained  effort  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. No  sacrifice  is  too  great  as  long  as  final 
success  is  probable. 

That  such  enthusiasm  does  exist  among  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  officers  have  every 
reason  to  know  from  the  letters  they  are  constantly 
receiving.  To  keep  it  alive  it  is  only  necessary 
that  ea§h  one  should  feel  this  his  confidence  and 
hope  is  shared  by  all  the  others.  For  this  reason 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  what  is  actually  be- 
ing done,  should  be  made  a matter  of  general 
knowledge  and  kept  constantly  before  the  minds 
of  those  interested.  The  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster  was 
doubtless  not  only  a revelation  to  many  but  also  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  renewed  determi- 
nation. 

8ince  then  I have  unexpectedly  come  across 
fresh  evidence  that  more  is  being  accomplished 
than  is  generally  known.  Lest  it  pass  unnoticed 
and  thus  fail  to  have  its  due  influence,  it  may  be 
well  to  publish  some  little  account  of  it. 

The  Reverend  Mother  Mary  Bonaventura,  Su- 
perior General  of  the  Order  of  8t.  Joseph  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  died  very  suddenly 
on  December  15th.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  when  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, she  had  instituted  a choir  among  the  boys, 
and  was  most  anxious  that  they  should  be  trained 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church.  This  little 
choir  contributed  its  mite  to  the  general  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  musical  conditions  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  was  often  invited  to  sing 
the  Gregorian  Requiem  at  funerals  outside  the  in- 
stitution. It  always  acquitted  itself  with  credit, 


and  proved  to  some  unbelievers  that  even  with 
material  not  of  the  best,  adherence  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  was  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
good  musical  results.  After  her  election  as  Su- 
perior General,  Mother  Bonaventura  introduced 
in  the  Mother  House  a course  in  church  music  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Shwerz,  of  Philadelphia. 
Those  who  have  attended  the  various  functions  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
choir  of  nuns  singiug  genuine  ecclesiastical  music. 

The  funeral  took  place  December  20th.  The 
celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  His  Grace,  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  present  two 
bishops,  about  ten  Monsignori,  some  two  hundred 
priests,  a great  many  nuns  of  various  orders,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  laity.  The  occasion  was  a 
peculiarly  solemn  one,  both  on  account  of  the 
number  and  dignity  of  those  present,  and  even 
more  so  because  of  the  veneration  and  love  in 
which  the  departed  nun  was  held  by  all  who  knew 
her.  The  music  of  the  Mass  was  sung  by  a choir 
of  novices  from  the  Augustiuian  Monastery  at 
Villanova,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Closkey,  O.  S.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Colgan,  O. 
8.  A.,  with  the  Rev.  J A.  Brice,  O.  8.  A.  at  the 
organ. 

I must  confess  that  I was  not  a little  surprised 
and  very  much  delighted  to  hear  the  opening 
words  of  the  Introit  intoned  in  what  was  easily 
recognized  as  the  Vatican  Version,  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  8olesmes  method.  As  the  Mass 
proceeded,  in  true  Gregorian  rhythm,  snug  softly 
and  yet  with  those  graduations  of  tonal  intensity 
so  necessary  for  an  artistic  rendition  of  any  mus- 
ical compositon,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  a real  knowledge  of  Plainsong  and  a true  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy  had  been  at 
work  in  the  preparation  of  these  singers  and  was 
now  guiding  them  as  they  trausmuted  this  knowl- 
edge and  this  appreciation  into  sound.  There  was 
no  vulgar  shouting;  no  painful  wrenching  of  the 
vocal  chords  to  produce  a big  tone  that  would  im- 
press by  its  mere  bigness;  no  twisting  and  cou 
torting  of  the  rhythm  to  make  it  fit  into  a modern 
mould  for  which  it  was  never  intended;  no  heavy 
organ  dragging  along  by  sheer  weight  of  tone,  a 
lot  of  singers  who  appreciated  neither  spirit  nor 
matter  of  their  song.  The  dominant  impression 
was  one  of  serenity,  of  reverence.  Beauty  of 
melodic  outline,  delicacy  of  rythmical  feeling,  the 
intensified  significance  of  the  sublime  words  with 
which  Holy  Church  has  clothed  this  solemn  rite — 
in  short  those  good  qualities  of  this  ancient  music 
which  we  have  heard  so  often  praised,  but  so  sel- 
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dom  rendered,  were  skillfully  brought  out  by  this 
choir  of  novices. 

One  felt  the  appropriateness  of  this  music  which 
with  a beauty  all  its  own  fitted  in  exactly  with 
the  august  rite  that  was  being  performed  at  the 
altar.  There  was  no  passion,  nothing  to  distract 
the  mind  to  the  personalities  of  the  singers,  and 
just  enough  of  the  emotional  element  to  make  the 
order  of  the  text  stand  out  in  strong  relief  The 
truth  of  the  statement  in  the  Motu  Proprio  that 
an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing  of  its  sol- 
emnity when  accompanied  by  Gregorian  Chant 
was  fully  exemplified. 

Fiorentini’s  “Christus  Factus  Est”  in  three  part 
harmony,  was  sung  as  a motet  after  the  offertory. 
The  Sanctus  was  by  the  same  composer.  Neither 
composition  has  any  particular  musical  value;  yet 
they  are  ecclesiastical  in  style,  and  were  so  well 
rendered  that  the  effect  was  good.  The  parts 
were  well  balanced,  and  the  same  intelligence  in 
phrasing  and  discretion  in  volume  were  displayed 
here  as  in  the  Plainsong. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  pick  flaws  in 
the  work  done,  but  such  criticism  would  be  unfair 
and  useless.  Considering  that  the  choir  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  not  professional  singers, 
who  are  not  spending  hours  every  day  in  practice, 
the  whole  affair  might  well  be  held  up  as  a model. 
It  goes  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  limited 
opportunities  and  restricted  resources  when  the 
choirmaster  is  competent. — James  A.  Boylan. 


204  E.  Lanvale  St., 

December  26,  1915. 

My  dear  Father  M&nzetti: 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  copy  of  your 
Xmas  programme  and  sincere  congratulation  upon 
the  splendid  rendition  at  Vespers,  it  was  most  im- 
pressive and  inspiring.  How  exquisitely  simple, 
how  appropriate  and  melodious  the  Gregorian  is 
when  properly  sung! 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  ensuing  year, 
I remain, 

8incerely  yours, 

Roman  Steiner. 

Editor  “The  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Christmas  Day  was  most  interesting  at  the  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  Church.  As  usual.  Rev.  J.  B.  Par- 
ent, the  rector,  who  with  his  organist,  J.  O.  D. 
Bondy,  both  members  of  the  Society  of  8t  Gregory, 
had  prepared  a musical  programme  that  was  well 
rendered  by  the  regular  choir.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  state  that  Bottazzo-Manzetti’s  Mass,  the 
same  that  was  sung  at  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  last  Convention  of  the  Society  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, held  at  Baltimore  last  Apral,  was  selected  for 
this  Christmas  celebration.  The  choir  enjoyed 


the  study  of  this  mass  very  much  and  succeded,  I 
hope,  in  doing  justice  to  the  writer  in  rendering  it. 
Our  Sanctuary  choir,  composed  of  about  sixty 
altar  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  G.  A. 
Godreau,  was  at  its  best. 

All  numbers  on  the  programme  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Motu  Proprio.  In 
fact,  this  is  always  done,  as  the  rector  of  the  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  Church  believes  in  acting  rather 
than  talking.  In  this  he  is  well  supported  by  his 
organist  who  is  a great  lover  of  liturgical  music. 

Gregorian  Music  has  been  taught  for  several 
years  in  the  parochial  school  attached  to  the 
church.  We  use  Gasloue’s  method  and  we  are 
very  successful  with  the  children  who  sing  several 
masses  fluently.  We  have  not  however,  modern- 
ized Gregorian  music  with  a staff  of  five  lines  and 
four  spaces.  Our  school  children  understand, 
equally  well,  Gregorian  music  with  Gregorian  no- 
tation, and  modem  music  with  its  unsual  nota- 
tion. Is  it  a hard  task?  Not  at  all,  if  one  has 
enough  backbone  to  do  the  work  properly.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  one  is  simply  willing,  liturgical 
music,  such  as  designed  by  the  Church,  can  be 
easily  taught  to  any  choir,  and  to  children  espe- 
cially. And,  as  they  are  not  children  always,  they 
form  a nucleus  where  good  material  may  be  con- 
stantly found  to  perpetuate  the  good  work. 

Practical  Gregorian , 

LynngMa  s. 


Conseil  Legislatif,  Quebec, 
Longueuil — November  25tb,  1915. 

To  the  Editor  of  Them  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

For  the  past  three  years  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  St.  Anthouy  in  Longueuil  has  been  rendering 
Gregorian  Chant  exclusively  during  the  Divine 
services. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  singers,  a number  of 
volunteer  vocalists  have  faithfully  assisted  at  all 
the  services. 

Bast  Christmas  (1914),  we  saug  the  motet 
“Hodie  Christus  Natus  est**  by  Nanini  and  at 
Easter  the  “Angelus  Domini''  of  Anerio.  This 
Christmas  we  shall  sing  the  “Dies  Sanctificatus" 
by  Palestrina. 

Yours  faithfully , 

Jean  Girouard . 


ST.  MATTHIAS’  R.  C.  CHURCH, 

Oatalpa  Ave.,  near  Woodward  Ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

November  28th,  1915. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Ju9t  a few  lines  from  a student  of  Catholic 
church-music. 

In  my  opinion  Mr*  Alois  Bartschmid’s  Commun- 
cation  on  page  19,  of  your  October  issue,  is  the  best 
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ARRANGEMENTS 

BY 

JXeoP.tttumctti 


KYRIALE  harmonized  according1  to  the  Vatican  Edition  2. 00 

MISSA  FRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for  the  organ  according  to 

the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

VESPERS  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Complete  harmonization  for  the  organ 
of  the  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M.  according  to  the  Solesmes 
version,  with  interludes  and  a postlude  Organ  part  .75 

MASS  in  honor  of  the  HOLY  ROSARY  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Arrange- 

ment  for  two  equal  voices  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

PRINCIPAL  FEASTS.  PROPER  of  the  Mass  and  Vespers  harmon- 
ized for  the  organ  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition 

Organ  part  .25 

HYMNS  for  Benediction  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized  fo  the  or- 
gan according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .50 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  Arrangeitient  for  four  equal  voices,  with  organ 

accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

OREMUS  PRO  FONTIFICE.  Motet  for  four  equal  voices,  with  organ 

accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

GHRISTUS  .FACTUS  EST.  Motet  a Cappella  for  T.  T.  B.  B.,  as 

sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  a Cappella  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  .20 
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article  that  I have  ever  read  in  reform  of  church  - 
music  for  the  U.  8.  I also  wish  to  say  a few 
words  in  favor  of  the  New  Chant. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  great  priests 
musicians,  here  and  abroad,  rendering  organ  num  • 
bers  and  interpreting  the  Vatican  a,  but  dare  say 
that  none  has  impressed  me  as  much  as  did  Rev. 
Dobbeisteen  O.  Praem!,  a native  of  Holland,  who 
is  now  stationed  as  8t..Norbert’s  Priory,  West  de 
Pere,  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay.  I considered  it 
a testimonium  paupertatis  for  your  October  num- 
ber that  no  mention  was  made  of  this  Virtuoso, 
who  is  very  active  with  his  Choral  Society  in  West 
de  Pere— he  is  verily  a wonder.  Why  he  had  our 
parishioners  spell-bound  by  his  renditions  of 
Vaticana  when  he  substituted  at  the  organ  in  our 
church  during  July  and  August,  when  the  choir 
of  adults  has  a vacation.  He  did  the  playing  and 
singing  himself — all  atone,  and  yes,  he  just  mag 
netized  the  whole  congregation.  8uch  are  the 
effects  of  the  Vaticana  if  interpreted  correctly  and 
well  rendered.  Would  that  each  diocese  in  the 
States  bad  a Rev.  Dobbelstecu  O.  Praem!  Wish 
ing  your  periodical  the  success  it  deserves. 

Yours  truly, 

a subscriber. 

Nieh.  W.  Wagner,  Rector. 


Mount  St.  Agnes  College, 

Mount  Washington.  Md. 

December  26,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  attending  Vespers 
at  the  Cathedral  on  Christmas  Day,  we  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  fine  musical  pro- 
gram rendered  on  Ihat  occasion,  and  to  congratu- 
late, also,  the  Director,  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 
for  the  wonderful  work  he  is  doing  in  the  traiuing 
of  the  young  men  of  the  Baltimore  Seminary. 

While  there  may  not  be  among  the  number  any 
finished  musicians,  they  have  all  evidently  bene- 
fitted  by  the  instructions  of  their  teacher,  other- 
wise icsults  would  not  be  so  pronouncedly  suc- 
cessful. The  chorus  of  male  voices  gave  evidence 
of  being  directed  by  a master  and  an  authority  on 
Church  music.  There  was  not  an  apparent  flaw 
either  as  to  rhythm  or  uniformity  of  tone  and 
attack.  There  was  precision,  clearness,  and  unity 
of  interpretation.  One  could  not  help  being 
lifted  Heavenward  at  the  singing  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat. The  volume  of  sound  like  waves  of  incense 
at  the  words,  “Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus/'was 
inspiring  beyond  the  power  of  description.  We 
noticed  some  fine  tenors  and  bassos  among  the 
young  men  who  composed  the  8chola. 


The  music  was  not  easy.  There  seemed  to  be 
much  of  the  contrapuntal  form  in  the  treatment 
of  the  various  parts,  and  we  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  promptness  and  correctness  with 
which  the  responses  were  given  in  each  voice. 
This  told  the  story  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  diligent  study  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The  Community  singing  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices, 
was  most  creditable.  The  chanters  were  ready  at 
the  single  touch  of  the  organist  to  answer  every 
demand . 

We  are  glad  that  Church  music  is  having  so  prom- 
inent a place  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  at  the 
Seminary.  It  means  vocal  and  mental  culture  so 
necessary  to  the  young  aspirants  to  the  ministry 
who  will  have  to  speak  before  large  congregations 
and  are  to  devote  their  future  lives  to  the  uplifting 
and  refining  of  all  grades  of  society.  We  must 
also  compliment  the  classes  on  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  under  so  thorough  a 
musician  and  so  able  an  authority  on  Plain  Chant 
as  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  P.  Manzetti.—  Sitter*  of  Meicy. 


Pershore.  England. 

January  4,  1UM. 

Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 

8t . Mary’s  Seminary, 

Baltimore.  Md. 

My  dear  old  friend:— 

In  the  course  of  a recent  trip  to  Wales,  I visited 
and  admired  the  Abbey  oi  Caldey.  This  little 
community,  very  practical  in  its  organization  is 
very  fresh  and  tender  in  its  piety.  The  choir- 
chant  the  psalms  well  and  the  Schola  is  able  to  rens 
der,  in  a passable  way,  difficult  musical  composi- 
tions. 

I was  witness  of  a religious  profession.  The 
candidate,  a tall,  well  built  youth  of  the  middle 
class,  pronounced  the  words  of  his  vows  with  per- 
fect English  coolness,  moderated  by  a graceful 
Benedictine  demeanor  which  made  him  seem 
angelic.  The  professed  monks  are  not  courtiers; 
but  the  rule  gives  them  the  suppleness  and  grace 
which  in  the  world  distinguish  men  of  high  birth. 
Only  those  who  are  required  for  the  ministry  are 
ordained  priests;  the  majority  of  the  professed 
brethren  remain  simple  monks.  There  are  also 
Oblates  who  wear  the  white  habit  of  the  community 
but  who  are  subject  to  only  part  of  the  rule. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  elderly  converts  who 
would  be  unable  to  bear  the  manual  labor  to  which 
all  the  brethren  are  held,  whether  they  be  novices 
or  professed.  There  are  no  lay  brothers.  All  the 
work  of  the  community  is  done  by  the  members. 
Those  who  are  priests  are  in  charge  of  the  discip- 
line of  the  house  and  of  the  outside  business. 
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The  Abbot,  a rather  remarkable  man,  is  the 
founder  of  the  community.  In  1694,  as  an  Angli- 
can, he  made  his  vows  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  From  that  time  he  drew  around  him 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  contemplative 
life  and  he  regulated  their  commou  life  upon  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They/met  in  choir  every  day 
to  sing  the  Divine  Office,  using  the  Solesmes  edition 
of  the  monastic  ritual  books.  They  became  so 
well  accustomed  both  to  the  rule  and  latin  choir 
that,  when  in  1913  they  all  decided  to  submit  to 
the  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  they  were 
already  in  possession  of  all  that  constitutes  mon- 
astic observance.  As  for  the  contemplative  life, 
they  adapted  themselves  to  it  so  readily  and  so 
easily  that  one  could  well  believe  that  like  Cor- 
nelius of  old  they  had  by  their  prayers  drawn  down 
upon  themselves  all  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Indeed,  during  the  week  that  I spent  among  those 
neophytes,  I observed  nothing  which  would  have 
suggested  the  fact  of  their  recent  conversion . I 
would  have  taken  them  for  old  Catholics,  trained 
from  their  early  years  to  all  the  practices  of  the 
monastic  life.  I am  altogether  delighted  with  my 
visit  to  this  blessed  isle  which  I would  willingly 
call  the  Atlantis  of  Brendin,  so  much  do  I find  of 
the  simplicity  and  of  the  fervor  of  the  ancieut 
Monks  of  the  West. 


We  have  spoken  of  you  and  your  exploits  at 
Solesmes  and  they  have  asked  me  to  have  you  go 
to  see  them  aud  to  teach  them  fully  your  art  of 
singing.  I am  sure  you  would  find  in  them  apt 
and  obedient  pupils. 

Cordially, 

Your  old  friend, 

N.  Holly. 


Contributions  toward  the  Pontifical  High 
School  of  Church  Music  In  Rome  through 
the  appeal  of  The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
of  America 

Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  8. 8.,  Baltimore,  Md.  $20  00 


Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 15  00 

Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Baltimore,  Md 20  00 

N.  N.,  Cincinnati,  O 15  00 

Rev.  8.  M.  Yenn,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 10  CO 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Baltimore,  Md 10  00 

Mr.  N.  A.  Montani,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5 00 

Rev.  J.  Viscount  Verheijen,  New  York  City, 

' N.  Y 5 00 

Mr  F.  C.  Lariviere,  Montreal,  Cau 2 00 

Mr.  W.  Markoe,  White  Bear  Lake 1 00 


$103  00 


*♦£-  

NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 


ECENT  articles  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Church  Music  have  appeared  in  the  “ Mus- 
ical Quarterly  ” (Schirmer,  N.  Y.),  and  in  the 
“ Etude  ” (Presser,  Phila. , Pa.) 

“Music  Reform  in  the  Catholic  Church/’  is 
discussed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Henry  in  the 
“Musical  Quarterly.”  The  various  phases  of 
the  subject  are  elucidated  for  the  particular  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  have  had  hazy  ideas  regard- 
ing the  exact  meaning  of  the  reform  movement. 
Monsignor  Henry  dwells  upon  the  “ Motu  Pro- 
prio  “ of  Pope  Pius  X.,  section  by  section,  and  in 
referring  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  that 
Sacred  Music  should  possess  (Holiness,  Beauty 
and  Universality),  makes  the  following  state- 
ments:— 

“ The  Motu  Proprio  ” says  that  “ Sacred  Music 
must  be  Holy,  and  must  therefore  avoid  anything 
that  is  secular,  both  in  itself  and  iu  the  way  it  is 
performed.”  Two  thoughts  are  presented  to  us 
here.  They  are  objectively,  certain  kinds  of  mus- 
ical ideas  or  expressions  which  are  clearly  “ secu- 
lar,” such  as  dance  music,  military  music,  “ pro- 
gram music,”  and  all  such  music  as  is  intended 


vividly  to  express,  iu  musical  forms,  the  swelling 
tides  of  any  human  passion.  All  these  are  unfit- 
ted for  sacred  uses,  either  because  of  their  intrin- 
sically worldly  suggestiveness,  or  because  of  their 
purely  accidental  or  conventional  relationships.” 

“But  there  is  also  a neutral  kind  of  music, 
which  might  appropriately  serve  either  sacred  or 
profane  uses.  Once  it  has  served  secular  uses, 
however,  it  may  not  appropriately  be  used  in  the 
Church,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  may  in- 
trude worldly  thoughts,  through  an  association  of 
ideas  into  minds  that  wish  to  consider  heavenly 
things.  Just  as  there  are  clearly  secular  forms  in 
music  so  there  are  clearly  sacred  forms  in  music. 
Gregorian  Chant  is  one  of  these;  the  classic  poly- 
phony of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  its 
modern  imitations  of  the  Cecilian  8chool,  have 
become  conventually  restricted  to  sacred  texts, 
and  may  be  properly  styled  sacred  forms.” 


HE  London  correspondent  of  the  Musical 
Courier  writes  concerning  The  Requiem  Mass 
celebrated  for  the  Catholic  Heroes  of  the  War  in 
Westminster  Cathedral,  as  follows: 
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Requiem  for  Catholic  Heroes. 

I must  confess  myself  a little  disappointed  with 
the  effect  of  the  massed  bands  of  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  which  took  part  incidentally  In  the  “ Re- 
quiem.1” The  mass  music  was  that,  I think,  of 
Francesco  Anerio,  and  is  indescribably  beautiful  — 
also,  it  was  sung  by  the  Cathedral  chior.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Terry,  the  master  of  the 
music  to  the  cathedral,  in  a manner  no  less  inde- 
scribable. But  somehow,  the  massed  bands, 
placed  in  the  gallery  over  the  north  door,  seemed 
to  me  to  strike  just  a trifle  of  a wrong  note.  They 
played  a fine  death  march,  known  here  as  “Killed 
n Action, ” which,  in  its  real  place,  I believe,  is 
the  slow  movement  of  a symphony  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Somervell,  and  Sullivan's  “In  Memoriam”  over- 
ture as  a kind  of  prelude  to  the  mass.  Then,  at 
the  offertory,  they  gave  8ir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s 
“Benedictus,”  and  later  Handel’s  dead  march  from 
“Saul.”  To  the  layman  this  latter  was  wonderful 
in  its  impressiveness  and  appropriate  withal; 
Captain  Mackenzie  Rogan,  who  conducted,  has 
written  a glorious  drum  roll  (for  King  Edward's 
funeral)  to  introduce  the  march.  And  how  those 
wonderful  drumtones  rolled  down  the  misty  aisles 
of  the  the  building,  so  magnificent  because  un- 
finished! Gounod’s  “Marche  Bolennelle,”  which 
marched  us  out,  is  a sorry  thing  quite  unworthy 
of  such  a band.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sounding  of  the  Last  Post  by  the  buglers  of  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  was  overwhelming  for  all  who 
relize  its  significance. 

Commenting  upon  the  same  function  the  Editor 
of  the  London  Organist  and  Choirmaster  says: 

“By  far  the  most  impressive  “Memorial’’  8ervice 
held  as  yet  was  the  8olemn  Requiem  Mass  sung 
for  the  souls  of  departed  Catholic  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Westminster  Cathedral  on  November 
27th.  This  wonderful  service  seems  to  have  put 
every  other  service  of  the  kind  entirely  in  the 
shade.” 


Gloria,  etc.,)  the  Psalms,  the  Hymns,  and  in  non- 
liturgical  functions  the  Sacred  Hymns  and  devo- 
tional sdngs 

Choirs  composed  of  Women  are  prohibited:  1st  — 
in  all  the  churches  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chapels  connected  with  Convents,  Academies 
and  schools. 

In  case  of  extraordinary  conditions  where  there 
are  no  other  means  of  carrying  out  the  liturgical 
functions  and  no  other  singers  are  available, 
women  are  permitted  to  take  part  as  “choir”  only 
if  permission  has  beeu  obtained  iu  each  instance 
from  the  Ordinary. 

Mixed  Choirs — Composed  of  men  and  women 
are  absolutely  forbidden.” 

MANY  HYMNS  VAGUE  AND  SILLY- WILSON. 

The  President’s  Criticism  of  Trashy  Hymns. 

Jj2.IX  thousand  persons  who  sang  the  hymn, 
“Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere,”  at  a mon- 
ster Sunday  school  gathering  in  the  armory  in 
Trenton,  heard  President  Woodrow  Wilson  a few 
minutes  afterwards  characterizejthe  hymn,  or  song, 
as  he  called  it,  as  silly  and  meaningless. 

The  gathering  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Suuday  School  Superintendents’  Association 
of  Trenton,  as  a part  of  a campaign  to  enlarge  the 
membership  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  city. 

The  President  favored  more  direct  teaching 
from  the  Bible,  and  also  tbe  singing  of  the  Psalms. 
This  brought  him  to  a criticism  of  some  of  the 
present  day  hymns,  which,  he  said,  contained 
neither  poetry  nor  sense. 

He  said  it  might  probably  be  considered  in  bad 
taste,  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  make  his 
point  any  clearer  than  by  referring  to  tbe  hymn, 
“Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere.” 

This  hymn,  fie  said,  was  vague  in  its  meaning. 
The  “Somewhere”  in  the  hymn,  he  said,  was  pre- 
sumed to  typify  heaven,  but  he  did  not  believe  in 
this  kind  of  vagueness  in  teaching  the  young. 


Women’s  Voices  in  tbe  Church. 

A Writer  in  the  “Musica  Sacra’’  (Milan),  after 
citing  various  authorities  8nd  decrees,  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  use  of 
women’s  voices  in  the  Church: 

“Congregational  Binging.”  1st.— It  is  permitted 
and  even  recommended  that  women,  in  so  far  as 
they  form  a part  of  the  congregation,  sing  in  all 
the  liturgical  as  well  as  the  non  liturgical  func- 
tions, even  In  those  churches  where  there  is  a reg- 
ular ehoir. 

2nd.— The  congregation  is  permitted  and  urged 
to  sing  the  responses  in  the  Mass  and  Divine  Of- 
fice, the  invariable  parts  of  the  Mass,  (Kyrie, 


CRITICISM  OF  TRASHY  HYMNS  AN  OLD 
PASTIME. 

Efforts  at  Editing  Current  Taste  in  the  Matter 
of  Spiritual  Songs  Has  Long  Antiquity 
Back  of  it— The  Hymns  That.  Last.— 

JTTHE  recent  attack  on  the  vulgarity  of  certain 
w revival  hymns,  which  were  not  specified  but 
which  were  referred  to  as  sillly  and  sentimental 
aud  as  poverty  stricken  iu  music  as  they  were  iu 
words,  brings  up  an  old  question  which  has  both- 
ered all  denominations  “from  time  immemorial,” 
to  use  a good  old  phrase,  but  such  is  tbe  case. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  that  the  priest  of 
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Bel  or  Marduk  in  Babylonia  3000  years  B.  C.  ob- 
jected to  tbe  intrusion  of  current  phrases  and 
popular  songs  into  the  old  rituals,  and  the  Egypt- 
ians, under  Raineses  XII,  no  doubt,  also  had 
qualms  on  this  subject  as  did  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  since  rescensions 
of  hymns  and  liturgies  is  one  of  the  oldest  known 
pastimes  of  human  beings,  being  only  exceeded 
in  hoary  antiquity  by  the  writing  of  hymns  them- 
selves, since  hymns  represented  the  oldest  efforts 
at  literature  running  back  to  the  very  horizon  of 
history. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  young  men  of  the 
prehistoric  periods  in  the  spring  time  indited  can- 
ticles to  “mistresses*  eyebrows,”  since  we  have 
the  prose  records  of  love  letters  in  cuneiform;  but 
the  love  songs  were  not  carved  on  rock  and  tem- 
ple wall  and  were  not  considered  important  or 
sacred  enough  in  tbe  earliest  periods  to  be  handed 
down  according  to  strict  traditions,  and  hence 
they  were  lost  while  the  hymns  remained.  Con- 
sequently the  various  clergyman  who  having  been 
objecting  to  current  hymnodieB  of  an  ultra-pop- 
ular revival  character  having  back  of  them  the 
approval  erf  centuries  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
text  of  hymns  free  from  current  trash  and  the 
fleeting  literary  and  musical  emotions  of  the 
moment. 

It  Is  not  that  the  critics  were  probably  thinking 
of  this  historic  phase  of  the  matter,  but,  like  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  who  took  a sharp  fling  at  that  mel- 
ancholy and  maudlin  hymn,  “Oh,  Beautiful  Isle 
I of  Somewhere,”  last  summer,  they  were  more  or 
less  disgusted  with  the  efforts  to  popularize  re- 
ligion and  doctrine  by  giving  in  to  the  sentimen- 
talities of  the  day.  It  is  supposedly  in  answer  to 
this  formal  attitude  that  old  General  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  was  supposed  to  say  “he  didn’t 
believe  in  the  devil  having  all  the  good  songs  and 
tunes;”  but  this  was  said  long  before  General 
Booth’s  time,  has  indeed  been  attributed  to  the 
early  Methodists  and,  finally,  to  Luiher,  but  it  is 
probably  of  a very  much  older  and  more  ancient 
liueage.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  tunes  of  the 
devil,  in  other  words  popular,  ribald  and  even 
sacrilegious  songs,  were  used  as  a Dasis  for  the 
ground  melodies,  or  discant  in  the  Mass,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Flemish  composers.  Josquin 
des  Pres  and  John  of  Okeghem  and  earlier,  and 
the  famous  reform  of  Palestrina  was  in  using  pure 
and  absolute  melody  for  his  superb  choruses  in 
the  Mass,  whose  music  was  thus  freed  from  any 
association  with  the  ditties  of  the  day. 

And  recently  the  additional  reforms  in  the  music 
of  the  Mass  hare  been  in  the  nature  of  a return  to  the 
older  and  nobler  offices  of  the  Gregorian  and  Ambros- 
ian days , in  the  interest  of  dignity  and  seemliness. 


A somewhat  similar  process  in  churches  leads  to 
numerous  revisions  of  hymn  books,  and,  as  a rule, 
the  effort  is  to  do  the  work,  as  one  famous  edition 
of  hymns  says,  'in  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  book 
and  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God.” 

The  effort,  of  course,  in  purifying  hymns  is 
largely  literary,  as  well  as  doctrinal,  since  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  many  who  feel  moved  to  voice 
their  aspirations  in  sacred  songs  seem  to  believe 
that  tbe  end  justifies  the  means  and  that  any  sort 
of  words  can  carry  the  thought  or  the  doctrine, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  stanzas  are 
w ritten  some  seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  mel- 
ody will  do  to  express  tbe  words,  and,  consequent- 
ly, church  hymnals,  to  say  nothing  of  revival  song 
books,  present  combinations  of  words  and  music 
which  are  often  ludicrous. 

Curious  things,  too,  have  happened  even  in  ser- 
ious hymn  books  in  an  endeavor  to  beat  the  devil 
around  the  stump  in  the  use  of  his  tunes  for  sac- 
red purposes.  For  instance,  since  it  is  considered 
incompatible  with  true  religion  in  some  quarters 
to  admit  that  tunes  come  from  secular  operas  or 
worldly  composition,  the  credit  to  the  secular  com- 
poser is  very  often  omitted.  Several  plaintive 
hymns  have  been  set  to  “Batti,  batti,  car’Masetto” 
and  “Vedrai  carina,”  arias  sung  by  that  delight- 
ful soubret.  Zerlina,  in  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni,” 
while  the  beautiful  languorous  melody  of  the  horns 
in  the  overture  of  “Dor  Freischuetz,”  full  of  the 
spirit  of  romanticism,  is  used  in  many  hymnals 
for  one  of  the  most  self-abnegating  hymns  ever 
written,  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar’s  “Thy  Way  Not 
Mine,  O Lord,  However  Dark  It  Be,”  disguised  as 
“Jewett,”  the  name  of  the  arranger.  This  hymn 
of  Bonar’s  has  its  Moody  and  Sankey  analogue  in 
the  ‘ Oh,  to  be  Nothing,  Nothing.”  which  aroused 
many  people  who  believed  in  a more  militant  form 
of  Christianity,  preferring  “Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,”  of  the  hymn  books,  or  the  “Hold  the 
Fort”  type  of  songs  of  the  Gospel  hymns  to  these 
lackadaisical  dying  away  sentiments  that  are  so 
popular  with  many  revived  folk. 

It  really  is  largely  a matter  of  tempos  as  well  as 
of  tunes  at  times  in  this  question  of  vulgarity. 
Eren  if  one  does  not  believe  with  E.  H.  Clough 
that 

“What  we  all  love  is  good  touched  up  with  evil  — 

Religion’s  self  must  have  a spice  of  devil,” 

one  can  easily  discover  that, as  the  Salvation  Army 
found  out,  “Ta-ra-ra  Boom  de-ay”  if  sung  in  a 
certain  speed  and  in  a change  of  key  bad  a very 
different  effect  from  the  music  hall  song  and  was 
not  without  a sort  of  ecstatic  stimulus.  ndeed, 
the  famous  melody,  “Every  Little  Movement  Has 
A Meaning  All  Its  Own,”  can  be  turned  into  a 
vesper  hymn  or  lullaby  by  being  rendered  “adagio 
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somnolente,  molto  ritardo,  espressivo,  smorzando 
al  floe'1  and  would  be  quite  disguised  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  The  trouble,  however,  is  not 
with  tunes  of  this  sort  today,  since  they  never  get 
into  hymn  books,  but  with  the  fact  that  the  music 
in  most  revival  books  is  of  the  kind  that  Little 
Willie  might  pick  out  with  one  finger  on  the  piano 
and  then  have  the  tune  set  by  the  professor 
next  door  “who  had  an  ear  for  music  but  did  not 
play  by  note.'* 

As  to  the  words,  all  persons  of  taste  agree  that 
just  as  “ Annie  Rooney,' ’ “Sweet  Marie"  and 
“The  Girl  of  My  Heart"  have  no  permanent  place 
in  song  literature,  so  the  occasional  revival  hymn, 
with  its  swing  and  slang,  has  no  place  in  perma- 
nent hymnodies.  Very  few  of  them  break  in,  it  is 
true,  so  far  as  the  regular  church  hymnals  go, 
their  chief  ingress  being  through  the  nondescript 
publications  of  the  Sunday  school,  since,  for  the 
most  part,  hymns  that  have  stood  the  test  of  ages 
are  still  the  criterion.  But  even  this  Sunday 
School  lenity  is  objectionable  for,  surely,  when  all 
the  “little  sunshine"  hymns  have  faded  away, 
those  who  are  in  the  church  and  out  of  it  will 
turn  for  consolation  and  exultation  to  Bernard  of 
Cluny’s  famous  hymn  on  the  “joys  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  the  type  of  “hymns  of  heavenly 
homesickness  which  have  taken  their  inspiration 
from  the  last  two  chapters  of  Revelation,"  which 
runs,  in  part,  as  follows  in  Latin,  which  almost 
any  one  can  understand: 

“Urbs  8yon  aurea.  patria  lactea,  cive  decora, 
Omne  cor  obruis,  omnibus  obstruis  ot  cor  et  ora. 
Nescio,  nescio,  quae  jubilatio,  lux  tibi  qualis, 
Quam  socialia  gaudia,  gloria  quam  specialis. " ' 

Brother  Bernard  was  so  impressed  with  his 
wonderful  inspiration  in  writing  a hymn  In  ac- 
cented dactylic  hexameters  rhyming,  as  can  be 
seen,  in  the  middle  and  the  ends,  that  he  ascribed 
the  poem  as  coming  to  him  in  a dream  from  God 
himself.  It  is  familiar  to  us  all  in  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale’s  version: 

“Jerusalem  the  golden, 

With  milk  and  honey  blest, 

Beneath  thy  contemplation 
8iuk  heart  and  voice  opprest. 

I know  not,  oh,  I know  not 
What  joys  await  ustheie, 

What  radiancy  of  glory. 

What  bliss  beyond  compare." 

This  is  the  kind  of  pure  gold  In  hymn  writing 
that  puts  to  shame  the  pinchbeck  and  shoddy 
stuff  that  the  critics  among  the  clergy  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Moreover,  it  has  lasted  since  1122!  Can 
the  “Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere"— or  is  it  no- 
where?—hope  to  equal  such  a record? 

Ilarvey  M.  Watt*. 

In  the  Philadelphia  “ Public  Ledger. 


PLAINSONQ 

Harmony  and  Voice-Production. 

N bis  recently  issued  book  ‘The  Teaching  and 
Accompaniment  of  plainsong’*  Mr.  Francis 
Burgess  discusses  the  compensation  that  unhar- 
monized Plainsong  affords,  and  he  opens  up  a 
novel  view  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  modern 
choir  trainers  to  produce  unity  of  vowel  produc- 
tion and  color.  He  says: 

‘PlainchantistB  are  so  frequently  confronted 
with  the  statement  that  all  Plainsong  chanting  is 
monotonous  and  that  all  other  kinds  of  chanting 
are  so  universally  agreeable,  that  one  canuot  for- 
bear to  say  a word  on  this  question  to  a public 
which  is  able  to  rise  above  the  hasty  impressions 
of  the  “man  in  ihe  pew."  Gregorian  Psalmody, 
sung  antiphonally  between  boys  and  men  at  the 
interval  of  an  octave,  has  elements  of  contrast 
and  of  variety  which  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
vocal  harmony,  even  where  that  may  be  had. 
There  are  scores  of  places  where  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  parts  does  not  exist  on  both  sides  of  the 
choir;  even  where  it  does  exist  the  effect  of  the 
same  melodic  phrase,  always  accentuated  in  the 
same  manner  and  always  harmonized  in  the  same 
way,  must  of  necessity  produce  a certain  atmo- 
sphere of  sameness.  This  is  now  much  more  the 
case  than  it  used  to  be.  for  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a certain  kind  of  voice-production  to 
choir-training  has  been  the  elimination  of  the 
personal  character  of  individual  voices  to  a very 
great  extent.  It  is  not  for  the  present  writer  to 
say  whether  this  is  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing, 
though  most  musicians ‘are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  loss  of  a singer’s  personality  and  of  a choir’s 
power  of  dramatic  expression  is  too  great  a price 
to  pay  for  smoothness  of  tone.  But  the  man  who 
always  does  a thing  ten  years  after  somebody  else 
has  thought  of  it  is  now  engaged  in  riding  particu- 
lar vowels  to  death,  and  the  result  is  that  one  may 
go  to  church  after  church  and  hear  every  voice 
sounding  much  like  every  other  voice;  that  to  say, 
there  is  little  or  no  variety  of  color  in  the  anti- 
phonal  singing  of  harmonized  chants,  and  word- 
painting  by  the  organist  may  obviously  be  left 
out  of  the  question.  When  we  compare  the  un- 
yielding rhythm  and  fixed  harmony  of  the 
modern  chant-form,  even  when  sung  antiphonally 
with  the  ever-chanting  rhythm  of  the  words 
themselves  when  sung  to  the  simple  Gregorian  in- 
flexions by  boys  and  men  in  alternation,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  that  the  latter  method  is  not 
necessarily  the  least  pleasing.’ 


•‘Handbooks  for  musiciaus.’  Edited  by 
Ernest  Newman.  (Novello.) 
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HE  late  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  noted  as  the  owner  of  a musical  library 
consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  volumes.  He 
spent  fifty  years  in  collecting  these  books  and  man- 
uscripts. Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
study  of  Hymnology. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Warrington  made 
the  following  interesting  comments  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Hymns  and  Hymn  tunes. 

“Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Julian’s  “Diction- 
ary of  Hymnology”  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  hymns,  but  unfortunately  the  historical  side  and 
the  musical  side  have  been  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. From  the  work  of  Dr.  Julian  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  history  of  hymnology,  though  it  is  but 
fair  to  acknowledge  he  made  no  attempt  or  preten- 
tion in  that  direction.  The  complaint  on  this 
score  by  a recent  clerical  lecturer  on  hymnology  is 
not  all  justified;  and,  besides,  that  lecturer  (if  he 
may  be  judged  by  one  of  his  lectures  just  pub- 
lished) errs  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  lecture  in 
question  is  a dry-as-dust  bibliography  of  hymn 
books,  without  the  least  attempt  to  show  the  ration 
d'etre  of  those  books.  Evidently  this  lecturer  fails 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  hymn  books  would  have 
no  existence  unless  the  people  wanted  to  sing. 
Here  in  my  library  are  a number  of  books  on 
hymnology,  of  which  not  one  deals  with  the  mu- 
sic; in  fact,  the  writers  seem  to  be  without  musical 
knowledge,  and  they  ignore  or  are  unaware  of  the 
real  use  and  value  of  hymns. 

"Now  as  to  songs  and  carols.  Most  of  the 
books  on  these  subjects  have  no  musical  or  his- 
torical information,  and  the  songs  are  discussed 
merely  as  literary  ventures.  Here  are  more  than 
a dozen  such  books  without  any  note  that  music 
was  used.  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some 
books  of  music,  but  without  the  words.  Now  I 
claim  that  in  ail  these  matters,  unless  words,  mu- 
sic and  history  are  brought  together,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  subject  properly,  and  I 
have  labored  for  fifty  years  to  accomplish  this, 
with  such  a measure  of  success  that  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  my  work  ex- 
press amazement,  not  only  at  the  collection  of 
books  but  at  the  fact  that  one  man  could  cover  so 
much  ground  so  thoroughly.  " 

“I  have  always  felt  that  a true  hymn  will  be 
either  praise  prayer  or  aspiration,  and  think  a 
book  comi  lied  on  these  foundations  will  not  be  far 
out  of  the  way.  But  even  here  a practical  difficulty 
come8in.  There  are  many  hymns  of  the  highest 
order  unfit  for  public  use,  as  they  speak  of  aspira 
tions  and  feelings  which  are  purely  personal,  and 
out  of  place  in  public  assembly.  The  old  fash- 


ioned hymn  book  esaped  this  difficulty  by  having 
separate  ones  for  what  was  termed  social  worship, 
and  it  would  not  be  amiss  in  hymn  books  of  this 
day  to  devote  part  of  the  space  to  hymns  of  this 
class.” 

“To-day  the  selection  of  hymns  is  comparatively 
easy,  as  Julian  in  his  dictionary  shows  to  what  ex- 
tent a given  hymn  has  been  used.  Indeed  at  this 
day  so  called  hymnologists  owe  nearly  all  their 
knowledge  to  that  book,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
use  that  than  to  go  to  originals.  The  only  defect 
of  that  book  is  that  the  American  hymns  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  writers 
of  that  department  have  only  used  what  many  call 
the  “church  books,”  while  as  a matter  of  fact 
many  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  hymns  ap- 
peared in  books  apparently  unknown  to  Julian  or 
his  co  workers.  Many  of  these  were  copied  into 
English  books  and  in  Julian  are  treated  as  English 
or  iguorauce  of  their  origin  acknowledged.  Borne 
of  these  books  were  so  popular  that  many  editions 
were  issued,  but  they  are  now  so  scarce  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a collection. 
As  they  dealt  with  a most  important  but  much 
neglected  branch  of  musical  history,  I collected 
them,  and  now  have  probably  the  best  library  of 
them.  At  the  time  I was  buying  them  they  were 
treated  with  contempt  by  both  musicians  and 
hymnologists  and  thousands  went  to  the  paper 
mills,  as  the  second  hand  book  dealers  would  not 
touch  them.  Only  a few  months  before  the  great 
fire  at  Baltimore  I succeeded  in  buying  several  hun- 
dred which  to  day  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price, 
as  even  the  Congressional  Library  has  no  copy  of 
many  of  them.  As  I before  said  they  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  but  will  in  the  end  justify 
their  existence." 

“One  difficulty  in  making  a hymn  book  is  the 
personal  equation.  Editors  of  such  publications, 
can  hardly  help  being  influenced  by  their  personal 
predilections  and,  as  some  of  them  have  very  slight 
literary  requirements  and  most  of  them  are  ig- 
norant of  music,  some  sad  jumbles  occur.  Having 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  I am  often 
called  upon  for  information  and  the  result  is  some- 
times laughable.  When  I pointed  out  jo  one  ed- 
itor that  he  had  appended  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther  to  one  of  the  best  known  hymns  of  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  he  wrote  me  he  was  not  interested 
iu  such  controversies  and  did  not  care  about  being 
more  correct  than  the  usual  run  of  editors.  Another 
waxed  furious  scolding  me  for  daring  to  say  he 
and  Julian  had  erred  in  several  instances.  Still  an- 
other told  me  he  did  not  care  for  errors,  as  not 
one  in  a thousand  would  discover  them.  ” 
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PROGRAMMES. 


During  the  sessions  held  under  the  Auspices  of 
the  Spanish  Congress  of  Sacred  Music  in  Barcelona, 
musical  programmes  were  rendered  by  various 
choral  organizations  illustrating  all  styles  of  Sa- 
cred Music.  One  programme  of  particular  interest 
consisted  of  compositions  by  contemporary  Span- 
ish writers,  which  were  Interpreted  by  the  “Orf&> 
de  Cassd  de  la  Selva,  a body  of  250  singers,  (men 
and  boys)  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  D.  Gabriele 
Garcia. — 

The  Programme  included  the  following  num- 
bers:— 

Ave  Regina.. (Four  Part) F.  Pedrell 

Christus  Factus  est (Four  Part) Goicoechea 

Miserere (Six  Part) 

Anima  Christi (Four  Part) J.  Valdes 

In  medio  Ecclesiae (Five  Part) S.  Marraco 

Ave  Verum (Four  Part) M.  Serracant 

Tantum  Ergo N.  Otano 

Sancta  Maria Lambert 

This  Chorus  was  formed  twelve  years  ago  in  a small  com- 
munity of  less  than  6000  inhabitants  and  has  accomplished 
marvelous  results  through  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
Rev.  Director. 


Another  programme  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est was  that  rendered  by  the  famous  Orf6o  Catala, 
an  organization  of  400  voices  composed  of  wom- 
en, girls,  men,  and  boys,  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  Millet. 

The  Programme  was  divided  into  three  Sec 


tions: — 

PART  ONE. 

1—  El  Cant  de  la  Senyera Millet 

2—  Canso  de  Nadal Romen 

3—  Sota  de  1’olin Morera 

4—  Canso  de  Bressol Marraco 

5 —  Els  Bailets Imbert 

fr— L.  heren  Riera Ribo 

7— La  mort  de  l’Escota Nicolan 

PART  TWO. 

Cantale  Domino J.  S.  Bach 

Motet  for  eight  part  chorus.— Two  Choirs. 

PART  THREE. 

Don  Joan  ydon  Ramon Pedrell 

Himne  a S.  Cecilia  Romen 

Ave  Maria Morero 

Divendres  Sant Nicolau 

Alleluia (Messiah) Handel 


It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  number  which  created  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  the  Bach  motet. 


At  St.  James' Cathedral,  (Seattle,  Washington,) 
on  Christmas  day  the  choir  of  men’s  voices  sang 
for  the  first  time  here  a mass  composed  by  the 
late  New  York  organist,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein— It  is 
dedicated  to  Don  Perosi  director  of  the  choir  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome. 


11:00  A.  M.  Solemn  Pontificial  Mass. 


Organ  Prelude  “Solemn  Procession” G.  M.  Dethier 

“Adeste  Fideles” Traditional 

Proper  of  the  mass  “Puer  natus  est” Gregorian 

Ordinary  of  the  mass  in  B Hat  Op.  86 B.  O.  Klein 

Motet  ‘‘Alma  Redemptoris” Palestrina 

Organ  Postlude  “Rhapsody” E.  Gigout 

8:00  P.  M.  Solemn  Vespers. 

Organ  Sonata  V.  Scherzo — Choral A.  Guilmant 

Vesper  Psalms Gregorian 

Hymn  “Jesu  Redemptor  Omnium” Gregorian 

“ M agn  i fi  cat’  ’ G regorian 

“Alma  Redemptoris” Palestrina 

Organ  Interlude—' Two  Cradle  Songs ( S.  Rousseau 

Silent  night : Holy  N ight f Th.  Salome 

“Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est” S.  Rousseau 

“Adeste  Fideles” .. Traditional 

“Adoro  To” J.  Schweitzer 

‘‘Tantum  Ergo” B.  O.  Klein 

*'  Adoremus” .Allegri 

Organ  Postlude  “Christmas” G.  M.  Dethier 


F,  J.  Palmer  organist  and  director  of  choir,  St.  James’ 
Cathedral.  Seattle.  Washington. 

Pietro  A.  Yon's  Programme  For  Fourth  Sun- 
day In  Advent. 

The  programme  which  Pietro  A.  Yon  produced  at 
8t.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  for  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Advent.  December  19,  included  mainly  the  new 
mass,  “O  Quam  Suavis  Est,”  by  Yon,  which  re- 
ceived its  first  production  on  this  occasion.  The 
mass  Is  written  for  four  male  voices  (a  capella), 
but  Mr.  Yon’s  ability  in  counterpoint  enabled  him 
to  streughten  the  effect  of  this  work  by  using  at 
times  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  parts. 

* The  whole  mass  is  developed  from  the  Gregorian 
theme  of  the  “O  Quam  Suavis  Est.”  The  Kyrie” 
is  simple  and  melodious.  The  ' ‘Gloria”  was  omit- 
ted on  account  of  being  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, but  this  “Gloria”  contains  a fugue  of  great 
merit.  The  “Credo”  is  massive  and  impressive 
and  includes  a beautiful  baritone  Solo,  “Et  in  car- 
natus,”  with  chorus  singing  an  effective  pianissi- 
mo as  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Yon  producos  a new  effect  in  the  tenor  solo 
of  the  "Credo,”  at  the  "Et  In  Spiritum  Sanctus,” 
using  the  chorus  accompaniment  in  canon  form. 
The  ‘ Sanctus”  in  eight  parte  (two  choruses)  was 
the  real  climax  of  the  mass.  In  this  Mr.  Yon 
showed  his  skillful  handling  of  the  difficult  writ- 
ing for  male  voices. 

The  “Benedictus,”  sung  by  a quartet  of  soloists, 
and  the  "Agnus  Dei,”  were  beautiful  in  melodic 
invention. 

The  chorus  under  Mr.  Yon’s  direction  did  ad- 
mirable work,  singing  fervently  and  with  inspira- 
tion. The  Gregorian  chant,  under  Rev.  J.  B. 
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Young,  was  well  rendered  as  usual.  The  pro- 
gram for  Christmas  consiaied  of: 

Midnight  service  (Christmas  Eve):  Prelude,  "Dies  est 
Laetitiea”;  Messa,  "Pastoral”:  offertory.  "Hodie Chrisms’1 
( P.  A.  Yon);  communion,  allegretto.  "Fantaisie  Sur  de 
Noel"  (F.  de  la  Tombelle). 

Morning  service  (Christmas  Day):  Prelude.  "Christmas’* 
<G.  Dethier):  missa.  "Hosanna  Filio  David”:  olTertory. 
“Hodie  Christus’’  (P.  A.  Yon);  postlude,  finale  from  lirst 
symphony  (A.  Maquaire). 

Kvening  service  (Christmas):  Prelude,  "Fantaisie"  (.1. 
Bouval):  V'espers,  Gregorian  (harmonized  by  P.  A.  Yon); 
hymn  (Kothe):  Alma  Redemptoris"  (Witt):  interlude. 
"Noel”  ( M.  K.  Bossi > ; "Adoro  te"  < B.  O.  Klein):  "Tan* 
turn  ergo,”  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus  ( P.  A.  Yon ) : postlude. 
"Introduction  and  Allegro  Fugato”  * K.  H.  Bellairs). 

la  this  list  are  Included,  a number  of  non- 
liturglcal  programmes,  concerning  which 
no  comment  need  be  made. 

NEW  YORK 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

CHRISTMAS  EVE,  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


Processional,  "Holy  Night" 

Mass  in  C Terry 

Proper  of  the  Mass Tozer 

OtTetory,  "()  Salutaris" Gounod 

"Adeste  Fidelis" Novello 

CHRISMTAS  DAY.  AT  11  A.  M. 

Processional  "Bethlehem" 

Kyrie,  Sanctus,  Beuedietus,  and  Agnus  Dei 

from  Missa  Veni  Sanctc  Spiritus Terry 

Gloria.  Missa  Quinti  Toni  ...  di  Lasse 

Credo.  Mass  in  C Terry 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Tozer 

Offertory,  "Adeste  Eideles” Novello 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest" Woodman 

*‘Noel"  Gevacrt 

"O  Salutaris” W.  N.  Waters 

Tantum  Krgo Mulligan 


ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 

CHRISTMAS  EVK.  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


Organ,  Christmas Dethier 

Processional,  "Sound  the  trumpets" Klsenheimer 

Third  Mass Gounod 

lntroit Capocci 

Gradual Falkenstein 

Offertory,  "Adeste  Eideles" Novello 

Communion Falkenstein 

Recessional,  "Noel” Adam 

Organ.  Fantasia  on  Old  Christmas  Carols F.  Short 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  AT  5 A.  M. 

Organ,  For  Cnto  Us  a Child  is  Born  Handel 

Processional,  "Ring,  ring  the  bolls" Loud 

Mass  in  C Gounod 

Offertory,  "Adeste  Kideles" Novello 

Recessional.  "The  birthday  of  a king" Neidlinger 

Organ,  Fantasia  on  "Adeste  Kideles" Orison 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  2<i.  AT  1 1 A.  M. 

Organ.  Holy  Night Harker 

Processional.  "Sound  the  trumpets" Klsenheimer 

Third  Mass Gounod 

Gradual Falkenstein 

Offertory,  "Adeste  Eideles" Novello 

Recessional,  "Noel" Adam 

Organ.  Nazareth : Gounod 


Fredrrirk  T.  Short,  organist. 


Chicago,  III. 

CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  SORROWS. 


(The  Servite  Fathers.) 

Solemn  High  Masses  at  4 and  i)  A.  M. 

Before  Masses,  Christmas  Carols Traditional 

Processional Reading 

lntroit Tozer 

Kyrie.  Mass  in  A (lirst  time  in  Chicago* Cesar  Franck 

Gloria Franck 

Graduate Tozer 

Credo Franck 

Olfertorium,  "Adeste  Fideles" Novello 

Sanctus Franck 

Beuedietus Franck 

Agnus  Dei Franck 

Communion Tozer 

Recessional Reading 

Postlude,  "Christmas"  Dethier 

SOLEMN  VESPERS,  ft  O’CLOCK. 

Domino Mereadante 

Dixit  Dominus Mereadante 

Conlitebor  Tibi (Tone  VI) 

Beatus  Vir (Tone  VII) 

Laudato  Puori (Tone  III) 

Laudato  Dominion (Tone  VI) 

Jesu  R*»demptor Chant 

Magnificat Mereadante 

KEN  EDICT  I ON  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

"Panis  Angelicas" Franck 

"Tantum  Ergo" Grieg-Mutter 

The  Divine  Praises J.  Lewis  Browne 

Laudato  Dominum (Tone  VI) 


Mrs.  John  O’Brien,  soprano;  Mrs.  Charles  Krebs,  con- 
tralto;  J.  O.  Relisle,  tenor;  K.  H.  Hurst,  Bass;  and  the 
regular  choir  of  the  church.  In  addition  the  altar  boys* 
choir  and  a .special  chorus  of  young  ladies.  J.  Lewia 
Browne,  organist  and  choirmaster. 


ST.  MARY’S  (Paulist  Fathers). 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  I'.),  MORNING. 

The  lR)rd  shall  be  unto  thee  for  and  everlasting  light"— 


( Isaiah,  ttO-llD 

1 From  the  Eastern  Mountains Chadwick 

Soloist,  Master  Kurtzeborn. 

2 Ave  Maria  (trebles  and  altos)  Bralnns 

II  Domine  Dens  (duet) Bach 


Mr.  Horace  Anderson  and  Master  Dewar. 

4 Every  Valley  Shall  Be  Filled  (Aria,  “Messiah") 

Handel 

Mr.  Thomas  McGranahan. 


f>  Legend Tchaikovsky 

tf  Rejoice  Greatly,  O Daughter  of  Zion  (Aria,  "Mes- 
siah ’’ ) Handel* 

Master  Dewar. 

7 Belgian  Shepherd’s  Hymn Gevaert 

8 O Light  Divine Kastalsky 

0 The  Beatitudes Rachmaninof 

AT  BENEDICTION. 

10  The  Cherub’s  Song Grotehaninof 

11  Venu  Jesu Cherubini 

12  Aria  from  "Joshua”. Handel 

Master  Dewar. 

Recessional  Hymn.  Jerusalem.  O turn  thee  to  the  Lord 

thy  God  i "Gallia") Gounod 


CHKISTMAS  DAY. 

Carols : 

Processional,  "What  child  is  this" Young 

"St.  Joseph  was  an  old  man” Young 

"See.  timid  tin*  winter  miow" Young 

"Sleep.  Holy  Babe”  (men’s  choir) Stewart 

"Laetentur  Coeli" Gallus 

"Angels  we  have  heard  on  high” Old  French 

"Le  Sommeil  de  l’Knfant  Divin" Old  Belgian 

"Parvmn  Quamlo  Cerno  Deum"  (treblesand  altosi 

Chadwikc 
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"‘Come,  Jesus,  come”  (aria) Chadwick 

Thomas  MeGranahan. 

“A  Child  was  born  in  Bethlehem” Chadwick 

“Come  unto  Him”  (“Messiah") Hande 

Masters  Graham  and  Lefebvre. 

‘jOnce  in  Royal  David’s  city" Stewart 

Master  Kurtzeborn. 

"Nazareth” .Gounod 

John  Dromey. 

“Cherub’s  Song" Raehmaninof 

"Crib  Carol" Young 

“Adeste  Fideles” Novello 

Recessional.  “The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,” Young 

Father  W.  J.  Finn,  organist  and  master  of  choristers. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH. 


SOLEMN.  HIGH  MASS.  AT  5 A.  M. 

Processional  "Holy  night” Gruberi 

Kyrie ..Lardelli 

Gloria Lardelli 

Credo  Lardelli 

OITertorium,  “Adeste  Fideles" Novello 

Sanctus Lardelli 

Benedictus Lardelli 

Agnus  Dei Lardelli 

Choir  of  men  and  boys  under  direction  of  Rev.  Brother 
Gregory,  F.  S.  C.,  Miss  Frances  Warren.  Organist. 

SOLEMN  Hicn  MASS.  AT  10:15  A.  M. 

Processional  Reading 

Kyrie.  Missa  Solemnis .1.  Lewis  Browne 

Gloria Browne 

Credo..  Browne 

OfTertorium,  "O  Dies  Praeclara" Gounod 

Sanctus Browne 

Benedictus Browne 

Agnus  Dei Browne 

BENEDICTION  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

o Salutaris Auber 

Tantum  Ergo Webbe 

The  Divine  Praises Browne 

Laudato  Dominum (Tone  VI) 

Recessional ...Reading 

Postludium,  Fantasia  on  Christmas  Theme Guilmant 

Combined  choirs  of  150  voices;  J.  Lewis  Browne,  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster. 


It  is  a distinct  pleasure  to  record  the  activities 
of  a non  Catholic  organization  which  has  as  its 
chief  object  the  rendition  of  those  masterpieces  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  by  Pal- 
estrina and  the  other  writer*  of  the  polyphonic 
8chool.  This  music  was  written  expressly  for  the 
liturgical  functions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
how  many  of  our  Churches  can  we  hear  even  the 
Palestrina  Motets  rendered,  let  alone  the  Masses 
and  more  difficult  compositions? 


CHRISTMAS  CONCERT  BY  NEW  YORK 
CHORUS. 

Musical  Art  Society  Opens  Its  Seasons  with 
an  Interesting  Programme. 

The  Christmas  season  brings  few  events  more 
delightful  and  artistically  satisfying  than  the  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Art  Society.  To  be  sure,  the 


work  of  this  organization  sometimes  falls  from  its 
high  average  of  excellence  and  it  will  be  recalled 
that  last  season  Frank  D&mrosch's  body  of  singers 
made  the  judicious  grieve  through  the  shabby 
treatment  they  indicted  on  a Bach  cantata.  For 
that  misdeed,  however,  they  made  due  atonement 
last  Tuesday  evening,  the  occasion  of  this  year’s 
Christmas  Concert.  Rarely  has  the  Society  been 
in  as  fine  vocal  form,  and  tbe  audience,  which  &1~ 
most  completely  filled  Carnegie  Hall,  went  Into 
real  transports  of  enthusiasm.  As  usual,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  began  with  “Stille  Nacht, 
heilige  Nacht,  ” and  it  was  given  quite  ravishingly. 
But  the  most  substantial  pleasure  came  with  ttie 
works  of  Palestriua,  Praetorius,  Sweelinck,  Arens, 
and  some  old  French  carols  that  constituted  the 
first  half  of  the  programme. 

Concert-goers  need  not  be  told  how  mortally  dull 
this  mediaeval  ecclesiastic  music  can  be  when 
perfunctorily  doue.  It  speaks  volumes,  therefore, 
for  the  finish,  the  refinement  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Musical  Art  Society's  delivery  of  Palestrina’s 
“Adoramus  Te”  and  “Gloria  Patri,”  Sweelinck's 
“Gaudete  Omnes,”  and  Praetorius’s  “Geborn  ist 
Emmanuel”  and  “Es  ist  eiu  R09’  entsprongeu” 
when  it  is  possible  to  record  that  half  of  them  were 
redemanded.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these 
choristers  ever  have  sung  any  work  of  Palestrina 
with  such  smoothness  of  tone,  such  charm  of  shad- 
ing and  such  complete  disclosure  of  its  spirit  as 
this  week. — Muxical  America. 


An  Exposition  of  Gregorian  Chant  was  given  by 
the  Choir  of  Men  and  Boys  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York,  (Paulist  Church),  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  November  22,  1915.  Tbe 
programme  wa9  as  follows: 

PROGRAMME 

FART  l. 

Processional  Hymn "Now  in  Numbers” 

Motett “Tu  es  I'etrus” Lisz 

ADDRESS 

1.  THE  MCSIC  OF  THE  DIVINE  OFFICE 

Versicle  and  Response “ Deus  in  adjutoriumi” 

Invitatory “Regem  cui  omnia  vivunt” 0th  Mode 

Hymn “Jesu  Redemptor  omnium” 1st  Mode 

Antiphon “ Dirigie  Pomine"  and  Psalm  5 7th  Mode 

Lesson "Quomodo  sedet  sola" 0th  Mode 

Res  ponsary  ..“Credo  quod  Redemptor  metis  vivlt"..8th  Mode 

2.  THREE  SHORT  RESPOXSOK1ES 
“Constitues  eos  principes" 

“Reges  Thursis  et  Insulae" 

“In  Manus  Tuas  Domine” 

FART  II. 

THE  Ml  SIC  OF  THE  MASS 

FIRST  FART 

Introit "Resurrexi” 4th  Mode 

Kyrie “I>e  Angelis” 5th  Mode 

Gloria “De  Angelis” 5th  Mode 
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SECOND  PART 

Gradual*' "Oculi  omnium'* 7th  Mode 

Alleluia  Verse “Caro  Mea" 7th  Mode 

Sequence "Lauda  Sion” 7ih  Mode 

Tract “Commovisti" *th  Mode 

THIRD  PA  RT 

Credo “Cardinal is” 1st  Mode 

OtTertory  " Perlice  gressus  moos" 4th  Mode 

Sanetus "In  duplieibus” 8th  Mode 

Agnus  Dei "De  Beata’  ’ r»tli  Mode 

PART  in. 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THK  (»  R EGO RIAN  MODES 


FIRST  MODE 

Antiphon “Domine  quinqtie  talenti" 

Introit “Statuit  ei  Dominus” 

Sequence ‘‘Victim, c Paschali  Landes" 

SECOND  MODE 

Antiphon “Missus  est  Angelis  Gabriel" 

Introit “Mihi  autem  niniis" 

Hymn "O  Filii  et  Filia?" 

THIRD  MODE 

Antiphon "Calieetn  salutaris  accipiam’’ 

Prjeconium  Paschali " Exultet  jam  Angelica” 

Alleluia  Verse "Si  testimonium” 

FOURTH  MODE 

Antiphon "Sicut  novella*  olivarum" 

Hymn ‘ Tristis  erant  Apostoli” 

Sequence "Qui  regis  Sceptra" 

FIFTH  MODE 

Antiphon "Montes  et  omncs  colles" 

Gra<luale "Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus" 

Prose "Attemle  Dominie" 

SIXTH  MODE 

Antiphon "O  Admiribile  eoimnereium’’ 

Hymn “Stabat  Mater’’ 

Introit He*iuiem  .Eternam” 

SEVENTH  MODE 

Antiphon "Erbs  fortitudinis  nostra” 

Antiphon "Asperges  me" 

Hymn "Te  gestientem" 

Antiphon "Hoc  est  proeceptum  meum" 

Offertorium “Ave  Maria" 

Hymn "Iste  Confessor" 

Chorus "Alleluia"  Handel 

Recessional  Hymn “Welcome,  Happy  Morning" 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  complete  musical  programmes  presented 
Christmas  Day  by  the  solo  choirs  of  the  88.  Peter 
and  Paul  Cathedral  are  as  follows: 

"Silent  Night” Arr.  by  Gruber 

Male  Quartette  (a  capella) 

MIDNIGHT— PONTIFICAL  HIGH  MASS 

"Ecce  Sacerdos" Reyl 

Four  part  Male  Chorus,  Organ  and  Orchestra 

"Missa  in  G dur" Max  Filke 

( In  honorem  St.  Carol!  Borromaei) 

Double  Male  Quartette  Organ  and  Orchestra 

"Missa  Proprium" To/.er 

( Introit.  Graduate,  OfTertorium.  Communio) 

Cantors  anu  three  part  Male  Chorus 

"Adesto  Fhleles”. Vrr.  by  Novello 

Male  Quartette 

"Papal  Hymn" Gauss 

ENSEMBLE 

10:15  A.  M — ORGAN  RECITAL 

a)  “Shepherds  in  the  Field" ' Mailing 

(b)  " Intermezzo  in  C" Faulkes 


< c > “(’antique  de  Noel" Adam 

10:30  A.*  M—  SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS 

( Midnight  Programme  Repeated) 

4:00  P.  M.— PONTIFICAL  VESPERS 


"Ecce  Sacerdos" Tappert 

Four  Part  Mixed  Chorus 

"Psalms" Gregorian 

Cantors  and  Mixed  Quartette 

".Josh  Redemptor  Omnium" Ravanello 

Double  Male  Trio  (a  capella i 

"Magnificat" Ett 

Mixed  Quartette 

“O  Salutaris" Lorenz 

Duet— Two  Sopranos 

‘Tantum  Ergo" .*  Widor 

I'nison  Chorus  and  Male  Quintet 

"Triumphal  March" Lemmons 

Frances  B.  Spenc*«r.  Organist 


Elmer  Andrew  Steffen , Director 


SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

Cathedral  off  St.  John  the  Baptist  — Christmas 
Day. 

Pontifical  High  Mass,  80  o'clock. 

Processional.  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,"  Sanctuary 
Boy  choir 

Hymn,  “Tollite  Hostias."  ( Saint  Saens)  Cathedral 
male  chorus. 

Introit,  "Puer  Natus  est."  < chant),  Cathe*iral  male 
(‘horns. 

Kyrie,  (Bossi).  (Cathedral  male  chorus. 

Gloria.  (Bossi).  Cathedral  male  chorus. 

Gradual.  "Viderunt  omnes,"  (chant).  Cathedral  male 
chorus. 

Credo,  de  Angelis  (Montani).  Cathedral  male  chorus. 
Offertory,  "Tui  sunt  coeli,"  (chant).  Cathedral  male 
chorus. 

Hymn,  “Adeste  Fi*lelis."  sanctuary  choir. 

Sanctus,  (Copps),  Cathedral  male  chorus. 

Bened ictus.  (Copps),  Cathedral  male  chorus. 

Agnus  Dei,  (Bossi),  Cathedral  male  chorus. 
Communion,  "Viderunt  omnes,"  (chant).  Cathedral 
male  chorus. 

Recessional,  “Hark  Hark  My  Soul,"  Sanctuary  choir. 
High  Mass,  10  o'clock. 

"Missa  Cantata,"  sung  by  Cathedral  male  chorus. 
Introit.  "Puer  natus  est  (chant). 

Kyrie  (Bossi). 

Gloria  ( Rossi ). 

Gradual,  "Viderunt  omnes,"  (chant). 

Credo,  (de  Angelis).  (Montani). 

OtTertory,  "Tui  sunt  coeli,"  (chant). 

Motet,  ‘VHodie  Apparuit,"  (di  Lasso). 

Sanctus  (Copps). 

Retied  ictus  (Copps). 

Agnus  Dei  (Rossi). 

Communion.  "Viderunt  omnes,"  (chant). 

Hymn.  Adeste  Fidelis”  (Novello). 

At  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

"Adoro  te  devote."  (Copps), 

"Tantum  Krgo,"  (Pange  Lingua),  plain  chant  melody. 
Laudato  Dominum  (Gounod). 

The  following  compose  the  Cathedral  male 
chorus: 

J.  P.  Deacy,  A.  J.  Handiboe,  J.  B.  O’Mara,  H. 
E.  Hanley.  C.  Bero,  E.  J.  Cronin,  J.  L.  McDon- 
ough, E.  P.  Glass,  J.  B.  Picochinsky,  F.  X.  Bey- 
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tagh,  J.  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  T.  J.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  J.  J. 
Sullivan,  P.  Baste,  J.  H.  Heagarty,  T.  L McCar- 
ty, T.  A.  McQuade. 

Sanctuary  choir  under  direction  of  Rev.  Father 
J.  D.  Mitchell.  Organist  of  sanctuary  choir,  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy. 

The  Kyrie,  Gloria  and  Agnus  Dei  are  from  a 
three-part  Caecelian  mass  by  C.  Adolfo  Bossi  ded- 
icated to  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  Como,  Italy. 

The  Credo  is  taken  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Gregorian  mass  (de  Angelis),  with  alternate 
verses  in  three  parts  by  Nicola  Montani  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America. 

The  Christmas  Motet,  “Hodie  Apparuit,”  is  by 
the  great  contemporary  of  Palestrina,  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  and  sung  a capella. 

James  B.  Copps,  organist  and  choirmaster. 


Cathedral,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

At  the  Pontifical  Midnight  Mass,  celebrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Christmas,  1915. 

While  the  Bishop  vested  at  the  throne,  a double 
male  quartette  sang  the  hymn  “Resonet  in  laudi- 
bus,”  arranged  for  4 male  voices  with  organ  ac- 
companied by  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn.  Introit  and 
Graduale,  compositions  for  4 male  voices,  organ, 
by  S.  M.  Yenn.  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Bene- 
dictus  and  Agnes  Dei.  Mass  in  honor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  for  4 male  voices,  by  J. 
Gruber. 

Credo  III.  Gregorian. 

After  the  Offertorium,  Adeste  Fideles,  male 
choir— Rev.  8.  M.  Yenn,  Choirmaster. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

‘ CHURCH  OFTHK  GESU— Solemn  High  Masses,  5 and 
10:45  a.  m.  with  organ  at  both  Masses.  Prelude.  Overture. 
Oberon,  Weber:  O Holy  Night.  Adam  (solo  and  chorus). 
Mass;  St.  Cecilia,  Gounod;  Credo,  from  Father  Gauss’ 
Mass  in  P:  Offertory,  Adeste  Fideles.  Novello  (after  Mass, 
Chrismas  Hymns).  Postlude,  March  from  the  Prophet, 
Meyerbeer.  Vespers,  7 ; 45  p.  m.;  Prelude.  Variation  on 
Christmas  Airs,  Guilmant.  Chants  harmonized  and  sung 
by  12  men  alternately  with  full  chorus.  Adeste  Fideles. 
Novello;  Alma  Redemptoris.  Webbe;  O Salutaris  (bari- 
tone), Wiegand;  Tantum  Ergo,  Faure.  Postlude,  Tocca- 
ta, d'Kvry. 

ST.  LUDWIG’S— Prof.  A.  H.  Toniine,  organist  and 
choirmaster.  5 a.  m..  Solemn  High  Mass:  J.  B.  Van  Bree 
Male  Mass,  with  orchestra  (male  chorus).  Introit,  Domi- 
nus  dixit  at  me,  Gregorian,  Graduale.  Tecum  principium, 
Gregorian.  Offertorium  Ltctentur  co*li.  In  splemloribus, 
Gregorian,  10:30  a.  m.,  Solemn  High  Mass;  .1.  R.  Van 
Bree  Male  Mass,  with  organ  accompaniment.  Introit, 
Puer  natus  est  nobis,  Gregorian.  Graduale,  Viderunt  om, 
nes.  Gregorian.  Offertorium,  Tui  sunt  c<eli.  Adeste  Fideles- 
Novello.  Communio.  Viderunt.  Gregorian.  Vespers.  3:30 
p.  m.:  Antiphones,  Gregorian  (Vespers  2.)  Psalms.  B.  Met- 
tenleiter’s  Vespers.  Hymnus,  Jesu  Redemptor.  Gregorian; 
O Salutaris.  Koennen;  Tantum  argo,  Witt. 
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Christmas  Programme,  Church  of  St.  John 
The  Evangelist. 

Organ  Prelude Noel A.  Boss 

Processional Holy  N ight G ruber 

Introit  and  Proper  of  the  Mass Gregorian  Chant 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass Mass  in  B Minor Written  in  full 

Conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  “Motu 

Proprio" for  three  part  chorus Dedicated  to 

the  “Maitrise”  of  Rheims  Cathedral Th.  Duboix 

Offertory  Motet Adeste  Fideles 

For  Bened icticn  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  were  sung  after  the  11  a.  m.  Solemn  High 
Mass. 

Tollite  Hostias Saint  Saens 

Ave  Verum  (first  rendition) Albert  J.  Doonor 

Tantum  Ergo  No.  4 N.  A.  Montani 

Adoremus  and  Laudato Gregorian 


The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  and  Christmas  Day  at  Cathedral, 
Baltimore,  Md 

Music  rendered  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  St. 
Mary ’s.  numbering  hundred  voices.  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti,  conducting,  and  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons  pontificating. 

FKAST  OF  THE  PKESKNTATION. 

“Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus” (Motet.  4 part  chorus) 

Perosi- Manzetti 

“Adducuntur”.  Introit Traditional  Chant 

“Audi  Filia”,  Gradual 4 part  falsobordone 

IVrruchot- Manzetti 

“Alleluia” Traditional  Chant 

“Kyrie  Gloria.  Sanctus  and  Agnus”,  (.‘1  part) 

polyphonic  music  of  the  XVI  century W.  Byrd 

“Credo”,  3 part  setting  alternated  with  the 

Gregorian  Credo,  De  Angelis N.  Montani 

“Concupiscit".  Offertory <4  part  chorus) N.  Montani 

“Elegit  Earn”,  Communion Traditional  Chant 

“Quam  pulchre  graditur”,  Hymn  of  the  Breviary  of 

St.  Sulpice Traditional  Chant 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

MASS. 

“Ecce  Sacerdos” (4  part  chorus) Perosi-Manzetti 

“Puer  natus  est”.  Introit Traditional  Chant 

“Viderunt  Omnes”.  Gradual Traditional  Chant 

“Alleluia” Traditional  Chant 

The  above  Proper  was  sung  by  the  Schola  <1(0  voices) 
and  the  Community  of  the  Seminary,  (150  voices)  together. 

"Tui  Sunt  Coeli".  Offertory (4  part  chorus) 

A.  Wiltberger 

‘‘Viderunt  Omnes”,  Communion ...Traditional  Chant 

“Oremus  Fro  Pontitice”,  Motet (4  part  chorus) 

Manzetti 


vespers. 

"Ecce  Sacerdos”,  Motet,  ( I part  chorus)... Perosi  Manzetti 

“Domine  ad  Adjuvandum”, (4  part  chorus) Manzetti 

“Dixit  Domimis”,  "Contitcbor”.  “Beatus  vir", 

“De  Profumlis”,  “Memento  Doipine”,— 4 part  falsibordoni, 
alternated  with  the  chant  of  the  whole  community 

Manzetti 

“Magnificat” 2 part  chorus alternated  with  the 

chant O.  Ravanello 

“O  Sacrum  Convivium”,  Motet..  (4  part  chorus) 

L.  Perosi 

“Adeste.  Fideles”,  Motet <3  part  chorus) (iravier. 

“Tantum  Ergo",  Motet, (3  part  chorus)..  A.  Wiltberger 

“Tui  Sunt  Coeli”,  Motet,... (4  part  chorus')... A.  Wiltberger 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Treasury  of  Catholic  Song.*— A Collec- 
tion of  two  hundred  hymns  from  Catholic  sources 
old  and  new.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Sidney  8.  Hurl- 
but  (Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Hagerstown. 
Md.)  Published  for  the  Editor  by  J.  Fischer  & 
Bro.  (Astor  Place)  New  York. 

This  collection  of  Hymns  reflects  the  tendency 
which  is  gradually  making  itself  manifest  in  this 
country  of  allowing  only  worthy  devotional  hymns 
a place  in  the  Church,  and  eliminating  the  trashy 
style  so  much  in  evideuce  a few  years  ago. 

While  a certain  lack  of  inspiration  may  be  per- 
ceptible particularly  in  the  modern  hymn  tunes 
this  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  quality 
of  devotional  seriousness,  so  evident  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tunes. 

The  contents  of  the  Hymnal  cover  a wide  range 
and  tbere  are  hymns  for  all  seasons  of  the  Lit- 
urgical year. 

Latin  hymns  and  English  hymns  are  here  found 
in  abundance  for  every  possible  occasion;  tradition- 
al chant  melodies  are  also  included  (some  of  these 
with  English  text.) 

Father  Hurlbut  has  adopted  the  plan  of  having 
both  English  and  Latin  hymns  together  in  their 
respective  section  or  according  to  the  seasons  in- 
stead of  adding  the  Latin  section  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  The  volume  presents  a somewhat  more 
dignified  and  attractive  apperauce  than  most 
hymnals. 

The  following  interesting  comment  is  taken  from 
the  last  portion  of  the  preface; 

“While  it  is  foreseen  that  many  will  hastily  dis- 
regard this  collection  as  unpractical,  unsympa- 
thetic, uncalled  for  or  what  not,  one  ventures  the 
thought  “Qui  potest  capere,  capiat,". 

“As  time  passes  and  the  Papal  reform  of 
Liturgical  music  gains  more  general  appreciation 
and  wider  sway,  those  interested  will  judge 
whether,  in  the  minor  sphere  of  Hymnody,  some 
measure  of  encouragement  and  resource,  contribu- 
tiveto  the  beauty  of  divine  worship  and  to  intelli- 
gent devotion,  may  possibly  be  derived  from  this 
Treasury  of  Cotholic  Soug." 

MESSA  MELODIC  A In  onore  dl  S.  Margherlta, 
V.  M.  for  three  part  chorus  8.  T.  B.,  with  organ 
accompaniment.  Published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 
Fourth  Ave.  & Eighth  8t.  New  York. 

Price,  Score, — 80  cents.  * 

Those  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  talented  or- 
ganist of  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (New 
York)  will  welcome  with  interest  this  composition 


of  the  promising  young  writer. 

The  Mass  is  melodious,  as  its  title  indicates,  and 
it  does  not  tax  the  resources  of  the  choir  to  any 
great  extent.  There  are  some  particularly  beauti- 
ful passages  in  the  work  aud  others  that  are  rather 
conventional. 

The  elevated  devotional  quality  found  in  such 
passages  as  the  “Qui  tollis"  in  the  “Gloria"  and 
the  “Agnus  Dei"  cause  one  to  lament  the  absence 
of  the  same  inspired  mood  in  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  Mass.  Some  of  the  themes  are  delight- 
fully spontaneous  and  other  sections  are  simply 
worked  out  but  as  a whole  the  Mass  is  worth  ex- 
amining and  with  some  exceptions  fulfills  all  the 
newer  requirements  regarding  modern  sacred 
music.  The  freedom  of  treatment  noted  in  certain 
passages  is  rather  the  result  of  nationalistic  in- 
fluences and  reflects  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
modern  methods  of  writing.  Our  Cecilian  com- 
posers of  today  are  rather  setting  the  pace  with  re  - 
gard  to  the  use  of  chromatics  in  their  newer  sacred 
composition  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
younger  generation  utilizes  a certain  amount  of 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  thematic  material  as 
well  as  greater  liberty  in  the  development. 
Phrases  such  as  found  at  the  1 ‘Christe"  will  de- 
pend for  their  devotional  or  non-devotional  effect 
greatly  upon  the  singers  interpretation; 

The  shorter  portions  of  the  Mass  are  far  superior 
iu  every  way  to  the  longer  sections  and  the 
“Agnus  Dei"  in  particular  is  typical  of  the  com- 
poser in  his  happier  moments,  judging  by  his 
previous  compositions;  all  of  which  reflect  to  a cer- 
tain degree  the  “Roman  spirit"  (if  a typical  style 
or  atmosphere  in  Church  music  can  be  so  designa- 
ted . ) 

Other  new  issues  from  the  Fischer  firm  include 
the  *‘Kyrlale”  which  appears  in  attractive  form 
in  two  editions:  Modern  notatiou  with  rhythmica- 
signs.and  in  Gregorian  notation,  also  with  rhythmil 
cal  signs.  The  books  are  well  printed  and  well 
bound,  (a  thoughtful  provision  in  view  of  the  well 
known  proclivities  of  choir  boys  to  assimilate 
(literally)  all  things  of  this  nature  put  into  their 
hands.) 

A number  of  hymns  for  use  at  Benediction  are 
included  in  the  volumes  which  are  of  handy  and 
convenient  size. 

The  books  are  listed  at  40  cents,  net,  each,  and 
can  be  obtained  through  the  publishers,  J.  Fischer 
& Bro.,  Fourth  Ave.  & Eighth  8t.,  New  York. 
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Catholic  Edition  of  the  Progressive  Music 
Series  Containing  Gregorian  Chant 
Supplement. 

Prepared  by  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  aDd  Rev,  Gregory  Hue- 
gle,  O.S.B.,  Musical  Director,  Conception  Abbey, 
Conception,  Mo.  Published  by  8ilver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  first  book  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  Beries 
which  is  a supplememt  to  book  one  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Music  Series,  issued  by  the  8ilver,  Bur- 
dett & Co.,  is  at  hand.  His  Grace,  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  and  the  Rev.  Huegle,  0.8. B.,  are  its  com- 
pilers. 

In  the  selection  of  material  for  this  chant  series 
of  instruction  books  for  the  use  of  school  children, 
the  needs  and  limitations  of  young  minds  seem  to 
have  been  considered. 

The  melodies  found  herein  are  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  are  mainly  based  upon  the  tonic  chord. 
Only  the  simplest  form  of  note  progressions  have 
been  chosen  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  involved  forms  which  will  appear  in  the 
succeeding  issues. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  teachers  who  have 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  Chant 
correctly  rendered,  is  the  introduction,  in  which 
the  principles  governing  the  rendition  of  the 
Chant  are  very  clearly  set  forth,  and  in  non-tech- 
nical  terms. 

Rules  regarding  the  rhythm  and  general  phases 
of  the  subject  occupy  only  two  pages,  while  one 
page  is  devoted  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation  of 
of  Latin.  The  “tone”  (Mode?)  of  each  selection 
is  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece;  the 
notes  are  quire  large  (without  stems).  Modern 
notation  of  course  is  utilized.  To  the  modern 
mind  nothing  is'lost  by  transcribing  the  original 
notation.  It  is  generally  accepted  (even  among 
the  purists),  that  like  results  can  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  modern  notation  as  from  the  orig- 
inal. Modes  are  transposed  into  keys  best  suited 
in  compass  to  children’s  voices.  Tonic  accents 
are  indicated  as  well  as  all  musical  signs  of  ex- 
pression, etc.  Probably  the  feature  of  greatest 
value  is  the  interlinear  translation.  Only  those 
who  have  attempted  to  teach  very  small  children 
Latin  hymns  can  fully  appreciate  wbat  a boon 
is  this  literal  translation. 

Discretion  and  good  taste  characterizes  the  se- 
lection of  those  chants  which  are  relatively  short 
and  melodious,  and  which  approach  closer  to  the 
modern  tonalities:  thus  we  find  melodies  of  the 
sixth,  fifth  and  eighth  mode  predominating. 

The  publication  of  this  book,  (probably  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Chant  as  a part  of  the 


educational  course)  means  much  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  Church 
music.  The  publishers  and  the  compilers  are  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  and  deserve  full  encour- 
agement and  support  in  their  efforts.  It  is  fond- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  the  same  indifference  and  lack 
of  support  which  publishers  of  Church  music 
claim  have  rewarded  their  efforts  to  provide  new 
catalogues  of  real  liturgical  music,  will  not  be  the 
result  in  this  instance. 

The  publication  of  these  Chant  books  is  bound 
to  arouse  interest  at  least  among  those  who  realize 
that  unless  the  child  is  made  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate, from  his  first  school  days,  the  beauties  of 
the  Chant,  we  can  hope  for  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  matter  of  Church  music  reform  in  this 
country. 

The  full  list  of  Chants  contained  in  the  supple- 
ment are  as  follows:  Adoro  te;  Agnus  Dei;  Angeli 
Dei;  Attende  Domine;  Ave  Verum;  Cor  Jesu;  Et 
incarnatus  est;  Gloria  Patri;  Jesu  tibi  vivo;  Kyrie; 
Maria,  Mater  Gratiae;  O Salutaris  Hostia  (Three 
versions);  Oremus;  Panem  Vivura;  Parce  Domine; 
Pie  Jesu;  Responsory  invocation;  Rorate  Cceli; 
Sal va  Nos;  Domine ; Salve  Mater;  Sancta  Mater: 
Sanctus;  Stabat  Mater;  Tantum  Ergo  (3  versions); 
Ultima;  Veni  Creator;  Veni  Domine  Jesu. 


H*  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  J5th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music*  It  con- 
tains at  least  one  music  supplement 
each  month,  and  many  interesting 
Articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by 
specialists  in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers* 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  three- 
pence, and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Office 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1*00  per  Annum* 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance* 

A specimen  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card* 
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NEW  CHANT  BOOKS 

fischer"  edition 

PSALMS  FOR  HOLY  WEEK  ( Tenebrae  Service) 

Modern  notation Cloth  ...  net  .50 

KYRIALE  SIVE  ORDINARIUM  MISSAE 

Modern  notation,  with  rhythmical  signs 

Cloth  ...  net  .40 

Gregorian  notation,  with  rhythmical  signs... 

Cloth net  .40 

CANTUS  AD  PROCESSIONES  ET  BENEDIC- 
TION ES  SSMI.  SACRAMENT/ 

Vatican  version,  Gregorian  notation.. Cloth 

net  .50 

Organ  accompaniment net  3.00 

OX  PKKSS 

MISSA  CHORALIS;  for  unison  < congregation  or  solo  voices  with 
chorus  for  3 male  voices  and  organ.  Composed  by  L Refice,  Director 
of  music  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  Rone,  Score  .60 

J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

7,  S,  10  and  11  BIBLE  HOUSE 

AST!  >11  PLACK 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A CATHOLIC  EDITION 

OF 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

Horatio  Parker,  M.  A.  Mub.  Doc  (Cantab). 
Yale  University.  Editor  in  Chief 

Four  books  for  elementary  school  use,  together  with 
Teacher’s  Manual  and  Rook  of  Accompaniment, 
edited  by 

Rt  Rev.  Joseph,  Schrkmbs,  Biehop  of  Toledo, 
and  Rkv.  Gregory  Huegle.  O.  8.  B.,  Munical 
Director , Conception  Abbey , Conception , Mo. 

A new  series  of  music  readers,  based  on  approved 
modern  pedagogical  principles,  and  containing  song 
material  unequaled  in  originality,  richness,  and 
variety.  Kvery  selection  included  is  in  absolute 
harmony  with  Catholic  ideals 

A 6RE60RIAN  CHANT  SUPPLEMENT 

has  also  been  added  to  each  volume,  arranged  on 
lines  parallel  with  those  of  the  modern  sections  of 
the  book.  Kvery  number  in  these  supplements 
represents  an  acquisiton  of  permanent  personal 


value  for  Divine  Service. 

BOOK  ONE  34  cents 

Other  volumes (In  press) 

fctlttrr,  Sur&rtt  Sc  (Company 

Boston  Nr  to  fork  Qtyirago 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 


Your  organ 

will  be  greedy 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient, Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modern  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 


Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

41  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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i’nridg  of  (brqjnnj 

OF  AMERICA 


Qualifications 
for  Membership 
Active  Membership 


Life  Membership 


Women  Eligible 
to  Membership 


Application  for 

Medibership 

Dues 


Subscription 

Contributions 


At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 
8th,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  membership  were  adopted : 

“The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  ‘Motu  Proprio’  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon  the 
payment  of  00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  privi- 
leges of  active  members.  The  payment  of  150.00  releases  them  from  the  obliga- 
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Hymns  and  Hymn  Books. 

By  Hymnologus. 


H1LE  the  subject  here  under  discus- 
sion is  hymnology,  yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  speak  of  liturgical  hymns,  but 
only  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular.  From 
a religious,  as  well  as  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  this  is  a more  important  topic 
than  people  are  largely  inclined  to  as- 
sume. Unfortunately,  our  churches  and 
chapels  do  not  show  up  the  best  of  condi- 
tions in  this  respect.  Not  long  ago  Rev. 
L.  Bonvin,  S.  J.,  felt  prompted  to  write 
as  follows  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review: 
“If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  kind  of 
hymns  used  by  the  school  children  at 
Low  Mass  and  on  other  occasions,  we  find 
reason  for  grave  concern,  especially  when 
we  remember  how  important  it  is  to  form 
good  and  correct  taste  in  the  rising  gen- 
eration.’' As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  congregational  hymn,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  most  on  a level  with  the  intelligence 
of  our  children,  that  exercises  a special 
influence  on  the  training  of  their  taste. 
If  in  this  respect  we  let  them  feed  on  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt  or  even  on  the  husks 
of  the  prodigal,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  acquire  a relish  for  the  wholesome  diet 
of  true  church  music,  especially  of  Greg- 
orian chant.  “But,”  continues  F r. 
Bonvin,  “do  not  very  many  choirs  of 
children  still  use  hymnals  that  are 
wretched  from  a musical  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  standpoint,  hymnals  that 
offer  not  only  tasteless  and  insipid  texts 
and  musical  bunglings, — but  even  adap- 
tations of  well-known  English,  German, 
and  French  secular  songs?  Even  such 
decidedly  secular  tunes  as  Tyrolese  and 
Swiss  Yodels,  or  such  unbecoming  music 
as  abbreviated  arias  from  Donizetti’s 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  Rossini’s 
operas  are  not  wanting;  all  this,  too,  in  a 
form  so  corrupt,  mutilated  and  bungled, 
that  in  the  concert  hall  or  in  the  family 
circle  we  should  turn  away  from  it  in 
disgust.” 

Accordingly,  not  a few  musicians  have 
of  late  made  an  effort  to  oppose  the  evil 


by  editing  new  "compilations  of  hymns; 
perhaps  but  too  many  of  such  books  are 
making  their  appearance.  Have  all  these 
editors  really  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  the 
ability,  the  trained  taste,  and  the  patience 
that  are  requisite  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  such  a task?  Have 
they,  before  attempting  it,  earnestly  taken 
into  account  the  exigencies  of  a hymnal 
that  would  be  truly  a model  in  regard  to 
the  music  as  well  as  the  text?  Let  us  at 
least  endeavor  to  do  this  here.  In  this 
investigation  we  can  hardly  choose  a better 
guide  than  Guido  M.  Dreves,  whose 
essay:  “Ein  Wort  zur  Gesangbuch- 
Frage”  thirty  years  ago  contributed  so 
much  to  the  improvement  of  hymn  books 
in  Germany.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  bother  we  shall 
occasionally  make  use  of  his  thoughts 
without  expressly  mentioning  him. 

We  shall  divide  up  our  article  into  a 
general,  theoretical  section  (A),  in 
which  we  shall  examine  the  requirements 
of  a good  bymnal,  and  a more  particular 
and  practical  section  (B),  in  which  we 
shall  let  a number  of  American  hymnals 
pass  in  review  before  us. 

A.  Hymnology: 

A hymnal  is  made  up  of  hymns.  Now 
what  are  the  general  properties  of  a 
hymn?  It  must  be  first  of  all  a lyric , 
next  a lyric  for  the  congregation , and 
finally  a lyric  for  the  church. 

I.  — A LYRIC. 

It  must  be  a lyric,  that  is  to  say  poetry, 
good  poetry  in  language  and  conception. 
“There  should  be  nothing  slovenly  in  the 
composition  of  a hymn,  in  grammar, 
rhythm,  rhyme,  epithets  or  metaphors. 
In  this  respect,”  says  T.  E.  Bridgett  C. 
SS.  It.,  “We  have  not  msny  hymns 
that  are  perfect.  Hymn-writers  have 
been  too  easily  satisfied  and  the  pious 
public  too  uncritical.”  And,  proceeding 
at  once  to  give  some  examples  of  such 
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slovenliness  and  of  prosaic  conception  and 
expression,  the  same  author  asks : “Why, 
for  instance,  did  not  a sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous cause  the  author  of  a certain  hymn 
to  revise  the  following  couplet: 

"Praise  Him,  fowls  and  cattle,  princes  and  all 
kings, 

Praise  Him,  men  and  maidens,  all  created 
thing.” 

From  mere  carelessness  and  want  of 
revision  cattle  and  kings  are  here  put  in 
the  same  category. 

The  following  prosaic  lines  are  due  to  a 
poetess  who  would  have  cancelled  them 
except  from  a hymn : 

I may  lose  some  advantage,  and  forfeit  some 
gain, 

I may  meet  with  unkindness,  and  suffer  some 
pain. 

But  Jesus  and  Mary  will  surely  bestow 
Richer  gifts  than  from  sin  and  apostacy  flow. 

Here  are  the  poetical  ( ! ) strains  of  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  issued  by  an  American  con- 
vent : 

The  wisest  doctors  of  Egypt  came 
To  prove  that  Catholic  faith  was  wrong; 

They  reasoned  for  hours,  aud  brought  out  their 
books, 

For  they  were  all  mighty  in  wits  and  tongue. 

O St.  Catherine  meek!  O St.  Catherine  pure! 

St.  Catherine  stood  before  them  all, 

So  humble,  Bhe  trusted  in  Heaven  alone; 

She  proved  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  right, 

Till  there  they  sat,  as  dumb  as  a stoue. 

O St  Catherine  meek!  O St.  Catherine  pure! 
Now  what  did  the  king  and  his  courtiers  do, 
When  none  of  them  all  could  answer  a word? 
They  said  she  no  louger  was  fit  to  live, 

And  cut  off  her  innocent  head  with  a sword, 

O St.  Catherine  meek!  O St.  Catherine  pure! 

What  carelessness  and  indolence  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  rhymes?  Fr.  Bridgett, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  calls 
attention  to  a hymn  in  which  the  poet 
makes  the  word  “Lamb”  rhyme  in  four 
successive  stanzas  with  same , name}  came , 
and  claim . He  refers  likewise  to  another 
hymn  where  in  immediate  succession  the 
following  would-be  rhymes  occur:  come- 
home,  seed-head,  power-restore,  join- 
thine.  “Four  weak  rhymes  in  succes- 


sion! Where  else,”  he  rightly  exclaims, 
“but  in  a hymn  could  such  a thing  be 
perpetrated?”  Indeed,  such  feeble  half- 
rhymes  occur  continually,  since  recogniz- 
ed poets  have  set  the  example.  Has  not 
Keble  published  the  following? 

Like  arrows  went  these  lightnings  forth , 
Winged  with  the  sinners  doom ; 

But  these,  like  tongues,  o’er  all  the  earth , 
Proclaiming  life  to  come. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  editors 
of  new  hymn  books  should  here  apply  a 
revising  hand,  in  order  that  the  hymns, 
sung  by  our  people  in  honor  of  God  and 
of  the  Saints,  should  also  in  their  external 
garb  not  be  too  inferior  to  other  poems 
that  have  a much  less  lofty  purpose? 

The  texts  in  our  hymnals,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  tunes,  form  a new  unit, 
and  are  intended  to  be  sung;  they  must 
therefore  be  judged  from  the  standpoint 
of  “singableness  ” Hence  even  the  most 
beautiful  and  noble  poem  cannot  be  used 
as  a congregational  hymn,  if  in  metrical 
accents  and  coesuras,  its  single  verses  and 
stanzas  embody  differences  and  irregulari- 
ties incompatible  with  a given  melody. 

1.  Accents.  The  substitution,  for  in- 
stance, of  a trochee  for  an  iambus,  or 
other  metrical  irregularities,  used  by 
English  poets  to  break  the  monotony  of 
their  verses,  easily  make  a hymn  unfit  for 
singing,  since  the  musical  rhythm  is 
strictly  determined  and  definitely  fixed, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  shifted.  In  reading 
a poem,  many  an  irregularity  or  uneven- 
ness of  rhythm  can  be  slurred  over  and 
concealed;  but  in  singing  it  to  a well- 
marked  and  regularly  built  melody  this 
cannot  be  done.  The  rhythm  of  the 
music  and  that  of  the  text  being  at  vari- 
ance, both  the  singer  and  the  listener  are 
painfully  distressed.  This  is  a funda- 
mental fault  and  one  that  is  found  very 
frequently  in  our  English  hymn-texts. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  what  we  have 
just  said,  let  us  more  closely  examine  a 
hymn  that  is  found  in  several  of  our 
hymnals.  It  is  a typical  example  of  how 
our  Catholic  hymns  disregard  agreement 
between  the  musical  rhythm  and  the 
verse-stress. 
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schools,1 * words  which,  as  His  Grace  re- 
marks, seem  almost  to  forestall  those  of 
Pope  Pius  X,  when  he  wrote,  “Special 
efforts  are  to  be  made  to  restore  the  use  of 
Gregorian  Chant  by  the  people,  so  that  the 
faithful  may  again  take  a more  active 
part  in  the  eccesiastical  offices,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times.1  * The  Archbishop 
continues,  “It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
practical  experience  that,  if  a uniform 
method  be  adopted  for  all  the  schools  and 
the  study  of  music  be  begun  with  the  first 
school  year,  our  children,  at  the  end  of  the 
Primary  grades,  (that  is,  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven  years)  will  have  their  voices  pro- 
perly trained  and  will  be  able  to  read  at 
sight  all  music  of  ordinary  difficulty.  * * 
* * In  the  schools  where  this  system 
has  been  tried  and  tested,  the  result  has 


been  obtained,  not  for  a select  number  only , 
but  for  all  our.  children.  * * * * During 
the  grammar  grades,  it  is  then  possible  to 
master  thoroughly,  and  even  memorize, 
an  entire  repertoire  of  church  music,  the 
masses,  vespers,  psalms,  and  hymns.  * * 
* * In  this  way,  we  will  have  prepared  in  a 
few  years  an  unending  supply  of  available 
material  for  choirs,  nor  is  this  all,  for,  as 
the  children  of  today  become  the  congrega- 
tion of  tomorrow,  we  will  have  provided, 
not  only  choirs,  but  that  congregational 
singing  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  Holy 
Father.  * * * * Thus,  in  the  Parochial 
schools  lies  the  solution  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way, 
of  reaching  a permanent  and  effective  re- 
form . ' 1 — Justine  Ward . 


THE  ADESTE  FIDELES. 


To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Dear  Sir;  — 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  last  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Choirmaster  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
“ Adeste  Fideles.”  It  seems  to  me  de- 
finitive in  that  it  destroys  the  legend  of 
John  Reading  being  the  composer  of  the 
hymn,  but  it  does  not  relieve  other 
doubts.  For  instance,  I have  often 
heard,  although  I do  not  precisely  know 
upon  what  authority,  that  the  tune  had 
been  composed  by  Haendel  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in  London. 
According  to  the  dates  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Quarterly,  there  would  per- 
haps be  something  to  investigate  in  this. 

However  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
letter. 

In  an  old  edition  of  the  “ Paroissien 
Romain  Note  ” by  the  Sclesmes  Fathers, 
and  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  same  book, 
there  is  to  be  found  a version  of  the 
“ Adeste  Fideles  ” as  follows: 
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and  given  as  being  of  Mode  VI.  This 
Mode  is  certainly  the  only  one  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  modern  major 
scale  taking  as  a model  the  scale  of  C 
Major;  as  in  the  latter  its  initial  note  is 
C and  the  semitones  are  situated  on  the 
same  intervals,  that  is  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  degrees.  But  the  likeness  ends 
there,  for  whereas  the  tonic  is  C and  the 
dominant  is  G in  the  scale  of  C major, 
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rhythm  of  modern  music.  Thus  far,  I 
have  given  three  examples  of  French 
custom  in  editing  the  tune;  and  the 
Solesmes  monks  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  Turning  next  to  England, 
I find  the  tune  given  in  plainsong  nota- 
tion in  The  Complete  Gregorian  Plain 
Chant  Manual  published  in  two  large 
volumes,  by  Richardson,  in  1849,  in 
London.  Before  this,  Coyne  had  pub- 
lished, in  Dublin,  his  Choir  Manual  in 
Three  Parts , and  had  also  printed  the 
tune  in  plainsong  notation.  Finally  in 
1782,  Coghlan  had  issued,  in  London, 
his  Essay  on  the  Church  Plain  Chant , 
and  had  included  the  tune  in  plainsong 
notation.  He  issued  a new  and  revised 
edition  of  this  work  in  1799,  and  again 
used  plainsong  notation  for  the  tune. 
But  the  year  1782  goes  back  fifty  years 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  the  French 
Order  of  Benedictines  at  Solesmes. 

From  all  of  these  illustrative  facts,  it  is 
clear  that  the  very  recent  (comparatively) 
edition  of  the  Solesmes  books  which  in- 
clude the  tune  in  plainsong  notation  have 
simply  followed  a very  old  custom  and  have 
not  originated  it.  The  reason  for  the 
custom  was  doubtless  to  make  the  singing 
of  the  choir  easy,  by  not  demanding  of 
the  choristers  a knowledge  of  any  other 
than  the  plainsong  notation.  This  is 
fairly  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  volume  of  Richardson’s  work 
(London,  1849),  the  tune  appears  twice, 
first  as  simply  a melody  (Vol.  I,  page 
68)  and  again,  as  a motet  in  four  parts 
(Vol.  I,  pages  749-755),  and  in  this 
“motet”  all  four  voices  are  printed  in 
plainsong  notation ! 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
Sixth  Mode,  let  me  say  that  here  again 
the  Solesmes  books  merely  followed  a 
much  older  custom.  Thus,  in  Coghlan ’s 
volume  of  1782 — more  than  a century 
before  the  Solesmes  editions  appeared — 
we  have  the  legend  placed  over  the  plain- 
song notation : “Sixth  Tone.  G Major.” 
The  Paris  volume  issued  in  1875  also 
gives  the  tone  as  the  Sixth . It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  Reims-Cambrai  volume 


to  which  I have  already  referred  gives  the 
tone  as  the  Fourteenth! 

Mr.  Pelletier  is  not  satisfied  with  an 
ascription  to  the  Sixth  Tone.  But  in 
any  volume  which  assigns  the  modes  to 
the  chants,  some  mode  had  to  be  given  to 
this  tune  of  the  Adeste  Fideles.  I say 
this  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a plain- 
song editor;  for  I prefer  myself  the 
course  taken  by  Richardson’s  volumes, 
which  do  assign  the  modes  to  the  true 
plainsong  melodies,  but  do  not  assign 
any  mode  to  the  tune  of  the  Adeste,  .al- 
though it  is  printed  in  plainsong  notation. 
If  there  only  were  a Fourteenth  Mode,  our 
tune  would  be  most  accurately  located  in 
that  plagal  mode  built  on  C.  However, 
it  is  not  so  inaccurate  as  Mr.  Pelletier  ap- 
pears to  think,  to  ascribe  our  tune  to  the 
Sixth  Mode.  The  tune  is  evidently 
“plagal”,  as  it3  range  is  from  the  fourth 
below  the  final  to  the  fifth  above;  and  the 
Dominant  (which  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
plainsong  meaning  of  that  word,  and  not  in 
the  musical  meaning  of  moderns)  really  is 
La — if  it  is  anything — in  our  tune  of  the 
Adeste  Fideles.  The  tune  sounds  this 
La  no  less  than  fourteen  times,  while  it 
reaches  C above  only  once;  and  thus  the 
note  La  may  be  said  to  “dominate”  the 
melody.  But  indeed  the  whole  matter  of 
“Modes”  in  plainsong  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory subject. 

Altogether,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
Mr.  Pelletier’s  quarrel  is  not  really  with 
the  Solesmes  editions  of  the  Liber  Usual -is , 
but  with  a much  anterior  custom  of  other 
editors.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  the  tune  is  not  given  at  all  in  the 
Manual  of  Gregorian  Chant  edited  by  the 
Solesmes  fathers  for  use  in  England  (where 
the  tune  is  sung  in  exact  modern  rhythm) , 
although  this  volume  includes  many  plain  - 
songs  of  distinctively  English  origin  or  use 
in  the  middle  ages.  Now,  the  Adeste  is 
most  popular  in  England  and,  indeed, 
seems  (so  far  as  manuscript  and  printed 
evidences  can  indicate)  to  have  originated 
there.  Why,  of  all  tunes,  was  not  this 
one  given  by  the  Manual?  I suppose  the 
reason  is  that,  after  removing  from  Soles- 
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roes  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Soleemes 
monks  recognized  how  unsuitable  it  would 
be  to  present  to  English  singers  any  one  of 
the  corrupted  forms  of  the  tune  used  in 
France.  The  English  form  of  the  tune 
goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
the  first  “source”  known  to  us  of  its  use 


on  the  Continent  is  found  in  the  altered 
text  of  the  hymn  as  given  in  the  year  1822 
in  the  Office  of  St.  Omer,  published  at  St. 
Omer’s.  It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  tune  was  popularly  corrupted  in 
France  before  it  appeared  in  any  “ Office’ * 
book  used  in  the  Churches  there. 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

(November  22nd,  1902.) 

(Printed  in  sections  In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7th,  1915.) 


Instruction  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

( Continued .) 

III.— The  Uturgic  Text. 

7.  The  language  proper  to  the  Roman 
Church  is  Latin.  It  is  therefore  forbid- 
den in  the  solemn  liturgic  functions  to 
sing  anything  whatsoever  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  much  more  so  to  use  the  vul- 
gar tongue  for  the  variable  or  ordinary 
parts  of  the  mass  and  of  the  office. 

8.  The  texts  which  may  be  set  to  mu- 
sic and  the  order  which  they  ought  to  fol- 
low, being  laid  down  for  each  liiurgic 
function,  it  is  forbidden  to  confuse  this 
order,  or  to  replace  the  prescribed  texts  by 
others  of  individual  choice,  or  to  omit 
them  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless 
the  liturgic  rubrics  allow  of  the  organ  re- 
placing some  verses  of  the  text,  while 
these  are  merely  recited  in  the  choir.  Ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church, 
a motet  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  only 
allowed  to  be  sung  after  the  Benedictus  of 
the  solemn  mass.  It  is  also  allowable,  af- 
ter having  sung  the  prescribed  offertory  of 
the  mass,  to  perforin  during  the  remaining 
time  a short  motet  on  words  approved  by 
the  Church. 

9.  The  liturgic  text  ought  to  be  sung 
exactly  as  it  is  found  in  the  books,  with- 
out alteration  or  transposition  of  words, 
without  undue  repetitions,  without  sup- 
pression of  the  syllables,  and  always  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  the  Faithful,  who 
are  present. 


IV.— Outward  Form  of  Sacred  Compositions. 

10.  Every  part  of  the  mass  and  of  the 
office  ought  to  preserve,  even  from  the 
musical  point  of  view,  the  appearance  and 
form  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has 
given  it  and  which  is  well  expressed  in 
the  Gregorian  plainsong.  Thus,  there  is 
a different  manner  of  composing  an  in- 
troit,  a gradual , an  antiphon,  a psalm , a 
hymn,  a Gloria  in  excel  sis,  etc . 

11.  More  especially  ought  the  follow- 
ing rules  to  be  observed:  — 

(a)  The  Kyrie , the  Gloria , the  Credo , 
etc.,  of  the  mass  ought  to  exhibit  unity  of 
composition,  proper  to  their  text.  It  is 
therefore  forbidden  to  compose  them  as 
separate  pieces,  with  th8  result  that  each 
of  these  separate  pieces  forms  a musical 
composition  complete  in  itself,  which  can 
be  detached  from  the  rest  or  replaced  by 
another. 

(b)  In  the  office  of  vespers,  the  rule 
of  the  Ceremonial  of  Bishops , should  usu- 
ally be  followed,  which  prescribes  the  Gre- 
gorian plainsong  for  the  psalmody  and 
which  allows  of  figurated  music  for  the 
verses  of  the  Gloria  Patri  and  for  the 
hymn. 

Nevertheless  it  is  allowable  in  grand 
solemnities  to  alternate  the  Gregorian 
plainsong  of  the  choir  with  what  are 
known  as  faux  bourdons , or  with  chants 
suitably  composed  in  a similar  man- 
ner. 
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At  times  it  is  also  allowable  to  set  the 
various  psalms  entirely  to  music,  provided 
that  in  these  compositions  the  form  proper 
to  psalmody  be  preserved,  that  is  to  say, 
provided  Liiat  the  chanters  appear  to  psal- 
modise,  either  with  new  themes,  or  with 
those,  which  are  either  borrowed  or  imi- 
tated from  the  Gregorian  plainsong. 

Consequently  psalms  arranged  for  Con- 
cert me  are  for  ever  excluded  and  forbid- 
den. 

(c)  In  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  the 
traditional  form  of  the  hymn  must  be  pre- 


served. Therefore  the  Tantum  ergo , for 
example,  must  not  be  set  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  first  strophe  constitutes  a ro- 
mance or  cavatina,  adagio , while  the  Gen - 
itori , is  an  allegro. 

(d)  The  antiphons  at  Vespers  should 
be  performed  with  the  Gregorian  melody 
* proper  to  them.  Nevertheless,  if  for  some 
special  occasion  they  are  sung  in  music, 
they  must  never  possess  either  the  form 
of  a concert  piece,  or  the  dimensions  of  a 
motet  or  cantata. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  ATTENTION! 


From  “ The  Los  Angela*  Tiding *”  with  an  account 
of  the  Consecration  Ceremonies  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Glass,  C.  M..  D.  D. 

The  Musical  Program. 

The  splendid  musical  program,  prepared  and 
directed  by  Professor  Philip  A.  Bansbach,  choir- 
master of  8t.  Vincem’s,  deserves  especial  and 
honorable  mention.  The  male  chorus  of  forty 
voices,  recruited  from  the  larger  Catholic  choirs 
of  the  city  with  St.  Vincent’s  choral  organization 
as  a base,  and  assisted  by  several  of  the  clergy 
and  Knights  of  Columbus,  alternated  between  the 
liturgical  Gregorian  melodies  and  a capella,  as 
well  as  accompanied  three  and  four-part  writings. 

The  Proper  of  the  day,  the  Litanies,  the  special 
antiphons  and  psalms,  were  Gregorian  through- 
out, according  to  the  new  Vatican  edition.  The 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  was  Oreste  Ravauello’s 
“Messe  Solennelle;”  whilst  the  “ Veni  Creator” 
and  Offertory  piece,  “Gloria  et  lionore”  required 
the  full  strength  of  the  chorus.  This  last  number, 
as  well  as  the  entrance  “Marche  Pontificale,” 
written  by  Professor  Bansbach,  had  the  assistance 
of  a horn  quartette. 

Professor  Frederick  Bruesch weiler  was  at  the 
orgau.  Professor  John  L.  Jung,  organist  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  assisted. 

It  was  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  those 
present  that  no  more  devotional  music  had  ever 
been  heard  in  Los  Angelep,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  entire  program  was  in  thor- 
ough harmony  with  the  majestic  rite  of  the  con- 
secration. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  HYMN-BOOK 
BY  PROF.  J.  SINGENBERGER 
entitled: 

CANT ATE 

A collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  six 
Gregorian  Masses,  including  the  Requiem, 
the  Responses  at  High  Mass,  Benedic- 
tion Service,  Te  Deum 

(Vatican  Edition) 

:t21  Pages  Size  4xf>;*4  inches 
( loth.  3f>  cents  per  copy:  per  dozen 

Organ  Accompaniment.  fc).6o 

We  heartily  recommend  tht  new  hjmn-book  by  Profes 
sor  .John  Singenborger.  entitled  “Oantate."  It  is  a very 
good  collection  of  ('atholic  English  and  Latin  hymns  which 
may  be  sung  by  the  choir,  or  by  the  children,  or  by  the 
whole  congregation.  .We  are  very  anxious  that  the  hook 
be  introduced  in  all  the  parishes  of  our  Archdiocese,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  elhcient  help  to- 
wards introducing  in  our  churches  the  old  and  beautiful 
traditional  custom  of  congregational  singing.  "When  Pro- 
testant  churches  are  tilled  with  Christian  worshippers,  it 
is  in  very  many  cases  dno  to  the  beautiful  church  hymns 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern, un-Christian  innovation  which  deprived  Catholics  of 
our  days  of  the  beauty  of  the  primitive  and  medieval 
mode  of  church  music.  Why  should  wo  not  return  to  it? 

+ S.  G.  MKSSMKR.  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Frederick  Pustet  & Co. 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 

AND  THE 

Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 

52  Barclay  St.  Ratisbon  Rome  436  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  GERMANY  ITALY  CINCINNATI 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
8ociety  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like.— The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.”  — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,* ' we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  in  ad  vertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society's  “HulletiD. ” It’s  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 

M YOUNG  Bishop  of  one  of  the  most 
important  Middle-Western  Dio- 
ceses, in  commenting  upon  the  Church 
music  situation  in  this  country  recently, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

“One  thing  I miss  greatly,  and  that  is  Gre- 
gorian Chant.  When  I go  to  administer  Con- 
firmation or  preside  at  other  functions  1 rare- 
ly hear  Gregorian  Chant,  i am  a lover  of  the 
Chant  and  nothing  would  please  me  more 
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than  to  bear  those  wonderful  melodies.  I 
prefer  the  Chant  to  the  modern  compositions 
for  they  are  so  prayerful.” 

The  gist  of  the  remainder  of  his  talk 
was  that  the  clergy  should  take  the  in- 
itiative, and  that  they  should  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  liturgical  music. 


•■T  is  consoling  to  know  that  there  are  a 
" number  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  in  this  country  who  neglect 
no  opportunity  to  forward  the  cause, 
and,  who  by  their  example  are  demon- 
strating that  moral  support  of  the  move- 
ment is  productive  of  much  good. 
Where  indifference  is  shown  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  organist  and 
singers  manifest  a like  degree  of  apathy. 
The  music  in  many  of  our  Churches,  re- 
flects this  attitude,  for  it  is  not  only 
non-liturgical  but  it  is  degrading  to 
both  singers  and  congregation  alike.  So 
long  as  the  already  vitiated  taste  of 
our  people  continues  to  be  fed  with 
such  examples  of  secular  or  operatic 
music  as  is  contained  in  the  Masses  of 
Giorza  and  Mercadante  and  the  medio- 
cre modern  “copyists”  of  the  Haydn 
and  Mozart  style,  just  so  long  can  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  such  remarks  as  these,  from 
the  crowd  issuing  from  Church  after  an 
elaborate  “concert”  where  the  sacred 
function  is  considered  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  music: — 

“ Wasn’t  Miss  Q.  in  good  voice  today, 
and  didn’t  her  duet  with  Mr.  Doe  in  the 
“ Credo  ” remind  you  of  “ Oavalleria  ” 
a little?  . . 

“ How  thrillingly  Mr.X.  sang  the  ten- 
or solo  at  the  Offertory;  1 couldn’t  help 
but  think  of  De  Reszke,  and  the  way  he 
used  to  sing  that  aria  in  “ Lohengrin.” 

“ I like  the  “dona  nobis  pacem”  of 
that  Mass,  it  is  so  lively  and  bright,  and 
seems  so  appropriate  for  the  “ closing 
number!” 


ROBABLY  the  best  indication  that 
the  movement  for  decent  music  in 
our  churches  is  not  dying  out,  but  rather 
steadily  gaining  ground  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  a number  of  churches 
throughout  the  couutry,  Palestrina  Mass- 
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es  have  lately  been  sung.  A recent 
noteworthy  event  is  the  announcement 
of  the  first  rendition  of  Palestrina’s 
Missa  Brevis,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
church  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  (Rt. 
Rev.  JohnJ.  McCort,  D.D.,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  Rector).  An 
extended  account  will  be  found  in  this 
issue. 


T the  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati,  Prof. 

John  Fehring  has  recently  given 
another  Palestrina  Mass,  ( “ Aeterna 
Ohristi  Munera  ” ) while  at  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Philadel- 
phia, the  first  rendition  of  Palestrina’s 
Missa  Sine  Nomine  ” took  place  some 
years  ago. 


/■VOTETSby  the  polyphonic  writers 
are  found  frequently  on  musical 
programs,  but  it  is  of  rarer  occurrence 
that  entire  Masses  by  the  great  compos- 
ers of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
centuries  are  rendered.  At  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  in  Baltimore,  Father  Manzetti 
recently  directed  a choir  of  one  hundred 
Seminarians  through  the  polyphonic 
mazes  of  a Mass,  by  William  Byrd, 
known  as  the  English  Palestrina. 


HE  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  will  probably  be  held 
in  the  Central  West.  St.  Louis  is  being 
considered  as  well  as  other  localities. 
At  a meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee the  matter  will  be  decided.  Due 
announcement  will  be  made  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster. 


HE  supplement  for  this  issue  is  sup- 
plied by  McLoughlin  and  Reilly 
of  Boston.  This  firm  succeeded  the 
Liturgical  Music  Co.  Occasion  is  here 
taken  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  those  who  have  supplied 
the  supplements  to  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master, viz.:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  New 
York;  J.  Fischer  & Bro.,  New  York; 
McLaughlin  and  Reilly,  Boston;  and 
Rev.  L.  P.  Manzetti,  for  his  contri- 
bution of  the  two  numbers  included  in 
the  last  issue. 
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What  is  Being  Done  toward  Promoting  the 
Cause  of  Liturgical  Music  in  this  Country 

(Continued  from  the  last  issue.) 


HCTIVITY  in  musical  circles  and  especially  in 
the  field  of  Sacred  music  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  country  but  manifests 
itself  in  widely  separated  districts.  Usually  there 
is  to  be  found  in  every  section  some  whole  souled 
devotee  to  the  cause  whose  very  earnestness  is  in- 
strumental in  attracting  many  to  his  point  of 
view.  It  is  consoling  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
these  enthusiasts  is  increasing  rather  thau  dimin- 
ishing. 

fN  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon,  the  Rev.  F.  Dominic 
Waedenschwiler,  O.  8.  B.,  although  bur- 
dened with  the  cares  of  a large  parish,  manifests 
continued  interest  in  the  work  of  Church  music  re- 
form. Dr.  Palmer  of  Seattle,  Washington  is  di- 
rector of  the  choir  in  St.  James’  Cathedral.  His 
male  choir  sings  only  liturgical  music  during  the 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Compositions  by  Pales- 
trina, Vittoria,  and  Allegri  figure  prominently  on 
the  programmes  rendered.  The  proper  of  the 
Mass  and  the  Psalms  and  Antiphons  are  given 
their  proper  Gregorian  settings. 

N Menlo  Park  ( San  Francisco  ) California,  at 
8t.  Patrick’s  Seminary,  is  to  be  found  a group 
of  enthusiasts  who  have  carried  the  traditions  of 
8t.  Mary’s  Seminary  (Baltimore)  to  the  coast  and 
there  established  a veritable  Schola  Cantorum  of 
the  first  order.  Among  this  group  are  to  be 
noted  the  Rev.  Marcetteau;  Rev.  Ouvrard,  S.  8.; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Huey;  and  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Meil,  8.  S. 
Rev.  Ouvrard  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Paris 
Schola  Cantorum.  The  influence  of  Bordes,  Vin- 
cent d’Indy  and  other  shining  lights  of  the  Paris 
Schola  can  be  said  to  have  found  an  abiding  place 
even  in  the  far  West  in  this  great  institution  at 
Menlo  Park. 

E LITTLE  oasis  is  also  found  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Here  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  the  Rev. 
Alphonse  Dress,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  working  for 
some  years  with  the  collegians  and  has  brought 
the  choir  of  young  students  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  engaged  in  touring  the  neighboring 
states  giving  concerts  in  which  are  illustrated  the 
various  styles  of  ecclesiastical  music.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  an  organization  must  be  strong  in- 
deed to  call  forth  such  laudatory  comments  from 


the  daily  press,  as  indicated  in  the  excerpt  cited 
below. 

The  Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald , in  an  editorial 
gives  testimony  to  the  influence  exerted  in  the 
community  by  the  choir  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  in 
the  following  terms: — “ Notwithstanding  St.  Jo- 
seph's Choir  is  an  organization  several  years  old , un- 
til now  our  editorial  appreciation  of  it  has  not  been 
giren  expression.  Better  late  than  never , we  bear  now 
enthusiastic  testimonial  to  the  choir  and  its  surpass- 
ingly able  director . Who  has  not  heard  the  choir  has 
missed  the  most  perfect  choral  harmony  ever  heard  in 
Dubuque  and  we  dare  say  surpassed  nowhere . Here 
is  an  organization  of  ic hi ch  St  Joseph's  College , not 
alone , but  the  whole  city  has  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
Whoever  lores  good  singing  should  hear  the  choir  at 
the  very  first  opportunity.'* 

Newspapers  in  the  cities  of  Helena,  Mon- 
tana; Bloomington,  Illinois;  and  many  Iowa 
cities  sive  splendid  accounts  of  the  triumphs  of 
this  organization  which  is  doing  so  much  to  bring 
before  the  general  public,  the  music  of  the  Church 
which  it  would  otherwise  probably  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dress  is  a graduate  of  the  8chool  of 
Sacred  music  of  Ratisbon  and  spent  many  years 
abroad  visiting  the  various  Church  music  centres. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

ET  the  Theological  Seminary,  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, Theo.  Labour**,  O.  M.  I.,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
Siemes,  O.  M.  I.p  are  actively  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  success  of  the  liturgical  music  movement. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Hume  is  also  of  the  San  Antonio 
group  of  enthusiasts. 

EV.  Virgil  G6nevrier  has  transferred  hie  ac- 
tivities from  Newark.  N.  J.,  to  Globe,  Arizo- 
na. Among  others  in  the  Western  district  who 
are  forwarding  the  movement  in  every  way  are: 
Rev.  Victor  Van  Durme  of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma; 
Rev.  George  Marx  of  Winslow,  Arizona;  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Ramcn  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  San 
Francisco. 

3N  the  Middle  West  and  North  West  are  to  be 
found  prominent  church  musicians  in  th© 
persona  of  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Biihler,  C.  S.S.  P.,  of 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Kirkwood,  Mo.;  Rev.  F.  F. 
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Formaz  of  Rout  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill’s;  Rev. 
Gregory  Huegle,  O.  S.  B.,  of  Conception  Abbey, 
Conception,  Mo.,  who  is  widely  known  as  a mu- 
sician of  great  worth  and  who  is  associated  with 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Schrembsof  Toledo,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Catholic  Edition  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Music  Series  which  contain  the  Gregor- 
ian Chant  supplements  for  the  use  of  children  in 
the  parochial  schools;  Rev.  John  B.  Kessel,  8.  J., 
of  Florresant,  Mo.;  Mr.  Wm.  Markoe,  of  White 
Bear  Lake.  Minn.,  Editor  of  the  American  Catho- 
lic News  Bureau  who  has  contributed  to  many  re- 
views, articles  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Music: 
Rev.  K.  F.  Neenan  8.  J. , of  Chicago,  Ill’s;  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Skaer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ITTS BURGH,  Pa.  can  boast  of  many  church 
musicians  of  prominence  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity.  In  speaking  of  church  musi- 
cians the  term  is  used  in  its  broad  sense  as  includ- 
ing those  who,  while  they  may  not  be  practical 
musicians,  are  doing  fully  as  much  good  as  the 
professional  organist  or  choirmaster  in  giving 
moral  support  and  encouragement  to  the  cause. 
Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  LL.  D,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  President  of 
the  church  music  commission  organized  some 
years  ago. 

Probably  no  more  elaborate  program  has  been 
adopted  by  any  commission  throughout  the  coun- 
try than  the  plan  first  proposed  and  drawn  up  by 
Rev.  McKeever  for  the  regulation  of  church  mu- 
sic in  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese.  Untoward  events 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  as  out- 
lined by  the  commission  and  as  a consequence 
united  actiou  on  the  subject  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  an  object  lesson  this  would  have  been 
to  the  entire  country  could  the  plan  as  originally 
conceived,  have  been  earned  out  in  every  detail. 

The  plan,  it  may  be  added,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  8chola  Cantorum  for  Priests;  Scho- 
la  Cantorum  for  Parochial  schools  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  Diocese;  Schola  for  Organists  and 
Directors. 


HE  Commission  was  to  authorize  the  adoption 
of,  or  recommend  the  use  of  only  approved 
liturgical  music,  text  books,  etc.  Districts  were 
apportioned  to  several  committees.  A Director 
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general  was  provided  for  together  with  a Director 
for  each  District. 


AKEN  as  a whole,  the  plan  was  admirable  in 
every  respect  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
commission  plan,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  doomed 
to  complete  failuie  so  far  as  the  actual  results  are 
concerned.  The  issuance  of  a list  of  approved 
music  has  been  the  sum  total  of  the  activities 
manifested  by  nearly  all  the  commissions  through- 
out the  country.  In  looking  over  the  official 
directory  one  will  note  the  omission  of  the  list  of 
members  of  the  commission  on  church  music  in 
many  dioceses.  Probably  more  dependence  is  be- 
ing placed  upon  individual  effort  than  any  influ- 
ence the  commission  may  be  able  to  exert  in  the 
matter. 


HMONG  the  prominent  church  musicians  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Joseph  Otteu,  who  is  known  through  his  excellent 
work  with  the  male  choir  at  the  Pittsburgh  Cathe- 
dral and  also  through  his  contributions  to  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Music.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe.M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  of  Du- 
chesne University  is  also  intensely  interested  in  the 
question  of  liturgical  music.  Rev.  T.  F.  O'Shea 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mitchell  are  also  numbered 
among  the  Pittsburgh  group  of  lovers  of  true 
ecclesiastical  music. 


HT  St.  Charles’  College  Catonsville,  Md. , Rev. 

Charles  Gleason  is  doing  remarkable  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  “Motu  Proprio” 
Gregorian  Chant  is  utilized  for  the  High  Mass 
and  Vespers  every  Sunday.  Polyphonic  music  is 
also  given  prominence  in  the  programs  rendered 
by  the  young  students.  Father  Gleason  is  incul- 
cating a love  for  the  true  type  of  devotional  music 
among  his  pupils  and  he  is  obtaining  exceptional 
results  through  the  force  of  a charming  personal- 
ity. Rev.  Gleason  studied  with  the  Solesmes 
monks  in  tfce  Isle  of  Wight.  The  influence  and 
tradition  of  the  Benedictines  is  carried  through  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  young  men  of  Father 
Gleason’s  type,  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  fount  of  Gregorian  inspiration. 

{To  be  'Continued.) 
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NOTES  OF  INTEREST 

SING  PALESTRINA’S  “MISSA  BREVIS” 

First  rendition  of  one  of  Italian  master’s  most  beautiful  compositions  in  Philadelphia. 
Great  work  sung  by  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows’  Choir  of  Men  and  Boys, 


under  the  direction  of  Rev 

Last  8unday  in  the  Church  of  Our  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  forty-eight  street  and  Lancaster  avenue, 
the  choir  of  men  ‘ and  boys  sang  Palestrina’s 
“Missa  Brevis."  It  was  the  first  time  that  this 
Mass  was  ever  sung  in  this  city.  An  event  of  this 
kind  is  of  artistic  importance,  because  of  the  high 
place  which  Palestrina  holds  among  the  few  really 
great  composers  of  the  world.  He  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
posterity  has  been  that  he  was  a genius  of  the  first 
order,  that  his  compositions  represent  the  most 
ideally  perfect  form  of  religious  figured  music. 

Hi9  Masses  and  motets  exemplify  in  a very  high 
degree  two  fundamental  ideas  that  should  under- 
lie every  piece  of  music  sung  in  church,  Consid- 
ered as  mere  music,  his  works  have  stood  the 
test  of  minute  musical  criticism  and  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  critics  because  of  the  mastery  of 
the  art  of  composition  which  they  display.  But 
over  and  above  this  technical  excellence  they  are 
a lofty  and  inspired  musical  expression  of  the  reli- 
gious thoughts  and  emotions  suggested  by  the 
words  of  the  liturgical  texts.  The  spirit  of  pray- 
er and  devotion  breathes  in  every  note. 

As  far  as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  this  mostly  on  faith— and 
very  often  at  the  hands  of  Protestant  writers.  In 
the  great  choirs  of  Europe  these  master  works 
have  lived;  they  are  still  frequently  heard.  Some 
years  ago  in  Germany  a Protestant  firm  went  to 
great  expense  to  issue  as  a tribute  to  the  Italian  mas 
ter’s  genius  a complete  edition  of  his  work  in  thirty- 
three  volumes.  In  this  country  we  have  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  judge  for  ourselves,  because 
our  choirs  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  sing 
music  which  requires  preparation  of  a special 
kind.  We  have  been  in  possession  of  a noble  ar- 
tistic heritage  which  we  have  neglected  and  failed 
to  appreciate. 

The  “Missa  Brevis"  is  one  of  the  shorter  and  at 
the  same  time  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
master’s  style.  One  hearing  of  a composition  of 
this  kind,  so  far  removed  from  all  worldly  influ- 
ence, representing  a musical  ideal  so  different 
from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  even  in 
a small  degree  its  excellence  and  appropriateness 
aa  a musical  accompaniment  to  the  great  Mystery 
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of  the  Altar.  Hence  it  will  be  repeated  this  Sun- 
day, March  19,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that 
it  may  become  familiar.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  “familiarity  breeds  contempt."  In  the  case 
of  a great  work  of  art  such  as  this,  familiarity  is  a 
prime  necessity  if  we  are  to  penetrate  the  purpose 
of  the  creative  artist  and  to  realize  in  ourselves 
the  impression  he  intended  to  make  on  our  souls 
by  his  work.  The  end  for  which  this  Mass  was 
written  is  not  to  display  the  technical  virtuosity 
of  the  composer  or  of  the  singers,  but  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  hearers  to  a closer 
unison  with  God.  Its  rendition  is,  therefore  a pe 
culiarly  potent  and  exalted  form  of  prayer. 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times , Phila. 


Mass  Composed  by  Former  Member  of  Choir  to 
Be  Sung. 

The  choir  of  St.  Boniface’s  Church,  Diamond 
and  Hancock  streets,  is  carefully  rehearsing  the 
Mass  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  is 
to  be  sung  on  Easter  Sunday.  This  Mass  was 
composed  by  Roman  Steiner,  a former  member  of 
the  parish  and  its  choir  and  a graduate  of  the  Catho- 
lic High  School.  He  is  at  present  teaching  music 
in  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is 
director  of  St.  Ignatius'  Church  choir,  Baltimore. 
Liturgically  the  Mass  is  a model,  and  as  to  har- 
mony, and  melody,  it  is  pleasing  and  devotional. 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times , Phila. 


How  To  Begin  Training  A Boy’s  Voice. 

By  Pkower  Symons. 

(Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.) 
OMEWHERE  between  B flat  (third  line)  and 
F (top  line)  you  can  succeed  in  eliciting 
from  boys  a tiny,  soft,  very  light  tone,  by  using 
the  vowel  ‘ oo"  (as  in  “loop’’)  or  syllables  using 
that  vowel  with  consonants  c,  n,  or  1;  as  ‘’coo" 
“noo"  or  “loo."  Say  nothing  of  tongue,  lips, 
head,  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Merely  pattern 
a light,  easy  tone  and  ask  the  boys  to  imitate.  See 
that  the  vowel  is  “oo"  and  not  “oh."  Have  them 
speak  it  after  you,  a number  of  times  till  they  get  it. 
Many  earnest  boys  will  frustrate  the  object  by  a 
tremendous  intake  of  breath  before  attempting  to 
sing  the  tone.  Tell  them  not  to  breathe  first. 
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8how  them  bow.  Take  an  extraordinay  amount 
of  breath.  In  a great  sigh  let  your  chest 
collapse,  then  without  taking  the  least  new  supply 
of  breath,  immediately  sing  a tone,  a string  of 
tones,  break  into  talking,  showing  them  how  you 
are  singing  or  talking  upon  breath  left  in  your 
body  after  seemingly  ejecting  all  that  was  there. 
They  will  be  astonished  and  will  quickly  “catch 
on.”  Frequently,  before  an  attack,  admonish  by 
quickly  saying  “no  breath”  (meaniug  “do  not 
take  a breath”)  aud  noting  that  they  do  not  raise 
their  shoulders,  and  the  battle  will  soon  be  won. 
Persevere  until  you  get  this  “pearl,”  this  tender, 
sweet  tone  above  the  range  of  the  so  called 
“chest”  tones.  The  sweeter,  even  the  softer,  the 
better.  Often  it  will  be  so  weak  that  it  will 
seem  worthless.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  It  is 
the  great  prize  you  are  seeking.  Patiently  elicit 
this  tone— insist  on  softness— on  “sweetness.” 
See  that  the  vowel  is  pure,  which  means  that  it 
is  a perfect  “oo.”  Secure  it  by  “patterning  a pure 
spoken  “oo,”  and  have  them  nay  it  a number  of 
times  till  it  is  correctly  sounded.  Let  the  boys 
“look  at”  the  sound.  Don’t  tell  them  anything 
about  shaping  lips  or  mouth. 

Here  let  me  digress  and  say  that  this  is  the  way 
to  teach  all  the  other  vowel  sounds,  and  indeed 
words.  Watch  that  every  vowel  souud  is  what 
it  is  meant  to  be  and  not  some  distortion  of  the 
lovely  thing  it  is.  Secure  it  .by  speaking  the 
vowel  (or  word)  in  a proper,  refined  and  simple 
manner,  make  your  boys  speak  it— in  its  pureness; 
and  then  say  “sing  it  just  like  that.  ^ on  will 
be  surprised  at  the  results,  and  at  pitfalls  you 
avoid  now  aud  later. 

Now  to  resume  our  exercise.  Starting  with  our 
newly- acquired  light— sweet  tone  slowly,  easily, 
lightly — have  the  lads  sing  downwards  a portion 
of  the  scale.  (All  exercises  should  be  parts  or  the 
whole  of  some  scale  or  key.)  At  first,  say,  “Doh, 
ti,  la,  sok;”  then  extend  it  two  notes  to  “mi;” 
finally  the  scale  of  eight  tones— doh  to  doh— but 
using  all  this  while  the  vowel  “oo”  or  syllable 
formed  with  that  vowel.  By  constaut  repetition 
of  the  downward  scale,  softly  and  sweetly,  you 
will  soon  have  an  even  scale  of  pure  tones.  By 
semitones  raise  the  pitch  of  your  starting  tone  un- 
til you  reach,  say,  A flat.  This  may  take  several 
lesson  periods,  but  having  secured  that,  it  is  ouly 
a matter  of  time  aud  practice  till  you  can  carry  it 
to  high  C.  Vary  the  exercise  by  giving  arpeggios 
downwards.  Then  attempt  scales  aud  arpeggios 
upwards,  always  starting  and  maintaining  very 
light  singing.  When  you  have  secured  a right 
habit  on  this  vowel,  then  practice  all  vowrels.  To 
use  one  rowel  to  the  neglect  of  the  others  is  very  harm- 


ful. The  one  first  used  is  to  secure  the  so-called 
“head  tones.”  I repeat,  teach  vowel  sounds  by 
pattern,  in  a speaking  voice.  Boys,  and  grown- 
ups too,  learn  best  by  Imitating  the  spoken  word. 
Most  of  us  retain  much  of  the  monkey  faculty  of 
mimickiug. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  important  matter 
of  fiual  cousouants.  Show  your  boys  by  speak- 
ing the  word,  taking  care  to  fully,  even  slightly  to 
exaggerate  the  final  consonant.  Have  them  say  it 
several  times  after  you.  A little  reminding  and 
they  will  give  you  crisp  word  endings  — Etude. 


URINQ  a meeting  of  the  organists  and 
Choirmasters'  Association  in  Manchester 
Eng.,  some  time  ago,  R.  H.  Mort,  Mus.  D.,  lectured 
on  The  training  of  boys'  voices.  The  lecturer  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  correct  breathing  and  advo- 
cated the  intercostal  method.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  larynx  should  be  concerned  with  the 
production  of  tone  only,  and  should  not  in  any  re- 
spect control  the  breath.  He  went  Into  great  de- 
tail in  explaining  the  methods  adopted  in  train- 
ing his  choirboys,  a number  of  whom  were  present 
to  illustrate  the  lecture.  Their  singing  proved 
the  success  of  the  lecturer’s  methods.  The  differ- 
ent vowel  colors  and  the  method  of  incorporating 
them  with  any  vowel  sung  was  carefully  explained 
and  well  illustrated.  This  idea  is  somewhat 
akin  to  what  is  generally  known  as  vowel 
modification,  but  was  presented  to  the  audience 
from  a different  standpoint.  Too  much  use  of  the 
rowel  “ oo ” was  deprecated  as  likely  to  make  the 
voices  sound  too  sombre.  The  difficulty  of  retain- 
ing good  vowel  tone  when  combined  with  conso. 
nants  was  dealt  with  and  useful  exercises  indicated 
The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  choir  trainers 
should  themselves  be  trained  singers,  and  said  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  they  took  lessons  in  the 
singing  of  Italian,  even  if  not  understanding  the 
language,  as  they  would  thereby  obtain  a better 
idea  of  correct  vowel  tone.  The  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  holding  rehearsals  in  the  chancel  was 
touched  upo  n , and  in  view  of  recent  discussions 
on  this  question  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the 
Choir-trainer  should  realize  the  fact  that  what 
would  probably  be  satisfactory  tone  in  a small 
practice  room  would  be  quite  unsuitable  in  a large 
church,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  music 
was  finally  to  be  rendered  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion,  after  which  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Dr.  Mort  for  his  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  lecture,  also  to  his  boys  for 
their  excellent  singing. — Organist  and  Choirmaster . 
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FALSESTTO  VOICE  CHANOED  BY  COUOH 
Practice  on  M Ahem”  Makes  4 1 John  E” 
Speak  in  Baritone 

KHSONS  with  falsetto  voices  may  cough  them 
down  to  baritones  if  they  follow  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Frank  Mead  Hallock,  neurologist  at  Cornell 
Medical  School,  who  describes  the  process  in  the 
current  number  of  “The  Medical  Record." 

Doctor  Hallock  tells  how  there  came  to  him 
one  John  E.,  who  could  not  sing  or  speak  except 
in  a shrieking  key.  Hi9  pipes  seemed  all  awry. 
He  was  also  stone  deaf.  Such  a stalwart  mao  was 
John  E. , and  so  vigorous  he  seemed  in  his  35  years 
that  Doctor  Hallock  started  an  expedition  after  hi9 
voice.  He  asked  the  man  to  clear  his  throat.  At 
the  end  of  a coughing  “ahem"  the  physician  de- 
tected a natural  voice,  so  he  had  John  E.,  prolong 
the  "ahem.'* 

“In  thi9  way,"  to  quote  Doctor  Hallock,  “he 
finally  proceeded  out  of  the  second  sound  a good 
full  tone  in  the  normal  register.  Iu  speaking  he 
still  lapsed  into  the  falsetto,  for  up  to  this  time  iu 
his  life  he  had  never  used  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  a normal  voice.  I saw  him  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and,  although  he  wa9  able  to  produce  the 
normal  register  tone,  when  carefully  guided  to  it, 
the  voice  would  still  often  break.  I practiced 
with  him,  going  from  one  note  to  another,  until  he 
he  got  the  range  of  an  octave.  That  was  all  I 
needed  for  practical  purposes.  His  voice  became 
more  and  more  free,  and  I told  him  to  go  home 
and  practice.’1 

Doctor  Hallock  says  that  on  the  third  day  he 
gave  the  patient  a copy  of  Longfellow's  poems 
and  theu  brought  in  a young  woman  to  hear  him 
read. 

The  fair  auditor,  who  knew  John  E.  well,  was 
(Carried  away  with  amazement. 

‘‘His  normal  voice,”  says  Doctor  Hallock,  “was 
now  thoroughly  established.  It  proved  to  be  a 
good  manly  baritoue.  He  telephoned  to  all  he 
knew  within  a hundred  miles  so  that  they  might 
hear  it." 

Several  months  after  that  the  physician  asked 
the  new  baritone  to  speak  to  him  in  a falsetto  voice, 
but,  although  John  E.  tried  to  oblige,  he  could  not 
utter  a sound  at  high  pitch. 

There  is  hope  that  he  may  cough  his  way  into 
the  bass  profundo  class. 


Boy  Choristers  and  Altar  Boys. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  going  on  in 
some  of  the  dailies  as  well  as  in  the  weekly  Cath- 
olic press  on  the  question  of  the  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing choirs  of  boys  to  render  the  liturgical 
music  in  compliance  with  the  “edict  of  Pope  Pius 
X.  on  the  subject. 


If  it  was  merely  a question  of  finding  boys  who 
could  sing,  boys  with  ample  voices  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  solemn  Gregorian  chants,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  to  contend  with.  Almost  any 
Catholic  parochial  school  has  plenty  of  boys  who 
have  more  than  once  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  render  harmoniously  some  of  the  best  musical 
works.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  organization,  a 
matter  of  putting  the  youngsters  through  a sys- 
tem of  discipline  and  impressing  on  them  the 
solemnity  and  reverence  which  become  tnose  tak- 
ing part  iu  the  singing  of  the  Mass.  The  boys 
should  be  chosen  and  carefully  selected  for  the 
vested  choir.  Not  every  boy  with  a good  voice 
should  be  among  the  number.  One  irreverent, 
thoughtless  youth  among  them  may  make  the 
successful  singing  of  the  Mass  an  impossibility. 

* * * 

If  we  are  to  have  vested  choirs  of  boys,  much 
depends  upon  the  organization  and  direction  of 
those  boys.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  voices. 
But  one  thing  is  certain  the  boys  must  be  well 
trained.  Not  every  pastor  nor  assistant  pastor 
has  the  time  in  our  Catholic  communities  to  de- 
vote to  this  task.  Protestant  pastors  and  their  as- 
sistants have  plenty  of  leisure  for  such  work. 
Who  then  is  to  train  those  boys  for  the  choirs 
which  we  are  told  must  be  the  choirs  of  the  fu- 
ture? They  ought  to  be  trained  in  the  parochial 
schools,  to  start  with,  and  then  those  large  congre- 
gations that  have  choir  directors  ought  to  give 
the  director  of  the  present  choir  full  charge  of 
these  boy  choristers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  no  harm  to  admit  that 
there  is  also  a crying  need  for  better  trained  altar 
boys.  Some  of  them  are  so  full  of  levity  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  age,  that  they  cause  no  little 
distraction  among  a congregation  eveu  on  the 
mo9t  solemn  occasions  and  not  infrequently  cause 
the  priest  uneasiness  and  auger.  — Ca tholic  Colum- 
bian Record. 


ANNUAL  CONCERT  GIVEN  BY  ST. 

ALOYSIUS’  CHOIR 

Fifty  Male  Voices  Under  Direction  of  Glenn 
W.  Ashley  Charm  Large  Audience. 

St.  Aloysius’  male  choir  of  fifty  voices  attracted 
a capacity  audience  at  Gonzaga  Hall  last  evening, 
when  the  organization,  under  direction  of  Glenu 
W.  Ashley,  was  heard  in  its  annual  concert.  Pre- 
cision of  attack  and  careful  attention  to  the  smal- 
lest detail  marked  the  work  of  the  choir  in  all  the 
choruses,  such  results  in  a body  of  singers  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  young  boys  being  a dis- 
tinct achievement.  Of  the  choral  numbeis,  those 
sung  without  accompaniment  were  most  etlective, 
and  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  “Ave 
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Maria  Stella,”  by  Grieg,  and  “The  Augelus,”  by 
Elgar,  both  sung  a cappella,  and  the  closing  num- 
ber, ‘‘Let  the  Heavens  Rejoice,”  from  Gaul's 
‘‘Holy  City,”  which  was  given  with  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

In  a sermon  preached  at  the  church  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart,  Holloway,  in  the  “seventies”— upon 
the  occasion  of  a collection  for  a new  organ — the 
late  Cardinal  Manning  expressed  his  views  very 
clearly  with  respect  to  Church  Music. 

The  Cardinal  asked,  “if  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  the  purest  and  highest  part  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church;  and  if  the  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God  be  so  conducted  that  the  people  can- 
not understand  it,  if  the  music  of  the  Church  be 


such  that  the  people  cannot  join  in  it,  if  what  is 
sung  is  sung  in  such  a way  that  the  people  cannot 
even  follow,  then  are  they  not  shut  out  from  their 
due  share  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church?” 

“More  than  this,”  urged  the  Cardinal,  “if  the 
music  is  of  a kind  which  exhibits  the  skill  of  the 
composer  and  the  personal  attainments  of  the  sing- 
ers, the  faithful  feel  at  ouce  that  the  atmosphere 
and  conditions  of  the  concert-room  or  of  the  thea- 
tre have  found  their  way  into  the  Sanctuary.” 

Anticipating  the  Mot  a Proprio  of  the  late  Pope 
Pius  X by  some  thirty  years  or  so,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning recommended  in  Catholic  Churches  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Gregorian  and  other  music  of  a purely 
ecclesiastical  character.  — Organist  and  Choirmaster 


PROGRAMMES. 


MUSICAL  PROGRAMMES 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Programmes  for  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Sunday 
at  the  Church  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Choir  of  Thirty  five  boys  and  twenty 
men  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan, 
D.  D..  Mr.  Alphonse  Heuermann,  Organist. 


PALM  SUM)  A 
Blessing  of  the  Palms, 

Hosanna  Filio  David 

In  Monte  Olivet! 

Sanctus 

Pueri  Hebraeorum 

Cum  Appropinquaret 


.Gregorian 

Croce 

Filke 

.Gregorian 

Gregorian 


solemn  hic;h  mass. 

Introit Domine  lie  longo Gregorian 

Kyrie Missa  Brevis Palestrina 

Graduale Temiisti  Gregcrina 

Credo Missa  Brevis Palestrina 

Offertory Improperinm Witt 

Sanctus.  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei... Missa  Brevis.. Palestrina 
Communion Pater Gregorian 


HOLY  THI  RSDA. 

Introit Nos  Autem Gregorian 

Kyrie Missa  “Benedieamus  Domino” Perosi 

Gloria-..  Missa  "Benedieamus  Domino” Perosi 

Graduale Christus  Factus  FiSt Gregorian 

Credo Missa  Brevis Palestrina 

Offertory Dextera  Domini Gregorian 

Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei. ..Missa  Brevis...  Palestrina 

Communion Domine  Jesu Gregorian 

Pange  Lingua Gregorian 


THREE  HOI  KS  AGON. 

Improperium 

O Domine  Jesu 

In  Monte  Oliveti 

Popule  Meus 

Tenebrae  Factus  sunt 

Ave  Verum 


Witt 

Palestrina 

Croce 

....  Vittoria 
Palestrina 
Mozart 


Kyrie 

Gloria 

Coiilitemini 


HOLY  SATL  HDA. 

..Missa  Brevis  Palestrina 

M issa  Pontifical  is Perosi 

....Gregoriu" 


Sanctus j 

Benedictus Missa  Pontiticalis ..Perosi 

Agnus  Dei ’ 

Yespere  Autem Gregorian 

Magnificat Falso  Bordone Pagella 

EASTER  SUNDAY. 

Mother  of  Sorrows  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Solemn  Pontificate  Mass. 

Kcee  Sacerdos  Filke 

J ntroit " Kesurrexi” Gregorian 

Gloria'”..'.  ( Missa  Solenmis Mon  tail  i 

Graduale  and  Sequence Gregorian 

Credo M issa  Solenmis Montani 

Offertory Terra  Tremuit Gregorian 

Motet Ilaec  Dies Ktt 

Sanctus ) 

Benedictus [ Missa  Solenmis Montani 

Agnus  Dei ) 

Communion Pascha  Nostrum Gregorian 


(Through  an  oversight  the  following  program 
was  omitted  in  the  list  of  Christmas  programs 
given  in  the  January  number  of  the  “Choirmas 
ter”) 


ST.  RAPHAEL’S  CATHEDRAL. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Alphonse  Dress,  Choirmaster. 


Introit Gregorian 

Kyrie  and  Sanctus  from  the  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


Gounod 

Choir,  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Gloria Missa  de  Nativitate B.  O.  Klein 

Choir,  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Graduale  and  Alleluia Gregorian 

Credo Missa  Solemnis ,J.  L.  Browne 

Offertory Gregorian 

Motet “Jubilate  Deo”  a cappella Mozart 

Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei I.  Reinberger  Op.  125 

Choir.  Organ  and  Orchestra. 


Communion Gregorian 

Recessional... .Adeste  Fideles  . ..Arranged  by  Rev.  A.  Dress 
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Specimen  programme  rendered  by  the  Vested 
Choir  of  boys  and  men  from  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege Dubuque,  Iowa,  Rev.  Alphonse  Dres9,  Ph. 
D.  Director,  in  their  tour  of  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois. 


Kyrie 

Gloria 

Bened  ictus 

Agnus  Dei 

Salve  Regina  

Hodie  Christus  Natus  est 

Ego  sum  pauper  et  dolens 

Impropcria 

(with  analytical  notes) 


Perosi 

H.  O.  Klein 

....Alphonse  Dress 

Oberhoffer 

Gregorian 

Nanini  flttto) 

Groce  (10*25) 

.Palestiina  (1500) 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  Prof. 
John  J.  Fehring  Choirmaster.  Choirs  consist- 
ing of  30  Seminarians,  40  men  and  boys.  Boys 
from  the  “Schola”  at  the  St.  Joseph  Orphan- 
age, Cincinnati. 

HOLY  WEKK. 

PALM  Sl'NDAY. 

Teree 

Hosanna (Four  Part) 

Responsory  ‘‘In  Monte" 

Preface  and  Sanetus  

Pueri  Hebraeorum 

Processional 

Gloria  Laus  et  Honor 

Ingrediente 

Proper Students 

Mass (Four  Part  a capella) 

Passion  Responses 

After  Offertory Tenebrae 


Seminarians 

Students 

llaydn 

Chant 

Chant 

Chant 

Chant 

....  Chant 

Chant 

Turton 

Fehring 

...Palestrina 


TENEBRAE,  WEDNESDAY  P.  M. 

All  Antiphons  and  Psalms Chant 

3rd  Noct.  Omitted. 

1st  Lamentation Most  Rev.  Archbishop 

1st  Responsory "In  Monte" Haydn 


2nd  Lamentation Rev.  E.  Anthony 

2nd  Responsory "Tristis" Haydn 

3rd  Lamentation (Four  Part) Stchle 

8rd  Responsory "Eoce  Vidimus" Haydn 

1st  Responsory  and  2nd  of  2nd  Noct Chant 

3rd  Responsory "Unus" Haydn 

Benedictus Fehring 

Christus  Factus Zingarelli 

Miserere .’. Ett 


Till*  RS DAY  A.  M. 

None 

Proper 

Ordinary 

Blessing  of  Oil 

Procession 

Vespers  Recited. 


....students 

Chant 

Dubois 

6 Chanters 
’ange  Lingua 


THURSDAY  TENEBRAE. 

Antiphons  and  Psalms Chant 

1st  Lamentation Most  Rev.  Archbishop 

2nd  Responsory "Onines  Amici" Haydn 

2nd  Lamentation Rev.  E.  Anthony 

2nd  Responsory "Velum" Haydn 

3rd  Lamentation 

8rd  Responsory... "Vinca" Chant 


1st  Responsory  2nd  Noel Tanquam Haydn 

2nd  Responsory ‘‘Tenebrae"  Palestrina 

3rd  Responsory Chant  sung 

Lauds, etc.,  same  as  before. 


FRIDAY  A.  M . 

None Students 

Passion  Responsory Students Air  by  Ett 

Ecce  Lignum  Chant 

Popule  Mens Chant 

Crux  Fidelis ’. -. Chant 

Vexilla  Regis Chant 

Vespers ‘Recited. 


FRIDAY  P.  M. 

Antiphons  and  Psalms Chant 

1st  Lamentation Most  Rev.  Archbishop 

1st  Responsory "Sicut  Ovis" Palestrina 

2nd  Lamentation Rev.  E.  Anthony 

2nd  Responsory ‘‘Jerusalem" Palestrina 

3rd  Lamentation Stehle 

3rd  Responsory Plauge Palestrina 

1st  Responsory  2nd  Noct Recessit Haydn 

2nd  Responsory O Vos Fehring 

3rd  Responsory Chant 

Lauds,  same  as  before. 

Way  of  the  Cross. 

Tenebrae Palestrina 


SATURDAY. 

None Students 

Chant  Throughout. 

Organ  beginning  at  Gloria  and  continuing  during  rest  of 
Mass. 


Chant  Proper. 
Rheinberger  Mass. 


Haec  Dies Dress 

Victimae  Paschali Chant 

Laudato  Dominum Ett 

Terra  Tremuit Gruber 


VESPERS 

Terra  Tremuit. 

Haec  Dies 

Tantum  Ergo 

Psalm  150 


Dress 

Klein 

,C.  Franck 


Holy  Week  and  Easter  at  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral 


Music  rendered  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Rev.  L.  P.  Manzetti, 
Conductor. 


PALM  SUNDAY. 

‘‘Hosanna  filio  David" (2  part  chorus),  Ravanello 

"In  Monte Oliveti"  ( 4 part  Falsobordoneb  Viadana-Manzetti 

"Pueri  Hsebicorum" (Traditional  Chant) 

"Gloria  Laus" 

"Ingrediente" 

Introit 

Graduate (4  part  Falsobordone).  Perruchot-Manzetti 

Communion (Traditional  Chant) 


WEDNESDAY. 

TENEBR.K. 

First  Lamentation (Traditional  Chant) 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER 


The  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  and  His  Great 
Work  in  Actively  Promoting  The  Cause 
of  Liturgical  Music. 

Address  delivered  by  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Archdioscesan 
Institute  of  Sacred  Music. 


Right  Reverend  and  Reverend  Fathers , and 
Rear  Friends: 

I gladly  bid  you  a most  cordial  welcome,  and  I 
earnestly  ask  the  Lord,  from  Whom  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  comes,  to  bless  abuudantly  the 
work  of  the  Summer  Course  of  Church  Music,  so 
that  it  may  be  productive  of  splendid  results.  And 
I assure  you  that  I regard  it  as  a singular  privilege 
to  address  you  at  the  solemu  opening  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  Any  one,  who  heartily  desires  to 
see  carried  out,  in  a becoming  aud  dignified 
manner,  the  solemn  and  inspiring  Liturgy  of 
Mother  Church,  must  feel  greatly  honored  to  be 
called  upon  to  address  those,  who  contribute  in  no 
■mall  measure  to  its  due  and  imposing  ceremonial. 
And  among  those,  who  render  this  inestimable 
service,  our  Catholic  organists  and  teachers  and 
members  of  Church  choirs,  hold  a most  prominent 
place.  But  this  is  a truth  so  evident  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Sublime  Character  of  This  Service. 

We  read  in  the  Apocalypse  of  tit.  John  that  God 
is  worshiped  in  heaven,  “where  His  glory  dwells," 
by  angels  and  saints,  who  ceaselessly  adore,  thank 
and  praise  Him.  So  we  on  earth  must  render  Him 
the  same  honor.  And  happily  we  possess  means, 
a ritual  act.  a solemn  ceremony,  instituted  by 
Christ  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  due 
homage  to  God  aud  of  obtaining  those  blessings, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  which  we,  still  ou  the 
terrible  battlefield  of  this  world,  stand  urgently 
in  need.  This  sublime  act  of  worship  is  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  commonly  called  the  Mass. 
Here  Christ  offers  Himself,  through  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Priest,  to  the  Eternal  Father  with  a 
heart  as  warm,  as  generous,  as  unselfish,  as  when 
He  suffered  Himself  to  be  immolated  ou  the  Cross. 
In  the  Mass  Christ  adores  God  for  us;  in  the  Mass 
He  thanks  God  for  us;  in  the  Mass  He  implores 
for  us  varied  and  innumerable  graces  and  bless- 
ings; in  the  Mass  He  pleads  for  us  poor  sinners  in 
this  vale  of  tears. 

The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  which  has  always  been 
properly  regarded  as  the  central  act  of  worship, 
has,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  been 


associated  with  prayers  and  ceremonies,  which, 
however,  have  undergone  some  changes  due  to 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.  However,  the 
principal  and  essential  parts  of  the  Mass  have  not 
been  subjected  to  any  notable  change,  because 
Mother  Church  has  ever  guarded  its  sacred  ritual. 

To  give  additional  pomp  to  our  worship  of  God, 
to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  Mass,  the  Church 
has  from  the  very  beginning  made  use  of  music. 
She  summons  to  her  aid — it  is  undoubtedly  true- 
all  the  arts  to  give  a magnificent  and  inspiring 
setting  for  her  worship  of  the  Lord;  she  commands 
architecture  to  devise  stately  temples,  painting 
and  sculpture  to  adorn  them  befittingly;  and  she 
employs  the  skill  of  the  embroiderers  and  the 
silversmiths  to  prepare  articles  needed  for  the  be- 
coming celebration  of  the  sacred  liturgy;  but  none 
of  the  arts  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  Divine 
service  as  the  Queen  of  Arts— music.  V It  has  be- 
come an  intimate  part  of  her  liturgy;  and  is  now 
the  setting  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  prayers 
of  the  Great  Sacrifice. 

* * * * 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  choir  has  a very  im- 
portant and  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of 
that  Sacred  Liturgy  by  which  we  adore,  praise  and 
implore  the  help  needed  for  soul  aud  body. 

Character  of  Music. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  very  interesting  Ques- 
tion: What  kind  of  music  should  be  used  in  the 
Sacred  Liturgy?  You  must  admit,  on  due  consid- 
eration of  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Mass, 
that  the  Music  used  by  the  choir  should  be  of  a 
character  in  accord  with  this  sublime  act;  that 
it  should  be,  if  possible,  a special  music,  truly  sa- 
cred and  consequently  in  a particular  manner 
adapted  to  the  altar.  As  liturgical  vestments, 
worn  by  the  priests,  are  entirely  different  from 
the  common  garments,  worn  at  home  or  out  on 
street;  as  the  vessels,  used  for  the  Sacred  Liturgy, 
are  different  from  the  goblets  for  the  table;  so  al- 
so it  is  most  desirable  and  befitting  that  the  music 
for  the  Sacred  Liturgy  should  be  distinct  in 
character  from  that,  used  and  heard  in  concert 
halls  and  temples  of  profane  music.  In  accordance 
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with  this  laudable  propriety;  the  Church,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  wisely  selected  a music, 
which  she  considers  suitable,  which  she  watches 
over  most  carefully  to  perserve  it  in  all  its  purity 
and  majesty.  She  even  directs  that  her  ministers 
be  familiar  witb  it,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ordained  that  ecclesiastical  students 
should  know  it,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  the 
Seminaries. 

Gregorian  Chant. 

The  music  which  may  be  called  the  Church's 
own  song,  is  known  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Chant, 
Plain  Chant.  It  is  often  — and  I might  say  com- 
monly— called  “ Gregorian  Chant.'*  It  must  not 
from  this  be  inferred  that  it  originated  in  the 
seventh  century  with  the  illustrious  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  the  great  Gregory  The  chant  bears 
his  name,  because  he  enriched  it,  codified  it  and 
lopped  off  unbecoming  redundancies.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  chant  existed  prior  to  St.  Gregory. 
It  is  not  improbable,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  it  is  of  apostolic  origin.  For  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that,  when  we  listen  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical chant,  we  hear  again  some  echoes  of  that 
music,  sung  by  the  Christians  in  the  catacombs. 
It  may  also  be  that,  when  we  assist  at  the  Plain 
Chant  of  a High  Mass,  we  hear  the  notes  of  that 
far-off  first  Mass,  said  by  our  Lord  Himself  on  the 
eve  of  His  Passion;  of  that  hymn  of  praise,  of 
which  the  Evaugelista,  Mathew  and  Mark,  made 
mention 

These  observations,  no  doubt,  may  bring  a 
smile  to  the  lips  of  some,  who  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  Gregorian  Chant.  They  may  contend  that 
these  are  rather  extravagant  statements,  originat- 
ing from  some  wild  enthusiast  for  Plain  Chant; 
they  may  maintain  that  it  is  without  life  without 
animation — a beggarly  and  dull  humdrum  perfor- 
mance. Such  adverse  impressions,  however  are 
due  not  to  the  character  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
but  to  the  defective  and  wretched  manner,  in 
which  it  is  rendered.  For  I have  listened  to  the 
chant,  sung  in  such  an  unskilful  manner,  that, 
with  the  best  will  and  widest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, I failed  to  see  in  it  either  beauty  or  devo- 
tion. I contend — and  I feel  you  will  be  convinced 
when  you  hear  it  sung  as  it  ought  to  be  sung— 
that  the  Plain  Chant  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  inspiring  and  devotional  music.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  great  composers  of  music 
and  of  other  distinguished  men  who  have  spoken 
of  it  in  terms  of  rapture.  Of  Mozart  it  is  reported 
that  he  stated  that  he  would  give  all  his  fame  for 
the  honor  of  having  composed  the  Plain  Chant 
music  of  the  “ Preface ” of  the  Mass.  One  day, 
being  present  in  church  at  the  singing  of  the  “ Sta - 
bat  Mater,”  he  exclaimed:  * Only  four  notes  and 


what  power."  Mendelssohn  wrote:  "I  cannot 
understand  how  Catholics,  who  in  theirown  church 
music  have  the  best  that  can  be  made,  can  put  up 
with  Mass  compositions,  which  are  not  even  passa- 
bly suitable,  but  outright  distracting  and  operatic.  ” 
Wagner  often  declared  : “that  it  was  a delight  to 
him  to  listen  to  Gregorian  Chant  and  to  the  com- 
positions of  Palestrina;  and  that  this  was  an  artis- 
tic treat  difficult  to  describe  in  words."  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  anything  Jbut  a Catholic,  a 
good  musician,  however,  said:  “A  man  must 
have,  I will  say  not  piety,  but  absolutely  no  taste, 
if  to  any  music  he  gives  the  preference  over  the 
choral  in  the  church.  It  is  preferable  to  the  sick- 
ly, theatrical  music,  which  in  many  churches  is 
given  in  its  place,  music  without  taste  or  de- 
cency and  respect  for  the  place,  which  it  profanes. 
Rousseau,  I am  sure,  would  make  a similar 
remark,  if  he  beard  some  of  the  music,  which 
today  is  at  times  inflicted  upon  patient  oongre- 
gations.  Sing  the  Gregorian  chant  as  it  ought 
to  be  rendered,  with  the  expression  and  shading 
prescribed,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  it 
is  grand,  beautiful,  soul-inspiring  and  helpful  to 
devotion. 


Palestrina  and  Other  Figured  Music. 

The  Church,  while  having  in  a particular  man- 
ner sanctioned  and  given  the  highest  approval  to 
the  Plain  Chaut,  does  not  forbid  other  music,  in- 
cluding figured  music.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
which  gave  so  much  attention  to  prescribe  many 
abuses,  did  not  fail  to  legislate  in  regard  to  church 
music.  That  famous  Council  appointed  a special 
commission  of  Cardinals,  charged  with  drawing 
up  rules  regarding  the  style  of  music  to  be  allow- 
ed in  Church.  Among  figured  music,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  Council  of  Trent,  set  in  the  fore- 
most place  the  Palestrina  Music,  It  approved— 
or,  perhaps,  more  correctly— tolerated  also  other 
figured  music,  but  only  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  Church,  realizing  that  musical  abuses,  which 
held  sway  from  time  to  time,  abounded,  when 
composers  forsook  the  Gregoriau,  and  built  up 
their  Masses  and  other  compositions  on  secular 
tunes,  directed  that  whatever  music  is  used  dur- 
ing the  Liturgy,  should  retain  the  character  that 
gives  the  dignity  and  prayerful  spirit  of  the  Gre- 
gorian. Wherefore: 

(1)  The  choral  character  of  the  Gregorian 
should  be  retained.  Dr.  Krutscheck  in  his 
“Church  Music  as  the  Church  Wills  lt,M  says: 
“True  Church  music  is  chorale,  and  figured 
music  which  in  its  fundamental  character  is  ad- 
equate to  it,  and  which  treats  the  sacred  text  ac- 
cording to  the  liturgical  laws.  By  fundamental 
character  is  meant  the  transcendent  spirit,  the 
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dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  chorale.’*  Hence 
long  solos  of  a soprano  or  an  alto,  or  of  a bass  or 
tenor,  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 

-(2)  Music,  that  does  not  help  devotion,  is 
to  be  excluded.  Very  apropos  are  the  words  of 
Dr.  Selbst.  In  a collection  of  lectures  on  Church 
Music  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  he  says:  "If  the 
vocal  music  of  the  Church  is  prayer,  aud,  indeed, 
her  solemn  prayer,  then  the  art  of  melody  and 
harmony  must  be'subservient  to  the  words  of  the 
prayer,  uot  rice  versa.  Auy  style  of  vocal  music, 
which  aims  at  display  by  its  skilfulness  and 
which  treats  the  text  as  a secondary  matter;  any 
music,  which  takes  the  attention  away  from  the 
prayers  and  attracts  it  to  itself;  which  gives  plea- 
sure to  the  senses  instead  of  inciting  devotion;  in 
other  words,  which  presumes  to  be  mistress, 
when  it  is  only  a humble  servant,  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  house  of  God.” 

I heartily  and  fully  endorse  these  words.  Con- 
sequently any  music,  that  mutilates  the  sacred 
text;  any  music,  that  does  uot  bring  out  the  senti- 
ment of  the  prayer,  that  does  not  stimulate  devo- 
tion, but  is  simply  and  purely  an  artistic  display, 
should  not  be  allowed  in  Church. 

(8)  The  music  must  not  protract  and  interrupt 
the  service.  Many  of  you  have  been  treated,  no 
doubt,  to  some  of  the  elaborate  Masses  of  Haydn 
If  so,  you  will  recall  that  the  celebrant  is  obliged 
to  wait  at  times  for  forty  minutes.  This  kind  of 
thing,  iu  itself,  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty , consid- 
ering that  the  celebrant  has  not  broken  hi*  fast. 
He  must  wait  after  the  ‘‘ Kyrie ;”  he  must  wait 
twenty  minutes  at  the  " Gloria ” and  “Credo-”  he 
must  wait  at  the  “ Preface ’’  and  after  the  “Can- 
non.”  Here  is  our  Lord  knocking  at  the  door,  as 
it  were,  eager  to  come  in  person  amongst  His  faith- 
ful people,  but  no.  He  must  wait  till  they  have 
finished  their  performace  in  the  organ  loft.  No 
sooner  has  the  first  part  of  the  consecration  taken 
place,  than  off  goes  the  organ  eotto  roce  with  the 
the  prelude  to  the  " Benedictu*”  Is  not  this  dis- 
honoring the  Holy  Sacrifice?  Is  the  repetition  of 
the  great  drama,  enacted  on  Calvary,  to  be  reduced 
to  fragments,  which  are  to  serve  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  a musical  composition? 

(4)  The  music  should  not  be  sensuous  in  char 
acter  or  an  adaptation  from  some  favorite  and 
brilliant  opera.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares; 
"All  profane,  impure  and  lascivious  music  is  to  be 
excluded  from  Church  service.”  The  S.  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  in  1884,  prescribes:  "Only  such 
vocal  music  is  allowed  in  the  Church,  as  is  of  an 
earnest,  pious  eharacter,  becoming  the  House  of 
God  and  the  praise  of  God,  and  being  in  close 
connection  with  the  sacred  text  is  a means  of  in- 
citing and  furthering  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.  ” 


But  how  often  and  how  flagrantly  are  these 
wise  regulations  violated  to  the  sad  detriment  of 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful?  If  any  one,  with 
some  music  in  his  makeup,  can  meditate  and  at- 
tentively follow  his  prayer  book  during  the  Masses 
of  Haydu,  Mozart  and  Gounod,  he  is  surely  not 
normally  built  but  has  something  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Take  a composition  like  the  ‘‘Fons  Amoris”  set 
to  modern  music  in  a most  theatrical  fashion;  one 
can  imagine  some  prima  donna  strutting  the 
boards  of  the  stage  in  the  character  of  an 
Injured  women,  exciting  her  followers  to 
avenge  her.  Or  take  an  equally  dramatic 
composition,  Rossiui's  " Tantum  Ergo ,”  which 
some  church  goers  get  by  way  of  a treat  on 
special  occasions,  sung  by  two  voices;  any  one, 
with  a little  musical  discrimination,  should  he 
hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  a concert  room,  would 
take  it  for  a sensuous  love  duet  from  some  Italian 
opera;  and  this,  indeed,  it  orginally  was.  At 
times  we  hear  an  "0  Salntari*  Hostia ” adapted  to 
the  music  of  romance  from  Gounods  “Faust” 
the  words  being  addressed  by  the  discarded  lover 
to  the  fallen  Marguerite.  What  an  association 
with  the  “ 0 SalutarU  Hoetia!”  A •* Tantum 
Ergo”  i9  sung  adapted  to  the  air  from  a sonata 
of  Mozart.  Being  Mozart’s,  the  air  is  lovely,  but 
what  of  that?  What  would  be  said  to  a represen- 
tative of  the  Divine  Infant,  dressed  in  an  elegant 
suit  of  knickerbockers;  or  to  astatueof  Our  Lady, 
adorned  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion?  Another 
" Tantum  Ergo,  ” heard  frequently,  is  the  music 
of  a prayer  from  Weber's  " Per  Freiechuetz . ” The 
prayer  with  the  following  scene  is  well  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  good  concerts,  for  it  is  a btarura 
■piece  with  great  siegers.  Again,  I say,  what  an 
association!  The  " Tantum  Ergo ” with  a love- 
stricken  maiden  in  a romantic  opera!  When  one 
listens  to  such  music,  as  we  have  just  described, 
can  he  keep  from  exclaiming  with  Canon  Witt, 
In  his  address  on  "Church  Music,”  delivered 
before  the  Congress  of  German  Catholics:  ' ‘O 
gentlemen,  have  pity  on  the  Catholic  people:  do 
not  make  them  vulgsr  and  sensuous  by  vulgar, 
sensuous  music”!  We  also  must  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  of  an  American  Bishop,  who  calls  such 
musical  performances,  "the  sacrilege  of  the  or- 
gan loft.”  Another  eminent  dignitary  of  the 
Church  and  of  acknowledged  authority  in  the  do- 
main of  Church  music  9aid:  "It  often  seems  to 
me  as  if,  whilst  unseen  angels  surround  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  altar  of  the  sanctuary, 
evil  spirits  have  taken  possession  of  the  organ  loft 
and  mock  Him  when  the  angels  adore.” 

(5)  The  music  should  give  force  and  expression 
to  the  prayers,  with  which  it  is  associated,  in 
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order  that  the  duly  assigned  office  of  aiding  the 
faithful  in  their  devotion  may  be  fulfilled.  Any 
music,  which  overshadows,  mutilates  or  renders 
obscure  the  words  of  the  sacred  liturgy,  should 
be  discarded.  Hence  in  the  Regolamento  of  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Rites  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy, 
Article  X,  we  read:  “To  safeguard  the  respect 
due  the  words  of  Liturgy  and  prevent  the  cere- 
mony becoming  too  long,  any  piece,  in  which 
words  are  found  to  be  omitted,  deprived  of  their 
meaning  or  indiscretely  repeated  i9  forbidden.1' 
It  is  but  too  evident  that  some  of  the  composers 
of  Church  Music  had  simply  in  view  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  the  skill  of  a composer,  and  for  this 
purpose  did  not  hesitate  to  take  all  kinds  of  liber- 
ty with  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy.  Music 
of  this  kind,  instead  of  fostering,  destroys  devo- 
tion. Let  one  only  ask  himself,  can  he  find  in 
Haydn's  4 Kyrie " a sinner’s  cry  for  mercy,  or  in 
the  “ Dona  Nobis”  an  humble  plea  for  peace, 
addressed  to  the  Lamb  of  God?  These  are  mostly 
operatic,  and  wind  up  like  a merry  dance. 

And  then  the  endless  repetition  of  single  words, 
so  inappropriate  in  a prayer  song;  ten,  twenty 
times,  Kyrie  by  itself,  and  then  eleison  as  often; 
in  the  ”Dona  Nobis,”  first  one  word,  dona,  over 
and  over  again,  and  pacem  the  same.  It  is  just  as 
preposterous  as  if  in  reciting  “Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,"  a man  should  think  he  could  im- 
prove the  words  by  repeating  Father  or  heaven  a 
great  many  times.  Not  seldom  the  stammering 
pa-pa  pacem  and  a-a  a amen  goes  on  through  doz- 
ens of  bars;  nay,  worst  of  all,  liberty  is  even  tak- 
en with  the  liturgical  text:  da  pacem  is  substituted 
for  dona  nobis  pacem,  in  order  to  suit  the  musical 
exigencies  of  the  composition. 

These  things  do  not  give  greater  animation  and 
more  fervent  expression  to  the  sacred  text,  and 
hence  should  be  avoided,  according  to  the  Regola- 
mento of  the  8.  Congregation  of  Rites,  1884,  Arti- 
cle I:  “Only  such  vocal  music,"  it  says,  “is  al- 
lowed in  the  churches,  as  is  of  an  earnest  and 
pious  character,  becoming  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  praises  of  God,  and  bting  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  sacred  text  it  is  a means  of  exciting 
and  of  furthering  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.” 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  in  his  day,  wrote:  “8t.  Au- 
gustine 9bed  tears  when  he  was  present  at  the 
Church’s  service  and  heard  the  beautiful  cbaut, 
certaiuly  not  on  account  of  the  singing  but  be- 
cause the  words  so  touched  him.  But,  if  he  were 
present  in  some  of  our  churches  now -a  days,  ;he 
would  shed  tears  not  from  holy  emotion,  but  be- 
cause he  would  hear  singing  only,  and  could  uot 
make  out  what  was  being  sung." 

The  music  should  help  to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  text.  Wherefore  the  singers 


ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  ’ 
words,  for,  without  such  knowledge,  they  cannot 
put  the  proper  spirit  into  what  they  sing.  Final- 
ly, let  there  be  no  mutilation,  no  murdering  of 
the  text.  Do  not  make  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Roy- 
al Prophet,  the  Fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  say  what  was  altogether  foreign  to  their 
intention. 

Tbe  Function  of  the  Organ. 

The  Church  has  always  looked  with  unfavora- 
ble eye  on  all  instrumental  music  at  her  services. 
This  statement  may  surprise  some  persons,  but  it 
is  still  true.  At  the  present  day  even  an  organ  is 
not  allowed  in  the  Pope’s  Chapel;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  that  instrument  was  officially 
adopted  and  obtained  a kind  of  citizenship  in  the 
Church.  But  the  Church  does  not  allow  the  or- 
gan an  independent  place  during  a liturgical  ser- 
vice, beyond  the  playing  of  a prelude,  an  inter- 
lude during  the  joyful  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
tbe  function  should  occupy  more  time  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  singing. 

The  following  directions  must  be  followed  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  organ: 

(1)  No  profane  or  operatic  piece  should  be 
played.  Organists  sometimes  take  it  for  granted 
that  auy  march,  headed  “Priests'  March,”  from 
an  opera  is  suitable  for  a Catholic  Church,  though 
the  priest,  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended, 
may  have  been  a Turk,  an  Egyptian  or  a Jew. 
Just  now  the  "Pilgrims*  March ” from  Wagner’s 
“ Tanuhauser " crops  up  in  many  churches.  How 
often  are  we  played  out  of  church  to  the  strains 
of  a hackneyed  march  from  a popular  opera. 

(2)  That  the  organ  only  has  in  a way  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Church.  It  enjoyed  this  priv- 
ilege; and  other  instruments,  90  called  orchestral 
music,  are  only  tolerated  to  a very  limited  de- 
gree. It  is  evident  from  the  “ Ceremoniale  Episco • 
porum " that  the  con9eut  of  the  Bishop  must  be 
sought  and  obtained  for  each  occasion,  when  it  is 
iuteuded  to  have  music  scored  for  instruments. 
Noisy  instruments,  like  the  drum,  cymbals,  trian- 
gle, are  forbidden  under  all  circumstances.  The 
Church  knows  full  well  the  danger  of  orchestral 
music  gliding  easily  into  profanities  unsuited  to 
the  sanctuary,  over-shadowiug  and  obscuring  the 
text.  In  the  U9e  of  the  organ  or  any  instrument  in 
the  Church,  the  words  of  the  text,  are  the  first  and 
foremost  concern.  Listen  to  the  very  pertinent 
words  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  declared  that  "all 
instruments  are  inadmissible,  which  give  to  the 
text  a more  or  less  theatrical  character,  and  those 
only  may  be  used,  which  by  their  character  give 
emphasis  to  the  words  sung:  the  only  reason  for 
their  being  used  at  all  is  to  impress  the  words 
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more  firmly  on  the  mind,  to  aid  the  faithful  in 
their  devotion,  to  kindle  tender  love  of  God  and 
of  heavenly  things.  To  allow  the  instrument  to 
predominate,  to  overload  the  singing/’  he  says, 
“is  altogether  objectionable  and  forbidden  ” 
The  same  principle  is  insisted  upon  by  Pius  X in 
his  famous  “ Motu  Proprio”  on  Church  Music. 

(8)  The  organ— and  the  same  holds  good  of 
any  other  musical  instrument  used  in  church- 
should  not  dominate  and  drown  the  vocal  music 
Alas,  how  often  does  this  not  happen?  The  ten- 
dency now  a-days  is  toward  larger  organs  witlv  a 
corresponding  abundance  of  “fancy”  stops.  Or- 
ganists strive  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  effects 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  costly  organ  pur- 
chased by  the  congregation.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult? Either  the  singer,  in  an  effort  to  be  heard, 
will  shriek,  and  no  pure  vocal  tone  be  heard,  or, 
if  beauty  of  tone  is  aimed  at,  it  is  effectually 
drowned  by  the  orgau.  li.  R.  Terry,  speaking 
on  this  subject,  aptly  remarks:  “I  never  hear  one 
of  these  barnyard  performances  without  a feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  old  lady,  who  Implored  an 
organist,  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  vox  Jiu - 
mana  stop,  not  to  play  that  wobbly  nux  vomica 
stop,  as  it  always  made  her  think  of  her  poor  dead 
Fido.”  The  fuuction  of  the  organ  is  to  accom- 
pany the  choir,  not  to  lead  it:  to  embellish  the 
singing,  not  to  smother  it.  Iu  too  many  cases, 
singers  regard  the  organ  as  their  prop  and  sup- 
port, and  even  as  their  leader.  This  slate  of 
things  implies  an  obtrusive  organist  or  an  incom- 
petent choirmaster,  and  the  remedy  in  either  case 
is  obvious. 

* * * * * 

Rendition  of  Music  Should  Be  Hood. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  that  to 
music  is  assigned  an  important  and  sacred  place 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church;  that  it  should  be  of 
a style  and  character  becoming  its  sublime  pur. 
pose;  that  Mother  Church,  while  she  declares  that 
Gregorian  Chaut  is  best  suited  for  the  Liturgy, 
still  allows,  under  certain  restrictions,  also  other 
music;  and  that,  to  accompany  and  sustain  the 
singers,  the  organ  may  be  used,  but  not  auy  other 
instruments  without  permission  of  the  Bishop. 
But,  even  when  all  this  is  complied  with,  the  mu- 
sic may  still  be  defective,  because  not  properly 
rendered.  To  attain  this  perfection,  there  are 
chiefly  four  things  required: 

(l)  The  members  of  the  choir  ought  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  text.  Without 
such  knowledge  the  singing  will  be  dead  and  with- 
out any  feeling.  Hence  choirmasters,  before  un- 
dertaking to  drill  the  choir  in  singing  a piece  of 


music,  should  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
A translation  of  the  Latin  version  should  be  ob- 
tained and  carefully  studied. 

(2)  Adequate  time  should  be  given  to  practice. 
With  the  self  satisfaction,  begotten  of  ignorance, 
singers  at  times  think  it  beneath  their  dignity, 
and  a reflection  on  their  musical  capacity  to  be 
asked  to  give  further  practice  to  a piece  of  music, 
after  they*  consider  that  they  “know  it.”  How 
far  they  are  from  really  knowing  it  can  be  best 
told  by  the  long  suffering  congregation,  con- 
demned to  listen  to  them  on  Sundays.  This  fatal 
complacency  among  some  singers  blights  our 
church  music.  Anxious  to  shine  in  grand  per- 
formances, they  despise  the  only  means,  by 

-which  good  performances  become  possible,  name- 
ly, regular  and  systematic  practice. 

(3)  Proper  vocal  training,  especially  as  regards 
the  boys.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  there  is 
nothing  that  equals  the  pure  passionless  quality 
of  the  boy's  voice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  responsive  instruments,  and  the  training  and 
handling  of  it  is  an  art  in  itself;  yet  how  many 
of  our  choirmasters  realize  this?  How  many 
have  given  to  this  art  any  kind  of  study,  and  even 
moderate  attention?  R.  R.  Terry,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  related  an  experience  of  his  in 
the  following  words:  “I  have  sometimes  attended 
Masses  at  churches,  where  a reverently  conducted 
male  choir  had  replaced  the  former  ‘west  end* 
mixed  one;  where  the  music  was  carefully  chosen 
and  liturgical  in  character;  where  the  Proper  of 
of  the  Mass  was  sung  to  the  authorized  Plain 
Chant;  where  the  organ  was  unobtrusively  and 
tastefully  played;  where,  in  fact,  it  was  obvious  that 
no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  music  worthy  of 
the  great  occasion.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  the 
general  effect  was  excruciating,  owing  to  the 
Binging  of  the  boys,  whose  untrained  voices  and 
coarse  chest  notes  quite  neutralized  the  perfection 
of  everything  else.  It  was  saddening  to  see  this 
perfection  so  very  near,  and  yet  so  far  off;  and  all 
for  want  of  a little  elementary  knowledge  of  voico 
production  and  voice  culture." 

(4)  The  music  selected  must  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  singers.  It  is,  indeed , ludicrous  at  least, 
to  see  the  lighthearted  way,  in  which  some  of  our 
little  mission  choirs  will  attack  heavy  and  difficult 
Masses,  that  would  tax  the  resources  of  a highly 
trained  choir  * * * A choir  should  be  allowed  to- 
eing no  music,  which  it  cannot  properly  render.  It 
is  folly  for  singers  to  attempt  music  beyond  their 
power,  and  a grave  mistake  to  despise  all  but  dif- 
ficult compositions.  Some  of  the  sublimest  mu- 
sic ever  written  is  simplicity  Itself.  We  need  on- 
ly mention  Palestrina’s  " Improper ia”  and  Mo- 
zart’s “Ave  Verum ” as  instances  of  this. 
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Conclusion. 

If  the  ideas  and  principles  expressed,  very  im- 
perfectly, perhaps,  in  this  lecture,  are  laid  to  heart 
by  those,  who  have  charge  of  our  choirs,  it  will 
be  possible  in  Qod’s  good  time  to  bring  about  a 
much  needed  reform  in  Church  Music. 

We  see  before  us  the  Religious  in  charge  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  colleges  and  academies;  organists, 
directors  of  choirs  and  singers,  who,  with  no  little 
inconvenience,  are  attending  this  Summer  Course 
of  Music.  Their  presence  is  an  evidence  to  us 
that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  Church  Music. 
They  have  gathered  here  in  the  musical  city  of 
Cincinnati  to  listen  to  those,  who  have  made  mu- 
sic, and  particularly  Church  Music,  a special  study. 
Their  lectures  and  illustrations  will,  I am  sure, 
prove  most  beneficial  to  you,  for  you  will  un- 
doubtedly profit  by  what  you  hear  and  see.  And 
you  will  leave,  determined  to  render  all  the  assis- 
tance you  can  to  make  Church  Music  not  a tawdry 
imitation  of  the  outside  world,  but  an  art  of  its 
own,  inspired  by  the  sacred  Liturgy,  and  con- 


forming in  all  things  to  the  pattern,  shown  upon 
the  mouutain. 

Let  the  members  of  the  choir  be  ever  mindful  of 
their  sacred  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  holy  Liturgy,  We  are  told 
that,  for  the  service  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Zion, 
which  has  passed  away,  God  inspired  King  David 
to  set  apart  the  sous  of  Asaph,  Heman  aud  Ide- 
thun,  to  “prophesy  with  harps  aud  with  psalteries 
and  cymbals’'  (1  Paralip.  25,  1.)  Who  shall  then 
be  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  music  and 
song  in  the  temples  of  the  new  and  more  ample 
covenant?  Shall  they  not  be  set  apart  from  other 
men?  Should  they  not  be  holy  aud  zealous,  join- 
ing goodness  to  skill,  and  true  religious  feeling 
with  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  and  noble  art? 
Were  it  permitted,  the  angelic  hosts  themselves 
would  throng  from  the  heavens  to  bring  their 
golden  harps  and  their  everlasting  song  to  the 
service  of  the  Christian  altar.  How  sublime  then 
aud  privileged  is  the  function  of  the  Catholic 
church  choirs  1 


Hymns  and  Hymn  Books. 

By  Hymnologus. 

( Continued) 


B.  Some  American  Hymn  Books. 

S the  title  of  this  second  part  indi- 
cates,  it  is  only  some  of  our  hymn 
books  that  we  shall  here  review;  they 
are  however  all  characteristic  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies, the  good  or  the  bad. 

1.  St.  BasiV 8 Hymnal . Compiled  from 
approved  sources.  12th,  Edition.  Toronto , 
Canada;  St.  HichaeVs  College. 

Some  time  ago,  when  we  read  in  the 
London  Tablet  a criticism  by  Dr.  Terry 
of  the  music  of  the  “Armagh  Hymnal,” 
we  could  not  help  thinking  of  St.  Basil’s 
Hymnal.  Here  are  some  of  Dr.  Terry’s 
words : “The  Armagh  Hymnal  contains 
music  so  incredible  that,  but  for  a rea- 
son which  will  appear  later,  I should 
have  declined  to  review  it.  I have  never 
approached  a task  with  greater  reluc- 
tance.” “It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  musical  setting  is 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  not 
as  a ghastly  joke.”  “It  is  a monument 


of  musical  illiteracy.”  “In  these  severe 
but  necessary  criticisms  I think  I do 
better  service  than  the  inspired  critic- 
who — in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Month — wrote  (in  a sigued  article)  : 
'From  every  point  in  view — literary,  his- 
torical, and  musical , — the  Armagh 
Hymnal  may  be  commended  to  the  En- 
glish student  of  hymnody.’  My  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  editor  of  The  Month. 
His  is  not  the  only  journal  which  has 
been  badly  fclet  down’  in  this  way.” 

Tfl  NFORTU N ATE LY  also  in  regard  to 
^ St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  many  that 
stand  in  high  places  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  “let  down.”  What  our 
verdict  on  this  hymnal  \*  ill  be  is  hereby 
intimated.  Yret  in  condemning  this 
wretched  work  we  are  in  the  best  com- 
pany. Fr.  Bonvin’8  strictures,  which 
we  quoted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
first  part  of  this  article,  manifestly  refer 
to  this  book;  Joseph  Otten  likewise 
classes  it  among  hymnals  which  he  calls 
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‘‘miserable  excuses  for  Catholic  hymn 
books”  and  “trashy  collections,  corrup- 
ting children’s  taste  and  rendering  it  al- 
most impossible  to  initiate  them  into 
music  and  religious  poetry  worthy  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  in  accord  with  Catholic 
intelligence.” 

ilN  fact  as  regards  unchurchliness, 
" musical  incompetence  and  depravity 
of  taste  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  is  t^he  sad- 
dest hymnbook  we  have  ever  laid  eyes 
on.  It  offers  with  few  exceptions  the 
most  vulgar  melodies  in  nothing  but 
dance  and  march  rhythms,  most  misera- 
bly harmonized  and  abounding  in  snatch- 
es from  the  most  profane  ditties  and 
operettas.  Not  content  with  such  snatch- 
es, it  literally  takes  over  entire  secu- 
lar songs,  and  bungles,  curtails  or  ex- 
tends them,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  its 
texts.  A few  examples : No  41  is  nothing 
buc  the  Russian  folk-song  circulating  in 
Germany  since  about  1843  under  the 
name  Das  Dreigespann:  “Seht  ihr  drei 
Rosse  vor  dem  Wagen  und  diesen  jungen 
Postilion?”  No  16  is  the  Styrian  Yodler  : 
“Wenn  der  Schnee  von  der  Alma  weg- 
gageth,”  composed  by  Hisel  in  Graz 
(1820) ; No.  25  is  Prach’s  well-known 
song  “Das  Alphorn.”  No.  186  presents 
the  entire  melody  (with  the  addition  of 
two  nourishes)  of  the  Thuringian  folk- 
song: “Ach,  wie  ist’s  mbglich  dann, 
dass  ich  dich  lassen  kann,”  ascribed  to 
Kiicken,  but  composed  by  Lux  in  1827. 
No.  22  is,  note  for  note,  the  American 
popular  song-tune:  “The  Vacant 

Chair”.  Nos.  57  and  66  are  French  sec- 
ular songs.  No.  1 is  borrowed  from 
Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The 
melody  is  sung  in  the  opera  byEdgardo, 
as  he  stabs  himself  at  the  grave  of  his 
lady  love.  An  edifying  association  of 
ideas  in  church! 

OWEVER  much  out  of  place  these 
tunes  are  in  church,  they  are  at  least 
music.  But  can  this  honorable  designa- 
tion be  given  to  w hat  is  original  in  St. 
Basil’s  Hymnal,  so  dreadfully  barren  in 
ideas  and  vulgar  as  it  is?  Example  1 of 
our  musical  app.endix  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  this,  while  the  second  example 
shows  how  unlit  for  the  organ  and  how 
wretched  the  harmonization  largely  is. 

The  texts  from  a literary  standpoint 


are  worthy  of  the  music : throughout  we 
find  sentimental  doggerel,  poor  in  ideas 
and  disjointed  in  thought;  at  times  quite 
meaningless.  Let  us  open  the  book  at 
random,  for  instance  at  No.  91 : 

“Queen  of  Heaven,  when  we  are  sad, 

Best  solace  of  our  pains; 

It  tells  us,  though  on  earth  we  toil, 

Our  Mother  lives  and  reigns. 

Mary!  dearest  name  of  all. 

The  holiest  and  the  best,  * 

The  first  low  word  that  Jesus  lisped 
Laid  on  His  Mother's  breast.” 

“It,”  both  in  grammar  and  in  sense, 
is  awkward  and  unclear.  And  should 
Our  Lady’s  name  really  be  to  us  the 
dearest  of  all,  the  holiest  and  the  best? 
What  about  the  name  of  her  Divine  Son? 
And  did  Jesus  really  call  His  Mother  by 
name,  as  the  first  word  that  crossed  His 
lips,  or  did  He  do  so  at  all  in  His  life? 
Even  we  poor  mortals  have  more  respect 
for  our  mothers.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
next  number  (92) : 

“Mother  dearest,  Mother  fairest, 

Help  of  all  who  call  on  thee; 

Virgin  purest,  brightest,  rarest, 

Help  us,  help,  we  cry  to  thee; 

Mary,  help  us,  help , we  pray. 

Help  us  in  all  care  and  sorrow; 

Mary,  help  us,  help,  we  pray.” 

Help,  help,  help,  and  again  help! 

No.  93  serves  us  with : 

“Oh!  we  pray  thee,  loved  Mary, 

Mary,  fondiy  we  entreat.” 

And  number  87  with  : 

“Let  us  sleep  on  thy  (Mary’s)  breast  while  the 
night  taper  burns, 

And  wake  in  thy  care  when  the  morning  returns.” 

What  sentimental,  prosaic,  and  unduly 
familiar  language! 

No.  99: 

“Thou  hast  made  our  desert  bloom; 

Mary,  deign  to  hear  our  prayer; 

If  to-night  we  seek  the  tomb, 

Shine  upon  the  desert  there.” 

No.  109: 

“A  wanderer  here  through  many  a wild, 

Whe*e  few  their  way  can  see, 

Bloftm  with  thy  fragrance  on  thy  child, 

O Mary,  remember  me.” 
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In  No.  81,  a barcarolle,  whose  harmon- 
ies, in  all  but  one  and  a half  bars,  oscil- 
late exclusively  between  the  tonic  and 
the  dominant,  the  poet  (!)  or  poetess  ( !) 
petitions : 

“Ora  pro  nobis,  the  wave  must  rock  our  sleep , 
Ora,  Mater,  ora,  star  of  the  deep." 

This  petition  is  quite  superfluous : the 
melody  and  its  harmonization  do  all  the 
rocking  to  sleep  required. 

And  such  a book  that  stands  beneath 
all  criticism  pretends  to  be  “compiled 
from  approved  sources,”  and  dares  in  its 
preface  to  speak  of  a “great  end”  which 
the  hymnal  serves.  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  compilation,  that  has  had  a 
sale  of  600,000  copies,  can  in  its  preface 
maintain  with  but  too  much  truth  it  is 
“patronized  and  encouraged  by  the  de- 
voted educational  communities  through* 
out  Canada  and  the  United  States.” 

2.  The  De  La  Salle  Hymnal.  By  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools . New 
York . La  Salle  Bureau  (1913.) 

E preface  of  the  book  says : “The 
De  La  Salle  Hymnal  is  offered  to  the 
Catholic  public  in  the  sincere  hope  that 
it  may  be  a valuable  aid  in  religious 
training . . . It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  impression  be  good  and  the  emo- 
tion noble . This  Hymnal  aims  to  secure 
both  results.  It  has  retained  what  was 
good  in  its  predecessor,  the  Catholic 
Youth's  Hymn  Book , while  studiously 
avoiding  its  defects.  The  frank  admis- 
sion of  defects”  in  the  former  book  is 
gratifying.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  vied 
with  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  in  musical 
wretchedness  and  scandalous  unchurch- 
liness.  We  willingly  concede  to  the 
preface  that  the  harmonization  has  now 
been  put  on  a higher  level,  that  “the 
organ  accompaniment  has  been  adapted 
to  the  organ”  and  that  “piano  arrange- 
ments have  been  excluded.”  But  much 
of  the  bad  has  been  taken  over  from  the 
former  book,  and  all  the  good  that  is  new 
is  not  of  the  best;  one  rather  observes 
even  in  what  is  proper  from  a musical 
ecclesiastical  standpoint,  a predilection 
for  what  is  mediocre  and  superficial,  and, 
where  possible,  bordering  on  the  trivial. 
The  musician  must  emphatically  protest 
against  the  first  portion  of  the  following 


assertion  in  the  preface,  namely  that 
“every  tune  in  the  book  is  ether  of  ac- 
knowledged worth  as  music  or  has  long 
been  associated  with  Catholic  traditions 
in  this  country.”  We  should  like  to  see 
the  musician  who,  for  instance,  has  “ac- 
knowledged the  worth”  of  No.  64  (see 
No.  3 of  our  musical  appendix).  And 
there  are  a number  of  such  pieces  in  the 
book.  More  than  one  is  a medley  of  frag- 
ments from  secular  songs ; this  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  every  section  of  No.  161  How 
amusing,  or  rather  how  revolting  it  is  to 
hear  in  a “Jesu  dulcis  memoria”  in  one 
passage  the  strain:  “Kann  i gleich  nit 
all  weil  bei  dir  sein”  from  the  South- 
German  love  ditty  : “Muss  i denn  zum 
Stiidtele  ’naus;”  and  in  the  following 
phrase  that  of  “O  jerum,  jerum,  jerum, 
O quae  mutatio  rerum  !”  from  the  stu- 
dents song:  “O  alte  Burschenherrlich- 
keit!” 

7TINF0RTUNATELY  the  lame  excuse 
^ that  many  hymns  “have  long  been 
associated  with  Catholic  traditions  in  this 
country”  is  applied  but  too  often  in  this 
book.  These  are  nothing  but  objection- 
able traditions  that  are  in  strongest  oppo- 
sition to  theMotu  Proprio  of  PiusX.,  to 
which  the  preface  dares  declare  that  the 
hymnal  conforms,  and  are  far  from  ef- 
fecting the  “good  impression,  noble 
emotion,  and  religious  training”  to 
which  the  book  pretends  to  aspire.  And 
why  should  a new  book  be  published,  if 
the  former  unworthy  music  is  anyhow 
to  be  retained?  In  that  case  the  old 
fleshpots  of  Egypt  might  continue  to  ap- 
pease the  ungodly  hunger. 

The  editors  assure  us,  that  “the  edi- 
torial file  has  been  applied  unsparingly 
to  all  the  vernacular  verses,  in  order  to 
secure  both  good  English  and  conformity 
to  the  musical  rhythm  of  the  hymns”. 
The  musical  unfitness  of  the  book  taken 
as  a whole  relieves  us  of  the  trouble  of 
testing  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  All 
in  all  we  say  with  Father  Bonvin  : “Little 
is  gained  by  re-editing  certain  hymnals 
under  a different  name  after  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  numbers  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harmonic  dress.  Such 
books  are  beneath  all  criticism;  they 
simply  cannot  be  improved;  they  can 
benefit  the  cause  only  by  disappearing 
entirely.” 
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3.  The  American  Catholic  Hymnal: 
According  to  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Hie 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.;  written , arrang- 
ed and  compiled  especially  for  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Marist  Brothers . P . J . Kenedy  tfe  Sons , 
New  York  (1913). 

HE  compilers  of  this  book,  according 
to  the  preface,  look  upon  it  as  a 
“notable  work”,  whose  tunes  are  “re- 
markable for  their  religious,  prayerful 
tone”.  “Old  favorite  airs  of  recognized 
worth  are  indeed  also  included”,  but 
“many  of  the  hymns  are  wholly  new”. 
Also  here  the  musician  will  be  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion  as  to  the  “recognized 
worth”  of  these  “old  favorite  airs”.  As 
to  the  “religious,  prayerful  tone”,  the 
rhythm  of  popular  ditties  and  waltz  and 
march  movements  do  not  indeed  cele- 
brate such  orgies  in  this  book  as  for  in- 
stance in  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal;  neverthe- 
less very  many  pieces  also  in  this  re- 
spect have  much  that  is  trivial  about 
them,  and  where  the  rhythm  is  worthy 
and  removed  from  wordly  ways,  the 
commonplace  and  uninspired  melody 
leaves  us  too  indifferent  to  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  our  religious  feeliugs. 

Amateurishness  with  all  the  barren- 
ness of  idea  a lack  of  taste  usually  as- 
sociated with  this  term  is  the  signature 
of  this  work.  The  melodies  resemble 
one  another,  like  one  egg  does  another. 
The  collection  claims  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  Motu  Proprio;  at  any 
rate  however  it  sorely  lacks  the  second 
qualification  set  down  in  that  papal  doc- 
ument for  all  church  music,  namely, 
“true  art”.  Even  a simple  hymn  can 
and  should  be  true  art. 

By  the  way,  the  insipid  Lourdes  Pil- 
grim tune  with  the  wrong  Latin  accen- 
tuation of  the  last  syllables  of  the  re- 
frain: “Ave,  avd,  ave,  Maria”  is  in  this 
hymnal  (No.  344)  ascribed  to  Brother 
M.  J.  The  latter  put  the  words:  “All 
hail,  etc.”  to  the  passage  in  question, 
and  has  thus  evaded  the  offensive  ac- 
centuation. The  first  part  of  the  hymn 
is  really  a paragon  of  musical  simplicity 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  term.  For 
the  sake  of  curiosity  we  reproduce  the 
whole  tune  in  our  musical  appendix  No. 
4. 


It  is  a pity  that  the  book  should  have 
such  a splendid  makeup  and  exemplary 
binding:  wherever  one  opens  the  rather 
large  volume  it  lies  flat. 

4.  Crown  Hymnal . By  Rev . Z.  «/. 
Kavanagh  and  James  M.  McLaughlin . 
Ginn  (&  Co.,  Boston.  (1911). 

O form  a judgment  of  this  book  the 
following  features  may  serve:  It 
contains  much  from  Lambillotte.  As 
meritorious  as  were  the  labors  of  this 
religious  in  the  field  of  Gregorian  Chant, 
so  much  too  did  lie  work  harm  by  his 
own  compositions,  which  must  be  de- 
clared models  of  bad  taste  and  unehurch- 
liness.  The  Crown  Hymnal  futhermore 
borrows  entire  pieces  from  secular 
music.  A few  examples  of  this:  No.  34 
{Graces  from  my  Jesus  flowing)  is  lit- 
erally the  Andante  grazioso  of  the  Sona- 
ta in  the  A major  by  Mozart.  No.  43  is 
a Russian  folksong  that  imitates  the 
pealing  of  bells;  and  No.  48  is  a French 
song  of  which  we  can  just  now  recall 
only  the  words  of  the  refrain:  “O  ma 
patrie,  o mon  pays.” 

In  othei  numbers  we  are  reminded 
now  of  this,  now  of  that  secular  piece ; 
thus  in  the  unspeakably  trivial  melody 
of  No.  37  (My  Jesus,  l^ord,  my  God,  my 
all)  the  middle  part  is  identical  with 
the  passage:  “So  viel  Voglein  als  da 
fliegen,”  from  the  German  song  “So 
viel  Stern’  am  Himmel  stehen.”  This 
passage  after  all,  though  not  churchly, 
is  anyhow  the  only  musically  respect- 
able turn  in  the  whole  piece.  The  mis- 
erable hymn  is  found  in  all  our  bad 
hymnals  and  is  much  sung.  How  can  a 
good,  not  to  say  an  ecclesiastical  taste, 
thus  thrive  among  our  young  people? 

The  musical  poverty  of  some  numbers 
is  really  distressing.  We  need  but  con- 
sider the  trivial  No.  15  (see  our  musical 
appendix,  Ex.  5)  with  its  manifold  re- 
percussions of  *the  same  tone  tripping 
along  in  an  allegro  movement  five  dis- 
tinct times.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
of  the  comic  students’  song:  “Was 
kommt  dort  von  der  Hbh.  ‘was  kommt 
dort  von  der  ledernen  Hbh?’  ” 

The  much-heard  hymn  No.  7 (“Hear 
Thy  Children,  Gentle  Jesus”)  with  its 
tasteless  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last 
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four  measures  should  at  length  disap-  tuation  of  the  French  hymn,  it  omits 
pear  from  our  hymnals.  It  is  the  tune  the  first  up-beat,  changes  that  of  the 
of  the  German  hymn : “Schonstes  Kind-  second  musical  phrase  to  a feminine 
lein,  bestes  Knablein,”  which  origin-  ending  appended  to  the  first  phrase,  in- 
ated  in  a religiously  shallow  age.  serts  a new  note  in  the  sixth  bar,  and 
Would  that  we  could  condemn  to  Orcus  thus  entirely  destroys  the  original 
also  hymn  No.  87  (“Daughter  of  a rhythm  and  the  agreement  with  the 
Mighty  Father,”  composed  probably  by  other  sections  of  the  piece. 

Lambillotte)  with  its  ridiculous  accen-  The  book  contains  very  little  good 
tuation  of  the  word  maculd  on  the  laBt  music  of  a specifically  ecclesiastical 
syllable,  repeated  five  times  in  the  short  character,  (abstracting,  of  course,  as  in 
Latin  refrain : “Macula  non  est  in  te.”  the  case  of  the  other  hymnals,  from 
The  Grown  Hymnal  too  contain*  (as  Gregorian  melodies).  Despite  all  this. 
No.  108)  the  Lourdes  Pilgrim  Tune,  it  too  does  not  fail,  in  the  very  first 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of;  it  sentence  of  the  preface,  to  refer  to  the 
keeps  the  orginal  Latin  text  of  the  re-  Motu  Proprio! 
frain;  yet  to  avoid  the  ludicrous  accen- 
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5.  Psallite.  Catholic  English  Hymns , 
collected  by  Alexander  Roesler  S.  J . 5/A 
Edition . ' Herder , ££.  Louis^  Mo. 

This  book  would  deserve  an  extended 
discussion;  the  circumstances  however 
that  it  developed  into  Bonvin’s  Hosanna 
makes  such  a discussion  superfluous.  In 
fact  Hosanna , which  first  appeared  as 
the  sixth  edition  of  Psallite , took  over 
almost  the  whole  musical  contents  of 
Roesler’s  book.  Though  Psallite  has 
been  indeed  far  surpassed  by  its  succes- 
sor in  value  and  excellence,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  texts,  yet  it  was,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  latter,  the  best 
English  hymn  book  as  far  as  the  music 
was  concerned,  and  as  to  its  texts  at 
least  not  worse  than  most  of  the  rest. 

6.  Hosanna • Catholic  Hymn  Book 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prayers  and  Devo- 
tions. By  Ludwig  Bonvin , *$•  J . Op.  97. 
Fourth  Edition  fully  revised  and  aug- 
mented. B.  Herder , St.  Louis , Mo. 
(1914). 

Also  in  the  case  of  this  book  we  shall 
consult  the  preface.  In  its  place  we  find 
the  verdict  of  the  censor  of  the  book  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  use  of 
the  hymnal  for  several  years  has  con- 


vinced us  of  the  entire  correctness  of 
this  verdict,  and  that  the  praise  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  the  book  is  applica- 
ble in  a still  higher  degree  to  the  fourth 
edition  now  before  us,  which  contains 
quite  a number  of  excellent  new  texts. 
We  herewith  submit  to  the  reader  the 
censor’s  verdict:  “Regarding  the  mus- 
ical quality  of  the  pieces,”  he  says,  I 
may  note  that  here  we  have  a choice  se- 
lection of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  that  % 
have  been  used  by  the  Catholic  Church 
since  the  12th  century,  and  which  really 
breathe  the  true  Catholic  spirit.  None 
of  the  pieces  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
trashy  or  unchurchly  sort  of  music.”  In 
fact  we  meet  here  (as  No.  50)  Basler’s 
tune,  “O  Sacred  Head  Surrounded,”  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  Dreves  calls  it  a “wonderful 
melody  of  unfathomable  depth.”  He 
characterizes  also  other  tunes  contained 
in  Hosanna ; thus  he  calls  the  12th  cen- 
tury tune  of  No.  55  (Christ  the  Lord  Has 
Risen)  “perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all 
hymns”,  “that  from  the  shoulders  and 
upward  towers  over  all.”  “Maiden 
Most  Beautiful”  (No.  107),  “which  ex- 
hibits the  venerable  old  form  of  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode,”  is  considered 
by  him  as  a “most  symmetrically  con- 
structed tune,  first  swelling  more  and 
more  mightily  and  then  subsiding  with 
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more  and  more  charm.”  The  tune  of 
No.  8 (Make  Broad  the  Path)  can  be 
traced  back  to  no  older  source  than  a 
hymn  book  of  the  17th  century,  yet  it 
bears  the  most  unmistakable  marks  not 
only  of  a greater,  but  of  very  great  age. 
Dreves  says  of  it : “This  hymn  has  always 
made  upon  me  the  impression  of  stirring 
heaven-assailing  power.  The  subjective 
mood  is,  as  in  all  Advent  hymns,  that  of 
expectation,  but  here  it  is  not,  as  would 
seem  usual  a quiet,  painful  longing  and 
expectation,  but  a holy  impatieuce,  a 
pious  impetuousness,  that  would  do  vio- 
lence even  to  heaven.  These  emotions 
are  expressed  in  a well-nigh  matchless 
way  by  the  strong  Doric  mode  in  which 
the  melody  strides  along,”  Of  the 
hymn  “A  great  and  mighty  wonder” 
(No-  20),  probably  a 14  century  product, 
he  writes : “The  melody  is  a real  folk- 
tune.”  The  changing  rhythm,  by  which 
with  each  third  verse,  the  hymn  passes 
over  into  4-4th  time,,  has  an  agreeably 
surprising  and  enlivening  effect.”  No. 
137  (Hail,  Mary,  Star  of  Morning)  has  a 
beautiful  text  with  a mediaeval  flavor; 
its  tune  according  to  Dreves  is  “a  frag- 
rant blossom,  a tender  and  yet  not  at  all 
effeminate  melody  that  would  deserve 
to  live  everywhere  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  people;”  the  tune  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  17th  century.  The 
melody  of  No.  11  (A  Child  is  Born  in 
# Bethlehem),  which  can  also  be  found  in 
the  hymn  books  of  the  17th  century,  he 
calls  “a  hymn  of  heavenly  sweetness.” 
To  these  gems  of  sacred  song  especially 
characterized  by  Dreves  we  could  link 
many  others,  as  for  example  Nos.  15,  17, 
26,  47,  48,  62,  79,  80,  92,  106,  129,  133, 
134, 136, 149,141, 142,  to  enter  upon  which 
would  here  require  too  much  space. 

We  have  examined  all  the  texts  as  to 
their  contents  and  their  singableness, 
and  can  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  cen- 
sor deputatus  in  this  regard,  when  he 
writes  : 1.  “The  wording  of  text  embod- 
ies sound  Catholic  thought  and  senti- 
ment expressed  in  true  hymn  color.  All 
sentimentality,  verbiage  and  meaning- 
less ringing  of  phrases  has  been  carefully 
debarred.  2.  The  language  as  such  is 
not  only  correct  and  idiomatic,  but  many 
of  the  pieces  will  on  close  examination 
be  found  to  be  genuinely  poetical;  not 
one  of  the  numbers  lacks  the  quality  of 


worthiness  or  sinks  below  the  level  of 
mediocrity.  3-  An  important  feature  of 
the  book  is  this,  that  the  texts  are  really 
adapted  to  the  melody  and  rhythm,  with 
the  accents,  pauses  and  caesuras  placed 
naturally  and  properly,  and  this  holds 
true  of  all  stanzas.  In  all  these  respects 
(1.  2.  3.)  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
that  Fr.  Bonvin's  work  is a great  im- 

provement ....  The  entire  work  is  the  re- 
sult of  most  painstaking  labor  and  rare 

taste The  purpose  of  the  author  has 

evidently  been  to  incorporate  the  best 
of  the  best,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  succeeded.”  To  the  above 
we  would  add  but  the  remark,  that  des- 
pite all  the  care  spent  upon  the  book 
and  rightly  pointed  out  by  the  censor, 
the  author  has  nevertheless  not  succeed- 
ed to  effect  everywhere  full  agreement 
between  the  caesuras  of  the  music  and 
of  the  text.  These  cases  are  however 
very  rare  and  hardly  disturbing.  Still 
less,  owing  to  the  well  known  careless- 
ness of  our  hymnwriters  of  the  past  in 
this  respect,  could  he  avoid  every  mu- 
sical accentuation  of  small  unimportant 
words  that  should  remain  unemphasized, 
like  “of”,  “at”,  etc.  Among  the  texts 
which,  according  to  the  censor,  at  least 
do  not  “sink  below  the  level  of  medio- 
crity” we  should  count  a few  hymns  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  that  almost  confine 
themselves  to  a series  of  invocations 
from  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  For  singing 
they  may  however  serve  as  well  as  more 
coherent  texts. 

7.  The  Parish  Hymnal . Compiled 
and  arranged  by  Joseph  Otten . B . Her - 
dery  St.  Louis , Mo.  (1915.) 

This  hymnal  also  deserves  to  be  rec- 
ommended from  an  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point. In  the  preface  we  read:  “It  has 
been  the  aim  to  offer  such  hymns  only 
as  are  worthy,  both  in  text  and  melody, 
of  the  high  purpose  for  which  they  are 
destined.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  a close 
examination  of  all  the  numbers  has 
shown  us  that  there  is  not  a single  un- 
churchly  tune  in  the  book.  A good  many 
are  beautiful  and  valuable,  e.  g.,  Nos.  10, 
18,  22,  36,  31,  51,  68,  71,  74,  85;  yet  we 
miss  some  of  the  very  finest  tunes  of  oar 
hymn  repertory.  According  to  the  pre- 
face the  compiler  wished  knowingly  to 
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incorporate  “no  texts  (not  even  transla- 
tions,.no  matter  how  excellent)  or  tunes 
of  uou-Gatholic  origin.”  By  thus  need- 
lessly making  the  exclusion  of  every 
non-Oatholic  product  his  inexorable 
principle,  he  has  robbed  himself  of  many 
texts  that  would  rhythmically  have 
been  much  better  adapted  to  his  tunes, 
and  also  of  many  a precious  melodic 
gem,  e.  g.,  the  “O  Sacred  Head  Sur- 
rounded” by  the  old  Protestant  compos- 
er Hans  Leo  Hasler,  a melody  that  has 
been  incorporated  into  mauy  of  the  best 
Catholic  hymnals  of  different  countries. 
(See  what  we  have  quoted  from  Dreves 
on  this  question  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.)  The  preface  assures  us  that 
“care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  English  texts.”  This  care 
might-  have  been  greater  in  regard  to  the 
agreement  of  the  accents  and  caesuras 
of  the  text  with  those  of  the  music  cho- 
sen, and  furthermore  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  syllables  required  by  the 
notes  of  the  melody  : in  some  numbers 
the  melody  is  curtailed  owing  to  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  syllables  (e.  g.,  in 
Nos.  10,  23,  73),  or  burdened  with  new 
notes  where  there  was  a surplus  of  sylla- 
bles in  a verse  (e.  g.,  in  Nos.  23,  87.) 
This,  in  most  cases  implies  an  impairing 
of  the  melody. 

In  order  to  make  compilers  of  hymn- 
als practically  realize  the  importance  of 
closely  examining  whether  a given  text 
can  really  b$  fitted  to  a giveu  melody, 
as  well  as  the  frequent  need  of  a text- 
revision,  we  shall  enter  upon  a few  of 
the  examples  that,  struck  us  in  this  book  : 

In  Nos.  3 and  4 (“O  come,  O come, 
Emmanuel”)  the  music  has  a caesura 
after  the  first  verse : hence  the  word 
“free”  seems  to  be  joined  to  “Jesse,” 
while  the  sense  requires  that  it  should 
be  drawn  to  the  following  verse;  for  the 
same  reason  the  refrain,  when  sung, 
gives  a wrong  sense  : for,  instead  of  Is- 
rael, Emmanuel  is  called  upon  to  re- 
joice: “Rejoice,  rejoice,  Emmanuel.” 
(The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  text  of 
No.  5.)  In  No.  4 this  blemish  is  removed 
by  rearranging  the  words,  but  the  music 
wrongly  accents  the  word  “rejoice” 
namely  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  charmingly  naive  melody  of  No. 
10  was  robbed  of  a number  of  its  beau- 
ties: some  phrases  of  the  original  (“In 


dulci  jubilo”)  begin  on  the  up-beat, 
others  on  the  down- beat,  and  this  agree- 
ably interrupts  the  rhythmic  monotony  ; 
the  Parish  Hymnal  does  away  with  the 
up-beat  throughout,  on  account  of  the 
consistently  trochaic  text;  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  11th  and  19th  measures  (also 
on  account  of  the  text,  which  here  has 
one  syllable  too  many,)  it  converts  the 
dotted  half-note  into  a half  and  a quar- 
ter note,  which  here  makes  the  melody 
somewhat  frisky.  In  the  27th  and  28th 
measures  the  original  text  has  only  one 
syllable,  and  hence  slurs  the  two  notes, 
thus  producing  a charming  portamento 
from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant;  the 
Parish  Hymnal  in  three  stanzas  sacrific- 
es this  slurring  on  account  of  a surplus 
of  syllables  in  its  texts.  In  the  third 
stanza  at  the  15th  measure  the  metrical 
accent  strongly  emphasizes  the  article 
“the”  which  should  receive  no  stress, 
and  in  the  20th  measure  the  musical  cae- 
sura wrongly  draws  the  auxiliary  “are” 
to  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence. 
The  text  used  in  No.  22  is  partly  in- 
volved and  therefore  hard  to  understand. 
“Grief  divine ” in  the  first  stanza  (like 
“purity  divine”  in  No.  87)  is,  when  re- 
ferred to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  dogmatic- 
ally objectionable.  The  wish:  “Let 
me  to  my  latest  breath  in  my  body  bear 
the  death  of  that  dying  Son  of  thine” 
expects  rather  much  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians. The  two  eighth  notes  that  appear 
five  times  in  No.  23  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original  of  Isaak  (“Innsbruck, 
ich  muss  dieh  lassen,”)  they  impair  the 
melody,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  two  quarter  notes  instead  of  the  half 
note  of  the  original  at  the  first  two 
beats  of  the  2.,  4.,  8.,  and  10.,  measures. 
Redundant  syllables  of  the  text  are 
again  accountable  for  this  addition  of  a 
note  in  the  last-named  four  measures; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  verse, 
which  has  not  enough  syllables  for  the 
•corresponding  passage  of  the  original, 
occasions  a mutilation  of  the  melody. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
first  stanza  the  music  has  a caesura, 
which,  indeed,  is  rightly  indicated  in 
the  Parish  Hymnal  by  a line  drawn 
through  the  staff ; this  caesura  however 
brings  about  a want  of  sense  in  the  text : 
“good  Lord,  that  1 1|”  It  is  a pity  for 
the  heart-felt  and  beautiful  melody  of 
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Issak!  (See  in  Hosanna  No.  92,  the 
customary  form  of  this  tune.)  The  text 
in  No.  26  receives  through  the  music  a 
number  of  false  accentuations:  “Con- 
queror, victory'  beautiful,  untenant£d, 
joyously',  glorified.”  The  same  hap- 
pens in  No.  35  and  that  too  in  a very 
noticeable  way:  “Comforter,”  “weak- 
ness of  our  flesh. ” Nos.  73,  76,  81,  and 
82  accentuate  “scatter,  violence,  altar, 
ingr&te,  groaning,  and  patiently'.”  In 
Nos.  69  and  100,  on  account  of  the  mu- 
sical caesura,  we  are  supposed  to  sing: 
“I  suffer  still  in  love,”  instead  of  “still 
in  love  I ever  true  will  be,”  and  like- 
wise: “furnace  till.” 

Owing  to  the  great  extent  this  article 
has  already  reached,  we  cannot  any 
more  carry  out  our  plan  of  discussing 
in  detail,  every  hymn. 

8.  Rev . Alfred  Young's  “ Catholic 
Hymnal ,”  a book,  whose  author  under- 
took the  bold- and  gigantic  task,  scarcely 
possible  of  accomplishment,  of  success- 
fully composing  all  alone  237  popular 
hymns. 

Also  in  regard  to  the  following  hymn 
books  for  two  voices  we  must  content  our- 


selves simply  with  mentioning  them  ap- 
provingly and  briefly  characterizing 
them : 

9.  “ Cant  emus  Domino .”  Catholic 
Hymnal  with  English  and  Latin  Words 
for  two  and  three  equal  voices . Edited 
by  Ludwig  Bonvin , S.  J . Op . 104.  B . 
Herder , St.  Louis , Mo.  1912. 

10.  “ Cantate"  a Collection  of  English 
and  Latin  Hymns , etc .,  Compiled  by 
John  Singenberger . F.  Pustet  & Co., 
N.  Y.  1912. 

The  latter  collection,  with  its  natural 
and  harmonious  settings  for  two  voices 
and  on  account  of  the  preference  it  gives 
to  tunes  that  have  a rhythmically  regular 
structure,  is  especially  intended  to  be 
used  by  parochial  school  children  in 
church,  while  the  “Oantemus Domino,” 
by  a very  tasteful  selection  of  melodies, 
choice  features  in  harmonization  and 
conduct  of  parts,  and  by  incorporating 
some  hymns  of  a larger  and  more  artis- 
tic structure,  does  not  indeed  exclude 
the  performers  just  mentioned,  but  has 
principally  convent  and  institutional 
choirs  in  view. 


CHOIR  AND  ORGAN. 


TjjL  HAVE  often  been  asked  where  the 
choir  and  organ  are  best  located  in 
church.  The  question  is  twofold,  litur- 
gical and  musical. 

Liturgically  speaking,  the  choir  be- 
longs to  the  Sanctuary.  In  churches 
built  before  the  so-called  Reformation, 
that  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  which  is 
furnished  with  stalls,  either  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  Sanctuary  or  within  the 
apse  behind  the  altar,  was  invariably 
the  place  reserved  for  the  choir.  It  is 
called  the  Choir  or  Chancel.  At  the 
time  of  the  reformation  the  choir  was 
banished  from  its  proper  place  and  rel- 
egated to  the  extreme  end  of  the  church. 
As  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  cast  off 
this  untraditional  and  unliturgical  in- 
fluence; the  choir  and  the  organist  re- 
main away  off  from  the  altar,  in  a gal- 


lery over  the  front  door,  as  though  they 
had  but  an  external  part  to  take  in 
Church  functions. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  theoretically 
that  the  choir  has  an  important  function 
in  the  liturgical  services,  that  the  sing- 
ing is  an  integral  part  of  the  liturgy; 
but,  strange  to  say,  when  it  is  question 
of  building  a new  church  very  inade- 
quate provision  is  as  a rule  made  for  the 
choir  and  the  organ  in  the  architect’s 
plans.  These  are,  moreover,  usually 
accepted  and  approved  by  Church  au- 
thorities. Neither  architects  nor  priests 
sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of 
facilitating  communication  between  the 
choir  and  the  other  officers  who  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  Motu  Pro- 
prio  clearly  states  that  the  office  of  the 
singer  is  a sacred  office.  Besides,  a 
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No.l.  Gloria  Patri 

DOXOLOGY 


Fifth  Tone  Petit  Paroissien 


1 


Sic-ut  er  - rat  in  prin-ci'- pi  - o,  et  nunc,  et  sem -per,* 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning , is  now , and  ever  shall  be, 


et  in  sae'  - cu  - la  sae  - cu  - lo'  - rum . A'  - men . 

and  from  age  to  age.  Amen. 
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No,  8.  0 Salutaris  Hostia 


Traditional 


UZ 


Fifth  Tone 


Quae  coe'  - li  pan'  - dis  o'  - sti  - uni, 

Which  of  Heaven  dost  open  the  portals! 

Sit  sem  - pi  - ter'  - na  glo'  - ri  - a. 


Be  everlasting  glory; 


Bel'  - la  pre'  - munt  ho  - sti'  - li  - a. 


Hostile  battles  press  upon  us; 


Qui  vi'  - tam  si'  - ne  ter'  - mi  - no 

Who  life  without  end 


Da  ro'  - bur,1  fer  au  - xi'  - li  - um . 


Give  strength,  bring  help 

No'  - bis  do'  - net  in  pa'-  tri  - a.  A'  - men. 

To  us . may  give  in  the  Fatherland . Amen . 

1 After  <froburf>a  slight  incision  should  be  made  so  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ffGive  strength , bring  help!  ” This  applies  to  every  version  of  "O  Salutarisn 
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No.  2.  Second  Psalm  Tone  (Ordinary  Form) 


Intonation 


Dominant 


Mediation 
=? + 


Dominant  Final 


f +: 


i 


JQl 


Dl 


~9~m 


Dir-  xit  Dor  - mi-nus  Do-mi-no  me  - os  * Se-deadex-trismef-is. 
* Said  the  Lord  unto  my  Lord:  Sit  at  my  right. 

Glo-ri-a  Pa-tri,et  Fi'  - li  - o,  * et  Spi-ri-tu  - i San-cto. 
Glory  to  the  Father f and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Second  Psalm  Tone  ( Solemn  Form  for  Canticles  ) 


< t +> 


n= 


••  • 
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9 m <v 


Ma-gni'-  fi  - pat  * 
My  soul  doth  magnify 

Et  ex  - sul  - ta-vit 
And  my  spirit 


a-ni  mame-a  Do'-mi-num 
the  Lord. 

spi*-  ri  - tus  me"  - us  * in  Deo  salu-ta-ri  me-o . 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  salvation. 


No.3.  Third  Psalm  Tone  (Ordinary  Form) 
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Di-xit  Do'-mi-nus  Do-mi -no  me  - o:*Se-deadex-tris  me'  - 

Glo-ri-a  Pa-tri,  et  Fi'- li  - o,*et  Spi-ri-tu  - i San'  - 

Third  Psalm  Tone  ( Solemn  Form  for  Canticles  ) 

+ ±jf  = t + 
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Ma-gni'- fi-cat  a-ni-ma  me'- a Do'-mi-num. 

Et  ex-  sul-ta-vit  spi'-  ri-tus  me'- us * inDe-osa-lu-ta- ri  me'-  o. 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  CHANTS  IN  BOOK  ONE 


No.l.  Gloria  Patri 

DOXOLOGY 

(Book  One,p.l37) 

Fifth  Mode  Petit  Paroissien 


Sic'  - ut  e' 
As  it  was 


rat  in  prin  - ci'  - pi 
in  the  beginning, 


o,  et  nunc,  et  sem'  - per,  * 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
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Animation  sometimes  will  make  the  orator  press  forward;  when  uttering 
words  of  striking  import  he  will  use  emphatic,  hammer-like  accents;  when 
depicting  grief  and  sympathy,  he  will  prolong  certain  phrases.  Life  and  repose 
are  the  two  essential  elements  of  Gregorian  Chant;  there  should  be  nothing 
that  drags  or  hurries.  When,  in  any  selection,  a doubt  arises  concerning  the 
speed,  there  is  an  infallible  rule  which  will  set  the  singer  aright.  The  order 
of  movement  of  Plain  Chant  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  ideal  text  de- 
livery. Recite  the  text  on  a musical  tone,  e.  g.,  “G,”  “A,”  or  “Bb,”  phrasing 
it  carefully;  this  will  give  the  rhythm  that  should  govern  the  chanting. 

The  Gregorian  Chant  Supplement,  with  its  well-graded  numbers,  moves 
in  parallel  lines  with  the  modem  selections  in  Book  One  of  the  Progressive 
Music  Series.  In  addition  to  learning  the  chants  for  use  in  religious  worship, 
the  music  is  to  be  studied  in  detail,  following  the  various  steps  indicated  in 
this  Manual  for  the  teaching  of  the  modem  song  numbers. 

Brief  hints  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  study  and  execution  of  Plain 
Chant  selections,  also  for  the  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  the  Latin  text, 
are  given  in  Book  One,  pages  134-1S6.1  These  instructions,  if  carefully  followed, 
Will  insure  a correct  rendition  of  the  chants.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  a 
better  understanding  of  both  text  and  musical  movement,  the  following  notes 
and  commentaries  on  the  individual  selections  should  be  studied  and  care- 
fully followed.  The  additional  directions  for  their  rendition  and  the  indica- 
tions for  their  use  will  also  prove  helpful  in  many  respects. 


No.  1.  GLORIA  PATRI 

Doxology 

Fifth  Mode.*  Petit  Paroissien.  Book  One,  page  137.  Teacher’s  Manual,  page  251 

“Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost!”  The 
first  number  reechoes  the  praise  of  the  Triune  God  whose  glory  fills  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  has  given  Angels  and  men  the  power  to  praise  Him.  Not 
only  in  the  text  but  in  the  music  this  chant  resounds  with  praise  and  adora- 
tion. Structurally  the  music  presents  the  tonic  chord,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  first  song  in  the  modem  music  section  of  Book  One.  The  first  three  tones 
(over  the  word  “glo-ri-a”)  form  the  triad  of  D major.  The  three  tones  make 

1 For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  these  suggestions  are  repeated  in  this  Manual.  See 
pages  246-248. 

* In  the  older  Plain  Chant  publications,  the  modality  of  the  various  chant-ecales  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  generic  designation  “ Tone,”  as  “ Fifth  Tone,”  “ Easter  Tone,”  etc.  In  English 
speaking  countries  this  term  is  being  superseded  by  the  word  “ Mode.”  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  as,  for  example,  between  the  use  of  “Fifth  Tone”  to 
indicate  a special  chant-ecale  and  “fifth  tone”  to  indicate  the  fifth  tone  of  the  major  scale 
(Le.  so)  the  word  “Mode”  is  used  in  the  books  of  this  series. 

Specimen  page  of  Explanatory  Notes  from  Teacher’s  Manual,  Volume  /,  “Pro- 
gressive Music  Series  ” 
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perfect  harmony;  a fourth  tone,  the  octave,  may  be  added,  yet  is  not  neces- 
sary. This  fact  is  emblematic  of  the  Creator  and  creation.  The  three  Divine 
Persons  are  absolutely  necessary;  they  are  the  One,  Eternal,  Triune  God, 
the  wonderful  harmony  of  an  uncreated  eternity.  God  the  Father  can  be 
compared  to  the  “tonic”  (fundamental  tone),  the  basic  element  that  sup- 
ports everything.  God  the  Son  is  mirrored  in  the  “mediant”  in  a twofold 
form;  as  major  third  in  his  divine  glory,  as  minor  third  in  the  lowliness  of 
suffering  humanity.  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  well  represented  by  the  “domi- 
nant” (fifth  tone),  which  is  the  crowning  element  in  harmony,  the  tone  that 
imparts  a peculiar  joy  and  brightness. 

This  first  chant  also  presents  the  octave.  The  octave  very  well  repre- 
sents all  creation:  it  is  not  necessary,  still  it  may  be  there;  and  when  it  comes 
into  existence,  while  it  adds  nothing  to  the  perfection  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
it  expresses,  in  a manner  suited  to  our  frail  intelligence,  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Triune  God.  Yet,  vast  and  beautiful 
though  it  be,  it  is  only  like  the  dot  on  the  “i,”  or  like  the  “drop  hanging 
from  the  bucket”  when  compared  with  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

Directions  for  Execution:  After  the  manner  of  all  Psalmody,  this  selec- 
tion is  responsory  in  character;  it  is  therefore  to  be  sung  by  two  alternating 
choirs  or  divisions  of  about  equal  strength,  each  singing  one  complete  verse, 
as  shown  below. 


Phrase  Phrase 


Cadence 

Cadeooe 

Glo'-ri-a  Pa'-tri,  et 

et  Spi-ri'-tu-i 

: f ; 

San'-cto. 

Cadence 

• V — » • 

Cadeooe 

r#~ | : 

Sic '-ut  e'-rat  in  prin-ci'-pi-o, 

V 

et  nunc,  et 

sem' -per  >fc 

et  in  sae'-cu-la  sae-cu-lo'-rum. 

A'  - men. 

The  asterisks  after  “Filio”  and  after  “semper”  indicate  the  division  of  the 
verse  and  should  be  marked  by  a rest  corresponding  to  about  five  note  units, 
or  to  as  much  time  as  it  would  take  to  say  the  words  “A-ve  Ma-ri-a.”  The 
perfect  unity  and  unbroken  continuity  of  each  verse  division  is  brought  out 
by  the  easy  and  smooth  voice  progression  culminating  in  the  musical  accent, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  “Phrase  accent  over  the  cadence,”  which  in  Book 
One  is  clearly  marked  by  a special  accent  over  the  cadence  note. 

The  last  note  of  the  first  verse  is  allowed  to  die  away,  as  indicated  by 
the  Mora  Vocis;1  there  is  a pause  of  the  duration  of  about  three  note  units 
(equivalent  to  the  time  necessary  to  say  the  word  “Ma-ri-a”)  and  then  with 
a gentle  but  firm  intonation  the  second  choir  takes  up  the  second  verse. 

1 See  Book  One,  page  134;  Teacher’s  Manual,  page  246. 

Specimen  page  from  Teacher’s  Manual,  Volume  I,  “ Progressive  Music  Series” 
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-choir  should  not  be  confusedly  crowded 
like  a flock  of  sheep ; being  an  orderly 
group  of  artists,  each  with  an  exacting 
particular  duty  to  perform,  it  should  be 
disposed  with  care  in  view  of  perfect 
-ensemble  work;  every  singer  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  follow  easily  the  direc- 
tions of  the  choirmaster,  preferably  in 
simicircular  rows  on  a rising  floor. 

The  Congress  of  Church  Music  held  at 
Turin,  Italy,  June  6-9,  1905,  says  in  re- 
gard to  the  organ  : “Since  the  purpose 
of  playing  the  organ  is  to  follow  faith- 
fully and  to  enhance  the  sacred  function, 
the  location  naturally  indicated  for  it  is 
near  the  altar;  it  should  be  placed  above 
the  front  door  only  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.” 

The  Third  International  Congress  of 
Music,  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  May 
25-29,  1909,  likewise  expressed  the  view 
that  the  best  place  for  the  organ  is  in 
the  Chancel,  “a  place  so  well  adapted 
for  the  expansion  of  voices.” 

Van  Der  Stappen  in  his  De  Ecclesia, 
writes: — “The  choir  with  the  organ, 
which  are  usually  relegated  far  from  the 
altar,  would  more  rightly  be  placed  near 
the  Sanctuary,  that  is,  either  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  in  such  a way  however  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  altar  from 
the  nave  of  the  church,  or  on  the  South 
side,  in  order  that  the  liturgical  pur- 
pose of  the  sacred  singing  and  the 
pious  communion  between  priest  and 
singers,  especially  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  may  be  obtained.” 

Bishop  Brossart,  of  Covington,  says : — v 
“We  have  succeeded  in  the  past  in  re- 
moving the  choir  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  altar,  and  have  been  spending 
money  in  the  wrong  way.  Therefore  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  also  the  music  of 
the  altar,  the  music  of  the  Holy  Service 
from  the  church,  and  have  substituted 
in  its  stead  something  more  in  keeping 
with  exterior  worldliness  and  profanity, 
and,  with  all,  we  have  driven,  in  a meas- 
ure, from  the  hearts  of  our  men  and  boys 
that  love  for  things  most  sacred,  which 
the  closer  communication  between  altar 
and  choir  fostered  so  extensively  in  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  Let  us  learn  to  spend 
more  and  more  wisely,  and  restore  the 
chancel  choirs  to  the  churches,  and  bring 
our  men,  old  and  young,  back  into  the 


Sanctuary  of  God  that  they  may  take  a 
more  active  part  in  our  magnificent  Litur- 
gical Service.  Let  us  return  to  the  old 
Catholic  way  of  building  our  churches 
with  a long  chancel,  and,  if  possible,  an 
organ  chamber,  and  vestries  notonly  for 
the  priests  but  also  for  the  choristers. 
Let  us  bring  altar  and  choir  nearer  each 
other;  and  then  the  ideal  music  of  the 
Church — the  Gregorian — will  naturally 
follow,  will  be  better  appreciated  and 
more  cultivated.” 

ROM  a musical  point  of  view,  the 
location  of  choir  and  organ  over  the 
front  door  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  ad- 
vocated. If  it  is  a general  law  of 
acoustics  that  a sound  loses  its  in- 
tensity in  inverse  ratio  of  the  space 
where  it  is  uttered,  the  front  door  side 
is  the  worst  place  of  the  edifice  from  a 
vocal  standpoint.  It  is  a mistake  to 
think  that  because  of  the  open  and  unob- 
structed nave  of  the  church  the  singing 
will  be  heard  to  a better  advantage. 

A violin  without  sounding  box  gives 
a dead  tone.  It  is  just  the  repulsion 
met  in  the  resistance  of  the  obstacle  of 
the  box  that  multiplies  the  vibrations 
determined  by  the  bow  on  the  strings 
and  gives  the  instrument  that  beautiful 
and  I may  say  wonderful  resonance  of 
tone  that  we  all  know.  A sound  uttered 
in  an  open  space,  without  obstacle  to 
make  it  reverberate,  without  a sound- 
ing board  or  chamber  of  resonance,  is 
reduced  to  its  elementary  factors  only. 
Vocal  teachers  know  that  resonance  is 
to  sound  almost  more  than  sound  itself. 
Mow  the  fact  that  the  nave  of  the  edifice 
is  wide  open  before  the  choir  precludes 
the  possibibility  of  any  noticeable  res- 
onance. Then,  moreover,  a perfect 
blending  of  the  voices  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, unless  the  choir  sings  in  a very 
subdued  tone  all  the  time,  which,  as  I 
shall  point  out  further,  is  not  very  de- 
sirable. The  vocal  individualities  of 
every  singer  are  thus  too  easily  detect- 
ed. Also  there  is  a subconscious  feeling 
whenever  singers  have  to  sing  in  a large 
building,  that  they  have  to  fill  the 
yawning  and  devouring  space  before 
them,  and,  in  an  effort  to  be  heard,  they 
are  naturally  inclined  to  force  a little  or 
even  to  shriek. 

I myself  was  for  many  years  under  the 
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impression  that  sound  needs  a free  open 
space  to  be  heard  to  better  advantage, 
also  1 had  read  many  times  that  voices 
have  a tendency  to  spread  upward 
rather  than  downward,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  differently.  A demon- 
stration that  this  is  not  true  was  given 
me  in  Rome  when  I heard  the  boy 
choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  singing  in 
the  huge  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  was 
perfectly  delectable.  One  would  think 
that  the  empty  and  wide  open  space  of 
the  mammoth  structure  over  the  boys 
heads  would  almost  annihilate  the 
voices;  not  at  all,  they  were  singing 
directly  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
dome,  which  acted  as  a sounding  board. 
I have  heard  organs  and  choirs  sing  from 
a high  gallery  a few  yards  only  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  edifices;  and  the  voices 
came  down  not  only  without  losing  any 
of  their  power,  but  as  blended  and  mel- 
low as  it  could  be  desired,  here  again 
the  ceiling  was  acting  as  a sounding 
board. 

While  in  St.  Louis,  a few  years  ago, 
I was  given  charge  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  train  the  Chor- 
us, 500  voices,  for  the  rendition  of 
Haendel’s  “Messiah,”  to  be  given  in  the 
Coliseum,  a huge  building  seating  10,000 
people,  and,  of  course  with  no  stage  end. 
The  problem  of  acoustics  was  not  an  easy 
one.  We  decided,  however,  to  place 
the  Chorus  in  the  second  high  tier  of 
seats  at  one  end  of  the  edifice  under  the 
ceiled  arcade  which  goes  round  the  whole 
hall,  while  the  orchestra  had  a platform 
built  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Chorus.  A passageway  had  to  be  left 
between  them  and  it  was  a constant 
menace  to  the  precision  of  the  ensem- 
ble work,  but,  from  a vocal  stand- 
point, the  singing  of  the  Chorus  was  a 
very  great  success,  and  a revelation  to 
many.  The  sounds  coming  from  under 
the  roofed  arcade  into  the  open  building 
were  the  best  imaginable.  I shall,  I 
fear,  never  again  hear  a Chorus  with 
such  a resonant,  blending  and  even 
tone.  The  arcade  had  acted  as  a cham- 
ber of  resonance  or  sounding  box. 

Architects  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  choir  must  be  placed  where  even 
the  slightest  sound  cannot  be  lost,  and 
where  the  utmost  resonance  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


TTjTriHEN  the  Benedictine  Fathers  were 
restoring  the  Traditional  Chant* 
they  felt  that  the  singing  of  its  mouodic 
melodies,  ought  to  be  rendered  not  only 
in  perfect  unison  of  pitch  but  also  in  per- 
fect unison  of  voices,  that  is,  all  the 
voices  of  the  choir  should  blend  together, 
if  not  in  timbre  at  least  in  volume  and 
dynamics,  in  order  to  make  one  vocal 
unison,  one  voice.  To  that  end  they 
kept  their  voices  in  a subdued  tone, 
eliminating  all  harsh  individualities. 
From  them  the  method,  if  it  can  be 
called  a method,  spread  and  it  is  almost 
now  a part  of  the  Benedictine  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  Melodies.  I must 
confess  that,  at  lirst  hearing,  it  is  impres- 
sive and  gives  the  rendition  a color  of  su- 
avity, simplicity,  mysteriousness,  if  not 
of  devotion  or  piety.  At  any  rate  it  was 
a happy  change  from  the  former  rough 
and  pounding-like  way  of  rendering  the 
old  plainchant.  Let  it  be  said,  however, 
that  singing  softly  in  a subdued  tone  is 
by  no  means  a vocal  improvement;  or, 
if  it  is  one,  it  is  but  negative.  I may 
say  that,  often,  it  is  to  the  voice’s  detri- 
ment. Voices  trained  to  a correct  meth- 
od of  tone  production  need  no  subduing 
devices  to  make  the  singing  pure  and 
agreeable,  and  to  blend  the  voices  to- 
gether ; all  harshness  disappears  with  the 
training.  But  it  happened  in  the  case  of 
this  reform  as  in  that  of  many  others. 
With  the  intention  of  correcting  one 
abuse  singers  fell  into  another;  from  one 
extreme  they  went  to  the  other.  I fully 
agree  with  E.  O.  SherwTood  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Choirmaster  in  his — Plea 
for  the  natural  Boy  Voice — when  he 
writes:  “The  English  system  gives  us  a 
sweet,  soft-veiled  tone  which  is  pleasing 
for  a while  but  which  soon  grows  very 
monotonous.  One  would  be  entirely  jus- 
tified in  criticising  an  organist  if  he  were 
to  pull  out  his  flute  stop  and  tremolo  and 
allow  us  the  benefit  of  it  for  a full  hour.” 
The  subdued  tone,  without  correct  tone 
production,  is  but  a trick  of  the  trade,  a 
vocal  whitening.  It  used  to  be  the  fash- 
ion to  sing  Gregorian  as  heavily  as  ham- 
mering the  anvil  of  a forge;  now  they 
sing  it  so  softly,  so  weakly,  so  effemin- 
ately that  is  neither  vocal  meat  nor  mus- 
ical flesh.  It  is  the  same  with  the  tempo. 
The  singers  of  old  would  pour  out  of  their 
throat  one  note,  say  every  third  or  fourth 
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minute  second,  now  they  flash  out  four, 
five  notes  or  more  every  minute  second. 
The  idea  of  imploring  God’s  mercy,  of 
singing  His  praises  and  adoring  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  such  a speed  ! Yet 
some  do  so  after  having  spent  weeks  of 
study  with  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes. 
Have  they  been  taught  no  rules  to  go 
by?  Is  there  no  happy  medium  for 
them?  (1). 

E Motu  Proprio  requires  that  Church 
music  be  a “true  art,”  otherwise  it 


(1)  The  Rev.  Benedictine  Fathers  have  realized 
the  benefit  of  vocal  training.  While  I was  in  the 
Isle  of  W Ight  to  teach  their  Father  organist  they  re- 
quested me  to  give  the  whole  Community  instruc- 
tions in  tone  production  also.  It  certainty  was  in- 
spiring to  see  the  sixty  odd  monks,  the  old  as  earn- 
est as  the  young,  with  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  at 
their  head,  go  through  the  vocal  exercises  twice 
daily  for  two  months.  The  results  are  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  Dom  Mocquereau  wrote  me 
some  time  later:— “Be  happy,  dear  Maestro,  I may 
say  that  you  have  succeeded.  The  excellent  les- 
sons that  you  gave  us.  for  the  formation  of  the 
voices,  have  borne  fruit  and  when  you  come  back 
you  will  be  proud  of  your  pupils.  This  morning 
we  had  four  new  chanters.  They  sang  the  high  G 
with  a marvellous  ease  and  the  whole  Community 
followed  them;  one  voice,  one  only,  soft,  mellow 
and  at  the  same  time  f ull , round  and  strong.  The 
Right  Rev.  Abbot  is  pleased  and  gives  us  the  best 
encouragement.  He  himself  last  night  intoned  the 
Alma  Rederaptoris  with  a pure  voice.  It  was 
splendid.  Be  then  satisfied,  very  dear  Maestro,  we 
owe  you  thi3  progress,  I am  happy  to  acknowledge 
it,  to  tell  you  about  it  aud  to  thank  you  in  behalf 
of  all  and  also  of  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot.” 


bears  no  attraction  and  cannot  please. 
A preacher,  who  would  recite  on  a soft, 
uniform  tone,  a piece  of  oratory,  for  sim- 
plicity’s sake,  would  certainly  not  com- 
mand the  attention  of  his  audience.  In 
music,  besides  all  the  elements  of  ora- 
torical art,  we  have  one  more  and  a 
nobler  one,  melody,  with  rights  and  re- 
quirements of  its  own.  If  simplicity 
means  an  abrogation  of  any  essential  in 
music  let  us  do  without  simplicity.  Vo- 
cal dynamics,  crescendos,  decrescendos, 
fortes  and  pianos,  diminuendos,  rallen- 
tandos  and  stringendos  are  essentials  in 
Church  music  as  well  as  in  secivlar  music, 
although  with  a different  treatment. 
They  are  not  left  to  the  fancy  of  the 
singers  but  are  dictated  and  determined 
by  a correct  reading,  by — interpretation 
— which  is  an  objective  science,  not  left 
to  the  subjective  and  morbid  fancy  of 
the  inexpert.  Only  untrained  musicians 
will  indulge  in  continuous  subdued  sing- 
ing for  simplicity’s  sake.  I would  also 
deny  that  devotion,  piety,  religion  are 
better  expressed  by  a soft  singing  in 
Church  functions.  The  custom  that  pre- 
vails in  many  Churches  of  singing  the 
doxology  for  instance,  the  Gloria  Patri 
at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  in  a subdued 
tone  irritates  me.  I would  indeed,  con- 
fess my  sins  in  a very  low  tone,  as  though 
ashamed  of  them;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  singing  of  the  praises  of  God,  and 
giving  glory  to  the  Father,  to  the  Hon 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  why,  I feel  like 
crying  it  so  loud  that  the  whole  world 
may  hear  me  and  join  in  the  praise-giv- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  something  virPe  in  relig- 
ious singing. — Leo  P.  Manzetti . 


Summer  School  of  Church  Music. 

Three-weeks'  Course  Closes  In  Baltimore 


JjTHE  summer  School  of  Church  Music  conducted 
W under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, from  July  23  to  August  13,  closed  last  Satur- 
day evening.  There  were  three  class  lessons  every 
day,  besides  many  private  instructions  given  part- 
ly in  the  K.  of  C.  Building  on  Mulberry  street  and 
partly  in  St.  Mary’s  8eminary.  It  was  well  attend  • 
ed,  there  being  present  Benedictine,  Vincentian, 


and  Capuchin  Fathers,  several  Sisters  and  a num- 
ber of  lay  organists.  The  pupils  came  from  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  and  North  Carolina. 

The  classes  were  under  the  able  direction  of  Rev. 
Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Musical  Director,  and  Instructor 
of  Church  Music  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary.  Father 
Manzetti  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  among  the 
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great  church  musicians  of  Italy,  especially  also  the 
Benedictine  Monks. 

His  system  of  teaching  is  quite  unique.  First  of 
all,  Father  Msnzetti  impresses  upou  his  pupils  that 
this  study  is  primarily  a religious  work,  not  only 
artistic  and  musical.  He  conducts  it  not  simply  to 
aid  and  develop  the  musical  talent  of  his  pupils, 
but  to  give  them  an  appreciation  for  all  the  arts 
with  which  the  Church  has  embellished  her  divine 
service.  The  Church  has  an  architecture,  sacred 
ceremonies,  vestments,  a music  of  her  own,  all  of 
which  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and  not  inter- 
spersed with  secular  tastes  and  fashions.  What 
belongs  to  the  stage  and  was  designed  for  it,  be  it 
ever  so  goo(\.  it  shall  remain  there;  but  what  the 
Church  has  adopted  as  her  own,  should  also  be- 
long to  her  unreservedly,  and  should  not  be  sup- 
planted by  something  from  outside.  Strict  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  liturgy  and  the  wish- 
es of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  as  outlined  by 
the  motu  proprio,  that  must  be  the  goal  of  every 
priest  and  Catholic,  who  really  loves  the  Church. 

Great  Good  to  Result. 

The  Summer  Course  of  Church  Music  in  Balti- 
more is  surely  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
greater  the  attendance  at  such  courses,  the  greater 
are  the  prospects  for  a speedy  reform.  Father 
Manzetti's  system  does  not  admit  of  much  lectur- 
ing Exercise,  practice,  singing,  is  the  sum  total 
of  his  course  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  and 
after  the  final  class,  you  have  mastered  the  theory, 
the  construction  and  essence  of  Plain  Chant  and 
figured  Church  Music  without  knowing  how  it  was 
achieved.  The  exercises  of  vocal  culture  are  u- 
nique,  not  a word  being  said  of  the  stereotype:  clear 
the  throat,  fill  the  lungs,  watch  the  thorax  and  the 
larynx,  put  your  lips  in  O shape,  do  not  breathe 
with  the  shoulders,  etc.  Here  the  pupil  learus  to 
use  his  voice  without  paying  attention  to  the  po- 
sition of  his  feet,  the  erectness  of  his  shoulders,  the 
ability  to  lay  his  iudex  finger  conveniently  between 
his  teeth,  all  indispensible  requisites  with  former 
vocal  teachers,  but  ridiculous  superfluities.  Who 
has  not  yet  an  understanding  of  church  music  is 
bound  to  receive  same  in  the  school  of  Father  Man- 
zetti,  even  if  he  is  only  a mediocre  musiciau  or  no 
musician  at  all.  He  will  learn  first  <3f  all  to  distin- 
guish between  characteristic  church  music  and 
other  good  music  that  may  be  rendered  in  church, 
he  will  be  able  to  eliminate  at  once  what  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  unsuitable  for  lit- 
urgical functions.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  by 
persons  of  no  mean  ability,  who  were  present  dur- 
ing renditions  of  so  called  church  music;  “Lord 
save  us,  if  that  is  the  music  peculiar  to  the  church, 
I prefer  the  old  Masses  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Farmer 


and  Weber.,,  We  heartily  agree,  but  my  Friend, 
that  wasn’t  church  music,  that  was  a farce,  at  which 
the  good  musician,  Pope  Pius  X,  would  have 
•topped  his  ears  in  horror.  The  abhorrence  came 
not  because  tbe  Plain  Chant  book  contained  this 
music,  but  because  this  sacred  melody  was  abom- 
!iially  rendered  by  mouths  that  were  not  tuned  on 
the  strains  of  the  Church.  We  must  always  re- 
member, that  the  principles  of  melody  and  com- 
position were  framed  by  the  old  masters  of  sacred 
music,  from  whom  all  good,  modern  musicians  cop- 
ied. The  early  authors  of  plain  chant  placed  no 
two  notes  or  group  of  notes  side  by  side,  for  which 
they  could  not  adduce  any  good,  solid  reason. 
Where  is  the  modern  musician  that  will  so  group  his 
notes,  as  is  done  in  the  Qraduals  of  the  year.  Pal- 
estrina in  most  of  his  compositions  copied  these 
groups,  for  which  reason  we  cannot  find  any  repeti- 
tions in  his  works,  but  detect  constantly  new  ideas. 
Mozart  admitted  once,  that  he  would  give  all  his 
music,  if  he  were  able  to  compose  anything  like 
a preface. 

Spirit  of  the  Great  Master*  Not  Rellglou*. 

The  great  Masters,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Gounod,  when  they  composed  their  beautiful  Mass- 
es did  not  for  a moment  think,  that  this  musie 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  they  were  fully 
aware  that  their  music  was  operatic.  But  such 
was  tbe  taste  of  the  times,  theatrical  music  in 
church  was  in  swing,  it  was  the  clamour  of  the  peo- 
ple and  they  gsve  what  was  asked.  Had  Pius  X. 
lived  they  would  have  composed  the  most  beauti- 
ful Masses  a la  Motu  Proprio. 

How  will  we  get  these  works  out  of  the  church 
now.  organists  will  ask.  Take  a course  in  church 
music.  It  will  be  a revelation.  You  will  find  that 
most  artistic  other  Masses  exist  of  which  you  never 
heard,  the  church  will  disclose  a store,  which  has 
existed  these  many  centuries,  and  is  now  being 
gradually  drawn  from  oblivion.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  in  Baltimore  there  were  studied,  phrased, 
interpreted  and  sung  several  masses  in  plain  chant, 
the  gradual  part  of  many  masses  of  the  year,  much 
time  was  allotted  to  the  study  and  correct  delivery 
of  the  Kequiera,  the  Sequences,  Hymns  for  Bene- 
diction, Litany  of  the  Saints,  ‘*Asperges”and  "Te 
Deum”  were  perused  with  great  attention.  The 
Antiphonary  and  Psalmody  were  studied  at  length. 
The  manner  of  singing  the  parts  of  the  priest,  like 
gospel,  preface,  chapter,  orations,  Ite  missa  est, 
Exsultct,  etc.,  were  explained  and  practiced.  In 
modern  and  polyphonic  music  some  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven  were  paraphrased  as  compared  with 
church  music;  the  Fugues  of  Bach  were  extensive- 
ly studied.  A mixed  choir  in  this  short  time  learn- 
ed and  sang  several  motets  by  PaleBtrina,  the  Mis- 
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8&  Brevis  by  the  same,  and  the  Missa  Pontificalia 
by  Perosi. 

Facility  To  Slog  At  Sight. 

In  this  brief  period  one  learns  to  sing  at  sight. 
Father  Manzetti  is  very  thorough  and  rather  ex- 
acting from  his  scholars.  The  principle  of  letting 
good  enough  alone  is  surely  unknown  in  the  schools 
of  Europe.  Still  there  is  no  useless  sing-songing 
and  waste  of  time;  if  one  piece  is  studied,  ham- 
mered down  and  flattened  out,  the  next  follows 
right  on  its  heel,  so  that  the  last  stray  minute  will 
be  consumed  by  some  Alleluja  or  piece  of  Gradual. 
It  issingular,  that  not  once  during  the  three- weeks* 
singing  was  the  organ  or  piano  used.  Plain  chant 
is  plain  song,  not  an  instrument. 


There  is  yet  much  prejudice  regarding  church 
music.  If  you  take  a live  interest  In  the  affairs  of 
the  church  you  can  help  to  dispel  it.  The  same 
course  will  be  given  next  year  again.  Among  the 
other  benefits  carried  away  from  it,  it  will  be  for- 
cibly impressed  upon  everyone’s  mind,  that  Pope 
Pius  X.  did  the  correct  thing  in  issuing  the  much 
discussed  Motu  Proprio.  Father  Manzetti  might 
also  tell  you  the  history  leading  to  the  publication 
of  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  church  music  and  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  order  the  Catholic 
Choirmaster,  which  contains  besides  much  liter- 
ary information,  each  month  a musical  insertion  — 
Ft.  An»gar , 0.  M.  Cap.  in  the  “Baltimoie  Catholic 
Renew.” 
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THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

(Nacember  22nd,  1903.) 

(Printed  in  sections  In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7th,  1915.) 


Instruction  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

( Continued .) 

VI.  Organ  And  Instruments. 

15.  Although  the  music  proper  to  the 
Church  is  purely  vocal,  music,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  is 
also  permitted.  In  some  special 
cases,  within  due  limits  and  propri- 
ety, other  instruments  may  be  al- 
lowed, but  never  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  Ordinary,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Caeremoniale  Episcoporum . 

16.  As  the  chant  should  always  have, 
the  principal  place,  the  organ  or  in- 
struments should  merely  sustain 
and  never  oppress  it. 

17.  It  is  not  permitted  to  have  thr 
chant  preceded  by  long  preludes,  oe 
to  interrupt  it  with  intermezzo 
pieces. 

18.  The  sound  of  the  organ  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  chant  in  pre- 
ludes, and  the  like,  must  be  not 
only  governed  by  the  special  nature 
of  the  instrument,  but  must  partici- 
pate in  all  the  qualities  proper  to 
sacred  music  as  above  enumerated. 


19.  The  employment  of  piano  is  forbid- 
den in  church,  as  is  also  that  of 
loud  sounding,  or  lighter  instru- 
ments, such  as  drums,  cymbals, 
bells  and  the  like. 

20.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  have 
bands  play  in  church,  and  only  in 
a special  case  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Ordinary  will  it  be  permiss- 
able  to  admit  a number  of  wind  in- 
struments, limited,  well  selected, 
and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
place— provided  the  composition  and 
the  accompaniment  to  be  executed 
be  written  in  a grave  and  suitable 
style,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  proper  to  the  organ. 

21.  In  processions  outside  the  church 
the  Ordinary  may  give  permission 
for  a band,  provided  no  profane 
pieces  are  executed.  It  would  be 
desirable  in  such  cases  that  the 
band  confine  itself  to  accompany- 
ing some  spiritual  canticle  sung  in 
Latin  or  the  vernacular  by  the 
singers  and  the  pious  associations 
which  take  part  in  the  procession* 

( To  be  Continued 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like.— The  Society 
of  at.  Gregory  cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  ,a  Bulletin. ” — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  oiler  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,’  ’ we  cannot  engage  the 
good  otlicesof  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals  The  “Bulletin"  publishes  a list 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  iu  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
_While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society '8  “Uulletin."  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 


^RGANIST,  male,  to  overtake  posi- 
^ tion  near  New  York.  An  experi- 


enced and  capable  man  is  desired. 
Kindly  state  previous  experience. — Ad- 
dress, Editor,  Catholic  Choirmaster. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Pontifical  High  School  of  Church  Music, 
Rome. 

June  18,  1916. 

The  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 

St.  Mary's  Seminary, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Rev.  Father:— 

I received  yesterday  evening  your  letter  of 
May  23,  with  enclosed  check,  safe  and  sound, 
having  escaped  the  torpedoes  and  other  sea  mon- 
sters. I thank  you  and  all  contributors  to  the 
Pontifical  High  School,  in  my  own  uameandinthe 
name  of  the  School  as  well  as  that  of  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Bisleti,  who  directs  me  to  thank  the  bene- 
factors on  bis  behalf  I pray  then  give  voice  to 
this  expression  of  our  gratitude  in  your  “Choir- 

MASTER.'  * 

Thanks  to  the  munificent  generosity  of  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  liberal  donations  of  bene- 
factors the  Pontifical  High  School  is  adjusting  it- 
self to  its  new  and  beautiful  quarters.  His  Emi- 
nence, our  Cardinal  Protector,  has  decided  not  to 
delay  any  longer  the  placiug  of  an  adequate  organ 
in  the  Music  Hall.  I hope  that  the  Providence  of 
God  will  liberally  come  to  our  help  in  order  that 
the  offerings  may  not  fall  short.  Otherwise  our 
scholastic  year,  which  is  nearing  its  end,  went  on 
as  regularly  and  peacefully  as  ever,  in  spite  of 
this  terrible  war  that  kept  away  not  a few  of  our 
students. 

I am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  progress  you  are 
making  in  your  propaganda.  You  acted  wisely  in 
going  ahead  as  you  did,  and  organizing  the  worthy 
Society  of  St.  Gregory.  I see  also  that  the  “Aux- 
iliary Committee’*  of  New  York,  first  established 
for  the  benefit  of  our  School,  is  now  extending  its 
work  The  Rev.  Wynne,  in  his  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  May  10,  said  clearly 
and  openly  that  the  “Committee**  will  not  only 
help  the  School  but  also  gather  means  for  a broad 
and  efficacious  propaganda  “in  our  own  country." 

Very  many  thanks  and  cordial  greetings  Con- 
tinue to  help  this  School  the  best  you  cau. 

Very  devotedly  yours, 

A.  DeSanti , S.  J. 


Catholic  Church  Music  Summercourse  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

July  31,  to  August  12,  1916. 

Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Sir:— 

The  first  Archdiocesan  Summercourse  in  this 
city  was  a complete  success  in  every  respect  Be 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  priests,  nuns,  broth- 


ers, organists,  choirmasters  and  students  devoted 
from  four  to  five  hours  daily  to  lectures,  demon- 
strations, instructions  and  discussions,  and  despite 
the  excessive  heat  their  euthusiasm  showed  no 
signs  of  abatement;  every  participant  seemed  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
capacity  of  the  rare  opportunity  to  increase  his 
knowledge  in  practical  and  theoretical  matters, 
and  even  to  a superficial  observer  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  discover  that  even  tbe  most 
sanguine  expectations  were  not  only  fulfilled  but 
in  many  respects  surpassed. 

The  Archdiocesau  Music  Commission  had  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  a faculty  of  speakers, 
instructors  and  demonstrators  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  any  part  of  the  world;  and 
that  it  was  successful  in  its  efforts  is  proved  be- 
yond a doubt  by  tbe  matchless  results. 

The  hierachy  was  represented  by  Archbishop 
Moeller  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Bishops  Sclirembs 
of  Toledo,  and  Brossart  of  Covington. 

The  corps  of  teachers  and  lecturers  consisted  of 
Dom  Gregory  Huegle,  O.  S.  B,  (Chant.)  the  Rev. 
B.  Kuhlman,  D.  D.,  (Latin  pronunciation  and 
Church  music  reform),  tbe  Rev  A.  Hemmersbach, 
(Religious  versus  Church  Music),  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Mueller,  (Liturgy),  Prof.  Osborne  McCouathy, 
(School  Music — “Progressive  Music  Series”),  Prof. 
H.  B.  Gibbs,  Mus.  D.,  (Boy  Choirs),  Mr.  Alois 
Bartschmid,  F.  A.  G.  O.,  (History  of  the  three 
styles  of  Church  music),  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Schehl, 
A.  A.  G.  O.,  (Congregational  Siugiug),  Prof. 
Daniel  Schwegel,  ^Musical  Aesthetics). —The  three 
legitimate  styles  of  churcbmusic  were  exhaustive- 
ly dealt  with  and  demonstrated,  all  the  requisite 
means  of  efficient  liturgical  singing  were  explained, 
still  prevalent  unlawful  practices  and  their  reme- 
dies were  discussed,  aud,  last  but  not  least,  a 
most  thorough  exposition  of  music  instruction  in 
the  parochial  school  according  to  the  “Progressive 
Music  Series,”  (Silver  Burdett  and  Company, 
publishers),  was  given.  This  “Series”  is  based  on 
psychology;  it  not  only  endeavors  to  remove  from 
the  teaching  of  sightreading  the  odium  of  a burden, 
but  it  also  introduces  already  in  its  first  stages  the 
simple  forms  of  Gregorian  Chant  in  such  a grace- 
ful, deductory  manner,  as  to  arouse  at  once  the 
sympathies  of  the  young  minds,  while  formerly 
Chant  was  dreaded  as  something  that  had  nothing 
in  common  with  ordinary  music.  The  universal 
weakuess  in  sightreading  on  part  of  our  choirsing- 
ers  on  one  side  and  their  reluctance  in  regard  to 
chant  on  the  ot  her  have  in  the  past  been  the  two 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  even  the 
most  efficient  choirmasters.  With  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  “Progressive  Music  Series’*  in  every 
parochial  school  of  the  Archdiocese  this  fall  a new 
era  dawns  for  the  Catholic  organist;  drudgery  will 
be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  music  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  will  be  cultivated  as  an  art. 

Five  city  choirs  participated  successfully  in  the 
exercises;  the  8emiuary  Choir  under  Prof.  J.  Feh- 
ring;  the  boys’  choir  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  un- 
der Dr.  H.  B.  Gibbs,  and  the  male  choirs  (boys  and 
men)  of  the  Churches  of  8t.  Lawrence,  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  and  St.  Peter  (Cathedral),  under  Messrs.  J. 
A.  8chehl,  A.  Bartschmid  and  J.  Fehring  respcc 
tively.  At  these  churches  special  programmes  of 
liturgical  music  of  the  three  legitimate  types  were 
rendered  also  on  the  intervening  Sunday,  the 
Feast  of  the  Transfiguration. 

Archbishop  Moeller,  who  opened  the  course 
with  a masterful  address,  was  present  at  most  of  the 
sessions  together  with  Bishop  Schrembs,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  explaining  the  “Progressive 
Music  Series.”  Bishop  Brossart’s  remarks  on 
Church  Music  Reform  were  most  felicitous;  his 
suggestion  to  transfer  the  choirloft  back  to  the  East- 
ern (Sanctuary)  end  of  the  nave,  and  to  make 
ample  allowance  of  space  for  the  liturgic  choir  in 
the  erection  of  church  edifices  is  well  worth  pond- 
ering over. 

The  Rev.  J.  8climitt,  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Commission,  and  during  his  temporary  absence, 
its  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Anthony,  most 
ably  discharged  the  numerous  duties  of  the  gen- 
eral management  to  the  exclusion  of  any  hitch 


whatsoever.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Very’ 
Rev.  F.  Heiermann,  8.  J.,  not  only  the  spacioue 
Memorial  Hall  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  but  all  the 
adjoining  rooms  likewise  were  generously  thrown 
open  to  the  participants  and  every  possible  cour- 
tesy was  extended  to  them;  this  added  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  affair;  comfort  and  a 
homelike  atmosphere  prevailed  throughout. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co.  furnished  a fine  Grand- 
piano  without  charge. 

Besides  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  the  fol- 
lowing dioceses  were  represented  by  delegations: 
Covington,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  Ft.  Wayne,  Louisville  and  Wheeling. 

Our  most  Reverend  Archbishop  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  splendid  achievements  of 
this  Summercourse,  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  similar  enterprises  in  other  parta 
of  the  country.  But  we,  the  musical  representa- 
tives of  his  flock,  and  our  guests,  are  no  less  proud 
of  cur  beloved  Ordinary,  who,  in  his  love  for 
true  churchmusic,  and  guided  by  extraordinary 
farsightedness  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  in  regard  to  music  in 
church  and  school,  but  during  tbe  past  fortnight 
has  furnished  us  such  ample  opportunity  of  study- 
ing also  the  proper  ways  and  means  to  carry  out 
the  rubrics,  liturgically  no  less  than  artistically. 
His  Grace  may  rest  assured  of  our  sincere  and 
lasting  gratitude. 

Alois  Bartschmid . 





NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

Says  Church  Is  No  Longer  Art  Patron. 

Haas  Merx  sees  Degradation  of  Music  as  Result  of  Over- Eagerness  to  Please. 


N an  age  when  the  influences  for  good  music, 
are  outnumbered  by  the  influences  for  bad 
music,  when  the  champions  of  high  art  are  sorely 
beset  by  commercialism,  it  is  pertinent  to  cite 
even  remote  causes.  Although  on  the  eve  of 
musically  better  things  and,  therefore,  tempted  to 
let  bygones  be,  the  accusing  finger  still  has  its 
sanctified  obligation.  In  this  instance  it  is 
pointed  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  over  the 
palaces  of  music  up  to  the  spires  of  the  churches 
themselves. 

“There  has  been  failure  in  every  religious  de- 
nomination to  perpetuate  the  lofty  traditions  of 
the  church  as  the  protector  and  promoter  of  fine 
arts,”  said  Hans  Merx  in  his  studio  at  the  Metro- 


politan Opera  Building.  “Between  the  music  of 
the  churches  today  and  that  of  Palestrina,  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  Da  Vittoria  and  the  Gregorian  chant  lies  a 
great  and  seemingly  impassable  gulf.  Instead  of 
Bach,  now  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
choir  singers,  there  are  sung  pseudo-religious  com- 
positions that  are  nearer  in  character  to  the  bane- 
ful grinding  of  the  midway. 

Church  Formerly  Patron  of  Arte. 

“Tha  Christian  church  of  the  early  ages  fath- 
ered the  best  in  art.  Even  now,  in  the  Vatican, 
music,  sculpture  and  painting  of  tbe  world’s  finest 
are  cherished,  together  with  architecture,  the 
goldsmith’s  art  in  beautiful  chalices,  monstrancee 
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and  candelabra,  embroideries  ou  the  brocade  and 
many-colored  vestments— all  arts  are  represented, 
a tribute  to  the  refining  forces  of  civilization 
Bui  this  example  has  not  beeu  followed  elsewhere 
and  the  church  to-day  as  a body  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  called  the  patron  of  art  or  art  music. 

“The  congregational  hymns  as  either  collected, 
composed  or  harmonized  by  Bach  and  Martin 
Luther  were  based  upon  the  ancient  Gregorian 
chants  and  that  is  why  they  are  of  such  immense 
value  as  the  most  appropriate  church  music. 
They  have  been  put  aside  in  behalf  of  weak,  inar- 
tistic tunes  that  are  palatable  only  to  the  ears  of 
the  uneducated.  The  four-part  music  of  the  choirs 
is  largely  composed  of  cheap,  anaemic,  shallow  and 
sentimental  pieces,  in  which  seriousness  has  little 
part.  There  is  no  artistic  value  whatever  in  the 
music  most  widely  used. 

“One  the  main  reasons  for  the  degradation  of 
music  in  the  churches  lies  in  the  eagerness  to 
please  the  masses.  Instead  of  instructing  the 
people,  long  and  not  wholly  successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  entertain  them.  Art  fails  when  it 
looks  too  much  to  popular  favor,  a truth  of  which 
we  are  reminded  in  Wagner’s  ‘Meistersinger,’ 
where  Kothner  says:  *Der  Kunst  droht  alliceil  Fall 
und  Schmach , lauft  sie  der  Gunst  des  Vo  Ikes  nacli .* 

“For  the  Catholic  churches  in  America  I believe 
there  should  be  training  colleges  for  organists 
such  as  as  there  are  abroad,  not  to  teach  organists 
merely  to  play  the  organ,  but  to  train  them  in  the 
selection  and  understanding  of  the  best  sacred 
music  and  thus  perpetuate  its  use.  Present  day 
organists  are  too  eager  to  have  their  own  composi 
tionssung,  and  often,  though  good  musicians, 
they  are  poor  composers.  Music  committees  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  how  much  the  first  tenor 
is  going  to  cost,  should  concern  themselves  prim- 
arily about  the  character  of  the  music  presented 
to  the  congregation.  These  committees  are  usu- 
ally made  up  of  well-meaning  and  musically  in- 
clined members  of  the  community,  who  seldom 
have  a profound  knowledge  of  art  values.  Their 
powers  of  determining  the  selection  of  music  in 
particular  should  not  be  limited.  In  the  case  of 
the  Catholics  the  obligation  to  present  only  the 
best  and  most  dignified  music  was  sent  forth  in 
the  motu  proprio  of  the  late  Pope.  The  edict  was 
designed  to  revive  and  prepetuate  the  forms  used 
in  past  centuries  and  was  based  upon  a thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  comparatively  few  churches  follow  it  to  the 
letter.” 

Hans  Merx  has  made  a reputation  here  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  German  lied.  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  Catholic  College  of  Church  Music  in  Aix 
la-Chapelle  and  studied  under  Professor  Gevaert, 
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director  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels. 
— G.  C.  T.  in  “ Musical  America." 

COVINGTON,  Ky.,  was  well  represented  at 
the  musical  Institute,  conducted  in  Cincin- 
nati by  the  Diocesau  Music  Commission.  About 
sixty  organists  and  teachers  from  various  parts  of 
the  diocese  were  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
sessions.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  was  one  the 
speakers  on  the  opening  day , when  he  delivered 
an  impressive  talk  upon  “Church  Music  and 
Architecture. ” His  Lordship  was  accompanied 
by  Very  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Flynn,  V.  G.,  Kev  I.  M. 
Ahmann,  dean,  and  Rev.  Herbert  Hillenmeyer, 
bis  Secretary. 

Cincinnati*  O. 

Lectures  Delivered  During  the  Session*  of 
the  Sacred  Music  Institute. 

HE  regular  lecture  course  was  opened  by  Dom 
Gregory  Huegle,  O.  8.  B.,  Prior  of  Concep- 
tion Abbey,  Conception,  Mo.,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  Plain  Chant,  and  is 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  traditional 
mode  of  singing  it,  as  preserved  by  his  Order 
down  through  the  centuries. 

Bishop  Schrembs,  of  Toledo,  also  spoke  on  Mon- 
day, giving  an  illuminating  lecture  on  ‘ ‘The  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pius  X.,  Its  Significance  and  Its  Pur- 
pose.” He  supplemented  his  remarks  with  a les- 
son on  the  method  of  leaching  Plain  Chant,  and 
demonstrated  the  ease  of  his  mode  with  appro- 
priate musical  illustrations.  The  Bishop  is  an  en 
thusiast  for  Gregorian  Chant,  and  never  lets  pass 
an  opportunity  for  promoting  its  use.  He  is  not 
missing  a single  session  of  the  Institute. 

Tuesday  morning  Dom  Gregory  continued  his 
course  upon  the  Chant,  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Bernard  Kuhlman,  who  spoke  on  “Latin  Pronun- 
ciation.” Father  Kuhlman  stated  that  Latin  if 
not  a dead  language;  that  it  is  the  living  language 
of  the  Living  Church;  that  it  is  spoken,  as  the  reg- 
ular speech,  about  the  Vatican;  that  it  is  the 
speech,  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as 
Cicero  used  it,  but  he  believes  that  the  Italian 
pronunciation  of  today  comes  nearest  to  it;  and 
therefore,  he  favors  that  pronunciation. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Rev.  Anthony 
Hemmersbach  lectured  upon  “Religious  Church 
Music,”  dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
inspiration  devotion  and  prayerfulness,  which 
should  dominate  the  music  of  divine  service.  The 
demonstration  of  singing  by  the  Boys’  Choir 
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Sacred  Heart  Church,  uuder  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Harold  Gibbs,  was  a most  pleasing  and  instructive 
feature  of  Tuesday  afternoon’s  session. 

Wednesday  Dom  Gregory  again  opened  the  ses- 
sions with  a continuation  of  his  course  upon  Plain 
Chant.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Mueller, 
who  spoke  upon  “The  Liturgy  of  Church  Music/’ 
touching  upon  the  sources:  the  8.  Congregation 
of  Rites,  the  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum,  the  Motn 
Proprio , and  explaining  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
laws  regarding  church  music. 

Id  the  afternoon  Prof.  Alois  Bartschmid  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  “Gre- 
gorian Music,”  which  was  appropriately  followed 
by  a demonstration  of  Gregorian  music  by  semi- 
narians from  Mt.  St.  Mary  Seminary,  directed  by 
Prof.  John  Fehring. 


It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  opening 
concert  of  the  soloists  of  the  Sistiue  Chapel  Choir 
will  be  given  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Unwonted 
interest  is  being  evinced  among  numerous  mu- 
sical centres  of  New  York  in  the  advent  of  these 
noted  choristers,  each  one  of  whom  ranks 
as  a choral  chaplain  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  is 
called  upon  to  serve  at  important  musical  services 
when  the  Pope  officiates  in  St.  Peter’s  or  at  some 
specially  designated  church  festival  in  one  of  the 
six  other  basilicas  at  Home.  Numerous  recep- 
tions are  being  planned  in  Catholic  circles  for  the 
distinguished  visitors,  whose  stay  in  America  is 
limited  owing  to  the  necessity  of  their  attendance 
at  the  special  services  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Christmas  in  the  Vatican  by  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
The  soloists  will  leave  Italy  early  next  month, 
though  it  is  not  fully  decided  whether  they  will 
proceed  by  boat  from  Naples  or  come  via  Bor 
deaux  on  oue  of  the  French  liners.  Considerable 
anxiety  is  being  felt  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
trip  via  the  Mediterranean  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  submarines  operating  there,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  may  be  better  to  bring  the  singers 
here  from  Italy  through  Switzerland  and  into 
France.  Since  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  soloists  would  positively  come  to  America  ap- 
plications for  concerts  have  been  received  from 
over  thirty  cities  by  the  Lyric  Concert  Company, 
Signor  Caraetti,  one  of  the  precentors  of  the 
choir,  will  accompany  \he  soloists,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Abbe  Perosi  will  come  on  later  and 
give  a recital  of  some  of  his  well  known  composi- 
tions and  oratorios. — Nexo  York  Sun. 


Sir  Edward  Elgar  as  a Policeman. 

London ’8  special  constables  are  chuckling  over 
the  experience  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  the  eminent 
composer,  who  was  sworn  in  the  other  day  as  a 
“special/’  says  Tit-Bits . After  the  usual  formali- 
ties, the  names  of  the  newly-joined  were  called 
over  to  receive  badges,  etc  “Elgar!  Step  for- 
ward, Elgar!”!  commanded  the  officer  in  charge. 
Apparently  Sir  Edward  did  not  step  forward  fast 
enough,  for  the  official  added,  “Pull  yourself  to- 
gether, man ; you’re  a policeman  now.”  And  8ir 
Edward  enjoyed  the  incident  as  much  as  anyone. 


HCONTRlBUTORtothe  London  Guardian  ad- 
vocates the  return  to  the  old  falso-bordone sys- 
tem of  singing  in  large  churches.  He  believes  the 
return  to  this  system  would  solve  the  question  of 
congregational  singing.  He  says  that  in  France  a 
plan  that  works  very  well  consists  of  having  a choir 
of  girls  to  lead  the  people  in  singing  the  melody 
while  the  vocal  harmonies  are  sung  by  the  choir 
proper.  In  psalms  and  canticles  the  girls  sing  the 
first,  third,  fifth  verses,  and  so  on,  accompanied 
on  a small  organ.  Alternately  the  large  organ 
rolls  in  with  the  male  choir  iu  the  second,  fourth, 
sixth  verses,  and  so  on,  in  faux  bourdon.  The 
girls  and  the  people  iu  the  congregation  sing  the 
simple  tone.  The  effect  is  surpassingly  beautiful 
— electrifying  when  well  done.  Unhappily,  in 
France,  the  male  choir  is  deficient  in  powerful 
boy’s  voices,  so  that  the  full  effect  is  not  attained. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  trained  choir  performing 
its  part  and  the  people  taking  their  part— their 
legitimate  share— and  enjoying  so  doing,  although 
employing  the  Latin. 


Noted  English  Organist  is  a Convert. 

Charles  Carte  Doorly,  until  recently  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  the  magnificent  Anglican 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s  Beverley,  having  been 
received  into  the  Church,  has  been  offered  and 
has  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Wimbledon.  As  a true  expon- 
ent of  real  organ  music  Mr.  Doorly  has  few  equals, 
and  as  a recitalist  he  has  made  a name  for  himself 
throughout  the  North  of  England.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Wimbledon  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
securing  so  talented  a musician  for  their  fine  or- 
gan. Musical  circles  in  Yorkshire  will  feel  his  loss, 
as  his  recitals  on  his  huge  organ  at  St.  Mary’s 
were  always  a great  feature  and  drew  critical 
audiences  from  far  and  near.  Mr.  Doorly  has  re- 
cently been  playing  at  some  of  the  special  services 
at  the  Westminster  Cathedral. — 

(London  Univeru,) 
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PROGRAMMES. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Programmes  rendered  by  the  little  children  of 
8t.  Philomena'8  class,  8isters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  the 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Order. 


MONDAY,  AVGUST  ^lSt.  6 A.  M. 

Missa  Requiem Gregorian 

OlTertory P.  Piel 

Libera Gregorian 

The  accompaniment  to  the  Proper  of  the  Feast  of  Bl.  J. 
Kuries  was  expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Rev. 
Leo  P.  Manzetti. 


Programme  of  Church  Music  for  the  Golden 
Jubilee,  August  18,  19,  20,  21,  1916. 

SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  I8th,  9 :1K)  A.  M. 


Missa  de  Angelis Gregorian  Chant 

Introit— For  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption K.  A.  Tozer 

Gradual E.  A.  Tozer 

Alleluia E.  A.  Tozer 

Veni  Creator Gregorian  Chant 

SERMON. 

Offertory— “Tota  Pulchra  Es.” 

Communion K.  A.  Tozer 

After  Mass— “Faith  of  Our  Fathers” E.  A.  Tozer 


BKNKDICTIOX. 

O Sacrum  Con vivium— (Without  Accompaniment > 


H.  Tappert 

Jubilate  Deo Fr.  A.  Vater 

Tantum  Ergo .1.  L.  Battman 

Laudato J.  Auer 

8 ATURDA  Y,  AUGUST  19th,  9:30  4.  M. 

Missa  cum  Jubilo Gregorian  Chant 

Tntrolt— For  the  Feast  of  Bl.  J.  Kudes E.  A.  Tozer 

Gradual Gregorian  Clmnt 

Alleluia Gregorian  Chant 

Veni  Creator Gregorian  Chant 

sermon. 

.Offertory— "Justus  ut  Palma" Joseph  Gruber 

Communion Gregorian 

After  Mass— "0  Lord  of  Hosts”..* A Catholic  Hymnal 


BENEDICTION. 

Adorate  O Parris  Cel  ice— (Without  Accompaniment) 

Fr.  Hammer 

Jubilate  Deo Fr.  A.  Vater 

Tantum  Ergo K.  Ett 

Laudate H.  Tappert 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  20th,  7 A.  M. 

Missa  Orbis  Factor Gregorian  Chant 

Introit— For  the  Feast  of  St.  Bernard E.  A.  Tozer 

Gradual  E.  A.  Tozer 

Alleluia E.  A.  Tozer 

Veni  Creator . Gregorian 

SERMON. 

Offertory— ” Da  Pacem"— (Without  Accompaniment) 

Fr.  Hammer 

Communion - E.  A.  Tozer 

After  Mass— "Oremus  Pro  Pontifice” J.  Auer 

BENEDICTION. 

O Quam  Suavis Rev.  M.  J.  Vanden  Elscn 

Jubilate  Deo Fr.  A.  Vater 

Tantum  Ergo J.  Mitterer 

Laudate A Catholic  Hymnal 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Cathedral. 

Prof.  Tohn  Fehering,  organist,  arranged  a spec 
ial  musical  programme  for  the  high  Mass  at  the  Ca- 
thedral on  Sunday.  It  was  carefully  selected  with 
a view  to  indicating  the  purer  church  music, 
which  is  being  advocated  at  the  Diocesan  Musi- 
cal Institute.  It  was  sung  by  a special  trained 
choir  of  thirty  boys  aud  twelve  men.  The  Proper 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  was  sung  by 
the  Students'  Choir.  The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 
was  “Dubois’  Mass  in  E Flak”  After  the  Regular 
Offertory,  the  “* Tern  Dulcin  Memorial*  by  Vit* 
toria,  was  sung.* 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Church. 

A program,  illustrative  of  the  quality  of  church 
music,  which  conforms  to  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
Pius  X,  was  reudered  during  the  high  Mass  in  St. 
Francis  de  Sales’  Church  on  Sunday,  the  Feast  of 
the  Transfiguration.  It  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
Alois  Bartschmid,  who  is  one  of  the  instructors 
at  the  Diocesan  Musical  Institute.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Organ  Prelude,  " Veni  Creator,’* 
Brosig;  Axperge**'  for  mixed  voices,  Bartschmid; 
**  Introit  us/*  Mass  Chant;  “ Kyrie , for  two  male 
voices,  Bartschmid;  "Gloria,"  from  Mass  IX, 
Chant;  "Graduate”  men,  unisono,  Bartschmid; 
"Credo  in  Q,”  mixed  voices,  unison.  Bartschmid; 
" Offer  torimn , for  a tenor  voice  and  organ,  Bart- 
8chmid;  "Sanctus."  from  Mass  IX,  Chant;  “ Bene - 
dicta s,"  for  five  male  voices,  Bartschmid;  “ Agnus 
Dei,”  for  four  male  voices,  Bartschmid;  Organ 
Postlude,  Eighth  Churchtoue,  Whiting. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Sacred  Heart  Church. 

On  Sunday  last  the  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Schrembs, 
the  Very  Bev.  Dom  Gregory  Hngle,  O.  8 B.,  and 
the  Reverend  George  Johnson,  were  the  guests  of 
Father  Feldmann.  The  Bishop  said  his  Mass  as- 
sisted by  Father  Depenbrock,  and  Father  Johnson 
(his  secretary),  sang  the  high  Mass  afterwards, 
whilst  Father  Gregory  attended  his  Lordship. 
The  music  of  the  Mass  was  Gregorian  throughout 
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and  taken  entirely  from  the  Vatican  Gradual. 
Benediction  followed,  after  which  the  Bishop  ad- 
dressed the  official  choir  in  the  School  Hall.  His 
remarks  were  much  appreciated  by  the  men  and 
boys.  Lunch  was  served  to  the  distinguished  vis- 
itors at  the  rectory,  after  which  all  left  for  the 
College  and  Academy  of  the  8acred  Heart,  Clif- 
ton, where  a recital  of  Gregorian  and  Polyphonic 


music  was  given  by  the  Sacred  Heart  Church 
choir  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Gibbs.  At 
its  conclusion  Bishop  Schrembs  addressed  the  as- 
sembly of  nuns  and  visitors,  after  which  Benedic- 
tion was  sung  by  the  visiting  choir.  A reception 
then  followed,  at  which  all  were  presented  with 
a souvenir  of  this  illustrious  Older. 


The  Bishop  of  Harrisburg. 


N September  21st,  the  Right  Reverend  Philip 
R.  McDevitt,  D.  D.,  was  cousecrated  Bishop 
of  Harrisburg  by  Archbishop  Prendergast  in  the 
Cathedral  of  8S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Philadelphia. 
Bishop  McDevitt  has  long  been  well  known 
to  Catholic  educators  all  over  the  country  through 
the  great  results  he  has  achieved  as  Superintendent 
of  Parochial  Schools  in  that  archdiocese. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Greg, 
ory  and  has  always  manifested  an  active  interest  in 
the  matter  of  good  Church  music.  He  has  at  all 
times  given  lull  encouragement  to  the  movement 
for  a deceut  style  of  music  in  our  Churches  and 


has  been  instrumental  in  interesting  teachers  of  the 
various  religious  orders  in  the  subject.  A course  of 
lectures  for  the  music  teachers  in  the  parochial 
schools  was  inaugurated  under  his  direction,  one 
of  the  results  of  which  was  the  eradication  of  many 
unworthy  hymns  and  hymnals  from  the  school 
room. 

m 

HE  Society  of  St.  Gregory  extends  Its  heartiest 
good  wishes  to  the  new  member  of  the  hier- 
archy and  prays  that  God  may  bestow  on  him  His 
choicest  blessings  in  the  arduous  labors  he  is 
about  to  undertake.  AD  MULTOS  ANNOSl 


ATTENTION! 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  HYMN-BOOK 
BY  PROF.  J.  S1NGEN BERGER 
entitled: 

CANT ATE 

A collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  six 
Gregorian  Masses,  including  the  Requiem, 
the  Responses  at  High  Mass,  Benedic- 
tion Service,  Te  Deum 

(Vatican  Kdition) 

321  l’ngos  Size  4x5*4  inches 
('loth.  cents  per  copy ; 25  per  dozen 

Organ  Accompaniment.  $3.5<> 

We  heartily  recommend  the  new  hymn-hook  by  Profes- 
sor dohn  Singenberger,  entitled  ‘‘('antate."  It  is  a very 
good  collection  of  Oatholic  Knglish  and  Latin  hymns  which 
may  he  snug  by  the  choir,  or  by  the  children,  or  by  the 
whole  congregation.  We  are  very  anxious  that  the  book 
be  introduced  in  all  the  parishes  of  our  Archdiocese,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  efiieient  helt>  to- 
wards introducing  in  our  churches  the  old  and  beautiful 
traditional  custom  of  congregational  singing.  When  Pro- 
testant churches  are  tilled  with  Christian  worshippers,  it 
is  in  very  many  eases  due  to  the  beautiful  church  hymns 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern, un-(’hristian  innovation  which  deprived  Catholics  of 
our  days  of  the  beauty  of  the  primitive  and  medieval 
mode  of  church  music.  Why  should  we  not  return  to  it? 

+ S.  G.  MKSSMKR,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Frederick  Pustet  & Co. 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 

AND  THE 

Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 

c y St.  Ratisbon  Rome  436  Main  St. 

V O ft  K GERMANY  ITALY  CINCINNATI 


IGN.  MITTERER 

MASS  HONOR 

O HE 

HOLY  NAME  of  MARY 

For  Two  Male  Voices  With  Organ 
Sc.  .60 
Voice  Parts  a .25 
A Mass  Worthy  the  Attention  of  any  Choir 
Published  Also  In  Following  Arrangements: 

For  4 Mixed  Voices  with  organ  (Arranged  by 
the  composer.)  (Order  as  F.  E.  No.  3400.) 

Score  .60 
Voice  parts  a .25 

(Per  set  l.OO) 

For  Soprano  and  Alto  with  organ  (Arranged  by 
F.  W.  Goodrich  ) (Order  as  F.  E.  No.  3973.) 

. Hcore  .60 

Voice  Parts  a .25 

Order  your  supply  of  Church  Music  from 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Eighth  St., 

(ASTOR  PLACE)  NEW  YORK 

Catalogues  of  Chant  and  Hymn  Books,  Masses, 
Motets,  etc.  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “Catholic  Choirmaster’’: 
Sir: — 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  New  Music 
Review,  (New  York)  the  editor  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Music  department  of  that  valuable  journal, 
Dr.  G.  Edward  Stubbs,  takes  exception  to  a num- 
ber of  statements  made  in  my  letter  as  printed 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  “Catholic  Choirmaster.  ” 

Dr.  Stubbs  claims  that  the  terms  “natural,” 
“string,”  “flute”  and  “foghorn”  are  rather 
vague  when  used  to  describe  vocal  timbre,  and 
adds:  “one  can  hardly  make  out  what  he  means 
by  the  boy’s  “ natural  voice.” 

What  I mean  by  the  boy’s  natural  voice  is  that 
quality  of  sound  produced  by  a lad  when  he  is 
taught  to  sing  in  a fundamentally  correct  manner, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  artificial  quality  advo- 
cated by  so  many  writers  and  teachers,  which 
flourishes  particularly  in  the  English  choir-schools 
and  is  copied  to  a great  extent  by  the  choirmasters 
of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  this  country. 

A “natural”  voice  as  I understand  it  is  the 
result  of  system  of  training  which  is  based  upon 
the  correct  production  of  all  the  vowels  and  a 
free,  elastic  and  responsive  co-operation  of  the 
respiratory  organs  with  the  vocal  chords,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  laws  governing 
resonance. 

If  I should  train  a boy  and  utilize  the  vowel 
“oo”  for  instance  in  the  vocal  exercises  and 
neglect  almost  entirely  the  study  of  other  vowels, 
I would  be  safe  in  saying  that  in  all  probability 
the  lad  would  not  have  a “natural”  voice. 

If  the  system  adopted,  religiously  excluded  all 
possibility  of  the  development  of  any  other  regis- 
ter but  the  so-called  “head  register”  and  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  a boy’s  voice  as  in  au 
adult’s  voice  there  were  certain  particular  charac 
teristics  appertaining  to  the  tones  in  the  medium 
register  as  well  as  the  low  register,  then,  I think 
I would  be  justified  in  saying  that  such  a system 
could  not  produce  or  develop  a “natural  voice.” 

The  Violin  G string  has  its  distinct  tone  color, 
while  the  D.  A.  and  E.  strings  have  their  respec- 
tive tonal  characteristics. 

Imagine  a violinist  attempting  (if  such  a thing 
were  possible)  to  play  music  intended  for  the  D. 
string  for  instance,  on  the  E.  string. 

It  is  just  such  an  unnatural  procedure,  how- 
ever, that  is  recommended  by  boy  voice  trainers 
according  to  the  English  system.  They  claim 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  head  quality 
down  into  the  other  registers  (even  to  the  low  or 


chest  register)  in  order  that  the  boy  may  not  use 
his  “chest”  voice. 

This  unnatural  method  would  eliminate  entirely 
the  characteristic  qualities  peculiar  to  the  medium 
and  lower  registers,  and  for  what  reason?— merely 
because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  train  a boy  to 
uae  his  medium  and  lower  tones  in  a correct 
manner,  and  still  more  difficult  to  teach  him  how 
to  blend  these  various  registers  in  such  a way  that 
a break  will  not  be  perceptible. 

It  may  be  much  eaiser  to  train  boys  according 
to  the  English  system  but  once  they  use  the  soft 
palate  (falsetto)  method  of  singing  there  is  little 
hope  that  they  will  ever  sing  in  a correct  manner. 
As  an  example  of  this,  I may  cite  in  the  case  of  a 
famous  boy  soprano  who  a number  of  years  ago 
toured  the  country  and  was  acknowledged  as  one 
of  the  best  boy  sopranos.  After  his  voice  changed 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  for  the 
opera.  His  experience  there  is  best  described  in 
his  own  words:  “I  was  first  told  to  rest  completely 
and  not  sing  a note  for  a year.  My  teacher  said 
that  as  a result  of  siuging  in  the  manner  I had  as 
a boy,  I formed  such  habits  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  eradicate  the  effects  of  the  faulty  sys- 
tem.” He  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  the  fal- 
setto method  for  the  vocal  ills  that  beset  him  after 
his  voice  had  changed. 

With  regard  to  methods,  I am  glad  to  note 
the  growing  tendency  toward  a rational  system  of 
boy  voice  training,  based  upon  fundamentally  cor- 
rect vocal  principles,  which  approaches  the  method 
used  by  the  old  masters  of  Bel  Canto.  (Some  of 
the  exponents  of  the  English  method  have  the 
temerity  to  claim  their  method  is  the  old  Italian 
method.) 

Falsetto  singing  (and  by  this  term  I mean  that 
species  of  vocalization  in  which  the  soft  palate, 
instead  of  the  hard  palate  is  utilized  for  resonance) 
is , as  its  name  indicates,  a false  system  and  is  re- 
sorted to  only  by  those  who  cannot  sing  in  a legiti- 
mate manner.  (Witness  some  of  our  popular 
tenors  who  resort  continually  to  the  use  of  the 
“pretty”  device  fo^the  high  notes  in  their  sickly 
sentimental  ballads.) 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of 
your  columns  and  pardon  my  taking  up  so  much 
apace.  The  question  is  important  however,  and 
should  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  by  our  or- 
ganists and  choirmasters,  especially  those  who 
have  boys  in  their  care. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E . C.  Sherwood . 

New  York,  Sept.  15th,  1916. 
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L*  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

»♦  »4  ♦ • ♦**♦*♦♦**>**-»  + 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  J5th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music*  It  con- 
tains at  least  one  music  supplement 
each  month,  and  many  interesting 
Articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by 
specialists  in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers* 
The  price  of  the  magazine  is  three- 
pence, and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Office 

*8  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 
$1*00  per  Annum* 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance* 

A specimen  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card* 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 
MUSIC  SERIES 

Horatio  Parker,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  {Cantab.) 
Tale  University , Editor  in  Chief . 

Catholic  Edition 

Edited  by  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Bishop  of  Toledo , and  Rev  Greoort 
Huegle.O.  S.  B.,  Musical  Director , Con- 
ception Abbey , Conception , Mo. 

A new  series  of  music  textbooks  for  elementary 
school  use,  based  on  approved  modern  pedagogical 
principles,  and  containing  unequalled  song  ma- 
terial. Each  volume  also  contains 

A Gregorian  Chant  Supplement 
The  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  has  adopted  this 
series  for  exclusive  use  for  a period  of  five  years. 
It  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Dioceses  of  Toledo? 
Covington,  Grand  Rapids  and  Fort  Wayne. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Company, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient,' Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modern  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 


Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  ~ 1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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Qualifications  At  the  second  meetiug  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  membership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 

Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  CatholicChurch 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  ‘Motu  Proprio'  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society/’ 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon  the 

payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  privi- 
leges of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,"  women 

to  Membership  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to  membership  in 

the  Society  of  St  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations  will  receive  their 
first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and  lay  teachers  who  have 
charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial  schools,  convents,  academies, 
etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  womeu  be  admitted  to  membership." 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the  attached  blank, 

Membership  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Dues  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.50  for 

dues  and  50c.  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  Issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded 
with  application. 

Subscription  Non-members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the  amount 

specified.  (50c.  per  year,  in  advance). 

Contributions  Many  generously  incliued  persons  who  bave  the  success  of  this  movement  at 

heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  tvill  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling 
out  the  attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin, 
($2.00)  and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  quali- 
fications necessary  -for-  active  -membership.)  - List  of.  officers,  given,  oil, Editorial  page,. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Qllfr  f$>nrtrtg  of  £>t.  (tognnj 

" OF  AMERICA 

I detire  to  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  for  annual  dues  ($1.50)  and  yearly  subscription  to  the  “CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTER"  (.50  cents). 


Please  ghrs  fall  name  aatf  address  aad  other  particulars  concerning  activities  in  the  field  of  Church  Music. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 
3tjp  (Cattinlk  ChotrmaBtfr 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 
31 je  datholir  (ChmrmaBtpr 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America  ' 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 
31j*  datljnltr  (Cbmrmaatrr 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 


Detach,  fill  in,  and  forward  with  Subscription  Price  to  the  Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.  D. 
St.  Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa 
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Liturgical  Church  Music 

Compositions,  Arrangements,  Harmonizations 

by 

LEO  P.  MANZETTI 


KYRIALE  harmonized  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  $2.00 

MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for  the  organ 

according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

VESPERS  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Complete  harmonization  for 
the  organ  of  the  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
according  to  the  Solesmes  version,  with  inter- 
ludes and  a postlude  Organ  part  .75 

MASS  in  honor  of  the  HOLY  ROSARY  of  the  B.  V.  M.: 

Arrangement  for  two  equal  voices  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

PRINCIPAL  FEASTS.  PROPER  of  the  Mass  and  Ves- 
pers harmonized  for  the  organ  according  to 
the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .25 

HYMNS  for  Benediction  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ  according  to  the  Vatican  Edi- 
tion Organ  part  .50 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  Arrangement  for  four  equal  voices 
with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONT1F1CE.  Motet  for  four  equal  voi- 
ces, with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST.  Motet  a Cappella  for  T.  T. 

B.  B.,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  a Cappella  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  .20 


Address  all  orders  to  the  Author: 

REV.  LEO  P.  MANZETTI,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER 

An  Earnest  Appeal  For  The  Revival  Of  the 
Ancient  Plain  Song. 


HEN  chancel  screens  were  first  at- 
tacked, about  three  years  since,  I 
at  once  denounced  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle as  one  who  was  opposed  to  the  very 
principles  of  Christian  Architecture,  and 
I then  stated  my  firm  belief,  that  the  ob- 
jection to  screens  was  merely  raised  as  a 
test  of  public  opinion,  and  in  order  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  party,  (of  which  the 
writer  was  an  organ)  might  proceed  in 
their  opposition  to  the  whole  system  on 
which  the  revival  of  true  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  was  based. 

But,  although  I foresaw  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  their  opinions,  yet,  I must  con- 
fess, 1 was  not  prepared  for  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  carried  in  so  short 
a period.  At  first  the  screens  alone  were 
objectionable,  the  architecture  itself  was 
praised  as  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but 
now  we  are  told  that  it  is  utterly  unsuited 
to  Catholic  worship;  that  our  finest  Ca- 
thedrals, those  most  noble  evidences  of  the 
piety  of  our  forefathers,  are  only  fit  for 
demolition,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  build- 
ings we  should  erect  for  divine  worship 
should  be  as  similar  as  possible  todissent- 
ingconventicles  in  their  arrangement,  only 
rather  more  offensive  than  their  meagre 
prototypes,  by  the  meretricious  decoration 
of  their  interiors.  Now,  monstrous  as 
these  suggestions  must  appear  to  Catholic- 
minded  men,  they  become  light  when 
compared  to  the  changes  that  are  proposed 
in  the  divine  service  itself,  and  which 
have  been  lately  put  in  a publication 
which  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  party 
from  whom  this  miserable  system  of 
degeneracy  emanates.  It  is,  indeed,  se- 
riously proposed  to  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  divine  services  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
rendering  them  more  popular  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age:  and 
what  is  scarcely  credible  this  change  is 
advocated  not  merely  for  the  services  of 


a peculiar  order  or  body,  but  for  the  Pa- 
rochial Churches  of  the  whole  country. 

Now,  however,  we  may  deplore  the 
wTretched  taste  and  principle  which  re- 
gulates the  services  of  some  religious 
bodies,  yet  a3  long  as  they  are  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  are  not  censured  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  we  may  view  them  in  silent 
sorrow.  No  Catholic  is  compelled  to 
assist  at  their  maimed  rites  or  to  enter  their 
conventicle  looking  chapels,  if  any  among 
the  faithful  are  so  debased  as  to  prefer 
the  trumpery  display  of  a toy-shop  and 
the  vocal  entertainment  of  a concert-room 
to  a more  solemn  service,  wrhy  we  only 
pity  and  pray  for  them.  But  when  we 
find  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  thrust 
this  parody  of  a Catholic  service  into  the 
Parochial  Churches  of  this  country,  where 
we  are  all  bound  to  tvorship , it  is  time  that 
every  man  who  has  a heart  in  the  Catho- 
lic cause  should  testify  his  unbounded 
horror  of  so  unhallowed  an  attempt  to 
change  the  ancient  offices.  What!  shall 
the  song  of  Simeon,  the  hymn  of  St.  Am- 
brose, the  canticle  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
herself,  give  place  to  the  doggeral  rhymes 
and  poetical  effusions  of  a few  individu- 
als whose  tendencies  and  principles 
should  have  led  them  down  to  Geneva, 
but  who  appear  to  have  mistaken  their 
road  and  found  their  way  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  only  to  create  divisions  among 
the  faithful,  and  to  use  the  ancient  litur- 
gy as  a mere  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
their  Methodism.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
bare  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient office  from  which  it  is  taken,  is  yet 
a far  more  Catholic  service,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  traditions 
than  what  is  now  proposed  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  a popular  service.  On  the  same 
principle  of  lowering  the  divine  service 
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to  the  debased  spirit  of  the  age,  some 
moral  essays  and  family  tales,  embodying 
amusing  anecdotes,  should  be  substituted 
in  lieu  of  the  old  lessons  taken  from  Holy 
•Writ,  which  are  certainly  quite  out  of 
date,  and  far  more  suited  to  the  Basilicas, 
and  the  rood  lofts  of  the  pointed  churches 
than  for  the  assembly  rooms  for  19th.  cen- 
tury Christians.  England  can  never  be 
Catholicised  by  the  destruction  of  her 
cathedials,  the  conversion  of  the  liturgy 
into  a song-book,  and  the  erection  of 
Churches,  whose  appearance  is  something 
between  a dancing-room  and  a mechanic’s 
institute,  and  I do  greatly  mistake  the 
souls  of  Englishmen,  if  this  miserable 
system  is  ever  permitted  to  take  root  in 
this  land;  for,  although  some  weak  per- 
sons may  be  led  away  by  novelties,  yet 
there  is  a general  feeling  of  solid  devotion 
and  a growing  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  Catholic  antiquity  that  will  effectually 
preserve  us  from  the  encroachment  of 
modern  innovations.  And,  although 
there  is  every  reasonable  hope,  that  in  due 
time  this  country  will  again  receive  Cath- 
olic truth  in  all  its  fulness,  yet  such  a re- 
sult can  only  be  accomplished  by  our  ris- 
ing to  the  high  standard  of  ancient  excel- 
lence and  solemnity,  and  not  by  lowering 
the  externals  of  religion  to  the  worldly 
spirit  of  this  degenerate  age. 

But  as  good  frequently  grows  out  of  evil, 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
monstrous  proposal  of  substituting  verna- 
cular composition  for  the  Church  Offices, 
will  be  the  means  of  awakening  theeccle 
siastical  authorities  to  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  restoring  the  ancient  Chaunt  in  all 
its  purity,  and  I most  gladly  em- 
brace this  occasion  for  urging  this  all  im- 
portant subject. 

The  very  fact  of  such  a proposal  being 
made  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  rotten  in  our  system ; for  al- 
though the  remedy  suggested  is  far  worse 
than  the  disease,  yet  that  a disease  does 
exist,  and  to  a very  great  extent,  no  man 
who  reflects  on  the  subject  can  deny. 
There  does  exist  a want  of  reality  in  the 
present  services  of  the  Churches,  as  they 
are  performed  in  this  and  many  other 


countries,  and  from  what  does  it  proceed, 
but  the  corrupt  and  artificial  state  of 
ecclesiastical  music . Owing  to  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  modern  figured  compo- 
sitions, both  the  clergy  and  the  people  have 
been  precluded  from  taking  any  real  part 
in  the  service  of  Almighty  God.  They 
are  reduced  to  the  position  of  listeners 
instead  of  worshippers ; so  that,  in  lieu  of 
the  grand  and  edifying  spectacle  of  priests 
and  people  uniting  in  one  great  act  of 
adoration  and  praise,  the  service  is  trans- 
ferred to  a set  of  hired  musicians,  fre- 
quently heretics  and  infidels  who  perform 
in  a gallery,  while  the  congregation  are 
either  amused  or  wearied,  and  the  clergy 
who  are  present  generally  take  advan- 
tage of  these  interminable  fugues  to  say 
their  own  office,  which  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  great  act  of  sacrifice  at 
which  they  are  ostensibly  assisting.  Thus 
the  unity  of  this,  the  most  majestic,  and 
most  solemn  act  of  Christian  worship,  is 
destroyed,  and  in  many  places,  it  has  de- 
generated into  a mere  musical  entertain- 
ment for  the  audience,  and  at  which  they 
assist  with  no  more  devotion,  than  in  a 
common  theatre.  Let  no  one  think  this 
picture  is  overdrawn.  In  one  of  the 
most  Catholic  cities  of  Flanders,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  an  orchestra  is  set  up  in 
the  nave,  round  which  a full  band  ar- 
ranges itself,  and  during  the  whole 
Mass — Kyrie,  epistle,  gospel,  creed,  of- 
fertory, and,  horrible  to  relate,  even  the 
consecration  and  elevation — do  these  men 
blow  forth  profane  airs,  taken  from  pop- 
ular operas,  while  the  Church  is  filled 
with  irreverent  listeners  of  their  sym- 
phonies, and  no  man  reverencing  the 
Lord’s  Body.  Now,  this  is  not  a solitary 
example  by  any  means.  Scarcely  is  there 
a great  Church  in  Europe  which  is  not 
profaned  by  these  miserable  parodies  of 
Divine  Service;  and  what  is  most  dis- 
tressing, the  greater  the  feast,  the  greater 
the  abomination.  I have  been  assured 
by  a dignitary  of  the  French  Church,  who 
abode  some  time  with  the  Franciscans  of 
Assisi,  that  their  daily  offices  were  most 
solemnly  sung;  but  the  feast  of  St  Fran- 
cis arriving,  the  Church  was  inundated 
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with  fiddlers  from  all  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  this  most  glorious 
church  converted  into  a perfect  salle 
d ’opera.  But  I build  not  only  on  the 
testimony  of  others,  I have  been  fre- 
quently grieved  to  the  heart  at  what  l 
have  been  compelled  to  hear  and  witness. 
Xo  later  than  the  Sunday  in  the  octave 
of  the  last  Corpus  Domini,  I was  present 
at  the  High  Mass  in  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
whose  choir  and  stalls  were  filled  with  lay 
spectators,  two  cantors  standing  among 
the  crowd,  who  appeared  to  be  only  there 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  copes, 
while  the  service  was  shouted  and  fiddled 
from  a gallery  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  an 
unintelligible  mass  of  confused  and  irre- 
verent sounds. 

Were  it  not  tedious,  I could  multiply 
examples  without  number  of  this  miser- 
able system  which  has  completely  cut  off 
the  people  from  taking  part  in  the  most 
solemn  act  of  Christian  worship,  and  de- 
graded it  in  appearance  to  the  level  of  a pa- 
geant. It  is  impossible  for  men  to  sing  this 
modern  music,  and  worship  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  there  as  performer* , and  to 
these  hirelings  are  the  praises  of  Almighty 
God  transferred,  while  the  clergy  and 
people  look  on  in  dumb  show. 

Formerly  such  persons  as  now  consti- 
tute the  choir  were  unknown.  The  ser- 
vice was  sung  in  Parochial  Chuiches,  be- 
tween the  clerks  and  the  devout  laymen 
(ministri),  who  assisted  them  in  ths 
chancel,  and  the  people  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  who  responded  in  unison.  This 
grand  and  overpowering  effect  of  the 
people  answering  the  priest  is  yet  to  be 
heard  in  parts  of  Germany.  At  Minden 
the  Habemus  ad  Dominum  rose  from 
more  than  two  thousand  voices  of  faithful 
worshippers.  What  a difference  from 
the  vicarious  reply  of  three  or  four  pro - 
fessionals , thrusting  their  heads  from  out 
of  their  curtained  gallery  in  the  intervals 
of  their  private  conversation. 

Now,  when  we  contrast  the  Catholic 
arrangements  in  a chancel  to  their  miser- 
able expedient  of  a gallery,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  the  former.  All  are  habited  in 


vestments,  whose  colour  reminds  them  of 
the  purity  of  heart  and  intention,  with 
which  they  should  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Almighty  God.  They  stand  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  set  apart  for  saciifice; 
the  very  place  tends  to  preserve  a recollec- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence,  and  to  keep 
the  singers  in  a devout  posture.  The  dis- 
tinct and  graduated  Chaunt  offers  no  im- 
pediment to  the  perfect  union  of  the  heart 
and  mind  with  the  words  as  they  are 
sung;  and  in  lieu  of  a mere  empty  and 
vain  display  of  vocal  eccentricities,  we 
have  a solemn,  heartfelt,  and,  we  may 
trust,  an  acceptable  service  to  the  honor 
of  Almighty  God. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  all,  that  these  ar- 
rangements for  the  Church  service  were 
universal  throughout  Christendom.  It  is 
no  new  scheme  or  system,  proposed  for 
trial;  it  is  simply  carrying  out  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  for  certainly  more 
than  fourteen  centuries.  Not  only  were 
the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  pro- 
vided with  stalls  and  seats,  and  ample 
space  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  choir,  but 
every  parish  church,  and  even  chapel  had 
its  due  proportion  of  chancel,  where  the 
divine  praises  were  always  sung;  and  from 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Clement’s,  down  to  the 
humblest  church  of  the  17th  century,  we 
shall  find  the  same  traditional  arrange- 
ment. Singing  galleries  are  modern 
abominations,  and  no  good  will  ever  be 
effected  in  Church  music,  until  they 
are  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  service 
kung  in  its  legitimate  and  ancient  position 
— the  choir  or  chancel.  While  these 
galleries  are  suffered  to  remain,  the  erec- 
tion of  pointed  churches  is  a mere  sham. 
In  vain  the  long  succession  of  clustered 
pillars;  in  vain  the  carved  screen  and 
gilded  rood  : the  soul  of  the  whole  thing 
is  wanting;  it  is  the  system  of  a modern 
chapel  worked  in  the  shell  of  an  old 
church.  Who.  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
are  those  who  sit  robed  in  surplices  in 
the  stalled  seats?  Only  privileged  persons, 
perhaps  subscribers,  who  go  in  for  a show, 
like  supernumeraries  on  the  stage;  lay 
figures  as  the  “Ecclesiologist,”  most  wittily 
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termed  them,  and  but  dumb  dogs  into 
the  bargain . 

A greater  sham  than  this  cannot  be 
seen.  And  was  it  for  this  that  the  long 
chancel  was  stalled  and  screened?  that  the 
cunning  work  was  carved  and  the  gold 
laid  on — merely  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  good  easy  men,  who  take  no  part 
in  the  solemnity,  nor  contribute  one  note 
to  the  divine  praise!  Surely  not;  it  is 
the  greatest  possible  perversion  of  a chan- 
cel; a scandal,  and  a shame.  What 
could  be  more  painful  than  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  church  recently  consecrated 
at  Sheffield,  where  the  architect  had 
really  produced  an  edifice  quite  in  the  old 
spirit ; and  instead  of  the  solemn  Chaunt 
of  the  dedication  rising  from  its  chancel 
we  are  sickened  by  a long  eulogy  on  the 
quaverings  of  female  singers.  St.  John’s, 
Salford,  is  even  a more  melancholy  ex- 
ample; a great  cruciform  church,  with  an 
ample  choir,  and  yet  fitted  up  as  if  for 
the  followers  of  John  Knox;  a most  dis- 
heartening spectacle. 

While  this  wretched  system  of  gallery 
singing,  with  Mozart’s  and  Haydn’s 
music,  was  carried  on  in  the  room-like 
chapels  of  the  last  century,  it  was  in 
character  with  the  edifices;  but  when  the 
English  Catholic  body  was  awakened,  to  a 
sense  of  better  things,  and  churches  arose 
whose  form  and  arrangement  told  some- 
what of  more  ancient  and  better  times, 
then,  indeed,  we  might  have  hoped  and 
expected,  that  with  the  shell  they  would 
have  revived  the  soul;  worldly  efforts  of 
modern  men,  who  merely  make  use  of 
the  sacred  liturgy  as  a vehicle,  for  display 
of  their  professional  skill ; and  have  re- 
turned to  that  simple  and  divine  song, 
which  was  created,  like  the  architecture, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  which  assimilates  and  harmonizes 
with  its  lofty  vaults  and  lengthened  aisles : 
without  this  the  service  and  the  fabric 
will  be  at  utter  variance,  a most  humiliat- 
ing spectacle  of  ancient  grandeur  and 
modern  degeneracy. 

Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  members  of  the  separated  English 
communion  to  restore  some  of  the  extern- 


al ornaments  of  religion  which  were  lost 
by  the  apostasy  of  their  Catholic  fore- 
fathers in  the.  1 6th  century,  they  have 
been  usually  met  by  insult  and  ridicule 
from  a great  portion  of  what  is  called  the 
Catholic  press;  but  I must  say  that  the 
dedication  of  a modern  Catholic  church, 
as  we  have  seen  it  occasionally  announced 
accompanied  by  a full  band  of  music, 
and  where  bishops  and  dignitaries  are  ex- 
posed to  the  degradation  of  sitting  in 
dumb  show  to  listen  to  the  interminable 
squalling  of  a few  female  professionals 
and  wiskered  vocalists  from  the  front  of  a 
gallery,  is  a far  more  ridiculous  and  in- 
consistent exhibition.  Indeed,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  the  churches  that 
have  been  raised  after  the  old  models  are 
become  so  many  evidences  of  our  degrada- 
tion and  our  shame.  The  altar  and  the 
arch  may  belong  to  the  ages  of  faith,  but 
the  singing  drags  us  down  to  the  concert- 
room  of  the  19th  century,  and  is  a sad 
and  striking  proof  of  the  little  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  architecture  and 
the  men. 

I have  long  mourned  most  bitterly  in 
secret  on  this  state  of  things,  but  when  a 
scheme  is  actually  put  forth  to  abolish 
the  very  words  of  the  ancient  offices  and 
to  reduce  the  services  of  Almighty  God  to 
the  level  of  the  conventicle,  I can  remain 
no  longer  silent.  It  is  evident  that  the 
extreme  hollowness  of  the  present  system 
is  attracting  attention ; but  alas!  instead 
of  advocating  the  only  remedy,  a return 
to  the  real  music  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
purity,  we  are  assailed  by  a scheme  for  its 
utter  abolition.  Monstrous  suggestion  I 
but  by  its  very  enormity,  as  I have  be- 
fore said,  I trust  in  God  that  it  will  awak- 
en our  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  a sense  of 
absolute  necessity  of  casting  aside  all  no- 
velties and  private  conceits  and  returning 
to  that  music  which  has  the  sanction  of  ages 
and  the  full  authority  of  the  existing  Church . 
What  can  be  more  perfect,  what  more  edi- 
fying and  consoling  than  that  Divine  of- 
fice, the  compilation  of  so  many  saints  and 
glorious  men,  and  which  is  so  wonderful 
in  the  perfection  of  its  system  and  com- 
position, that  the  more  it  is  studied,  the 
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more  it  gains  on  our  reverence  and  love! 
What  appropriate  fitness  in  all  the  anti- 
phons— what  noble  simplicity  in  the 
hymns!  whib  the  Chaunt  of  the  Psalter 
has  an  almost  sacramental  power  in  calm- 
ing a troubled  spirit  and  leading  the  soul 
to  God;  these  were  the  divine  Chaunts 
that  penetrated  the  heart  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  though  many  centuries  have 
elapsed,  they  have  not  lost  one  fraction 
of  their  influence.  It  is  a monstrous  error 
to  suppose  that  the  people  cannot  be 
brought  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine  Office.  In  France,  there  is  hard- 
ly a country  parish  where  the  people  do 
not  join  in  the  Vesper  Chaunt  and  the 
offices  with  heartfelt  devotion.  The  mass 
of  persons  are  opposed  to  the  plain  song 
from  pure  ignorance;  they  do  not  under- 
stand it:  all  their  ideas  are,  perhaps, 
formed  from  some  miserable  corrupt  ver- 
sion they  have  heard  drawled  out  by  a 
cantor,  who  scarcely  knew  a note  of  mu- 
sic, and  they  never  trouble  themselves  to 
examine  and  study  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  these  heavenly  compositions,  which,  in- 
dependent of  their  own  intrinsic  merit, 
have  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
Church  to  recommend  them. 

To  what  extreme  inconsistency  and  ab- 
surdity does  not  the  substituting  of  any 
other  music  lead  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine  Office!  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Kyrie  is  ordered  to  be  sung  nine  times  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  modern  com- 
posers utterly  disregard  the  mystical  sym- 
bolism of  the  number,  and  multiply  the 
supplications  to  an  indefinite  repetition 
merely  to  suit  their  notes.  Again,  the 
priest  intones  the  Gloria  after  the  old  tradi- 
tions, while  the  choir  takes  it  up  in  a totally 
different . manner.  The  Credo,  so  far 
from  being  a distinct  profession  of  faitli 
as  ordered,  is  a mass  of  unintelligible 
sound  ; and  at  Sanctus,  where  the  priest  in- 
vites the  people  to  join  with  angels  and 
archangels,  in  one  voice , (cum  una  voce), 
in  singing  the  Trisagion,  a perfect  babel 
of  voices  usually  break  forth,  and  the  Ter 
Sanctus  is  utterly  lost  in  a confusion  of 
Hosannas,  Benedictuses,  and  broken  sen- 
tences all  going  together  in  glorious  con- 


fusion, which  scarcely  ceases  in  time  to 
enable  the  distracted  worshipper  a mo- 
ment’s repose  to  adore  at  the  Elevation. 
After  a short  pause  the  din  recommences, 
and  this  gererally  lasts  till  a thundering 
Agnu9  Dei  begins.  Whether  it  is  in  a 
spirit  of  pure  contradiction  that  modern 
composers  have  usually  imparted  to  this 
supplication  for  peace  the  character  of  a 
great  row  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  such 
is  decidedly  the  case.  Some  of  these  com- 
positions would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
a chorus  of  drunken  revellers  shouting 
for  wine  outside  a tavern,  and*  if  the 
words — “Wine,  give  us  more  wine,” 
were  substituted  for  “Dona  nobis  pacem/h 
we  should  have  a demand  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  sound  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  , , 

In  lieu  of  this,  were  the  simple  Chauntsp 
as  ordered  by  the  authoritative  books,  theJ 
Antiphonals  and  Graduals  of  the  Roman 
Church,  restored,  the  people  would  soon  be 
able  to  take  part  in  responding  to  thfc 
clerks  in  the  chancel.  The  Kyrie  would 
be  alternate,  the  Gloria  a real  hymn  of 
praise  and  the  Credo  would  be  again  a 
real  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  not 
a pieco  of  complicated  music,  while  the 
“0  Salutaris”  would  rise  from  the  lips  of. 
hundreds,  and  ascend  with  the  incense  to 
the  throne  of  grace. 

How  easy  in  this  age  of  printing  to 
multiply  Choral  books  ad  infinitum. 
How  simple  to  print  music,  for  the 
Gregorian  Masses,  so  as*  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  individ- 
ual.  If  these  were  taught  in  every  school, 
and  inculcated  in  every  Catholic  family, 
our  churches  would  soon  present  tire, 
cheering,  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  amass 
of  people  united,  not  only  in  heart,  but  in 
voice , in  the  worship  of  their  Creator ; and 
Hi  is  not  in  modern  and  unlrallowed  sounds, 
but  in  the  very  words  sung  by  the  angels 
in  heaven,  when  the  Redeemer  wa9  born; 
and  in  words  to  which  the  old  vaults 
raised  to  God  centuries  ago,  have  often  re- 
echoed with  the  returning  festivals ; and  in 
words  which,  protected  bv  Catholic  author- 
ity. will  descend,  by  tradition,  to  ages  yet 
unborn.  May  the  Almighty  God  in  His 
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mercy  open  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to 
these  important  truths;  may  He  inspire 
our  ecclesiastics  with  the  spirit  of  reviving 
these  solemn  offices,  which  alone  embody 
the  spirit  of  the  liturgy  and  set  forth  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  mysteries.  May 
He  grant  us  to  see  a restoration  not  only 
of  the  external  glory  of  His  temple  but  of 
the  reverent  service  which  is  alone  suited 
to  its  ancient  symbolism;  and  may  our 


churches — which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
so  many  stumbling  blocks  to  our  separated 
brethren,  from  the  discrepancy  between 
the  fabric  and  the  service — be  purged 
from  the  disgrace  of  these  modern  per- 
formances, and  become  as  shining  bea- 
cons, not  alone  by  the  altitude  of  their 
spires,  but  by  the  purity  and  reality  of  the 
Divine  Office  as  celebrated  in  them. 

( Written  in  1S50  ) A.  Welby  Pugin . 


The  Use  of  Chromatics  in  the  Accompaniment 

of  the  Chant. 


^T  the  first  appearance  of  Griesbacher’s 
160th.  work,  Quatuor  modicantandi 
Credo  choraliter  or gano , the  Bollettino  Cecil-. 
ianOy  wrote  (1912,  n.  2,  p.  53)  : “We  are 
here  confronted  by  a real  revolution. 
The  author  acknowledges  it  in  his  pref- 
ace. He  does  not  fear  the  diesis , shakes 
off  every  requirement  of  the  diatonic  sys- 
tem, professes  to  write  without  any  re- 
serve the  accompaniment  which  art  dic- 
tates and  musical  logic  imposes.  The 
logical  question  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  in  the  olden 
days  made  painters  dress  up  biblical  per- 
sonage in  the  costumes  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  and  arrange  the 
scenery  without  regard  for  reality. M It 
was,  to  continue  the  illustration,  the  same 
kind  of  logic  that  would  make  one  paint 
St.  Aloysius  in  a frock  coat,  starched 
shirt,  gloves  and  silk  hat.  The  attempt 
of  Griesbacher  went  contrary  to  good  Greg- 
orian taste;  and  it  owed  any  success  it 
achieved  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ous German  composer  had  easy  access  to 
the  musical  periodicals  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Even  the  Caecilienvereinsorgan  gave 
him  space  for  the  exposition  and  defense 
of  his  thesis. 

The  thesis  met  however  with  opposition 
even  elsewhere  than  in  these  columns. 
The  new  musical  journal  of  Vienna,  Mus- 
ica  divina  defended  the  traditional  stan- 


dard from  the  first,  and  protests  were 
registered  by  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  Church  music,  Mgr.  Nekes,  of  Aquis- 
grana;  Prof.  Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Mathias, 
of  Strasburg;  Prof.  Max  Springer,  of 
Vienna;  Dr.  Weimann,  director  of  the 
School  of  Ratisbon,  where  Griesbacher 
is  a teacher,  and  others  still.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  in  this  matter  the  doc- 
trines of  Griesbacher  were  not  followed  in 
Ratisbon.  In  that  school,  the  organist 
of  the  Cathedral,  Prof.  Joseph  Renner, 
continued;  to  train  his  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  the  diatonic  system.  Particu- 
larly important  are  the  following  declara- 
tions of  Max  Springer,  for  the  reason  that 
Griesbacher  had  counted  him  among  his 
adherents : — 

“We  cannot  declare  ourselves  favora- 
ble to  Griesbacher’s  chromatic  system  of 
accompaniment;  it  disregards  all  the  laws 
of  personal  artistic  discipline  and  of  unity 
of  style.  The  author  unreservedly  adopts 
chromatics.  In  our  judgment  chromatics 
can  have  no  place  in  Gregorian  accom- 
paniment, although  it  has  a charm  for 
some.  For  to  one  who  really  knows  the 
nature  of  Gregorian  chant  it  constitutes  a 
foreign  element,  in  open  contrast  with  the 
Gregorian  melodies  and  such  as  to  destroy 
their  distinctive  character.  The  chro- 
matics of  Griesbacher  has  little  by  little 
identified  itself  with  a melodic  sentiment 
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opposite  to  the  Gregorian  melodies,  and 
the  result  is  anti-artistic  and  at  times 
painful,  when  one  sets  it  under  a diatonic 
melody  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
melody,  on  account  of  the  lively  coloring 
of  the  harmonies,  becomes  secondary  and 
loses  its  dominant  place.  It  excites  al- 
most compassion,  as  would  a wild  woods- 
man who  on  being  introduced  into  a 
brilliant  modern  salon  should  be  observed 
to  lose  his  natural  grace  and  easy  bear- 
ing. We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in 
all  times,  according  to  the  progress  i.i 
civilization,  taste  has  made  progress  and 
changed  its  forms  of  expression.  But  it 
remains  to  be  asked  if  a work  of  art  may 


combine  two  forms  of  expression  separ- 
ated by  centuries  and  unite  two  different 
kinds  of  artistic  conception.  ( Musica  di - 
rinfl,  Aug. — Sept.,  1913,  p.  191). 

“This  innovation  never  reached  Italy, 
except  as  a bit  of  news,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately condemned  by  this  journal.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Cecilia  in  Germany,  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  Association,  may  de- 
clare itself  opposed  to  the  new  tendency, 
making  of  it  a question  of  principle. 
Otherwise  there  is  a risk  of  ruining  the 
whole  Gregorian  reform,  so  happily  under 
way,  by  leaving  free  9cope  to  anarchy.” 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 


(November  2$nd,  1903.) 

(Pr  nted  In  sections  in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Qregory,  Baltimore,  Md.v  April  7th,  1915.) 


instructions  as 


VII.  The  Length  of 

22.  It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  fhe  priest 
at  the  altar  waiting  on  account  of 
the  chant  or  the  music  for  a length 
of  time  not  allowed  by  the  liturgy. 
According  to  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
scriptions the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass 
should  be  over  before  the  Elevation, 
and  therefore  tho  priest  must  here 
have  regard  to  the  singers. 

The  Gloria  and  Credo  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gregorion  tradition, 
be  relatively  short. 


:o  Sacred  Music. 

nued.) 

the  Liturgical  Chant. 

23.  In  general  it  must  be  considered  to 
be  a very  grave  abuse  when  the 
liturgy  in  ecclesiastical  functions  is 
made  to  appear  secondary  to  and 
in  a manner  at  the.  service  of  the 
music,  for  the  music  is  merely  a part 
of  the  liturgy  and  its  humble  hand- 
maid. 
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Church  Music  and  Architecture. 


*|RT.  REV.  BISHOP  BROSSART,  of 
Coviugton,  in  a lecture  recently  de- 
livered during  the  sessions  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  Cincin- 
nati, showed  the  connection  between  the 
change  in  architecture,  which  removed  the 
choir  from  the  chancel  to  a loft  at  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  the  deterioration  of 
church  music;  and  appealed  for  a return 
to  the  style  of  building,  which  graced  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  His  address  follows  : 

OU  will  pardon  me,  I hope,  if  on  this 
occasion  I speak  for  a few  moments 
on  a subject  that,  strictly  speaking,  may 
be  foreign  to  your  immediate  purpose,  but 
is  nevertheless  somewhat  connected  with 
the  exalted  object  you  all  have  in  view. 
Personally,  1 regard  it  as  a means,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  main  end  we  are  all 
striving  for:  the  restoration  of  the  genu- 
ine and  ideal  music  of  our  divine  service. 

HE  subject  I should  like  to  submit  to 
your  kind  consideration  for  a few 
moments  is:  1 ‘Church  Music  and  Archi- 
tecture.’ ’ In  the  most  of  the  churches  of 
Europe,  of  ante- reformation  days  and  even 
later,  we  find  extended  chancels  for  choir 
purposes.  This  shows  the  immediate 
connection  between  the  altar  and  the 
choir,  which  connection  has  been  ruth- 
lessly and  shamefully  severed  by  our  more 
modern  spirit  of  innovation  and  profana- 
tion of  liturgical  music.  The  choir  seems 
almost  banished  from  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate position,  and  relegated  to  the  ex- 
tremest  end  of  the  church,  where  it  can 
more  easily  ply  its  destructive  work  in 
substituting  less  sacred  music,  that  ill  be- 
comes the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

HE  observent  traveler  through  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  will  find  in  many 
country  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
cities,  churches  that  were  built  for  Cath- 
olic purposes  and  people,  wherein  the 
chancel  is  even  larger  than  the  nave. 
Thus,  for  instance,  at  Doveridge  there  is 
an  early  English  chancel  about  55  feet 


long,  the  stalls  of  which  have  been  long 
ago  removed,  with  a nave  45  feet  long. 
At  Checkley,  the  chancel  is  50  feet  long, 
and  the  nave  GO.  At  Norbury  there  is 
room  for  a choir  of  20  members,  with 
desk-tops  15  inches  .wide,  and  sloping 
downwards  to  a ledge,  standing  two  and 
a half  inches  high;  this  latter  was  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  the  large  illuminat- 
ed manuscript  choir- books  then  in  use, 
but  mostly  all  burnt  during  the  fatal  time 
of  religious  destruction,  so  that  we  only 
find  a few  copies  now  in  the  museums  of 
the  country.  These  churches  were  by  no 
means  monastic  churches,  as  some  of  you 
might  presume,  but  churches  under  the 
control  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  their 
choirs  were  made  up  of  men  of  the  parish. 
Even  Anglicans  of  today  are  building 
their  churches  with  a view  of  bringing  the 
singers  nearer  the  altar  as  of  old. 

•fjQUT  what  are  we  doing  in  this  country? 
^ W e have  succeeded  in  the  past  in 
removing  the  choir  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  altar,  and  have  been  spending  much 
money  in  the  wrong  way. 

HEREFORE  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  banishing  al- 
so the  music  of  the  altar,  the  music  of  the 
Holy  Service  from  the  church,  and  have 
substituted  in  its  stead  something  more 
in  keeping  with  exterior  worldliness  and 
profanity,  and,  with  it  all,  we  have  driven 
in  a measure,  from  the  hearts  of  our  men 
and  boys  that  love  for  things  most  sacred, 
which  the  closer  communication  between 
altar  and  choir  fostered  so  extensively  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith. 

REFORMATION,  therefore,  in  our  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  is  a necessary 
and  a crying  need.  Weshould  hark  back 
to  the  original  mode  of  building,  bring 
our  choirs  again  in  close  touch  with  the 
altar  make  the  choir  once  more  the  ex- 
tended part  of  the  sanctuary,  and  have  our 
people  again  enter  the  divine  worship  in 
its  most  solemn  form  and  manner — and 
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thus  have  people  and  priest  offering  in 
unison  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
the  supreme  act  of  worship  to  God,  the 
priest  leading  and  the  people  following  in 
close  communion. 

ET  us  learn  to  spend  a little  more  and 
more  wisely,  and  restore  the  chancel 
choirs  to  the  churches,  and  bring  our  men 
old  and  young,  back  into  the  Sanctuary 
of  God  that  they  may  take  a more  active 
part  in  our  magnificent  liturgical  service. 
Let  us  not  regard  this  as  a matter  of  im- 
possibility. If  in  small  country  towns, 
like,  for  instance,  Uttoxeter,  in  England, 
and  many  other  places,  the  rector  can 
secure  twenty  surpliced  choristers,  we 
here  in  this  country  with  our  magnificent 
parochial  school  system , ought  to  be  able  to 
do  this  more  easily,  especially  so  in  our 
large  towns  and  cities. 

ET  us  return  to  the  old  Catholic  way 
of  building  our  churches  with  a long 
chancel,  and  if  possible,  an  organ  cham- 


ber and  vestries  not  only  for  priest,  but 
also  for  the  choristers.  Let  us  bring  altar 
and  choir  nearer  each  other;  and  then 
the  ideal  music  of  the  Church — the  Gre- 
gorian— will  naturally  follow,  and  will 
be  better  cultivated  and  more  appreciated. 

AY  God  speed  the  day  that  a refor- 
mation on  these  lines  be  substantial- 
ly inaugurated  in  this  our  country,  as  a 
result  of  the  glorious  movement,  in  which 
you  are  so  laudably  engaged — the  restor- 
ation of  the  music  of  Catholic  service, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  worship  of  a 
music  too  profane  for  our  Sacred  Sanc- 
tuaries, a music  that,  in  spite  of  all  pos- 
itive legislation  of  our  Supreme  Pontiffs, 
still  obtains — alas  I in  too  many  places — 
with  the  tacit  sanction  of  supine  indif- 
ference, it  would  seem,  of  some  in  high 
places. 


ATTENTION! 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  HYMN-BOOK 
BY  PROF.  J.  SINQENBERQER 
entitled: 

CANTATE 

A collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  six 
Gregorian  Masses,  including  the  Requiem, 
he  Responses  a High  Mass,  Benedic- 
tion Service,  Te  Deum 

(Vatican  Edition) 

321  Pnges  Size  4xfr!.|  inches 
Cloth,  35  cents  per  copy:  $3  *25  per  dozen 
Organ  Accompaniment,  $3.50 

We  heartily  recommend  the  new  hymn-hook  by  Profes 
sor  John  Singenberger,  entitled  “(‘antate.”  It  is  a very 
good  collection  of  Catholic  English  and  Latin  hymns  which 
may  be  sung  by  the  choir,  or  by  the  children,  or  by  the 
whole  congregation.  We  are  very  anxious  that  the  book 
lye  introduced  in  all  the  parishes  of  our  Archdiocese,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  ellicient  help  to- 
wards introducing  in  our  churches  the  old  and  beautiful 
traditional  custom  of  congregational  singing.  When  Pro- 
testant churches  are  filled  with  Christian  worshippers,  It 
is  in  very  many  cases  due  to  the  beautiful  church  hymns 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern, un-Christian  innovation  which  deprived  Catholics  of 
our  days  of  the  beauty  of  the  primitive  and  medieval 
mode  of  church  music.  Why  should  we  not  return  to  it? 

+ S.  G.  MESSMER,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Frederick  Pustet  & Co. 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 

AND  THE 

Sacred  Congregation  of  Rite* 

52  Barclay  St.  Radsbon  Rome  436  Main  St 

NEW  YOKE  GERMANY  ITALY  CINCINNATI 


IGN.  M1TTERER 

MASS  IN  HONOR 

OF  THE 

HOLY  NAME  of  MARY 

For  Two  Male  Voices  With  Organ 
Sc.  .60 
Voice  Parts  a .25 
A Mass  Worthy  the  Attention  of  any  Choir 
Published  Also  In  Following  Arrangements: 

For  4 Mixed  Voices  with  organ  (Arranged  by 
the  composer.)  (Order  as  F.  E.  No.  3400.) 

Score  .60 
Voice  parts  a .25 

(Per  set  l.OO) 

For  Soprano  and  Alto  with  organ  (Arranged  by 
F.  W.  Goodrich  ) (Order  as  F.  E.  No.  3973.) 

Score  .OO 
Voice  Parts  a .25 

Order  your  supply  of  Church  Music  from 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Eighth  St., 

(ASTOR  PLACE)  NEW  YORK 

Catalogues  of  Chant  and  Hymn  Books,  Masses, 
Motets,  etc.  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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ment of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 
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President  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
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Baltimore,  JId. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective  districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  8.  8.,  66  Notre 
Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec. 

South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers,  2310  Robertson  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SouthWest,  Rev.  Theo.  Laboure,  O.M.I  , Theo- 
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North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fetter,  8.  T.  B , St.  Bernard’s 
Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A,  South 
Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  F.  Domenic  Waedenschwiler, 
O.8. B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Angel,  Ore- 
gon. 


Central  States,  Rev.  8.  M.  Yenn,  Dioee&an  Direct- 
or of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 
Charles’  Semiuary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  8t., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Compositions 
and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P.  Man- 
zetti; Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.  T.  B.,  Mr. 
Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee,  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  8.  8. 
D.  D;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever:  Rev.  Leo.  P. 
Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan, 
D.  D;  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Mon- 
taui. 


NOTICE! 

It  may  he  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  iu  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like.— The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cauuot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “ Bulletin.”— While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  iu  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,”  we  canuot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  he  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list 
necessarily  quite  limited*  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  cau  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  iu  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society’s  “Bulletin.”  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 
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/JVRGANIST,  male,  to  overtake  posi- 
^ tion  near  New  York.  An  experi- 


enced and  capable  man  is  desired. 
Kindly  state  previous  experience. — Ad- 
dress, Editor,  Catholic  Choirmaster. 


/fl\RG  ANIST  AND  CHOIK  DIRECTOR* 
Vir  tweyty  years  experience  in  traiuing  male 
choirs,  exceptional  trainer  of  boys'  voices,  capable 
organist,  thoroughly  conversaut  with  liturgical 
music,  open  for  position.  Moderate  salary  with 
good  teaching  field  desired.  Address,  Box  1578, 
New-  Orleans,  La 


7THE  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  J.  Alerding, 
Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne,  lias  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  recommending  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Motu  Proprio  in  all  the 
churches  in  his  diocese. 

The  diocesan  director  of  church  music  is 
the  Rev.  Simon  M.  Venn  who  has  labored 
lung  and  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  litur- 
gical church  music. 

The  Diocese  of  Ft.  Wayne  is  setting  a 
good  example  to  many  other  Dioceses 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  circular 
mentioned,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Ben- 
edict XV.  is  in  full  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  Pope  Pius  X.  in  the 
Motu  Proprio. 

The  rules  published  for  the  guidance 
of  the  organists  and  choirmasters  and  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Diocese  carry 
with  them  the  “importance  and  obliga- 
tion of  a Diocesan  Statute.’ ’ 


• 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q. — A correspondent  inquires 
whether  it  is  permissible  to  sing  any  other 
Vespers  except  the  one  prescribed  in  the 
Order  for  the  Sundays  of  the  year. 


A. — According  to  a decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  (Dec.  29th, 
1884) , it  is  permissible  to  sing  the  Ves- 
pers of  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  or  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
parochial  churches  where  there  is  no 
obligation  of  reciting  the  canonical  hours. 
The  celebrant  in  this  esse  recites  the 
Vespers  of  the  Day. 


fjl  MEETING  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  is  to 
he  held  the  last  week  in  January  to  decide 
several  important  matters.  The  next  con 
vention  of  the  Society,  will  be  consid- 
ered and  a meeting  place  will  be  selected. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  convention 
will  be  held  in  the  late  Spring  or  early 
Summer,  and  many  plans  are  already 
being  formulated  which  will  afford  the 
delegates  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
best  sacred  music  rendered  in  an  impres 
sive  manner.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a rep- 
resentative gathering  of  church  musicians 
and  those  interested  in  church  music  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

Full  program  and  definite  announce- 
ments will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  “Catholic  Choirmaster”. 


/fl\(;CASION  is  here  taken  to  thank  the  firm  of 
J Fiseber&  Bro  for  the  generous  spirit  shown 
in  supplying  the  “CHOiRMasTBR”  with  the  supple- 
ment for  this  issue.  The  Mass  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Mary  by  Mitterer  is  a good  example 
of  the  so  called  Cecilian  style  of  composUion  and 
demonstrates  how  carefully  the  Cecilian  Verein 
has  guarded  the  taste  of  its  composers.  The  Maas 
herein  included  is  published  in  various  arrange- 
ments and  should  be  of  service  in  every  choir. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Cincinnati,  0.,  September  28,  1916. 
The  Rev.  Leo.  P.  Manzetti, 

Dear  Rev.  Father. — 

In  one  the  lectures  given  at  the  Mus- 
ical Institute  held  here  during  the  month 


of  August,  a question  was  asked  as  to  the 
use  of  Chromatics  in  the  accompaniment 
of  plain  chant  as  exemplified  in  the  Cath- 
olic Supplement  of  the  Silver,  Burdett  Mus- 
ic Readers.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that 
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Mass 

in  honor  of  the 

Holy  Name  of  Mary 

(Arrangement  for  Soprano  and  Contralto  by  Frederick  W.  Goodrich) 


Kyrie  IGN.  MITTERER,  Op.  141° 

Andante  sostenuto 


| The  Copyright  Law  forbid*  the 
copying  by  any  process  whatsoever, 
even  thougii  intended.  for  privateuM, 
of  either  the  separate  part  or  parts 
or  the  entire  composition  of  a copy- 
righted publication. 


JMgenthum  des  Vertegers  fur  alie  Lander 
Copyright,  1916,  by  J.  Pitcher^ ^ B^o. 

British  Copyright  Secured 


J.F.&  B.  3973- fo- 


Gloria 


3 


Con  moto 


7 


Credo 


Allegro  mod  era  to 


fa- cto  - rem  coe-li  et  ter  - raff,  vi  - si  - 


J.F.&  B.  3978-10 
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Chromatics  had  been  introduced  into  the 
accompaniment  as  a concession  to  modern 
musical  taste  vitiated  by  centuries  of  fig- 
ured music.  It  was  said  that,  like  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  partaking  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  we  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a sense,  in 
a fallen  state  musically  and  hence  would  be 
unable  to  accept  the  apparently  harsh  (?) 
sound  of  the  original  accompaniment; 
consequently  an  occasional  chromatic  al- 
teration of  tone  has  been  introduced  to 
satisfy  the  musical  ear  of  the  present  gen- 
eration . 

Would  you  be  so  kind  to  state  if  the 
above  can  be  a sufficient  reason  to  justify 
the  use  of  chromatics  or  would  you  advise 
strict  adherence  to  the  original  diatonic 
form  of  accompaniment? 

Very  respctfully  yours, 

M.  G. 

(M.  G.  will  find  in  this  issue  of  the 
Choirmaster  an  article  on  chromatics  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  chant,  quoted 
from  the  Bollettino  Ceciliano  of  Rome, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Associazione  Jta- 
liana  di  Santa  Cecilia.— Leo  P.  Manzetti) 


Oswego,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1916. 
My  dear  Father  Manzetti : — 

No  doubt  you  think  that  it  is  about 
time  you  should  hear  from  me.  I have  been 
very  busy  so  far  and  have  been  working 
on,  the  new  ideas  of  Chant.  We  had 
Forly  Hours*  Services  last  week  and  sung 
the  Proper  Vespers,  and  at  Benediction 
sung  the  Panis  Angelicus  by  Palestrina, 
as  you  taught  us  at  the  Summer  School 
of  Church  Music.  It  was  a revelation  to 
many,  and  was  liked  very  much.  Of 
course  you  know  that  here,  with  a few 
exceptions,  no  one  knows  anything 
about  Church  Music  or  cares  to  know. 
The  Proper  of  the  Mass  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  this  vicinity.  I am  going  to 
have  the  Introit  and  Communion  sung 
all  during  Advent  and  for  Christmas  we 
shall  have  the  full  Vespers.  Of  course 
the  Adeste  FiJeles  will  also  be  sung.  It 
is  not  possible,  you  understand,  to  intro- 
duce these  reforms  wholesale,  it  must  be 
done  gradually.  When  I first  went  to  my 
present  position  the  Choir  sang  Loesh, 


etc two-step  masses.  I tried  from 

the  beginning  to  have  masses  that  were 
well  made  musically,  and  now  I have  the 
liturgical  requirements  more  in  mind  than 
before.  The  Palestrina  “Alma  Redemp- 
tions,” you  so  kindly  interpreted  for  me, 
will  also  be  sung  for  Christmas.  I have  a 
copy  of  your  Benediction  Hymns  and  like 
the  harmonization  very  much , in  fact  I 
am  modeling  mine  upon  it.  I should 
like  very  much  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
work  of  both  the  Sehola  of  the  Seminary 
and  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Choral  Society. 

Sincerely  yours,  J . J.  McGrath. 


St.  Fidelis  College, 

Herman,  Pa., 

November  29, 1916. 
My  dear  Father  Manzetti: — 

Having  successfully  rendered  Perosi’s 
Missa  Pontificalia  with  our  student  choir, 
I cannot  refrain  from  letting  you  know  of 
the  impression  it  made  on  all  who  heard 
it.  I owfc  this  to  you  since  you,  in  great 
part,  inspired  me  with  an  ardent  love  for 
genuine  Church  Music,  by  pointing  out 
the  path  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
deep  religious  spirit  that  underlies  it  all. 
The  occasion  was  Forty  Hours  Devotion. 

Every  musical  critic  present  commented 
upon  its  stateliness  and  devotional  set- 
ting. On  this  occasion  too  we  made  our 
first  attempt  at  rendering  the  Proper  of 
the  Mass  in  Solesmes  Chant  according  to 
your  interpretation  and  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing a few  at  least  of  our  Fathers  who 
are  strict  adherents  of  the  old  Ratisbon 
School,  that  the  free,  untrammelled 
rhythm  of  the  Benedictine  School  is, 
after  all,  more  artistic  and  devotional. 
You  may  imagine  my  delight  when,  upon 
my  return  home  from  your  Summer 
Course,  I at  once  looked  up  our  Capuchin 
Proper  and  found  it  to  be  edited  by  no 
less  a Gregorian  scholar  than  Dom  A. 
Mocquereau  himself,  who  worked  the 
chants  upon  the  request  of  Rev.  Cyriacus, 
0.  M.,  Cap.,  organist  of  our  convent 
church  in  Altoetting. 

Hoping  to  see  you  next  Summer  again, 
I am  devotedly  yours  in  Xo., 

Ft.  Cornelius , 0.  M.}  Cap . 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


ROMAN  correspondent,  writing  to  the 
London  ‘ ‘ Organist  and  Ch  oir master , * 1 
relates  the  following  incident:  “On  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  during  the  procession,  a 
number  of  Motets  were  sung  by  some 
students.  A curious  thing  happened  in 
one  of  the  Motets.  The  Basses  took  a 
wrong  starting  note,  and  mirabilc  dicta 
maintained  that  pitch  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Motet,  meanwhile  the 
other  parts  gaily  pursued  their  way  in  a 
different  key ! They  managed  to  get  all  to- 
gether in  the  same  boat  for  the  finish,  so 
that  they  ended  well,  but  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  wierd  effects  on  the  way 

The  same  correspondent  in  writing  of  the 
work  of  the  choir  at  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  Rome,  speaks  of  the  fine  unac- 
companied singing  to  be  heard  at  this 
church : “I  suppose  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  must  be  accorded  the  palm  for  tiie 
most  noteworthy  music  during  the  week 
— both  as  to  quality  and  excellence  of  per- 
formance. I had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  many  hours  of  Good  Friday  in  this 
church,  and  on  that  day,  at  all  events, 
the  music  was  truly  magnificent.  At  the 
Mass  of  the  Pre  Sanctified  the  Tracts  were 
sung  in  Plainchant;  the  “Passion”  was 
by  Meluzzi;  and  the  “Improperia”  (5 
voices) , “Crux  fidelis”  (4  voices),  and 
“Vexilla  regis”  (4  voices),  were  by  the 
Maestro  Casimiri,  priest-choirmaster  of 
the  church.  At  “Tenebrae,”  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Responsori  were  sung  to  music 
by  Capocci,  Palestrina,  and  Vittoria. 
“Benedictus”  was  by  Palestrina;  “Chris- 
tus”  by  Anerio;  and  “Miserere”  by  Casi- 
miri. It  was  an  astonishing  thing  to  see 
the  choir  come  down  from  their  place  to 
sing  in  the  procession  during  the  Mass, 
and  to  find  that,  instead  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  voices  which  one  expected  to  see, 
there  were  only  ten  ! V erily  these  Italians 
have  amazing  voices ! * * 


The  following  Editorial  and  letter  appeared  in 
“the  New  York  Sun ” quite  some  time  ago,  never- 
theless, the  points  covered  are  of  such  a character 
as  to  warrant  reproduction  in  these  columns. 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Reform  Directed  by  the  Pope  Has  Not  Been 
Fully  Carried  Out. 

HE  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  X on  the  music  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  church  was  issued  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  the  reforms  that  he  or- 
dered should  now  he  iu  force.  In  the  main,  they 
called  for  the  abolition  of  mixed  choirs  and  the 
substitution  of  the  music  of  Palestrina  and  other 
early  sacred  composers,  the  Gregorian  chants  and 
the  purely  religious  composers  for  the  modern 
sentimental  and  operatic  music  which  have  gained 
such  popularity  in  the  churches.  This  order,  of 
course,  excluded  from  use  many  popular  works  by 
fatuous  composers,  such  as  the  masses  of  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Gounod.  These  were  classed  with 
church  music  in  which  the  text  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  significance  of  the  Liturgy  were  made  subord- 
inate to  mere  beauty  of  melody  or  skill  in  composi 
tiou.  Such  treasures  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
prized  through  long  use,  were  not  to  be  lost  with- 
out regret. 

The  Pope’s  final  orders  were  the  result  of  previ- 
ous attemps  in  the  same  direction,  combined  with 
t he  interest  of  the  present  pontiff  in  music.  He 
emphasized  what  his  predecessor  had  discussed, 
and  in  his  course  had  the  advice  of  Don  Perosi. 

I o those  who  have  heard  only  the  oratorios  of  the 
prieit-composer  his  opinions  on  music  may  not 
seem  of  great  value.  Iu  t he  study  of  ecclesiastical 
music,  however,  he  is  said  to  show  zeal  and  taste, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
counsels  t he  Pope  is  said  to  be  comprehensive. 

\ et  the  Pope  s encyclical,  backed  with  the 
authority  of  the  best  known  of  con  tern  poraueous 
religious  composers  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
has  been  powerless  to  make  auy  impression  on  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese.  Few  parishes  have  dis- 
missed their  mixed  choir  and  fewer  have  made 
any  attempt  to  introduce  the  Gregorian  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  music  of  the  kind  recommend- 
ed. The  orders  of  Cardinal  Farley  have  not  been 
ignored,  but  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  the 
change  involves  such  great  difficulties,  have  ob 
tained  permission  to  continue  temporarily  in  their 
former  way.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  permission 
is  expected  to  continue  until  the  order  of  the  Pope 
is  revoked  or  the  proposed  changes  are  tacitly 
dropped.  It  is  said  that  the  reforms  have  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  parishes  con- 
trolled by  the  regular  clergy,  the  secular  priests 
haviug  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  mat- 
ter, once  the  permission  to  continue  their  same 
arrangements  for  the  music  had  been  secured  from 
the  Cardinal. 
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There  are  undoubted  difficulties  iu  the  way  of 
any  attempt,  to  restore  iu  the  churebes  the  full 
Gregorian  service:  It  would  entail  severe  work  on 
the  priests  as  well  as  on  the  singers.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Holy  Father  contemplated 
the  use  of  such  music  in  its  entirety.  Even  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking,  however,  has 
been  much  exaggerated  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
choirmasters,  who  do  not  realize  that  there  need 
be  no  such  overwhelming  efforts  required  to  make 
their  musical  services  comply  with  all  that  the 
encyclical  demands.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
difference to  the  order  lies  les«  in  the  fear  of  the 
great  amount  of  work  involved  than  in  the  belief 
that  music  is  not  important  enough  to  justify  any 
labor  at  all . 

That  is  the  view  of  the  average  parish  priest, 
who  thinks  that  any  music  is  probably  good 
enough,  so  long  as  it  is  capably  rendered.  His 
congregation  is  satisfied,  and  the  choirmaster, 
foreseeing  the  loss  of  all  personal  display  that  is 
certain  to  follow  a restoration  of  the  old  music, 
adds  his  advice  against  the  change.  Thus  arises 
the  average  priest’s  opinion  that  he  has  enough  to 
do  without  troubling  about  music  that  has  hith- 
erto been  good  enough. 

To  priests  of  musical  training,  however,  the 
matter  has  presented  itself  in  an  entirely  different 
light.  They  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  restore 
such  music  to  the  use  of  the  church  They  find 
no  such  unconquerable  hardships  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  all  t hat  the  Pope’s  order  requires, 
and  have  in  several  eases  made  notable  progress 
during  the  few  years  in  which  the  rule  has  been 
in  force  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  their  ex- 
ample will  be  powerful  enough  to  prevail  against 
the  counsels  of  the  choirmaster  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  clergy,  who  are  too  much  occupied 
with  what  seems  more  urgent  business  to  worry 
about  music  that  has  done  well  enough  for  so 
many'years. 

A LAYMAN  S REPLY 

CHURCH  MUSIC 

SINCE  I read  your  editorial  in  reference  to 
church  music  I have  watched  every  day  for 
an  answer.  Why  such  an  ominoussilence?  It  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  defense.  To  us  of  the  laity  who 
are  able  to  judge  between  comic  opera  and  a p9alm 
tune  the  action  of  the  "powers  that’  be"  in  this 
country  seems  inexplicable.  The  head  of  the 
church  never  Issued  any  mandate  on  a matter  of 
discipline  iuto  which  he  put  more  force  of 
authority  than  in  his  “Motu  Proprio,"  ami  with 
what  results?  In  many  dioceses  his  words  are 
completely  ignored,  iu  many  others  they  are 


laughed  at,  and  as  a rule  the  inferior  clergy,  copy- 
iugthe  apathy  of  those  who  ought  to  be  their  lead- 
ers, stultify  their  consciences  by  dismissing  the 
whole  subject  with:  ‘‘It  wa9  never  inteuded  for 
this  country  " 

Within  the  last  few  months  in  one  of  the  metro- 
politan churches  there  was  a solemn  pontifical  mass 
at  which  many  church  dignitaries  were  present. 
A mixed  quartet  gave  an  operatic  concert  by  Haydn 
during  the  mass,  with  a cello  andante  for  the 
offertory,  and  a cornet  solo,  "The  Lost  Chord," 
for  a comnninio.  ‘‘The  March  of  the  [pagan] 
Priests"  from  a sensuous  opera  was  played  as 
they  marched  back  to  the  sacristy.  To  cap  the 
climax,  a cablegram  was  read  in  which  this 
zealous  pastor  and  his  flock,  and  the  mixed 
choir  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  papal  blessing. 

To  us  of  the  laity  all  this  looks  like  a farce. 
Did  the  Pope  intend  it  to  be  obeyed  or  not?  If 
be  did.  then  are  Dot  those  who  ignore  his  com- 
mands guilty  of  a grave  act  of  disobedience,  not 
to  speak  of  the  sin  of  scandal? 

To  know  the  mind  of  the  Pope  we  must  go  to 
Rome.  What  is  understood  in  Rome  by  a choir? 
To  those  who  have  visited  the  Holy  City  and  re- 
mained there  for  any  length  of  time  it  must  be 
evident  that  in  most  of  the  churches  it  means  a 
loft  or  organ  gallery  very  much  like  what  we  have 
in  our  own  country,  but  filled  with  male  voices 
only,  and  it  is  in  such  choir  lofts  that  women  are 
forbidden  to  sing.  In  very  few.  if  any.  of  the 
Roman  churches  do  we  find  the  choir  in  the  shape 
of  stalls  as  may  be  seen  In  the  Paulist  church, 
New  York,  and  where  such  arrangement  exists 
it  i9  for  the  canons  of  the  church,  not  for  the 
singers— in  fact,  the  choir  singers  are  frequently 
in  the  organ  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  church  or 
in  one  of  the  transepts.  Therefore,  according  to 
the  Roman  idea,  the  choir  of  modern  time  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  trained  male  singers  set  apart 
in  some  elevated  spot  in  the  church,  and  not  in 
st al  1 8 surrounding  the  high  altar. 

The  abuses  that  exist  in  Rome  consisted  in  the 
theatrical  style  of  the  music  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
chestral accompaniraehts  In  our  own  country, 
however,  we  added  to  this  the  female  singers 
screeching  out  their  "O  Salutaris"  and  "Tantum 
Ergo,"  or  smiling  sweetly  at  their  male  partners 
as  they  siug  in  feeling  tones:  “Veni  Amor  Mi" 
Any  pastor  who  has  interest  enough  to  visit  his 
choir  loft  regularly  or  who  takes  an  occasional 
glance  at  it  from  the  pulpit  knows  that  it  is  a 
great  place  for  conversation,  especially  during 
serrnou  time.  The  proprietor  of  the  nearest  beer 
saloon  can  always  tell  when  the  sermon  begins  by 
the  advent  of  the  teuor  aud  the  basso  and  some- 
times of  the  organist  himself. 
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Now,  while  such  flagrant  abuses  exist,  why 
should  the  hierarchy  waste  powder  in  condemn- 
ing such  innocent  and  soulstirring  hymns  as 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light”  and  “Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,”  and  forbidding  them  to  be  sung  in 
church?  If  they  are  heretical,  point  out  the  heresy. 
If  they  express  the  most  exalted  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart  and  at  the  same  time  i he  lowliest 
humility,  and  if  the  common  people  have  learned 
to  love  them,  why  condemn  them?  Why  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a camel?  Can  the  hierarchy  ex- 
pect obedience  in  a small  matter  of  this  kind  when 
they  themselves  disobey  the  bead  of  the  church. 
— Churchman . 


“Looking  over  the  historic  ground  as  we  know 
it  we  find  that  the  real  development  of  musical  art 
began  (crudely  to  be  sure)  when  St.  James, 
first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Mark,  first 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  set  about  arranging  their 
two  liturgies.  For  in  these  products  of  the  in- 
fancy of  modern  music  we  find  certain  char- 
acteristics which  deepened  their  impress  till  they 
became  salient  features  of  all  music  up  to  the  time 
of  Palestrina  and  even  later.” 

“The  chief  of  these  was  the  employment  of  flor- 
idity  as  an  element  of  purely  musical  expression. 
But  one  element  of  the  whole  mass  of  media?  val 
music  refused  to  submit  to  any  incursion  from  with- 
out or  any  impulse  from  within.  The  melodic 
substance  of  all  this  music  was  the  simple  diatonic 
scale,  and  whether  we  find  its  apparition  in  thu 
forms  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  known  to  us  as 
the  ecclesiastic  or  in  the  modern  major  and  minor, 
we  recognize  in  this  body  of  material  the  timber 
from  which  Bach  BeethoveD  and  Mozart  built 
their  works  ”—  W.  J.  Henderson  in  N Y.  Sun. 

Mr.  Henderson  contributes  in  the  same  column 
the  following  interesting  comment  regarding  Ora- 
torio and  its  origin : 

“Tucked  away  in  a corner  of  an  advertising  page 
of  a musical  periodical  as  a filler  the  reader  might 
recently  have  found  under  the  heading  “The  Ori- 
gin of  Oratorio”  this  enlightening  psragraph: 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  Italian  oratorio 
and  opera  both  sprang  from  the  same  source,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  St  Philip  Neri  and  a group 
of  Italian  music  lovers  of  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  revive  the  style  of  performance  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  dramas  One  of  the  first  of  oratorios 
was  that  of  Cavaliere,  ‘La  Rappresentazione  di 
Anima  ede  Corpo/  which  was  performed  in  Rome 
in  1600  shortly  after  the  composer’s  death.  It  ap- 
peals to  have  been  suggested  by  the  peiformance 
of  plays  fouuded  on  Biblical  subjects  and  com- 
bined with  simple  music,  which  had  been  given  in 


the  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicellaat  Rome. 
‘These/  says  Sir  Herbert  Parry  in  his  Summary 
of  the  History  of  Music,’  ‘had  been  instituted  by 
St.  Philip  Neri,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratorians,  for  religious  purposes;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  familiar  name  which  has  become 
universal  was  derived  from  the  place  where  these 
earlier  works  had  been  performed.  The  name 
“Oratorio.”  however,  did  not  come  into  use  till 
considerably  later  The  first  to  use  it  in  a pub- 
lished work  is  said  to  have  been  Francesco  Bal- 
ducci,  who  died  in  1642.  The  earlier  examples 
were  sometimes  described  as,“Dramma  sacra 
per  Musica  ” 

This  conveniently  arranged  bit  will  undoubtedly 
make  a long  tour.  It  will  be  clipped  and  quoted 
from  Maine  to  California  in  newspapers  which  do 
not  make  a specialty  of  music,  but  which  aim  to 
show  their  liberality  by  doling  out  pieces  of  mu- 
sical misinformation  from  time  to  time  Such 
unquestioning  repetitions  of  exploded  notions  pre- 
vent Deople  from  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  fact 
that  the  thing  appears  in  a highly  valued  musical 
magazine  gives  it  a factitious  authority. 

The  evil  in  this  paragraph  lies  in  its  preservation 
of  old  statements  made  over  and  over  in  back 
histories  of  music  and  now  without  excuse.  That 
the  old  histories  should  be  exact  is  to  be  pardoned, 
for  much  has  been  learned  since  they  were  written. 
That  an  authoritative  musical  magazine  should 
give  space  to  the  ancient  tales  is  not  pardonable 

St.  Philip  Neri  was  not  an  active  member  of  the 
Florentine  coterie  which  was  long  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  musical  drama  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  as  Dr.  Parry  notes,  and  his  work  was  not 
creative  but  reconstructive.  He  rescued  the  old 
religious  play  from  the  degiadation  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  or  perhapsit  would  be  more  exact  to 
say  offered  as  a substitute  for  it  a new  series  of  re 
ligious  dramas  written  and  composed  by  real  art- 
ists. Even  Palestriua  contributed  to  the  good 
work,  and  all  of  Cavaliere’s  libretti  were  written 
by  Laura  Guidiccioni,  a distinguished  gentlewo- 
mantof  high  culture. 

St.  Philip  Neri  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Florentine  movement  in  the  opera  field.  The  quo 
tation  from  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  always  an  accurate 
writer,  is  obscured  by  ihe  introductory  sentence. 
But  something  more  or  less  should  have  been  said 
about  the  artistic  objects  of  the  young  Florentines. 
The  story  that  they  were  solely  occupied  in  try- 
ng  to  resuscitate  the  Greek  drama  survived  too 
ong. 

They  were  much  more  eagerly  bent  on  abolish- 
ing the  complexities  aud  obscurities  of  vocal  poly- 
phony. They  were  trying  to  rid  the  lyric  stage 
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of  a form  of  musical  drama  in  which  the  text  was 
unintelligible  because  of  the  complications  of  the 
music.  It  was  in  this  endeavor  that  they  created 


recitative,  or.  as  they  called  it,  the  “Stile  par- 
lante.”  in  which  they  couched  the  dramatic  speech 
of  their  first  operas 


PROGRAMMES 


The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  and  Christmas  Day  at  the  Cathedral, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Music  rendered  by  the  Schola  Can  tor  um  of 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  numbering  80  voices* 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzettl  conducting. 

Feast  of  the  Presentation,  His  Excellency, 
Most  Kev.  John  Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate, 
pontificating,  His  Eminence  J.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
presiding: 

“Ecce  Sacerdos’’  ...(Motet,  4 part  chorus).. 

Perosi-Manzetti 

“Adducentur,”  Introit Traditional  Chant 

4 Audi  Filia,”  Gradual. .(4  part  Falsobordone).. 

....  Perruchot-  Manzetti 

“Alleluia,” Traditional  Chant 

Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo.  ..(3 part  Massin  honor 

of  St.  Orestes Ravanello 

Sanctus,  Aguus  Dei.. (2  parts). .Bottazzo- Manzetti 
"Concupiscit,”  Offertory,  ..  ..Traditional  Chant 

“Elegit  Earn,”  Communion, “ " “ 

“Quam  pulchre  graditm,”. . . Hymn  of  the 

Breviary  of  St.  Sulpice.. Traditional  Chant 
“Oremus  pro  Pontiflce” . .(4  part  chorus). . . 

Manzetti 

Christmas  Day,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons 

pontificating: 

“Puer  natusest,”  Introit Traditional  Chant 

“Viderunt  Omues,”  Gradual " “ “ 

“Alleluia,” “ 

The  above  Proper  was  sung  by  the  Schola  and 
the  community  of  the  Heminary  together,  making 
a total  of  300  voices. 

“Tui  sunt  coeli,”..(4  part  chorus). .Wiltberger  A. 

“Viderunt  Omnes,”  Communion  

Traditional  Chant 

VESPERS. 

“Domine  ad  Adjuvandum” . .(4  part  chorus).. 

- Manzetti 

“Dixit  Dominiis,”  “Confitebor,”  “Beatus 
Vir,”  “De  Profundis.” 

“Memento  Domine. ”..(4  part  falsobordone).. 
alternated  with  the  chant  of  the  whole 


community  Manzetti 

“Magnificat”  (2  part  chorus) 


alternated  with  the  chant  ..  O.  Ravanello 


“Pauis  Angelicus,”  ...(4  part  chorus). . .Casciolini 
“Adeste  Fideles,”  Motet.. (3  part  chorus).. 

.Gravier 

“Tantum  Ergo,”  . . . .(3  part  chorus) Remondi 

“Tui  Sunt  Coeli,” . .(4  part  chorus) . .A.  Wiltberger 


Programme  for  Midnight  Mass  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind  , December  25,  1916,  ren- 
dered by  a new  choir  of  1 5 men  and  30  boys. 


“Silent  Night,” Boys 

“Introitus,” Gregorian Men 


“Kyrie,”..  Ravanello,  Missa  in  honor 

S.  Joseph!  Calasanctii. 

“Gloria,” Ravanello,  Missa  in  honor 

S.  Josephi  Calasacinti. 

‘Graduate, ” Gregorian 

“Credo,” Gregorian No.  Ill 

f “Offertorium,”. .Gregoriau,  followed  by 
J the  Gregorian  Motet, 

i "Adeste  fideles”  sung  by  the  Boys,  the 
l men  assisting  in  the  repeated  parts. 


"Sanctus,” Ravanello 

“ Benedictus,  ” Ravanello 

“Aguus  Dei.” Ravanello 

Motet  “O  Sacrum  Convivium” Gregorian 

“Communio” Gregorian 

“See,  amid  the  winter’s  snow”  [Christmas  Carols 
“The  First  Noel”  f Boys. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn, 


Mr.  Francis  Mac  Veigh  at' the  organ. 


Programmes  given  on  diverse  occasions 
by  the  St.  Anthony’s  Choristers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Aloyslus  Rhode,  choirmaster.  (Choir  of  boys 


and  men.) 

Panis  Angelicus (4  part  chorus) Hamma 

Emitte  Spiritual (7  part  chorus) Schuettky 

Mane  vnbiscum ....  (4  part  chorus)  . . Podbertsky 

Adoro  te  devote Deprez 

O Salutaris  Hostia....(A  Cappella)  

Walter  N.  Waters 

Cor  Dulce  Dietrich 

Ave  Verum Gounod 

Tantum  Ergo Singenberger 

Te  Deum  Chant 
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Feast  of  St  Cecilia  November  22.  Sermon  on 
Church  music  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Rhode,  O.  F. 
M.  Solemn  Vespers  of  the  day  (Vespers  are  sung 
according  to  the  Ordo  ) 

CHRI8TMA8  DAY. 

Processional  hymns 

O Wundcr  Grosse Stehlc 

Laetentur  Coeli  Geller 

Ehre  sei  Gott Rhode 

Adeste  Fideles  (4  part  chorus) 

Proper  of  the  Mass Gregorian  Chant 

Ordinary . ..Missa  “Jesu  Bone  Pastor’ '. .. 

Al.  Rhode 

Offertory  Motet  . . Regis  Tbarsis Filke 

Recessional Sei  Wilkommen  Mueller 

9 ▲.  M SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS. 

Proper  of  the  Mass Chant  according  to 

the  Vatican  edition 

Ordinary Festival  Mass Gruber 

Offertory  motet  ..Tui  sunt  coeli. . .Filke 

SOLEMN  VESPERS  2.30  P.  M. 

Vatican  Chant  

Alma  Redemptoris . . N ikel 

O Salutari8 Jaspers 

Tantumergo Hanisch 

Dies  Sanctificatus Meee 


WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  Y. 

Church  of  St.  Michael’s  Passionist  Monastery. 
Choir  of  Fifty  boys  and  men,  Mr.  Walter 
N.  Waters,  Conductor  — Organist. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756  1701) 

Adoramus  Te  Christe 

Unaccompanied  motet  for  four-part  chorus 

Hans  Leo  Hasler  (1564-1612) Kyrie  Eleisoq 

Unaccompanied  four-part  chorus  from  the 
“Dixit  Maria”  Mass  , 

Claudio  Ca8ciolini  (c.  1700).Sanctus  and  Benedictus 
Unaccompained  four-part  choru9from  a Mass  in  F. 
Leon  Boellmann  (1862-1807). . Priere  a Notre  Dame 

(Prayer  to  Our  Lady) 
(From  the  “Suite  Gothiquc”  for  Organ) 


Josef  ltheinberger  (1839-1902)  “Gloria  in 

Excehis  Deo” 

Four- part  chorus  from  the  Mass  in  C, 
with  Organ  accompauiment 

Gaston  M.  Dethier Ave  Maria 

A three-part  chorus  for  the  boys’  voices, 


with  Organ  accompaniment 
Fernand  de  la  Tombclle  (1854)  O Gloriosa  Virginum 
A two-part  motet  for  the  boys’  voices, 
with  Organ  accompaniment 

Edvard  Grieg  (1843  1907) Ave  Maris  Stella 

For  four  and  eight-part  chords,  unaccompanied 

Pietro  A.  Yon Christmas  in  Sicily 

A light  descriptive  composition  for 
the  Organ,  introducing  the  chimes 


Charles  Marie  Gounod  (1818  1893). Et  ipse  redimet 
For  four-part  chorus,  with  bass  solo,  from 
the  sacred  canatata,  “De  Profundis.” 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
f O Salutaris  Hostia 

_ I For  four  part  chorus. 

Waters  •{ 

j Tan  to  m Ergo  Sacramentum 

L For  chorus  of  men. 

Sixth  Gregorian  Tone Laudate  Dominum 

Nicholas  Jacques  Lemmens  (1823-1916)  Finale  in  D 
Program  Notes.— Texts  etc  , were  included.  A 
good  example  is  here  given  us  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Boys’  Choir. 


ST.  ALOYSIUS  CHURCH, 
WASHING  I ON,  DC. 

Choir  of  Boys  aDd  Men  under  direction  or 
Mr.  Glenn  W.  Ashley. 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 
The  Gregorian  Proper  of  the  Mass  was  sung  at 
both  the  Fiveo  clock  and  the  Eleven  A.  M.  Masses 
together  with  the  “Adeste  Fideles”  for  offertory 
motet.  In  certain  portions -Tozer’s  arrangement 
of  the  Proper  was  given 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Choir  boys  of  the  Church  of  8t.  John  the 
Evangelist  under  the  direction  of  Nicola  A.  Mon- 
tani  appeared  before  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teach- 
ers Association,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  15th,  and 
rendered  a program  consisting  of  religious  and 
secular  numbers. 

The  Choirmaster  read  a paper  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  boy  voice  and  there  was  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  methods  used  in  the  training  of  the 
child  voice.  * 

One  of  the  Selections  rendered  was  the  QregorL 
an  “Ave  Verum.” 

The  boys  also  9ang  recently  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Music  Club  and  gave  a Program  of  miscel- 
laneous selections. 


SAVANNAH,  GA. 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC. 

The  Christmas  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  at  Pontifical  High  Mass  at  5:30 
o’clock  was  as  follows: 

Processional,  “Silent  Night,  Holy  Night”.. 

F.  Gruber 

Hymn,  “Adeste  Fideies,”  .... . Novello 

Iutroit,  “Puer  Natus  est’’  Chant 

Kyrie A.  Bossi 

Gloria A.  Bossi 

Gradual,  •‘Viderunt  Omnes” Chant 

Credo  (de  Angelis)  Gregorian 

Offertory,  “Tui  sunt  coeli” Chant 
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Motet,  “Hodie  Apparuit” Orlando  di  Lasso 

Sanctu* ......... M.  Pachner 

Benedictus.. M.  Pachner 

Agnus  Dei A.  Bossi 

Communion,  “Vidcrunt  Omne8,' Chant 

Recessional,  “Tollite  Hostias” Saint-Saens 

At  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the 
programme  was  as  follows: 

“Adoro  te  devote” Copps 

Tantum  Ergo. Gregorian 

Laudato  Dominum Gounod 


The  music  was  rendered  by  a male  chorus  of 
twenty  male  voices,  under  the  direction  of  James 
B.  Copps,  organist  and  choirmaster. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Church  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows. 

Solemn  Christmas  Pontifical  Mass,  5 a.  m. 

Choir  of  boys  and  men,  under  the  direction  of 

Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.  D.,  Alfonse  Heuer- 
mann,  Organist. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus Fil  ke 

Proper  of  Mass  Gregorian 

Kyrie,  Gloria,  Benedictus  from  Massinhon 

or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  op.  87. . ...Filke 
Credo,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei  from  Mass  In  F 

minor,  op.  159  Rheinbergcr 

Motet,  “Adeste  Fideles,”  Benediction  at  late  Mass 

Ave  Verum Mozart 

Tantum  Ergo Kagerer 

L&Udate  Dominum . Gregorian 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

St.  Peter’s  Cathedral. 

Choir  of  36  boys  and  12  meu. 

Christmas  Programme. 

Properofthe  Mass... Chant 

Ordinary  Ma9S  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Mary' N Elsenheimer 

Motet  “Dies  Sanctificatus” Palestrina 

Carols  and  Motets  sung  before  Mass 

Silent  Night arr.  by  Damroscli 

Sing  we»N oel Gaul 

Sleep  of  the  Child  Jesus  .....  Gevaert 

The  Magi  Kings Gevaert 

Adeste  Fideles arr.  by  Novello 

Mr.  John  J.  Fehring,  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist. 

Choir  of  35  boys  and  15  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Christmas  Programme. 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Chant 

Ordinary,  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — for  Congregation  and 


Choir  in  alternate  style N.  A.  Montani 

First  Rendition. 

It  may  be  added  that  a group  of  25  young  men 
were  trained  to  act  as  leaders  of  the  Congregation. 
By  frequent  repetition  it  is  expected  that  the  Con- 
gregation will  soon  learn  the  portions  allotted  to 
it  and  give  an  adequate  rendition. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 

SS.  Peter  & Paul  Cathedral. 
Elmer  A.  Steffen,  Choirmaster. 
Miss  Spencer,  Organist. 


“8ilent  Night’ ’ — ( Acappella) Gruber 

“Ecce  Sacerdos”  — (Processional)  Hammerel 

Male  Choir. 


MIDNIGHT  PONTIFICAL  HIGH  MASS. 

Ebner's  Missa  “Cantatibus  Organis.”  Op.  59, 
scored  for  four* part  male  chorus  with  organ  and 
orchestral  accompaniment  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  Indianapolis,  at  this  service. 


“Missa  Proprium” Gregorian 

“Adeste  Fideles”  (Offertorium). Novello 


Double  Male  Quartet. 

10:30  A.  M. — SOLEMN  HIGH  MA88. 
Midnight  musical  program  repeated. 

4:30  P.  M.  — PONTIFICAL  VESPERS. 


Organ  Recital— 4:15  p.  m. 

“Ecce  Sacerdos” — Processional Elgar 

Male  Chorus. 

The  Psalms  ...  ..  Gregorian 

“Jesu  Redemptor  Omnium” Ravanello 

Double  Male  Trio  a Cappella. 

‘*0  Deus  Ego  Amo  Te” ..Bauer 

Male  Quintette. 

“Tantum  Ergo”  G.  Cicoguani' 

Male  Chorus. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

St.  James’  Cathedral. 

PONTIFICAL  MASS. 

Christmas  Hymn,  “Adeste  Fideles”. . .Traditional 
Proper  of  the  Mass,  “PuerNatus  Est ’’...Gregorian 


Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  “ De  Nativitate”. . . . ..Kleiu 
Motet,  “Hodie  Christiis  Natus  Est”  Kleiu 

8 P.  M.  SOLEMN  VESPERS. 

Antiphons  and  Psalms  of  Christmas. ...Gregorian 

Hymn,  “Jesu  Redemptor”  ....  Gregorian 

“Magnificat,”  Tone  I harmonized.  ..F.  S.  Palmer 

“Alma  Itedemptoris” Palestrina 

“Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est” Kleiu 

“Holy  Night” Gruber 

“Adeste  Fideles” Traditional 

SOLEMN  BENEDICTION. 

“Panis  Augelicus”  ...  C.  Franck 

“Tantum  Ergo”. Klein 

“Adoremus” Allegri 

Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer, 


Organist  and  Director  of  Choir. 
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CHICAUO,  ILLINOIS. 

Holy  Family  Church.  The  Jesuit  Choris- 
ters. Rev.  James  L.  McGeary,  S.  J.,  Director. 
Mr.  Leo  Muller,  Organist. 

SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS  AT  5:00  A.  M. 


Processional — The  Birthday  of  a King..Neidliuger 

Introit— Dominus  dixit  ad  me ...Gregorian 

Kyrie,  1 

V Missa  Eucharistica Perosi 

Gloria  ) 

Graduale — Tecum  principium Gregorian 

Credo — Missa  Eucharistica Perosi 

Offertory— a)  Laetentur  coeli Gregorian 

b)  Adeste  Fideles Novel lo 

Sanctus  ) 

Benedictus  v Missa  Eucharistica Perosi 

Agnus  Dei  ) 

Communio — In  splendoribus Gregorian 


Recessional  — Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing... 

Clough-Leighter 

80LEMN  HIGH  MASS  AT  11:00  A.  M. 
Processional— The  Birthday  of  a King..Neidlinger 


Introit— Puer  natus  est  nobis Gregorian 

Kyrie  1 

Messa  Melodies Pietro  Yon 

Gloria  ) 

Graduale — Viderunt  omnes Gregorian 

Sermon Rev.  Eugene  Magevney,  S.  J. 

Credo — Mass  in  F Hohnerlein 

Offertory —a)  Tui  sunt  coeli. . .Gregorian 

b)  Adeste  Fideles Novello 

Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei  Gounod 

Communio— Viderunt  omnes .Gregorian 


Recessional— Hark  the  Herald  Angels  8ing. . . 

Mendelssohn 

SOLEMN  VESPERS  AND  BENEDICTION 
AT  5:00  P.  M. 

Processional— The  Birthday  of  a King.Neidlinger 


Psalms Gregorian 

Silent  Night Anon 

O Salutaris Elgar 

Tantum  Ergo Orison 

Tollite  Hostias  (Noel) 8aint  Saens 


REVIEWS 


In  the  November  issue  of  the  Catholic  Education- 
al Review  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Catholic  Education 
Press),  Justine  B.  Ward  discusses  “ Primary  Meth- 
ods in  music/1 

The  article  is  more  than  interesting  for  not 
only  are  those  phases  of  school  music  treated 
which  would  likely  appeal  to  the  teacher,  but  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  question  are  touched  upon 
in  the  author’s  usual  brilliant  manner. 

Church  music,  and  its  relation  to  the  child’s 
early  training  in  the  school,  is  clearly  defined. 

Mrs.  Ward  shows  the  artificial  character  of  the 
compositions,  snch  as  Mozart’s  1 ‘Gloria  ’ from  the 
12th  Mass,  when  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  liturgical  functions,  and  reproduces  the  text  as 
found  in  this  particular  section.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  many  persons  may  not  see  any  incon- 
gruity in  repetitions  of  the  text  even  when  they 
are  as  senseless  as  the  following: 

“and  on  earth  peace —peace 

to  men,  and  on  earth  peace— peace,  peace  to 
men— of  good,  good,  good,  will— will— of  good, 
good  will,— of  good  will,  — of  good  will,— of 
good  will—/'  The  entire  “Gloria”  is  of  this 
same  stuttering  character.  What  would  we  think 
of  a person  attempting  to  speak  in  such  a man- 
ner? It  seems,  however,  that  our  congregations 


have  gotten  to  accept  such  inanities  simply  be- 
cause they  are  sung  and  not  spoken,  and  besides 
are  sung  in  Latin.  Musical  Comedy  furnishes  no 
better  burlesque  than  this,  only  in  this  case  we 
are  on  Sacred  ground,  and  composers  to  this  day 
do  not  hesitate  to  profane  the  Sacred  Temple  by 
just  such  burlesques,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  our 
priests  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  stand  idly 
by  and  allow  the  sacrilege  to  be  perpetrated  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  and  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  texts  of  the  Masses  used  by  the 
choirs.  The  splendid  article  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing interesting^ account  of  a Mass  heard  by  the 
author:  “A  friend  took  me  to  bear  Mass  at  a lit- 
tle church  of  the  Greek  Catholic  rite  in  Jersey 
City.  It  was  filled  with  peasants  from  Little  Rus- 
sia; on  the  one  side  were  the  women  with  shawls 
over  their  heads,  babies  on  their  arms,  and  the  lit- 
tle girls  clustering  around  their  feet;  on  the  other 
side,  men  and  boys  ” 

“When  the  priest  began  to  say  Mass,  to  my 
amazement  be  was  answered  by  the  entire  con- 
gregation in  superb  and  devotional  music,  sung 
with  that  conviction  and  sincerity  which  is  the 
most  sublime  musical  phrase.  They  knew  the 
Mass,  these  simple  peasants,  without  the  aid  of 
books.  They  sang  it  with  a beauty  of  empha- 
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sis  and  correct  phrasing  that  surpassed  most  of 
our  trained  choirs.” 

“The  devotional  quality  could  not  but  sug- 
gest a violent  contrast  between  the  mincing 
ladies  of  our  American  organ  galleries,  with 
this  touching  body  of  Ruthenian  worshippers; 
the  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries  that  reign  in 
the  former,  with  the  sublime  notion  which  the 
latter  held  regarding  their  own  function  in  the 
Church:  ‘We,’  sang  these  poor  peasants,  ‘we, 
who  mystically  represent  the  seraphim!'  Now 
if  such  a result  could  be  obtained  with  the  pea- 
sants of  Little  Russia,  why  is  it  not  possible  with 
our  own  people?  We  have  merely  lapsed  into  the 
inertia  of  a bad  habit  once  formed,  and  the  time 
has  now  come  to  tear  out  and  to  destroy , to  plant, 
and  to  build  up.’* 


•JIN  the  October  issue  of  the  “Musical  Quarterly ’ ’ 
!■  (New  York,  Q.  Schirmer),  Mr.  G.  Edward 
Stubbs  contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  “The  Secularization  of  Sa- 
cked Music.”  The  entire  article  reflects  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  author  who  takes  as 
a thesis  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
In  speaking  of  this  ‘ remarkable  document,” 
Mr.  Stubbs  declares  that  “it  is  unfortunate  that 
Protestants  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  It 
is  certain  that  very  few  think  that  there  can 
be  any  possible  connection  between  the  teaching 
of  Pius  X and  the  musical  enlightenment  of 
persons  outside  the  Catholic  Church.”  Mr. 
Stubbs  continues:  ‘ ‘There  are,  however,  docu- 
ments capable  of  exerting  an  influence  far  beyond 
the  circles  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended.” 

“The  Constitution  of  tho  Uuitcd  States,  for  ex- 
ample deals  specifically  with  the  political  struc- 
ture of  this  republic.  Yet  it  involves  principles 
of  government  of  importance  to  all  mankind. 
The  Motu  Proprio  deals  specifically  with  the 
musical  requirements  of  the  Roman  Liturgy,  yet 
it  is  a message  to  be  heeded  by  all  Christ iaus  who 
utilize  music  In  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.” 
Mr.  Stubbs  then  proceeds  to  call  attention  to  the 
various  provisions  of  the  document  and  adds:  “of 
all  the  religious  bodies  of  Christendom  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  one  that  has  in  very  recent 
times  inaugurated  a thoroughly  organized  cam- 
paign against  unchurchly  music.”  A word  of 
justified  rebuke  is  administered  to  those  within 
the  Church  who  would  discourage  the  attempts  of 
the  faithful  who  desire  only  to  observe  the  com- 
mand of  the  Holy  Father.  In  referring  to  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  “ Fortnightly 
Review"  ( a St.  Louis  Catholic  magazine),  to  the 
effect  that  “The  Music  in  most  Roman  churches 


seems  to  have  fallen  at  present  to  a lower  level 
than  it  has  ever  known  before  (quoting  the  London 
Saturday  Review.)"  The  Editor  of  the  “Fort- 
nightly” continues: 

“The  reference  is  to  the  Catholic  churches  of 
England.  Perhaps  the  war  is  responsible  for 
this  decline.  Our  count  ry  is  not  involved  in  war, 
and  yet,  here  too,  there  has  been,  if  not  a decline, 
at  least  no  noticeable  progress  in  the  matter  of 
church  music  since  the  famous  “Motu  Proprio.” 

Dr.  Stubbs  (a  non-Catholic)  characterizes  such 
statements  as  unfortunate  a9  not  tending  to  help 
thejCause  at  large.  He  states:  “In  reality  there  • 
has  been  an  enormous  musical  advance  through- 
out the  Roman  Church,  and  it  has  been  directly 
due  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  wise  teaching  of 
Pius  X.”  * *Is  it  not  the  plain  duty  ” he  continues, 

“of  all  religious  persons  to  uphold  every  conceited 
movement,  and  every  individual  effort  to  rid 
church  music  of  secular  contamination?” 

An  interesting  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
etTect  of  the  Motu  Proprio  on  musical  conditions 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  author  claims  that 
“The  beneficial  effect  of  t he  Motu  Proprio  extends 
further  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  An  in- 
dication of  this  is  seen  in  the  disuse  in  the  Episco- 
pal churches  of  certain  masses  that  have  practical- 
ly been  discarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  unfit. 
Not  only  arrangements  of  Latin  masses  that  are 
‘under  the  bau’  going  out  of  vogue  in  the  Epis- 
copal churches  but  separate  parts  of  such  masses 
are  ceasing  to  be  used  as  “anthems”. 

“There  are  uow  a great,  many  church-going 
people  who  do  not  fail  to  understand  why  a florid 
setting  of  the  “Gloria  in  excelsis”  for  instance  by 
Mercadante  docs  not  become  fit  for  the  worship  of 
God  because  it  happens  to  be  arranged  to  other 
words  in  authem  form  for  U9e  in  Protestant 
churches.”  Dr.  Stubbs  quotes  the  * Catholic  Choir- 
master" and  makes  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory.  The  eminent  author  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  right-minded  persous  who 
have  at  heart  the  success  of  the  movemeut  for  the 
reform  of  church  music.  The  appearance  of  such 
illuminating  articles  in  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
uplift  of  musical  conditions  in  general,  cannot  but 
have  a most  beneficial  result. 


USIC— Second  Year The  Second  book 

of  the  music  series  prepared  by  Justine  B. 
Ward  and  published  by  the  Catholic  Education 

Press  (Washington,  D C.)  This  volume, 

like  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a teacher’s  manual  since  the  laudable 
plan  of  utilizing  charts  is  adopted  for  children’s 
use.  The  work  outlined  for  the  second  year 
correlates  as  regard  to  thought  content,  with  the 
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Second  Reader  of  the  Catholic  Education  series. 

The  authors  of  the  series  have  thought  it 
wise  to  defer  the  study  of  Gregorian  Chant  until 
the  fourth  year.  Many  will  agree  with  the  plan 
and  will  admit  the  logic  of  the  statement  made  to 
the  effect  that  1 Gregorian  melodies  are  con 
stituted  to  suit  Latin  words  and  phrases  and  are 
not  easily  adapted  to  i nglish  words.”  It  is  also 
to  be  admitted  that  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  if 
introduced  iu  the  earlier  grades  would  present 
quite  a new  problem. 

The  method  of  study  outlined  here  follows 
practically  the  plan  introduced  in  tne  first  book. 
Exercises  are  given  in  intonation,  dictation, 
vocalization,  rhythm  and  for  eye  traiuing.  Each 
chapter  corresponds  approximately  to  a week's 
work.  It  is  a pleasure  to  uote  the  so  lud  theories 
advanced  with  regard  to  proper  breathing  (usually 
neglected  in  text  books  of  this  kind)  and  one  can 
heartily  agree  with  the  statement  made  contrary 
to  the  popular  idea,  that  the  secret  of  correct 
breathing  is  not  one  of  supply  but  of  control. 
"It  is  not.  a question  of  how  much  air  can  be 
taken  into  the  lungs,  but  of  how  little  can  be 
allowed  to  escape.” 

The  work  presented  in  such  a carefully  graded 
mauner  is  thorough  and  sound  from  a pedagogical 
standpoint.  It  is  consoling  to  learn  that  the 
series  has  been  adopted  in  many  schools  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  growing  conviction  that  only  through 
systematic  work  in  our  schools  along  the  lines 
suggested  can  the  movement  for  a better  style  of 
church  music  ever  make  headway  iu  this  country, 
-tf.  C.  S. 


The  Progressive  Series,  Teacher’s  Man- 
ual, Volume  one,  Catholic  Edition,  edited 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Scbrembs, 
D.  D , Bishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Rev. 
Gregory  Huegle,  0.  S.  B , Published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  & Co.  (Boston  and  New 
York) . 

This  new  volume  contains  a wealth  of 
material,  for  not  only  i9  the  original  work 
amplified  with  explanatory  notes  and  com- 
ments concerning  the  Chant  and  added 
instruction  given  for  the  accompaniment 
and  rendition  of  the  Chants,  but  the  or- 
gan or  piano  accompaniments  are  also  in- 
cluded, making  up  a formidable  volume 
of  nearly  400  pages. 


This  Manual  is  for  use  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  Regarding  the 
contents,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  editors 
of  the  series  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  their  efforts  to  provide  schools 
with  suitable  song  material  of  a dignified 
and  worthy  character. 

Our  review  may  well  concern  itself  with  the 
Gregorian  Chant  section.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
discuss  Chant  accompaniments  at  this  day.  Bince 
every  composer  seems  to  be  a law  unto  himself 
and  no  definite  rules  have  been  agreed  upon  re- 
garding the  accompaniment.  When  we  find  the 
usual  conventions  observed  regarding  tonality , and 
there  is  evident  good  taste  manifested  and  a rev- 
erent attitude  observed  generally,  then  criticism 
becomes  su peril  nous. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  however,  to  quote  an#emineut 
composer,  the  late  Filippo  Capocci,  choirmaster 
and  organist  at  St.  Johu  Lateral),  Rome,  who  cau- 
tioned his  pupils  to  be  careful  and  circumspect 
regarding  the  use  of  chromatics  in  the  accompani- 
ment. He  was  a purist,  and  while  he  utilized  the 
chromatic  element  in  his  other  ecclesiastical  com- 
position* be  would  never  tolerate  its  use  in  the 
accompaniments  to  the  Chant. 

This  attitude  is  generally  held  by  composers  of 
the  modern  school  (with  the  exception  of  a Gries- 
bacher.  who  would  put  the  uiaut  !e  of  Strauss  on 
his  shoulders  and  distort  the  Chant  in  the  manner 
of  a "Till  Eulenspiegel”). 

The  danger  in  allowing  one’s  self  some  freedom 
in  the  treatment  of  inner  portions  of  the  accom- 
paniment is  that  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
or  inexperienced  organist  these  inner  parts  if  chro- 
matically treated  assume  too  great  an  importance. 

Apart  from  these  technical  considera- 
tions the  thought  that  comes  to  mind  on 
examining  the  splendid  volume  is  that 
the  musical  revival  is  clearly  under  way 
in  this  country  and  it  is  a comforting 
thought  to  realize  that  our  parochial 
schools  are  to  have  a hand  in  this  great 
educational  movement.  The  results  are 
sure  to  be  seen  within  a few  years,  pro- 
viding teachers  and  those  who  have  charge 
of  our  parochial  schools  realize  their  op- 
portunity and  insist  that  a systematic 
course  of  music  study  be  adopted  in  the 
schools. 
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Our  Progress  in  the  Church  Music  Reform  and 
Its  Obstacles — Viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  a Diocesan  Director. 


7THE  progress  of  any  reform  move- 
ment is  necessarily  slow.  '1  he  more 
deeply  rooted  the  abuses,  and  the  greater 
the  number  and  classes  of  persons  con- 
cerned, the  more  numerous  and  diver- 
sified will  be  the  obstacles  and  slower  the 
advance.  The  reform  in  church  music 
presents  no  exception  to  this  rule.  From 
the  beginning  many  predicted  it  would 
spell  failure.  Pretexts  and  excuses  of  all 
kinds  were  adduced  to  make  it  appear 
impossible  of  execution.  That  such  a 
view  should  be  taken,  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  With  many  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought;  they  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  new  regulations,  partly 
on  account  of  the  sacrifices  these  would 
entail,  and  partly  on  account  of  their 
prejudice  against  the  music  prescribed, 
especially  the  Chant.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis it  was  ignorance  that  prompted  such 
dispositions;  for  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  prejudice  in  musical  matters  as  well  as 
in  all  others. 


MBERE  it  not  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  music,  or  of  the  Liturgy  and 
liturgical  prayer,  or  of  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  church  music  and  the 
liturgy,  no  class  of  persons  could  possibly 
object  to  the  rulings  of  the  Motu  Proprio. 
The  reason  for  these  rulings  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  which  demands 
that  the  music  coincide  perfectly  in  every 
respect  with  the  liturgy,  of  which  it  is  a 
complementary  part.  Nor  can  we  assume 
for  a moment  that  any  conscientious  pas- 
tor who  is  able  to  judge  in  musical  as 
well  as  liturgical  matters,  would  refuse  to 
obey  these  orders  of  the  Pope,  provided 
the  means,  for  carrying  on  the  reform  be 
at  his  disposal  and  he  know  how  to 
employ  them,  such  a pastor  is  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that,  after  his  own  min- 


istrations, nothing  so  effectively  touches 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  draws  them  to 
the  services  and  stimulates  piety  and 
devotion,  as  true  church  music  well 
rendered.  He  knows  that  its  influence 
at  times  is  even  great  enough  to  sway 
hearts  which  a sermon  is  powerless  to 
reach. 

ftOME  started  the  reform  in  the  wrong 
way  and  soon  relinquished  their 
efforts.  Others  hesitated  a long  time  and 
made  but  little  progress,  even  then. 
In  certain  localities  splendid  work  was 
done,  and  now,  since  a more  concerted 
and  well-diiected  effort  is  being  made,  we 
are  gradually  working  up.  Such  world- 
wide reforms  are  not  accomplished  in  a 
year,  but  they  require  a generation,  to 
say  the  least. 


TjTHE  8ucccess  of  this  movement  has 
w thus  far  been  more  or  less  sporadic 
— confined  to  localities  where  conditions 
were  more  favorable,  particularly  when 
co-operation  of  a zealous  pastor  and  an 
efficient  choirmaster  made  them  favorable. 
It  would  be  a serious  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  all  progress  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  Bishop  in  his  diocese,  or 
solely  upon  either  the  pastor  or  the 
organist  in  a parish.  Before  we  may 
hope  for  universal  and  lasting  success  in 
in  this  matter,  it  wall  be  necessary  for 
Bishops,  pastors  and  organists  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  mutual  and  hearty  co- 
operation and  do  their  full  share — each 
in  his  own  respective  sphere  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  end  so  much  desired  by 
our  present  Holy  Father,  as  well  as  by 
the  immortal  and  saintly  Pius  X. 


31 F the  organist  has  the  requisite  quali- 
fications and  receives  the  full  support 
of  pastor  and  Bishop,  the  opposition  of 
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singers  and  people  need  not  he  feared  in 
the  lea9t.  It  will  always  be  possible  to 
get  fairly  good  material  for  a choir  from 
among  the  well  disposed  and  willing 
members  of  the  parish,  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  children.  Judicious  training  and 
perseverance  will  do  the  rest,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  people  see  the 
propriety  of  the  change  and  appreciate 
the  music  as  an  aid  to  prayer  and  devo- 
tion. The  organist  will  have  a special 
reason  to  congratulate  himself,  if  recalci- 
trant soloists  and  inveterate  lovers  of 
operatic  music  in  the  church  promptly 
leave  the  choir ! Besides,  as  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned,  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  to  work  a radical  change  in 
their  taste9,  than  by  beginning  with  the 
children  and  teaching  them  the  right  sort 
of  music.  The  singing  of  the  children 
always  appeals  to  the  people.  And  the 
change  alluded  to  will  readily  be  accom- 
plished within  a few  years  by  means  of  a 
thorough,  practical  graded  course  of 
music  in  the  schools,  including  Gregor- 
ian Chant  and  good  church  hymns  as  well 
as  secular  songs. 

HERE  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
beginning,  and  there  are  difficulties 
still  of  no  mean  proportions,  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  ignore.  But  they  are 
not  of  such  a nature  that  by  judicious  co- 
operation they  could  not  all  be  overcome 
in  due  time,  and  they  are  sure  to  vanish, 
at  least  for  the  greater  part,  as  conditions 
become  more  favorable.  When  clergy 
and  people  have  once  universally  arrived 
at  a proper  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  true  church  music,  and  when, 
moreover,  none  but  competent  and 
orthodox  (in  regard  to  church  music,  of 
course)  organists  and  choirmasters  are 
installed,  the  reform  will  be  general.  I 
am  well  aware  that  many  will  look  upon 
this  as  idle  speculation, — a dream, — but 
I have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
dream  will  be  realized  in  quite  a number 
of  our  dioceses  not  many  years  hence. 
And  I have  good  reason  to  hope  that — 
barring  the  possibility  of  a general  social 
upheaval  or  of  such  a disturbance  as 
would  thwart  all  progress  in  every  other 


line  as  well — the  dream  will  eventually 
become  a reality  in  every  diocese  of  the 
country  which  is  provided  with  a good 
system  of  parochial  schools.  We  are  now 
only  laying  the  foundation  of  the  edifice 
to  be  reared  in  future  years,  and  but  a 
glance  at  the  factors  at  work  will  con- 
vince us  that  no  part  of  the  foundation  is 
being  neglected. 

||TET  me  state  in  advance,  once  for  all, 
that  in  this  article  I am  speaking 
mainly  of  conditions  as  they  obtain  in 
this  section  of  the  country.*  Though 
they  may  not  differ  in  many  respects 
from  conditions  elsewhere,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  make  a comprehensive  survey 
of  places  and  persons, — something  which 
for  want  of  information  I could  not  do, 
if  I would.  % 

IRST  of  all,  our  seminaries  are  look- 
ing after  the  musical  development  of 
our  clerical  students  along  the  lines  of 
true  church  music.  Year  after  year  for 
the  past  decade  the  younger  members  of 
our  clergy  have  come  from  the  seminaries  to 
take  their  places  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
well  versed  in  the  Chant  and  full  of  zeal 
for  the  cause.  They  work  for  it  as  assist- 
ants; they  will  surely  do  so  as  pastors, 
whether  there  be  question  of  Chant  or 
other  sacred  music.  The  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pastors  of  the  future  is  thus 
secured. 

©IECONDLY,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  proper  training  of  all  our 
children  in  the  parochial  schools  not  only 
in  singing  generally,  but  also  in  Gregor- 
ian Chant.  I know  this  to  be  the  case  in 
at  least  five  dioceses  (including  the  Arch- 
diocese) of  the  Cincinnati  Province  at  the 
present  time,  where  the  Catholic  Edition 
of  the  Progressive  Series  is  being  used. 
This  movement  will  most  probably  spread, 
even  if  other  text-book9  are  used.  In 
these  dioceses  the  way  is  being  paved  not 
only  for  future  congregational  singing, 
but  also  for  a permanent  reform  in  the 
musical  tastes  of  the  coming  generation. 
An  additional  advantage  will  be  the  abun- 
dance of  splendid  available  material,  on 
which  choirmasters  ere  long  may  draw  for 
^Central  States. 
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their  choirs.  Futhermore,  choirmasters 
will  be  spared  the  drudgery  of  constantly 
“breaking  in”  raw  recruits  (adults  especi- 
ally) and  the  painful  uncertainty — so 
common  in  such  cases — of  success  either 
in  training  them  or  in  retaining  such  as 
are  desirable.  Every  choirmaster  of  ex- 
perience knows  how  dillicult  it  is  to  secure 
young  men  for  a choir,  unless  they  were 
taught  to  sing  as  boys,  and  how  readily, 
as  a rule,  boy  choristers  return  after  their 
voices  “are  broken  ”,  simply  because  they 
are  familiar  with  the  work  and  have  learnt 
to  love  it.  In  fact,  choirmasters  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  rise  above  mere  elemen- 
tary work. 

H1RDLY,  as  far  as  the  education  and 
musical  training  of  church  organists 
is  concerned,  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  remarkable  success  for  well-nigh- 
half  a century  by  a most  deserving  insti- 
tution in  our  vicinity, — the  “Catholic 
Normal  School  and  Pio  Nono  College”  at 
St.  Francis,  near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  this 
time  honored  school,  which  was  sending 
able  efficient  organists  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  years  before  the  Motu  Proprio 
was  ever  written.  .Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  through  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  the  eminent  instructor,  composer 
and  pioneer  leader  in  church  music,  Pmf. 
John  Singenberger,  himself  a pupil  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Witt,  that  these  men  were  im- 
bued with  a correct  appreciation  of  the 
office  of  music  in  the  House  of  God. 

E have  in  our  neighborhood  another 
musican  and  teacher  of  singular 
ability  and  energy,  Dr.  IT.  B.  Gibbs,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  notwithstanding  his 
manifold  other  duties  is  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  thorough,  systematic 
training  of  young  men  for  the  position  of 
organist  and  choirmaster.  Besides  re- 
ceiving a special  course  for  this  purpose 
at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city — making 
church  music  a specialty, — they  are  giv- 
en ample  opportunity  to  do  practical  work 
before  taking  positions.  Whilst  a num- 
bei  are  already  filling  positions  with  good 
success,  one  has  recently  been  appointed 


diocesan  director  of  church  music  for  the 
Diocese  of  Covington.  There  is  surely 
no  more  radical  way  of  promoting  the  re- . 
form  than  this. 

OURTIILY,  taking  a wider  view  of 
the  matter  so  as  to  include  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
whether  in  Summer  Schools  for  priests, 
organists,  teachers  and  singers,  or  regu- 
larly for  religious  communities  and  con- 
vent schools — much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  this  line  of  work  is  growing 
steadily.  Undoubtedly,  many  are  using 
their  talents  in  this  direction,  with  whose 
activities  I am  not  familiar.  Nor  is  it 
my  purpose  to  enter  into  details.  Suffice1 
to  say  that  the  long  and  fruitful  labors  of 
such  men  as  our  distinguished  First  Vice- 
President,  Father  Manzetti,  Rev.  Gregory 
Huegle,  O.  S.  B , and  others,  are  too  well 
known  to  requite  any  comment.  Even 
our  gifted  and  genial  editor  of  the  “Cath- 
olic Chojkm  aster,” — busy,  hard-working 
man  though  he  is, — in  spite  of  his  num- 
erous duties  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist 
— musical  director  of  a large  Catholic 
Choral  Club, — secretary  of  the  Society  of 
St  Gregory  of  America, — editor  of  the 
Bulletin, — besides  the  extensive  work 
performed  at  his  spacious  Music  Stu- 
dio,— finds  time  enough  to  teach  at  sev- 
eral convent  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

&Jf  AST,  but  not  least,  as  a potent  factor 
in  furthering  the  reform  comes  our 
own  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  which  has 
brought  together  the  scattered  forces  at 
work  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  (in- 
cluding Canada),  uniting  them  for  con- 
ceded action  and  by  degrees  procuring, 
in  every  way  possible,  that  mutual  co- 
operation, without  which  but  feeble  hopes 
could  be  entertained  for  a general  observ- 
ance of  the  Motu  Proprio.  The  Society 
owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Fathers  Manzetti  and  Petter  and 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montan i,  and  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen  for 
having  taken  the  initiative.  It  remains: 
for  the  Society  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
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principles  enunciated  in  the  Constitution, 
— to  suppress  promptly  any  attempts 
made  to  deviate  from  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Motu  Proprio, — to  withhold  its 
approval  from  all  music  net  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  same, — and  to  follow  up 
rigorously  its  express  constructive  policy 
by  permitting  no  acrimonious,  protracted 
discussions  of  irrelevant  points  or  views 
(which  individuals  and  schools  are  free 
to  hold,  as  not  in  any  manner  conflicting 
with  the  Church’s  legislation)  to  bring 
discord  into  the  ranks  of  its  members. 
Imprudence  in  similar  matters  has  shat- 
tered more  than  one  promising  organiza- 
tion, whose  influence  was  expected  to  do 
a world  of  good.  However,  I am  far 
from  intimating  either  that  there  should 
be  no  exchange  of  views — (this  would 
mean  stagnation  and  retrogression) — , 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  in  non- 
essentials  there  are  no  lines  of  demarca- 
tion in  art  beyond  which  one  may  never 
tresspass  with  impunity. 

IjN  spite  of  all  these  hopeful  signs  it 
cannot  be  denied  that — at  least  for 
the  present — there  are  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a speedy  reform  in  the  case 
of  smaller  city  and  country  parishes. 
These  obstacles  are  the  result  of  existing 
circumstances;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
because  they  realized  the  difficulties  that 
some  of  the  Hierarchy  were  slow  to  take 
steps  in  the  matter,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  having  their  mandates  remain  a 
dead  letter.  While  the  first  impetus  to 
the  movement  in  any  diocese  must  be 
given  by  the  Bishop  (if  the  reform  is  to 
be  general),  it  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
we,  musicians,  may  imagine  for  a Bishop 
to  carry  such  a reform  through,  especial- 
ly when  he  himself  is  not  versed  in  musi- 
cal matters  and  has  nobody  whom  he 
may  entrust  with  the  work.  And  Bish- 
ops often  have  serious  difficulties  to  cope 
with,  of  which  the  public  is  entirely  un- 
aware. 

will  not  do  for  a Bishop  merely  to 
order  a general  compliance  with  the 
Pontifical  letter  on  Sacred  Music  within 
the  confines  of  his  diocese,  to  insist  on 


the  use  of  the  Chant  or  of  certain  books, 
etc.,  unless  adequate  means  are  provided 
to  make  the  execution  of  such  an  order 
possible.  As  a rule,  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  larger  parishes  having 
a competent  choirmaster  who  is  actively 
supported  by  the  pastor.  Nothing  more 
is  required  than  judicious  action,  energy 
or  “push”  and  perseverance.  And  we 
can  hardly  imagine  any  parish,  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  in  which  something 
could  not  be  done,  but  the  size  of  that 
Something  will  differ  widely  in  different 
parishes  and  localities,  since  it  depends 
not  upon  one  circumstance,  but  upon  a 
combination  of  circumstances. 

HE  chief  drawbacks  which  are  at  pres- 
ent retarding  the  immediate  general 
progress  of  the  reform,  may  in  my  opin- 
ion be  reduced  to  two,  viz.:  the  insuf- 
ficient number  of  well  equipped,  compe- 
tent choirmasters,  and  the  inability  of 
or  the  unwillingness  of  pastors  to  allow 
adequate  compensation  for  their  services. 

HE  second  point  was  pertinently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  editorials  of  the  July 
number,  1916,  of  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master.” The  excellent  remarks  of  the 
editor  in  that  number  are  only  too  true. 
There  are  other  causes  preventing  success 
at  times,  such  as  want  of  mutual  co-oper- 
ation between  pastor  and  choirmaster, 
etc.,  but  these  are  confined  to  individual 
cases  and  do  not  affect  the  country  at 
large. 

HALL  1 offer  an  apology  for  touching 
on  these  points?  Is  it  a reflection 
on  our  organists  and  clergy?  Not,  in- 
deed, on  those  who  are  trying  to  conform 
to  the  Motu  Proprio.  The  very  fact  that 
they  are  making  serious  efforts  in  that 
direction,  is  their  best  commendation, 
even  if,  perhaps,  on  account  of  difficult 
circumstances  they  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  accomplish  very  much.  Nor  am  I 
finding  fault  with  any  organist  for  not 
having  the  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for 
the  position,  or  with  any  pastor  for  not 
having  the  necessary  funds  to  employ  a 
competent  organist.  These  remarks  are 
merely  a statement  of  the  case,  but  they 
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may  contain  a reflection  on  such — if 
there  be  any — who  obstinately  refuse  to 
give  up  the  old  music  and  the  old  ways, 
simply  because  of  a desire  not  to  have 
their  comfort  disturbed ! 

OW  whilst,  absolutely  speaking , there 
are  many  able  organists  and  choir- 
masters who,  scattered  over  the  land,  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  larger  cities 
and  in  not  a few  of  the  larger  country 
parishes,  yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that, 
if  the  demand  were  such  as  it  ought  to  be, 
their  number  would  be  by  far  too  small. 
True,  indeed,  not  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  is  required  in  all  places,  and  the 
work  is  greatly  varied  as  every  place  has 
its  own  peculiar  circumstances.  Besides, 
our  friends  in  the  East  will  probably  have 
better  advantages  than  most  of  their  West- 
ern neighbors.  But  if  the  section  for 
which  I am  speaking,  will  afford  a fair 
sample  of  the  average  situation  throughout 
the  Siates,  then  we  have  by  comparative 


computation  a very  great  number  of  such 
who  “play  the  organ”,  a smaller  number 
of  organists,  a still  smaller  number  of 
church  organists  and  few  real  choir- 
masters. And  yet,  where  the  two  offices 
are  held  by  the  same  person,  we  may,  if 
necessary,  dispense  with  any  special 
ability  on  his  part  in  the  capacity  of  or- 
ganist, but  we  cannot  possibly  dispense 
with  very  much  of  the  ability  required  in 
a choirmaster,  unless  we  are  satisfied  to 
let  things  remain  “in  statu  quo”.  For- 
tunately, there  is  talent  enough,  if  only 
properly  developed  and  rightly  directed. 
And  if  ability  differs  according  to  divers- 
ity of  talent,  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment and  experience,  so  do  the  needs  of 
places  differ.  But  it  will  always  remain 
true  that  the  choirmaster's  work  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  organ- 
ist. 

S.  M.  Yenn. 

( To  Be  Continued  ) 


Chromatics-Use  and  Abuse. 


E have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  in  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master (Jan.  1917,  p.  7)  entitled:  The 
Use  of  Chromatics  in  the  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Chant.  In  said  article  Max 
Springer  is  quoted  as  saying:  ‘In  our 
judgment  chromatics  can  have  no  place 
in  Gregorian  accompaniment,  although 
it  has  charm  for  some’.  We  have  look- 
ed up  the  passage  in  the  original  (Musica 
Divina,  Aug -Sept.  1913,  p.  191)  and 
after  reading  and  re-reading  the  entire 
critical  review  of  Griesbacher’s  Psalter - 
ium  Vesper tinum , we  found  that  the 
above  translation  misrepresents  Spring- 
er. The  passage  ought  to  run  thus: 
“The  author  (Griesbacher)  rejects  all 
moderation  in  the  use  of  chromatics. 
In  our  judgment  chromatics,  merely  for 
chroma's  sake  (uni  seiner  selbst  willen) 
can  ha^e  no  place  in  Gregorian  accom- 
paniment.” Mr.  Springer  does  not  con- 
demn, but  rather  implicitly  favors  a mod- 
erate, discreet  use  of  chromatics.  Since 


the  subject  however  demanded  fuller 
treatment  he  announced  a separate  ar- 
ticle. The  promised  article  grew  into  a 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
JIusica  Divina  1913  and  1914. 

BT  the  beginning  of  these  articles  he 
refers  the  reader  to  another  series 
of  articles:  Modern  Spirit  and  Church 
Music,  which  had  appeared  in  the  4 Gre- 
gor ianische  Rundschau' , Graz,  1910.  In 
these  series  of  articles  Springer  had 
spoken  out  of  his  mind  fully  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er. 


Max  Springer’s  Book  on  Chant 
Accompaniment. 

7(T  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that 
^ in  1906,  Max  Springer  had  enter- 
tained the  opinion  wrongly  ascribed  to 
him  now.  In  that  year  he  published  a 
book  entitled  ‘Die  Kunst  der  Ohoralbe- 
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gleitung’  (Regensburg,  Ooppenrath, 
1906).*  In  that  book,  which  is  still  the 
most  excellent  of  its  kind,  he  had  not 
yet  seen  that  the  moderate  use  of  Chro- 
matics was  included  in  his  system.  But 
this  conclusion,  too,  he  had  reached  by 
1910.  Listen  to  his  own  words  (Greg- 
orianische  Rundschau,  Graz,  1910) : 

“In  my  book  (The  Art  of  accompanying 
Plain  Chant)  I advocated  a system  of 
absolutely  diatonic  harmonies.  This 
was  done  under  the  impulses  of  youth- 
ful over-zeal.  Mauy  beauties,  no  doubt, 
are  contained  in  such  a system,  but 
when  carried  to  extremes  any  system 
becomes  the  victim  of  harshness  and 
harshness  calls  for  mitigation.  The  same 
old  story:  rigorous  theory  on  one  side,  mit- 
igated practice  on  the  other-  Today  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  a diatonic  system 
in  the  wider  sense,  of  a system  in  which 
inner  harmonic  steps,  chromatically  al- 
tered, are  considered  part  of  the  diatonic 
harmony.” 

The  Old  and  the  New  System. 

N this  series  of  articles  (1910),  as 
well  as  in  those  of  1913,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Musica  Divina,  Springer 
raises  the  question:  ‘Which  stage  of 
harmonic  development  can  furnish  the 
material  for  an  irreproachable  accompan- 
iment?’ The  answer  is  very  simple,  he 
says:  that  stage  of  musical  development 
whose  means  of  expression  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  the  Chant.  The  newer 
system  of  music  (broadly  speaking  since 
Beethoven)  is  accompanied  monody,  the 
old  classical  system  is  polyphony  (Pal- 
estrina style.) 

HE  harmonic  system  of  Palestrina  and 
of  the  old  school  is  the  result  of  con- 
trapuntal art:  the  parts  are  independent, 
not  subordinate  to  melody.  Now  in  the 
accompaniment  of  chant  merely  a har- 

* The  Art  of  Accompanying  Plain  Clmnf,  tran- 
slated from  the  German  by  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  of  Conception,  Mo.  published  by  J.  Fisch- 
er & Bro.,  New  York,  1903. 


monic  garb  is  desired;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  melody  must  be  safeguarded  at 
every  turn,  most  of  all  at  the  end  of 
phrases  where  cadences  are  formed. 
By  cadence  we  mean  a harmonic  close 
which  implies  repose-  To  make  such 
cadences  effective  the  old  masters  of 
the  polyphonic  art  employ  the  diesis  (c 
sharp,  f sharp,  g sharp  ) What  is  effec- 
tive in  pure  vocal  art,  proves  detrimen- 
tal when  employed  in  mere  accompani- 
ment. When  such  cadences  occur  in 
the  course  of  a piece,  they  retard  the 
rhythm,  when  employed  at  the  end, 
they  disturb  the  tonality  of  the  piece- 
A diesis  (c  sharp)  employed  in  a Dorian 
cadence  creates  in  us  the  impression  of 
a modern  d minor:  the  specific  character 
of  the  Dorian  mode  is  thereby  simply 
obliterated.  Examples  a,  b,  c,  show 
how  the  rhythm  is  retarded,  whilst,  d,  e, 
f,  rIiow  how  tonality  is  destroyed;  g,  h, 
i,  illustrate  how  rhythm  and  melody  can 
be  safeguarded. 

Purpose  of  Chroma. 

M limited  use  of  chromatics  must  be 
^ allowed  : melody  as  well  as  rhythm 
demand  it.  These  chromatics  however 
must  be  such  as  do  not  retard  the 
rhythm  nor  destroy  the  diatonic  har- 
mony. Gregorian  melody  at  times  be- 
comes most  intense,  its  rhythm  most 
energetic:  what  is  more  natural  than  to 
call  upon  an  innerharmonic  chromatic 
alteration  which — as  passing  disson- 
ance— is  the  best  suited  to  rellect  such 
melodic  and  rhythmic  intensity?  — This 
principle,  while  allowing  a moderate 
use  of  the  chroma  excludes  all  extrava- 
gances. When  we  say  a mild  form  of 
chroma  is  justified  we  mean  not  whole 
chords,  but  single  tones  chromatically 
altered.  These  altered  tones  contain 
dynamic  and  rhythmic  power;  in  other 
words,  they  increase  the  rhythm  and 
offer  no  injury  to  the  tonality.  Ex- 
amples r,  1,  m. 
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The  Golden  Mean. 

ilN  the  accompaniment  of  Gregorian 
" Chant  all  means  are  justified  that 
help  to  express  rhythm,  and  all  things 
are  forbidden  that  retard  rhythm. 
Rhythm  is  the  soul  of  the  chant:  the 
accompaniment  must  look  to  its  in- 
terests before  all  else. 

Melody  has  her  claims  also:  she  de- 
mands that  the  harmonization  be  dia- 
tonic. We  formulate  her  claims  in  the 
following  manner : 

1)  The  diatonic  character  of  the 
Ohant  melody  must  be  preserved  in 
the  accompaniment.  The  stereotype 
assertion  that  the  accompaniment  must 
be  absolutely  diatonic  is  but  half  the 
truth.  The  whole  truth  is  contained  in 
the  statement:  The  diatonic  character 
of  the  melody  must  be  preserved  in  the 
accompaniment . 

2)  There  are  certain  chromatic  alter- 
nations of  a passing  nature  which — far 
from  destroying  the  diatonic  character 
of  the  melody — are  an  effective  means 


to  portray  the  intensity  of  the  melodic 
phrase. 

3)  The  diesis  (c  sharp,  f sharp,  g 
sharp,)  employed  in  cadence  formations 
destroys  the  diatonic  character  of  the 
Gregorian  melody:  hence  it  must  be  re- 
jected. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series. 

HE  Ohant  accompaniments  in  Teach- 
er’s Manual,  Vol.  1.  Catholic  Edi- 
tion of  the  above  series  (Silver, 
Burdett.  & Oo.)  are  merely  a practical 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Springer.  They  may  seem  too 
“progressive”  perhaps.  But  when  we 
consider  that  Ohant  melodies  contain  as 
much  vitality  as  any  song  form  under 
the  sun,  we  are  certainly  entitled,  nay 
compelled,  to  express  this  intensity  in 
the  accompaniment. 

HOSE  organists  that  have  sworn  feal- 
ty to  a rigorous  system  of  neutral  or 
puristic  harmonies  may  certainly  follow 
their  taste.  But  we  fear  Ohant  in- 
terests will  derive  little  benefit  from 
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their  rigor.  Such  a rigoristic  un-organ- 
like  accompaniment  paralyzes  the 
Sacred  Chant,  and  offers  to  the  ear,  not 
an  interpretation,  but  a caricature. 
The  organist’s  task  should  be,  not  indeed 
to  pervert  * the  Chant  by  pandering  to 
modern  taste,  but  to  let  the  modern  ear 
approach  as  closely  as  by  the  way  of  in- 
strumental music  it  can  approach  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  undying  beauty  of 
these  strange  and  ancient  melodies. 

Gregory  Huegle , O.S.B. 

Conception , Mo. 


* In  the  Cincinnati  course  last  summer,  did  the 
present  writer  really  advise  Chromatics  as  con- 
cession to  modern  musical  taste  vitiated  by  cen- 
turies of  figured  music  He  is  reported  by  M.  G. 
(see  the  “Catholic  Choirmaster  \ Jan.  1917, 
pp.  12  & 18)  as  having  done  so.  He  cannot  recall 
that  he  did  He  may  have  expressed  himself  un- 
clearly.  His  thoughts,  then  as  now,  run  some- 
what as  follows:  Modern  ears,  if  not  vitiated  by, 
are  at  least  dominated  by  centuries  of  figured 
music.  Hence  to  exclude  chromatics  means  to  de- 
prive instrumental  music  of  an  element  that  at 
times  would  serve  most  exquisitely  to  express 
rhythmic  and  melodic  intensity. 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

November  22nd,  1903. 


(Printed  In  sections  in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7th,  1915. 


Instruction  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

( Continued .) 

VIII.  Principal  Means. 


24.  IVOR  the  exact  execution  of  what 
^ has  been  herein  laid  down,  the 

Bishops,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  are  to  institute  in  their  dioceses  a 
special  Commission  composed  of  persons 
really  competent  in  sacred  music,  and 
to  this  Commission  let  them  entrust  in 
the  manner  they  find  most  suitable  the 
task  of  watching  over  the  music  executed 
in  their  churches. 

Nor  are  they  to  see  merely  that  the 
music  is  good  in  itself,  but  also  that  it 
is  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  singers 
and  be  always  well  executed. 

25.  7|N  seminaries  of  clerics  and  in 
^ ecclesiastical  institutions  let 

the  above  mentioned  Gregorian  Chant  be 
cultivated  by  all  with  diligence  and  love 
according  to  the  Tridentine  prescriptions 
and  let  the  superiors  be  liberal  of  en- 


couragement and  praise  toward  their 
young  subjects.  In  Jike  manner  let  a 
Schola  Caniorum  be  established,  when- 
ever possible,  among  the  young  clerics 
for  the  execution  of  sacred  polyphony 
and  of  good  liturgical  music. 

26.  11N  the  ordinary  lessons  of  Liturgy, 
^ Morals,  Canon  Law,  given  to 
the  students  of  theology,  let  care  be 
taken  to  touch  on  those  points  which  re- 
gard more  directly  the  principles  and 
laws  of  sacred  music,  and  let  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  complete  the  doctrine 
with  some  particular  instruction  in  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  sacred  art,  so  that 
clerics  may  not  leave  the  seminary  un- 
familiar with  all  those  notions,  neces- 
sary as  they  are  for  complete  ecclesias- 
tical culture. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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NOTICE! . 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  aud  the  like.— The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cannot  stand  spousor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  iu  its  “Bulletin. "—While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,'  ’ we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  our  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  pronounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  bouses. 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad 
veriisemeuts  or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin"  publishes  a list 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioued  in  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio"  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society's  “dulletin."  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter. 
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73THE  programs  given  by  the  Musical 
W Art  Society  of  New  York  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frank  Damrosch  this  season,  in- 
cluded as  usual,  compositions  by  Pales- 
trina and  other  writers  of  the  polyphonic 
school. 

Among  the  works  presented  were  the 


following: 

De  lamentatione  Jeremiae Palestrina 

Ave  Maria Arcadelt 

Ave  Verum Mozart 

Von  Christi  Leiden  Eccard 

Ave  Regina Palestrina 

La  Vierge  a la  Creche Cesar  Franck 


To  Catholics  in  general  this  might  pre- 
sent little  of  interest  for  it  is  not  com- 
monly known  that  the  Musical  Art  So- 
ciety is  a non-Catholic  organization,  at 
least  the  director  does  not  arrange  the  pro 
grams  with  a view  of  presenting  the  music 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  demonstrate 
what  riches  there  are  in  the  treasure  house 
of  our  ancient  Church  music,  from  a re- 
ligious motive. 

This  music  and  the  music  rendered  in 
part  by  the  Musical  Art  Society,  season 
after  season,  was  written  for  use  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 


IggHY  do  we  not  hear  Palestrina  in  our 
■ churches?  Palestrina  is  rather 
despised  in  fact,  but  subscribers  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Musicial  Art  Society  are 
only  too  glad  to  pay  well  for  the  privilege 
of  hearing  this  music  two  or  three  times 
a year. 


•MOT  even  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  do  they 
n * sing  Palestrina  any  longer;  the 
programmes  are  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  compositions  by  the  director  of  the 
choir  and  his  confreres  who,  seemingly, 
have  taken  an  oath  to  keep  Palestrina 
and  his  contemporaries  out  of  their  reper- 
toire in  favor  of  their  third  rate  works  for 
personal  gratification. 

©jOME  may  ask:  “Why  should  we 
^ have  that  style  of  music  in  our 
churches? — Written  in  the  Seventeenth 
century  it  is  not  attuned  to  our  modern 
ear.” 

One  reason  we  need  this  leaven  is  that 
our  modern  church  music  has  degenerated 


to  such  an  extent  (We  are  speaking  of  the 
unliturgical  style  so  prevalent  before  the 
advent  of  the  “Motu  Proprio”)  that  we 
have  come  to  accept  Rossini’s  “Stabat 
Mater”  as  the  perfect  model  of  religious 
music. 

Our  priests  and  organists  allow  this 
profane  work  to  be  sung  year  after  year 
at  Lenten  time,  and  masses  based  on  this 
same  theatrical  style  sung  Sunday  after 
Sunday  and  honestly  believe  that  this  is 
true  church  music. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  think  Pales- 
trina is  not  suited  to  our  modern  ear. 

We  have  tasted  of  the  flesh  pots  of  music 
and  our  sense  of  dignity,  appreciation  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  has  been  well- 
nigh  destroyed. 

F what  use  is  it  to  talk  of  church  music 
reform  in  the  abstract?  Just  so  long 
as  pastors  permit  such  atrocities  as  Rossi- 
ni’s “Stabat  Mater”  and  music  of  a like 
nature  to  be  sung  in  their  churches,  just 
so  long  will  our  taste  be  deformed  and 
corrupted.  The  next  generation  ut  this 
rate  will  expect  to  be  regaled  with  reli- 
gious adaptations  of  “Comic  Opera”  at 
church  every  Sunday.  Until  our  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishops  issue  “White  Lists”  of 
music  permitted  to  be  sung  (and  prohibit; 
all  other  compositions  not  included)  just 
so  long  will  the  Rossini  “Stabat  Mater” 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
type  of  Catholic  composition.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  parishioner  who  enjoyed 
this  type  of  composition  and  who  naively 
remarked  that  she  did  not  attend  the 
opera  on  Saturday  evening  because  she 
usually  heard  the  very  same  thing  the 
next  day  in  Church. 

•El  NEXT  this  same  “Stabat  Mater”  it  is 
interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  a 
certain  rector  intended  to  engage  solo- 
ists from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  to  sing 
in  his  church  on  Passion  Sunday  this  no- 
torious work  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment and  had  already  prepared  the  chorus, 
but  the  Bishop  hearing  of  it  rapidly  put 
a damper  on  the  entire  affair. 


HAT  are  we  to  think  of  those  of  the 
clergy  who,  instead  of  fostering  a 
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love  for  religious  music  among  their 
young  men  and  women,— promote 
“Grand  Operas”  and  give  public  perfor- 
mances in  theatres  even  conducting  the 
“show”  in  person?  (The  Opera  in  ques- 
tion was  given  in  a Western  city  not  long 
ago.) 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  lackadai- 
sical attitude  which  will  permit  a singer 
invited  to  sing  at  a friend’s  wedding,  to 
render  the  “Deus  Meus”  from  Dubois' 
“Seven  Last  Words”  (My  Godl  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?) 

Thera  is  some  hope  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  three  or  four  Catholic 
choirs  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  sing  the  Pales 
trina  compositions. 

There  is  also  some  hope  in  the  fact  that 
three  or  four  Bishops  and  one  or  two 
Archbishops  have  insisted  on  the  “Motu 
Proprio”  being  observed. 

But  l>est  of  all  is  the  news  that  St. 
Basil's  Hymnal,  the  use  of  which  has  con- 
taminated the  taste  of  our  school  children 
for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  be- 
ing excluded  from  many  Convents  and 
schools  since  the  recent  exposure  of  the 
source  of  many  of  the  ribald  tunes  to  be 
found  in  this  execrable  work. 


The  Cooventloo  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
will  be  held  In  Cincinnati,  Tuesday,  June 
26th,  to  ihursday  June  28th  Inclusive. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  ct.  Gregory, 
held  in  Baltimore  last  month,  it  was  de- 
cided to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  ex- 
tended to  hold  the  next  Convention  of  the 
Society  in  Cincinnati.  The  date  selected 
was  considered  most  favorable  for  all. 
Many  living  at  a distance  who  have  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  can  arrive  in  Cincinnati 
in  time  for  the  Pontifical  Mass  which  will 
open  the  Convention  Tuesday  morning 
June  26th. 


0TINCJNNATI  is  not  only  known  as  one 
^ of  the  most  “musical”  cities  of  the 
country  but  is  known  as  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  the  entire  country  where  good 
church  music  is  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception. 


/THE  MOST  Reverend  Archbishop  has 
enforced  the  regulations  concerning 
liturgical  music,  and  as  a result  there  is 
a general  observance  of  the  “Motu  Pro- 
prio” throughout  the  entire  Arch-Diocese. 


CHURCH  Music  Commission  has 
^ been  established  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Schmidt  and 
it  is  well  to  note  that  unlike  most  Music 
Commissions  this  Commission  has  been 
active  and  has  been  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing summer  schools  and  courses 
for  choirmasters,  organists  and  teachers. 


3JT  SEEMS  only  fitting  that  in  this  local- 
ity where  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, a gathering  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  general  success  of  the  Church 
music  reform  movement  should  be  held. 
Cincinnati  has  given  to  the  entire  country 
a proof  that  where  the  proper  spirit  is 
shown  and  where  there  is  a real  desire  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father, 
means  will  be  found  (through  the  assis- 
tance of  competent  choirmasters  and  or- 
ganists) to  carry  out  the  work  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

?l|HE  PROGRAMME  for  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  provides  many  items  of 
great  interest,  not  only  to  the  members 
themselves  but  also  for  all  lovers  of  true 
Church  music. 

Lectures,  open  to  the  general  public, 
will  be  given  on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
church  musician  and  organist. 

Concerts,  demonstrating  the  various 
styles  of  Liturgical  music  will  be  given  by 
the  Catholic  choirs  of  Cincinnati  and 
Covington.  Those  in  attendance  can  be 
assuied  of  a three  days'  session  replete 
with  much  of  value  and  enjoyment. 

0TINCINNATI  is  an  ideal  convention 
city  and  members  living  at  some  dis- 
tance should  plan  their  vacations  with 
this  important  event  in  view. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  to  look 
after  the  various  details,  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  being  completed.  The 
full  programme  giving  information  re- 
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garding  time  of  sessions,  concerts  and 
lectures  will  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
in  due  time.  Announcements  will  be 
found  in  the  Catholic  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

75THE  PROJE  AMME  as  tentatively  out- 
w lined  provides  for  a Pontifical  Mass  to 
open  the  Convention.  Business  sessions 
of  the  society  in  the  morning  hours: 
Lectures  and  concerts  in  the  afternoon. 
Time  will  be  found  also  for  visits  to  vari- 
ous places  of  interest  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity. 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory: — it  is  incumbent  on  every 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Grrgory  to 
make  a special  effort  to  be  present  at 
this  convention,  held  for  the  first  time 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  Questions 
in  which  every  member  is  vitally  inter- 
ested are  to  be  considered  at  these 
meetings. 

The  Matters  to  be  brought  before  the 
convention  concern  the  future  of  the 
entire  Church  Music  reform  movement 
in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
many  Bishops  and  well  known  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  are  members  of  the 


society  will  give  added  weight  to  the  re- 
sults accomplished  at  this  meeting  and 
will  undoubtedly  have  effect  upon  the 
church  music  conditions  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

The  papers  to  be  read  at  the  afternoon 
sessions  will  be  upon  the  following  topics: 
Choir  training;  Music  in  the  Seminary; 
Training  of  school  Children,  (systems  of 
sight  reading,  etc.)  ; The  necessity  of  a 
new  Catholic  Church  Hymnal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  unworthy  hymnals  now 
found  in  use  in  most  of  our  parochial 
schools;  Systems  used  in  Boy  Choir  train- 
ing; Congregational  singing;  The  es- 
tablishment of  a Schola  Cantorum  ; Organ 
accompaniment  to  the  Chant:  Organs 
for  choir  accompaniment  and  concert 
organs. 

Round  table  discussion  will  be  in  order 
and  there  will  he  many  informal  talks  by 
competent  authorities. 

Further  Information  regarding  the 
Convention  and  particulars  concerning 
accomodations  can  be  obtained  through 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Anthony,  Secretary  of  the 
Archdiocesan  Music  Commission,  Arch- 
bishop’s House,  Norwood,  Ohio. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  RESPONSES,  A WORD  ABOUT 
CHOIR  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Catholic  Choirmaster. 
Dear  Sir:— 

HE  glaring  indifference  on  part  of  numerous 
Choir  singers  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of 
the  Responses  i9  most  deplorable  and  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  countenanced  by  the  choir- 
master. 

HAT  which  in  the  home,  In  the  street,  in  the 
club,  etc  , would  by  these  very  same  people 
be  surely  considered  as  gross  impropriety,  if  not 
as  an  insult,  namely:  disregard  of  a salute,  an  al- 
locution, or  a politely  put  question should  it 
come  from  friend  or  stranger, — in  church  they 
evidently  deem  such  demeanor  perfectly  proper. 
With  the  last  word  of  the  Gloria,  Credo,  a,  s,  f, 
their  musical  ambition  and  devotional  fervor  ap- 
pear each  time  to  be  completely  exhausted. 


HWAY  from  the  choirloft  this  element  may 
frequently  be  overheard  defending  eloquent- 
ly the  supreme  functions  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. the  splendid  qualities  of  their  particular 
parish  priest,  the  meaningful  impressiveness  of 
the  ceremonial;  in  the  choirloft  however,  at 
High  Mass  and  Vespers,  all  these  virtues,  so  ardent- 
ly retold  during  the  week,  sink  into  utter  obliv- 
ion: the  priest  at  the  altar,  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing the  most  sublime  aud  exclusive  function 
ever  allotted  to  mortal  man,  has  discontinued  to 
arouse  any  interest  whatever,  aud  Divine  Service 
receives  not  even  as  much  attention  as  an  ordin- 
ary, theatrical  show.  The  instautthe  Celebrant 
turns  around  to  invoke  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
among  the  congregation,  these  particular  choir  folk 
become  utterly  unmindful  of  the  Lord  and  of 
their  presence  in  His  house;  the  time  occupied 
by  the  orations,  the  singing  of  the  Epistle,  Gospel, 
Preface,  aud  Pater  Noster  is  regarded  by  them  as 
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an  intermission  and  devoted  to  anything  but  pious 
thoughts  and  actions. 

H SINGER  of  this  type  goes  to  church  not  foT 
worship  but  merely  to  get  his  vocal  appar- 
atus there,,  to  impress  the  cougiegation  by  his 
accomplishments,  to  satisfy  his  vanity  He  craves 
applause  and  thus  lowers  the  choirloft  to  the  level 
of  the  concert  platform  and  operatic  stage.  In 
the  Responses  he  sees  no  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual honor  and  distinguisbmeut  for  reaping  addi 
tional  laurels;  they  do  not  make  a “hit”  with  the 
congregation:  why  should  he  trouble  himself 
about  them? 

EFTER  High  Mass  people  sometimes  comment 
upon  the  performance  of  the  “Et  incarnatus 
est”,  Offertorium,  Benedictus,”  etc. , but  never 
on  the  Responses,  and  that  is  to  him  sufficient 
cause  for  not  putting  them  in  his  “repertoire’’. 
He  sings  neither  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  nor 
for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  worshipper.  The 
duties  and  the  reputation  of  the  Choir  as  a liturgic 
organization,  to  which  a promiueut  portion  of  the 
Ritual  is  entrusted,  fail  to  appeal  to  him.  He  is 
totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  thht  by  the  proper 
use  of  his  abilities  as  a church  singer  he  might 
not  only  intensify  the  devotion  of  the  congregation 
but  also  assist  in  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul. 

H8IDE  from  the  musical  viewpoint,  these  peo 
pie  through  their  thoughtlessness  surrender 
one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  choir: 
that  of  direct  communication  with  the  celebrant 
at  the  altar  and  of  publicly  and  solemnly  voicing 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  congregation,  of 
which  the  choir,— In  places  where  congregational 
singing  has  not  been  introduced,— is  the  official 
mouthpiece. 

OREOVER,  they  seriously  interfere  with 
the  devout  intentions  of  the  loyal  element 
in  the  choir  loft,  with  the  organist’s  composure, 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  the  discipline  among  the 
choirboys,  to  whom  they  should  be  a model  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a faithful  choris 
ter,  in  singing,  conduct  and  devotion:  such  an  evil 
impression  on  the  child’s  mind  is  infinitely  more 
enduring  than  all  the  precepts  the  choirmaster 
strains  every  nerve  to  iuculcate  during  the  num 
erous  practice  hours. 

AND  it  is  by  no  means  the  wish  to  rest  their 
voices  that  these  men  slight  the  Responses; 
for  invariably  at  the  close  of  a selection  they  enter 
into  conversation  and  criticism,  dispose  of  jokes 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  week,  and 


annoy  the  better  intentioned  portion  of  the  choir. 
Even  if  endowed  with  a good  voice  and  musical 
ability  they  are  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction 
and  discouragement,  of  scandal,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  disorganization  of  the  choir,  no  less 
than  of  rebukes  from  celebrant  and  preacher.  It 
is  they  who  are  to  blame  for  much  stern  and  cor- 
rective ecclesiastic  legislation;  they  want  to  rule 
not  only  the  choir  but  the  church  too.  They 
shirk  Chant  in  general,  not  merely  the  Responses; 
they  try  to  persuade  the  choirmaster  to  leave 
chant  alone  as  unsuitable  to  the  musical  horizon 
of  the  congregation,  even  after  having  been  shown 
the  decree  of  the  Holy  Father,  according  to 
which  Chant  must  be  cultivated  by  every  liturgic 
church  choir. 

•IjOY  their  demeanor  and  false  musical  principles 
they  are  liable  to  jeopardize  the  most  sincere 
efforts  of  the  organist  and  to  discredit  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  parishioners;  finally  they 
keep  or  scare  away  from  our  choirs  sensible  and 
loyal  members,  who  wish  to  sing  for  the  honor 
of  God  without  seeking  notoriety,  who  realize 
that  the  choirloft  is  a part  of  the  house  of  God,  no 
less  than  the  pew. 

18CIPLINE,  after  all,  is  the  true  foundation 
of  an  efficient  church  choir,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  singers  during  the  Responses,  the 
chants  of  the  priest,  and  occasional  organ  inter- 
lude or  a brief  interval  of  silence,  also  during  the 
rendition  of  a selection  by  only  a portion  of  the 
choir,  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  a choir  or- 
ganization. 

A . B 


Fittston,  Pa.,  March  30,  1917. 
Dear  Father  Manzetti:— 

A stock  argument  against  the  use  of  Plain 
Chant  in  parish  churches  is  that  the  people  cannot 
be  taught  to  sing  nor  appreciate  it. 

Being  a life-long  member  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Church, 
Pittston,  Pa.,  I can  scarcely  be  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  suoh  an  argument. 

Shortly  after  Pope  Pius  X.  issued  his  “Motu 
Proprio,’’  Rev.  P.  F.  Quinnan  the  pastor  of  8t. 
Cecilia’s  set  about  carrying  out  the  Pontiff’s 
wishes  in  away  that  has  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
produced  most  gratifying  results. 

The  Sisters  of  the  I.  H.  M.,  who  have  charge  of 
the  High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Gerald,  took  the  little  boys  of  about  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  and  taught  them  the  pronunci- 
ation of  Latin  and  notation  of  ihe  Chant.  When 
the  children  were  about  ten  years  old,  they  were 
formed  into  a sanctuary  choir  of  fifty  voices. 
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Thii  choir  sang  the  “ Proper* ’ of  the  Mass,  and 
congregation  were  taught  several  plain-chant  Mass- 
es, which  they  sang  very  creditably.  In  fact  the 
singing  of  both  choir  and  congregation  elicited  on 
several  occasions,  the  praise  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Petter  of  St.  Bernard  s Seminary,  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  who  is  recognized  throughout  the  country  as 
an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  chant.  The  work  is 
being  continued  with  great  success. 

That  this  music  U very  popular  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  young  men  who  were  former 
members  of  the  sanctuary  choirs,  are  still  faithful 
in  attending  High- Mass,  and  are  glad  to  lend  their 
voices  to  the  singing  of  those  beautiful  melodics 
of  the  church,  sanctified  by  centuries 

Though  Father  Quinnan  is  no  longer  with  the 
people  of  8t.  Cecilia’s,  having  recently  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  good  work  which  he  began  i9 
still  carried  on  successfully. 

The  present  pastor,  Father  Richard  Jordau,  D. 
D.,  still  eviuces  the  active  interest  shown  by  his 
wortny  predecessor. 

If  such  results  can  be  obtained  in  a parish  of 
250  families,  why  not  similar  results  in  the  larger 
parishes  of  our  cities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  V.  Kelley. 


Belmont  Abbey, 

Belmont,  North  Carolina, 

March  2,  1917. 

My  dear  Father  Manzetti:  — 

I thiuk  I told  you  last  summer,  during  my  very 
pleasant  stay  with  you,  of  the  difficulty  and  op- 
position which  I had  experienced  In  introducing 
the  Vatican  Chant  here  at  the  Monastery.  Well 
when  I left  you  after  the  Summer  School,  * I was 
so  on  fire  with  the  desire  to  reform  our  Vesper 
Service,  etc.,  that  I had  determined  that  no  ob- 


stacle could  possibly  thwart  my  design.  So  when 
the  College  opened  I at  once  tried  out  all  the 
voices  and  cbose  about  forty  five  including  semi- 
narians aud  clerics.  We  began  on  the  voice  pro- 
duction as  you  taught  us  for  the  past  two  sum- 
mers, learned  to  read  the  notes  of  the  Gregorian 
fairly  well  and  went  to  work  on  the  eight  Tones 
with  their  endings,  etc.  It  seems  that  I succeed- 
ed iu  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  Choir  Mem- 
bers some  of  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
was  burniug  and  I must  say  to  their  credit,  that 
truly  worked  with  me  as  one  machine.  After 
these  fundamentals  we  began  on  the  Vespers  of 
the  Sunday  (as  sung  by  the  Monks  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight),  the  copies  I secured  through  J.  Fischer  & 
Bro.  You  will  remember  that  the  Vespers  proper 
to  the  Monks  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one 
which  you  taught  us  at  the  8ummer  School.  We 
worked  very  haid  for  two  mouths  before  rendering 
them  in  Church,  You  can  scarcely  Imagine  my 
joy  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Abbey,  after  the  Celebrant  had  intoned  the  * ‘Deus 
in  adjutorlum  meum  intende,’’  the  full  Choir 
burst  forth  in  the  real  chant  with  that  noble  and 
inspiring  Response  “Domino  ad  adjuvandum  me 
festinn,  etc.'’  It  was  indeed  areal  relief  to  me, 
in  place  of  the  old  heavy  and  burdensome  re- 
sponse with  a stop  for  a breath  after  every  word, 
to  which  I bad  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Sun- 
day to  Sunday,  I had  always  looked  upon  our 
Vesper  Service  as  a penance,  even  before  1 learned 
the  real  Chant  I felt  that  what  we  had  was  mean- 
ingless from  a musical  standpoint. 

For  the  past  three  years  we  bad  been  using  the 
Vatican  Chant  for  all  the  Services  except  Vespers. 
Now,  thank  God,  we  have  it  for  all.  Thanking 
you,  my  dear  Father,  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  I am  your  devoted  friend. 

Francis  Underwood , 0 S B. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Gregorian  Music  Ordered 
Restored. 

Bishop  Brossart’s  Letter  to  Pastors 

in  The  Covington  Diocese. 

J0ISHOP  Brossart  has  issued  a pastoral 
letter  ordering  the  restoration  of 
Gregorian  music  in  every  Catholic  church 
in  the  Covington  diocese.  The  bishop 
quotes  a celebrated  French  writer  that  the 


music  of  the  ancients  produced  a surpris- 
ing and  almost  miraculous  effect  and  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  modern 
music.  1 ‘Church  music  has  suffered  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  this  country,  especially 
by  yielding  too  much  to  modern  ide&9and 
influences.  It  has  became  in  many  places 
the  mistress  of  our  hearts  instead  of  the 
hand  maiden  to  religion, 99  writes  the 
bishop. 

Bishop  Brossart  in  his  letter  ordered 
that  the  reading  of  music  be  made  an  ob- 
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ligatory  part  of  the  school  system.  .The 
bishop  issues  the  following  orders  with 
reference  to  church  music  : 

“The  Gregorian  music  must  be  restored 
in  every  church  of  the  diocese,  as  soon  as 
possib’e,  wherever  there  exists  a parochial 
school,  and  we  ordain  that  the  proper  parts 
of  the  mass  be  sung  and  the  antiphons  of 
vespers  be  rendered  acoording  to  the  same. 
If  for  reasons  the  proper  part9  can  not  bo 
sung,  then  they  must  be  recited  at  least, 
“recto  tono”  by  one  or  more  persons  of  the 
choir.  For  the  other  parts  of  the  mass 
the  Gregorian  Chant  is  to  be  preferred, 
still  the  Palestinian  or  even  modern  style 
of  music  may  be  used,  provided  the  latter 
be  strictly  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in 
character  and  the  music  correspond  with 
the  words  of  the  liturgical  text  without 
any  omission,  inversion  or  vain  repeti- 
tions. 

“2.  That  in  all  parishes  where  a pa- 
rochial school  exists,  boys  take  the  place 
of  female  voices  in  all  liturgical  services, 
and  women  are  only  allowed  in  convent 
choirs  or  in  services  especially  arranged 
for  women  or  where  women  are  the  only 
persons  that  can  be  secured  for  singing. 

“3.  Wherever  the  proper  vespers  can 
not  be  sung,  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  choir,  the  complete  liturgical  vespers 
of  the  Holy  Name  or  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin may  be  used. 

“4.  Only  persons  who  believe  what 
they  sing  can  be  members  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical choir.  Persons  whose  lives  are  an 
open  contradiction  to  their  faith  should  be 
excluded.  Only  those  are  to  be  admitted, 
according  to  the  Holy  Father  Pius  X,  “to 
form  a part  of  the  choir  of  the  church 
who  are  of  known  piety  and  probity  of 
life  and  by  their  modest  and  devout 
bearing  during  the  liturgical  functions 
show  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  holy  of- 
fice they  exercise.” 

“These  laws  are  to  go  into  effect  a? 
early  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917.”  Mr.  Pan  eras  Shields, 
Choirmaster  at  the  Covington  Cathedral, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Brossart,  diocesan  Director  of 


music.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society  o* 
St  Gregory. 

The  Motu  Proprio  Explained 

TIN  a recent  issue  of  the  “ Indiana  Cath- 
^ o/ic,”  Elmer  Andrew  Steffen,  the 
director  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  of  Indian- 
apolis, contributes  an  exhaustive  resum6 
of  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  makes  clear 
those  points  which  have  confused  many 
laymen.  Mr.  Steffen  describes  the  con- 
ditions which  obtained  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  the  now  famous 
document  of  Pope  Pius  X,  and  draws  a 
comparison  with  the  conditions  which  are 
now  prevalent.  He  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  a change  is  gradually  coming  about 
and  the  recent  edicts  of  various  Bishops 
regarding  the  use  of  Chant  and  liturgical 
music  in  the  churches  are  having  a benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  taste  of  the  community 
in  general. 

$50,000  for  a Palestrina  Choir. 

N a recent  issue  of  “Musical  America ,” 
Miss  Kathleen  M.  Brennan  describes 
the  Renaissance  in  Irish  Music  and  pre- 
dicts the  astonishing  awakening  of  Celtic 
genius  within  the  next  ten  years.  Miss 
Brennan  told  the  story  of  the  success  of 
the  Irish  players  and  the  efforts  being 
made  by  composers  to  create  a typical 
Irish  idiom.  “We  wanted  church  music 
which  should  be  worthy  of  Catholic  tra- 
dition,” Miss  Brennan  went  on,  “But 
we  had  no  money  and  I don’t  know  what 
we  should  have  done,  if  his  Good  Angel 
had  not  touched  Edward  Martin  on  the 
shoulder  and  made  him  devote  $50,000 
to  the  establishment  of  a Palestrina 
Choir.” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  upkeep 
of  a choir  to  sing  the  works  of  old 
Pierluigi.”  “Think  of  it,”  interjects 
Mr.  Mason  (interviewing  Miss  Bren- 
nan.) “Away  in  Dublin  you  will  find  a 
dreamer  to  endow  a choir  to  sing  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God  in  music  which 
befits  the  purpose,  while  here  in  San 
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Francisco,  we  have  not  a single  Catholic 
Choir  that  a self-respecting  musician  can 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  boast  of.” 

“We  had  to  do  it,  so  to  speak,  in  self- 
defence,”  said  Miss  Brennan.  “The  boy 
who  has  a good  voice  and  is  accepted  for 
the  choir  of  a Protestant  cathedral  gets  a 
good  education  as  well  as  a musical  train- 
ing. That  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
wealthy  endowment  to  draw  upon.  But 
Martin  came  to  the  rescue  and  today  I 
fancy  you  can  hear  the  Missa  Papae 
Marcelli  sung  as  well  in  Dublin  as  you 
can  in  Rome.” 


Chicago. 

Most  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein  has 
appointed  Mr.  Hans  Merx,  of  New 
York,  superintendent  of  church  music  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Merx  will  take  up  his  duties  in 
Chicago  this  month.  He  will  devote  his 
attention  to  elevating  the  standard  of 
music  in  the  archdiocese  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Motu  Proprio 
of  Pius  X,  and  especially  in  developing 
the  music  of  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  conser- 
vatories of  Cologne,  Brussels  and  the 
college  of  music  at  Aix  la-Chapelle. 


OR  some  reason  Pius  X’s  Motu  Pro- 
prio on  Sacred  Music  was  suspended 
at  the  Church  I attended  last  Sunday.  The 
splendid  choir,  mostly  sopranos,  with 
thrilling  voices,  seemed  to  be  on  a music- 
al picnic,  a sort  of  impromptu  sangerfest. 
The  organist,  after  a manner  of  speaking, 
threw  things  wide  open.  He  started  off 
by  himself  on  a mad  excursion,  jerking 
out  stops  by  the  handful,  and  driving 
eight  cylinders  abreast  smack  up  against 
a stone  wall.  The  wreck  was  frightful: 
not  a groan  for  a moment,  then  a wail 
from  out  the  debris,  then  a dreadful  run 
for  the  doctor,  then  Amen  for  a straight 
mile.  The  child  did  not  recover  con- 
sciousness. 

The  “Gloria”  relieved  the  tension,  or 
rather  switched  in  onto  a heavier  wire. 


Affairs  went  on  well  till  the  bonae 
voluntatis  was  passed.  Then  trouble 
began.  The  soprano  said  it  was  so, 
the  tenor  said  it  wa9  not,  the  alto  was 
in  a flutter  over  the  wrangle,  and  the  bass 
just  plugged  along  about  In’s  business  un- 
interested in  the  difficulty.  Things  were 
finally  smoothed  out  without  bloodshed, 
and  the  quartet  joined  by  the  chorus 
chatted  and  laughed  in  musical  language 
over  the  unfortunate  affair,  and  by  the 
time  the  final  Amen  was  reached,  they 
were  all  reconciled  friends  who  could 
never  again  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances have  a misunderstanding. 
A whole  opera  had  been  executed  in  the 
space  of  a “Gloria,”  but  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  praise  or  thankgiving  or  repen- 
tance or  sacrifice  or  devotion.  It  would 
have  been  desecration  at  Calvary;  it  was 
only  a purple  patch  in  a Cathedral. — 
From  the  Article  “ Purple  Patches ,”  by  M. 
J.  Riordan , "America.” 


THE  VATICAN  CHANT 

ftUNDAY,  January  21,  marked  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  Belmont 
Abbey  Choir,*  when  for  the  first  time  the 
Vespers  were  sung  according  to  the  Vati- 
can chant  as  ordered  hy  the  late  Pope 
Pius  X in  his  'motu  proprio  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  present  Supreme  Pontiff. 
One  needs  but  hear  the  new  chant, 
properly  rendered  of  course,  to  appreciate 
its  vast  superiority  over  what  was  called 
the  Ratisbon  chant.  The  pompous  parade 
has  given  way  to  simplicity,  the  thunder 
to  soft  cadences,  and  the  rugged  rhythm 
to  smooth  and  easy  melody.  The  chant 
is  truly  a prayer  and  serves  to  make  the 
services  really  devotional  exercises.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  in  its  favor.  The 
students  have  mastered  the  art  and  many 
of  them  are  able  to  assist  in  singing  the 
Vespers  and  Benediction  hymns.  This 
encouragement  given  to  the  students  en- 
abling them  to  unite  their  voices  with  the 
choir  of  Regulars  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  desire  of  saintly  Pope 
Pius  X,  who  constantly  urged  congrega- 

* Belmont,  North  Carolina. 
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tional  singing  at  divine  service. 

As  regards  the  superiority  of  the  chant 
over  other  music  nothing  need  be  said. 
So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
that  it  seems  foolish  to  write  more,  and 
yet  the  introduction  of  the  Vatican  chant 
has  proved  a laborious  task.  Our  pioneers 
here  have  suffered  and  labored  as  pio- 
neers must  ever  suffer  and  labor.  First 
of  all  a path  had  to  be  cleared  through  a 
wilderness  of  tiadition;  stout  old  oaks 
of  prejudice  had  to  be  hewn  down  and  the 
barbarous  tastes  had  to  be  cultured  to 
appreciate  the  divine  melody.  Music 
was  to  become  a prayer  and  not  a disturber 
of  the  sensual  appetite.  God  was  to  be 
glorified  in  song.  Men  are  apt  to  con- 
fuse mere  sense  gratification  with  fervor, 
which  lifts  the  heart  and  mind  to  God 
and  consequently  they  preferred  the 
music  which  proved  most  delightful  to 
the  ear.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the 
churches  of  the  colored  people.  The 
slow  monotonous  harangue  of  the  preach- 
er prepares  the  congregation.  Then  fol- 
low the  hymns,  often  a mere  repetition  of 
meaningless  words,  for  it  is  the  rhythm 
and  not  the  sentiment  that  attracts  their 
naturally  musical  taste.  These  hymns 
are  repeated  for  hours  and  work  on  the 
negroe’s  feeling  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
loses  control  of  all  his  faculties  and  then 
the  most  ridiculous  capers  follow.  This 
is  styled  “getting  religion* * and  is  no 
other  than  the  exaggerated  effect  of  music 
on  the  human  make-up.  But  in  this 
frenzy  is  there  any  real  meditation  on  the 
attributes  of  God,  on  the  mysteries  of  Re- 
ligion, on  the  eternal  life,  or  the  means 


of  attaining  salvation?  Most  certainly 
there  is  not.  Operatic  singing  in  our 
own  churches  would  have  the  same 
effect  when  drawn  out  to  unusual  lengths, 
were  it  not  for  thisdiflerence  that  a higher 
refinement  or  civilization  teaches  us  how 
to  control  the  natural  outburst  of  over- 
wrought nerves. 

The  Vatican  chant  puts  an  end  to  all  of 
this  “Holy  Roller**  religion  and  tends  to 
diiect  the  heart  to  God.  Its  pleading 
tone  soothes  the  passions  and  gradually 
leads  away  the  mind  from  things  of  earth 
and  brings  it  before  the  throne  of  God. 
We  forget  the  singer,  we  are  not  charmed 
bv  the  timbre  of  an  unusually  melodious 
throat  of  a soloist,  but  we  fall  on  our  knees 
and  pray. 

This  chant  is  now  used  in  all  the  services 
at  Belmont  Abbey,  at  High  Mass,  Ves- 
pers, Benediction  and  all  the  special  ser- 
vices. Much  credit  is  due  to  our  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  who  has  given  great  encourgement 
and  support.  Then  also  to  the  choir  di- 
rector, Rev.  Francis  Underwood,  0.8. B., 
who  worked  hard  first  of  all  to  master  the 
art  himself,  then  to  impart  his  know- 
ledge to  others.  It  required  several 
years  of  tireless  effort  to  prepare  a choir 
that  could  render  the  chant  in  a praise- 
worthy manner,  and  anyone  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  attend  Ves- 
pers at  Belmont  will  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  Father  Francis  has  succeeded.  Time 
alone  can  tell  what  an  immense  amount 
of  good  will  accrue  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Vatican  chant  in  the  Belmont  Ab- 
bey Cathedral. — Belmont  Review. 


REVIEWS 


fJ'CHIRMER’S  LIBRARY.  There  are  doubtless 
***  few  musicians  in  this  country  who  do  not 
u*e  the  famous  libiary  which  has  become  the 
generally  accepted  “Standard  Kd ition of  musical 
classics. 

•If  N Germany  the  name  of  Brcitkopf  and 
M Haertel  stand  for  the  be*t  in  music  publishing 
In  Italy  the  name  of  Ricordi  is  of  like  value,  and 
in  other  countries  publishers  of  renown  have 


striven  to  maintain  the  high  ideals  consistent  with 
the  publication  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  of 
music. 

N this  country  the  name  of  Schirmer  is  linked 
with  the  publication  of  music  of  the  highest 
order  and  in  the  many  years  since  the  house  was 
first  established  the  reputation  acquired  has 
grown  and  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  country  itself. 
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CHIRMER’S  Library  therefore  stands  for 
something  more  than  a collection  of  the 
world's  best  classical  music  for  piano,  voice  and 
violin.  That  which  makes  the  Schirmer  Library 
distinctive  is  the  combination  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  contribute  toward  making  the  edi- 
tion well-nigh  perfect,  viz.:  editorial  accuracy, 
mechanical  perfection  (large  notes  and  dull  finish 
paper)  and  its  marvellous  scope.  Over  1200  vol- 
umes have  appeared  within  the  twenty  five  years 
of  its  existence  and  new  volumes  are  being  con- 
stantly added  to  the  list. 

OT  the  least  of  its  many  admirable  qualities 
is  that  of  little  cost.  Notwithstanding  the 
greatly  increased  cost  involved  in  the  publication 
of  music  the  popular  prices  as  first  established 
have  been  maintained. 


O SALUTARIS  AND  TANTUM  ERGO 

For  Four  Part  Chorus  (S  A.  T.  B ) 
by  Roman  Steiner.  Published  by,  P.  J.  Lam- 
mers,  Baltimore,  Md.  price  20c.  Two  devotional 
compositions  by  a promising  composer  who  dem- 
onstrates a fluent  style  and  a gift  for  melody. 
There  are  no  involved  contrapuntal  devices  em- 
ployed. The  “Tantum  Ergo”  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  its  simplicity  and  devotional 
character. 

It  is  a hopefnl  sign  to  see  many  of  our  young 
composers  devoting  themselves  to  the  field  of 
church  music  and  the  movement  for  the  reform 
of  church  music  will  make  headway  in  this  coun- 
try providing  composers  write  devotional  liturg- 
ical music  and  pastors  insist  that  only  this  style 
be  tolerated  In  their  churches. 

THE  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
PONTIFICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED 
MUSIC  issues  three  very  interesting  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  question  of  church  music,  viz.: 

“The  pastoral  letter  of  the  most  Reverend  James 
Hubert  Blenk.  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans;” 

‘‘Fundamental  Principles  in  Musical  Training,” 
by  Justine  Ward  and  the  interesting  article  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,” 
entitled,  “The  Reform  of  Church  Music”  by 
Justine  Ward. 


ASS  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.  CIRO,  by  Ed. 
1U  Bottiglcro.  Op.  *105.  For  unison  chorus. 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro.  Astor  Place, 
New  York.  Scwe  60c.  Voice  part  net  15c. 

An  easy  Mass  for  unison  chorus  which  has 


many  fine  points  to  commend  it.  First  of  all  the 
vocal  writing  is  clear  and  there  is  a facile  flow  of 
melody  which  is  dignified  and  religious  in  style  at 
all  times. 

The  organ  accompaniment  is  given  the  con- 
trapuntal figures  and  even  these  are  not  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  organist.  Bottigliero  displays  a 
certain  power  in  the  phrases  allotted  to  the  voice 
in  the  “Credo”  and  there  is  happily  absent 
the  searching  for  effect  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  the  works  of  many  of  our  modern  composers 
of  church  music. 

This  Mass  should  be  heartily  welcomed  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  Convents  and  schools  for  there  is 
a decided  scarcity  of  Masses  of  this  style.  The 
composer  proves  by  this  work  that  a simple  Mass 
can  be  written  which  is  not  cheap  in  its  medodic 
structure  and  which  at  the  same  time  observes 
the  liturgical  requirements. 


^HWASS  IN  HONOR  OF  8T.  CATHERINE 

HJ  by  Rene  L.  Becker,  Op.  55,  for  two  so- 
pranos and  alto.  Published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro., 
Astor  Place,  New  York.  Score  80c  Voice  parts 
$1.20. 

A mass  for  three  part  chorus  of  equal  voices. 
The  composer  observes  all  the  liturgical  rules  in 
his  treatment  of  the  text.  There  is  apparent  also 
in  this  work  an  evident  desire  to  follow  the 
Cecilian  style  which  is  synonymous  with  severity 
and  a certain  rigidity.  Melodies  are  entirely  cor- 
rect and  perfectly  regular.  No  harmonic  rules 
are  broken.  The  work  will  be  of  value  in  dis- 
placing many  masses  that  are  doubtless  still  used 
in  Convents  which  are  of  the  “Convent”  Style 
(which  musicians  understand  as  being  synonymous 
with  the  cheap  early  Italian  opera  style.)  The 
Mass  is  uot  difficult  and  should  be  very  effective 
in  rendition . 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
persistency  in  putting  forward  compositions  of 
gen  nine  artistic  value  which  are  in  full  conformity 
with  the  “ Motu  Proprio”  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared  do  not  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
organists  and  choirmasters  just  for  this  reasou. 
Anent  this  deplorable  lack  of  good  taste  so  evident 
in  America  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  remark 
made  by  a prominent  Catholic  musician  who  ex- 
claimed: “I  believe  that  a Mass  written  by 

Irving  Berlin  in  his  usual  rag  time  style  would 
be  the  most  successful  composition  published  in 
years.” 
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PROGRAMMES 


The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Montreal,  sang  the  fol lowing  program 
on  last  Christmas  day.  The  choir  is  composed  of 
60  boys  aud  32  men,  under  the  direct  ion  of  Rev.  E* 
Fontaine,  S.  J.  Mr.  G.  E.  Tanguay  is  the  Organ- 
ist. 

Proper  of  the  Mass Gregorion  Chant 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass.  .Missa  “Gratia  Plena’ ’ 

L Kefici  ( Rome) 

Offertory  Motet. . “Tollite  Hostias” St  Saens 

Motet  (Communion).. Ecce  Panis Th.  Dubois 

VESPERS  AND  BENEDICTION 

Gregorian  Chant  for  the  Psalms  and  Antiphons 

Hymn  Jesu  Redemptor Ravanello 

Magnificat,  .faux  fourdon  de J.  Meunier 

Alma  Redemptoris  O Ravauello 

Cor  Jesu  Stehle 

Adeste  Fideles arr  by  Stehle 

Ave  Maria  Nicola  A.  Moutani 

Tautum  Ergo G.  F.  Tanguay 

Laudate Gregorian 

Public  Recital  Of  Polyphonic  Music  given  by 
the  Monastery  Choir  of  the  Church  of  St  Michael's 
Passionist  Monastery,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Under 
the  direction  of  Walter  N.  Waters,  Organist  tud 
Choirmaster.  The  choir  is  composed  of  35  boys 
and  <5  men. 

Mr.  Gaston  M.  Dethier  Concert  Organist,  assisted. 

Josef  Kheiuberger(  1839  1902)  

Allegro  non  troppo 

First  Movement  from  Sonata  in  F minor,  Op. 

127  No.  7. 

J.  Rheinberger Kyrie  and  Benedictus 

From  the  a cappella  Mass  in  G.  Op.  151 

Fernand  de  la  Tombelle  (1854) 

O Gloriosa  Virginum 

WolfgaugA.  Mozart  (1756  1791) 

Adoramus  Te  Christe 

Unaccompanied  motet  for  four-part  chorus 

Gregorian  Plain  Chant Adoro  Te  Christe 

Harmonized  for  four  men's  voices. 

J.  Rheiuberger  ...  Andante 

Haus  Leo  Hasler  (1564-1612) Kyrie  Eleison 

“Dixit  Maria”  Mats. 

Claudio  Cascioliui  (c.1700)  ..  f 8auctus 

( Beuedictus 

From  a Mass  in  F. 

Gaston  M Dethier Ave  Maria 

Edvard  Grieg  (1843  1907) Ave  Maris  Stella 

W.  N.  Waters Agnus  Dei 

For  three  men’s  voices  unaccompanied. 

G M Dethier Variations  on  an  old  Caiol 

by  request 


BENEDICTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

W.  N.  vvaters O Salutaris 

Full  choir  “a  cappella” 

W.  N.  Waters Tan  turn  Ergo 

Chorus  of  men. 

Sixth  Gregorian  Tone Laudato  Dominum 

J Rheinberger Vito  Fug* 

Third  Movement  from  Sonata  in  F minor. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHORAL  CLUB,  OF 
SCRAN  l ON,  PA.,  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
ductor Dauiels.  gave  a successful  Concert  the 
evening  of  March  18th.  The  soloists  were  Kate 
Davis,  Contralto;  Mr.  John  Bcnnet,  Baritone;  Mr. 
John  O’Malley,  Tenor.  Mr.  O’Malley  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  singing  of  an  old  Irish 
melody,  “Erin,”  arranged  by  Christopher  O’ Hare, 
set  to  the  text  of  Mr  Frank  Sheridan.  The  mel- 
ody has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Gregor- 
ian mode  and  demonstrates  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  ancient  Irish  melodies  and  the  chant  of 
the  church. 

SPANISH  CHURCH  OF  NOSTRA  SENORA 
DE  LA  ESPERANZA,  NEW  YORK.  Choir  un- 
der the  direction  of  Melchiorre  Mouro-Cottone,  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster. 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

Hosanna  Filio  David M.  Mauro  Cottone 

Improperium  F.  X Witt 

In  Monte  Oliveti M.  Mauro  Cottone 

(Boston  Music  Co.,  Publishers) 

BENEDICTION. 

Pucri  Haebraeoruin M.  Mauro  Cottone 

Adoramus  te  Christi ....  Padre  Martini 

Tantum  Ergo P.  A.  Yon 

Laudate Falso  Bordone 


HOLY  THURSDAY. 


Mass  “Exultet” 

F.  X.  Witt 

Pange  Lingua 

HOLY  SATURDAY. 

Mass  “Santa  Rita” 

Proper  in  Gregorian 

EASTER. 

Prelude 

Ordinary  Mass  VI 

. ...  0 Ravanello 

Proper 

Postlude  Fugue 

. .Gregorian  Chant 
...  G.  Terrabugio 

BENEDICTION 

Prelude 

Redmondi 

Regina  Coeli 

M.  Mauro  Cottone 

Pauis  Angelicus  

Cascioline 

Tantum  Ergo 

Postlude  Double  Fugue  

Enrico  Boss! 
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At  the  re-opening  of  St.  James  Cathedral  Seattle 
Washington  «>u  Suudtty,  March  18,  the  ch*»ir  of 
male  voices  sang  for  the  hist  time  Hheinherger's 
Mass  in  B Hat  Op  172.  The  program  in  full  was 
as  follows:  — 

SOLEMN  PONTIFICAL  MASS  11  A.  M. 


Organ  Prelude,  “St  Francis’’ EdgarTinel 

“Aaperges"’  Gregorian 

“SacerdoH  et  Pontifex Ch.  M.  vV idor 

Proper  of  the  Mass  ‘ Laetare” Gregorian 

“Kyne  * Mass  Op.  172, Jos.  Khoiuberg 

Sermon  by  the  Most  lteverend  Alexander  Chris 
tie.  Archbishop  of  Oregon. 

“Credo”  a cappella.,. Bheinberger 

Motet  “Ave  Begina Vug.  Wiltberger 

Sanctus  ) 

BeuedictusV  Bheinberger 

Agnus  Dei  ) 


Organ  Postlude,  “Toccata  from  Organ  Symphony 
V Widor 

SOLEMN  VESPERS  8 P M. 

Organ  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue 

Sonata  V Guilmant 

First  Vespers  of  St.  Joseph  Gregorion 

“Magnificat”  Tone  1 harmonized 

“Ave  Begina’’ ...  Wiltberger 

Sermon  by  the  Bight  Kevetend  John  P.  Carroll, 
Bishop  of  Helena,  Mont. 

BENEDICTION  OF  TIIE  MOST  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

“Panis  Angelicu6”  Franck 

“AdoroTe’’  (a  cappella) Schweitzer 

“Tail turn  Frgo” ....  Gregorian 

',Adoremu8,,  Ailegii 

Organ  Postlude Th.  Salome 

Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  Organist  and  Director. 


ADDRESS 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 

7,  8,  10  & 11,  Bible  House  (Astor  Place) 

NEW  YORK 

For  all  your  Church  Music 


Recent  Novelties 

Bottigliero,  F. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ciro 
Unison  chorus 60 

Becker.  Rene  L. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Catherine 

Ladies  voices,  3 parts 80 

Missa  “Salvator  nobis’1 
Mixed  voices 80 

Silver,  Alfred  J. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas 
Mixed  voices 80 


THE  JOHN  FRANKLIN  MUSIC  CO.,  1531  BROADWAY,  N.  Y 

Announces  Its  First  Issue  of 

Traditional  Irish  Songs 

Arranged  in  Fonr-hrt  Chores  or  Quartette  Form  by 
CHRISTOPHER  O’HARE 


1— Kerr r Dance.  The-MIx.  (Molloy) 1 a 

*— The  Coolin  — Mix.  ( l *n  known) 10 

3—  Believe  Hie  If  All  Those  Kudearins  Young 

Charms— Mix.  (Moore) 10 

4 —  Minstrel  Boy.  The — M.  (Moore) 13 

5 —  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  The — Mix.  (Moore)..,  .10 
0— Tho’  Dark  Be  Our  Sorrows  (Saint  Patri*  k'a 

Day ) — M.  Mix.  (Moore) 10 

7—  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls,  The— 

Mix.  (Moore) 10 

8—  Low  Backed  Car.  The— M.  (Lover) 10 

9—  Bendemeers  Stream— M.  ( Unknown) 10 

10—  Erin— M.  Mix.  W*  (Sheridan) 10 

11—  Molly  Bawn— M.  (Lover) 10 

IS— Snowy  Breasted  Pearl — Mix.  (de  Vere) 10 

A liberal  Discount  to  Chora I Organizations. 


The  observer  will  find  that  Mr.  O' Hare  has  brought  forth 
in  his  arrangements  many  hitherto  undiscovered  beauties  of 
these  glorious  old  melodies.  A splendid  example  of  his  art 
is  found  in  Saint  Patrick's  Day  (Tho'  Dark  Be  Our  Sorrows) 
which  thru  his  treatment  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a true 
Irish  saga. 

In  his  work  on  this  edition  he  has  been  guided  by  the 
great  dramatic  value  of  the  lyrics. 

The  total  issue  contemplated  will  be  fiPy-two  numbers 
and  should  be  eompleted  by  September  1,  1017 . 

Erin  is  Published  as  a Solo  for  high  and  Medium  Voice. 


THE  CROXTON  EDITION 


Sbafcsperean  Songs 

FOR  MALE,  WOMEN’S  AND  MIXED  VOICES 
Arranged  m Four-Part  Chores  Or  Quartette  Form 


1—  Who  Is  Sylvia?  M Sehubert  .10 

2—  Sigh  No  More  Ladies.  M Stevens  ,()S 

3—  Willow  Song.  W— M— Mix Unknown  .10 

1 — Over  Hill  mid  Dale.  M -Mix Uook  .15 

5—0  Mistress  Mine!  M— Mix Jlarratt  .12 

5 — Orpheus  with  His  Lute.  W— M— Mix Itarmtt  .12 

7—  Take.  O Take  Those  Lips  Away  ! M ilarratt  .10 

8 — It  Was  a Lover  and  His  Lass.  \V— M — Mix. ../far m/2  .12 

0—  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark!  W— M— Mix Sehubert  .10 

10 — Heigh-Ho  for  a Husband  M Untcnown  .12 

11  — When  Daises  Pied.  W— Mix Arne,  .10 

12—  Lulla,  Lulhi.  Lullaby.  \V Jlarratt  .12 

13—  The  Course  of  True  Love.  W— M ix Jlarratt  .15 


13—  The  Course  of  True  Love.  Duet  (Sop.  and  Ten.) 

Jlarratt  .10 

14—  When  That  I Was  a Tiny  Roy.  M— Mix Jlarratt  .10 

15—  Where  the  W'l  i Thyme  Blows.  W — Mix  .Jlarratt  .12 


15 — She  Never  Told  Her  Love.  \V — M — Mix... .JJayden  .10 

17—  When  Icicles  Hang  by  the  Wall.  M— Mix Arne  .10 

18—  Full  Fathom  Five  Thy  Father  Lies.  M— Mix 

Johnson  .10- 

19—  Where  the  Bee  Sticks.  M— Mix 1 me  .10 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  CHORAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  new  settings  by  Mr.  Jlarratt  arc  meet- 
ing with  great  favor  as  sohts:  O Mistress  Mine — Orph- 
eus With  Mis  JjUte—Take , O Take,  Those  Ups  Away — 
The  Course  of  True  Love  (published  as  a duet  for  so- 
prano and  tenor). 

THE  JOHN  FRANKLIN  MUSIC  CO., 

1631  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
FRANK  CROXTON,  EDITOR 

AUGUSTUS  BARRATT,  ARRANGER 
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The  American  Edition  of  the  World’s  Masterpieces  of  Music 

Comprising  over  1200  volumes , engraved^  printed  and  bound  in  the  best  manner 

nrplipnct xjf*  It8  marvellous  scope  has  created  for  Schirmer’s 
\jUIlipi  CllCllMVC  Library  a universal  demand.  As  the  edition 

stands  to-day  it  represents  the  best  of  the  entire  literature  of  classical  mus- 
ic for  the  voice,  piano  and  violin.  In  it  the  teacher  will  find  valuable  ped- 
agogical material,  in  many  instances  not  available  in  any  other  form.  The 
abundance  of  recreational  material  includes  Selections  from  the  Operas, 
“Albums”  containing  the  works  of  individual  composers,  also  miscellaneous 
collections  of  various  composers,  especially  as  illustrating  some  single  school 
or  nation.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  Schirmer’s  Library 
has  expanded  to  over  twelve  hundred  volumes  but  others  are  constantly 
being  added  to  still  further  augment  its  interest  and  usefulness. 


A litVinritciti \7f*  Accuracy  in  editing  is  the  fundamental  feature  of 
ilUUlUl  lLd.LlVC  Scbinner’s  Library.  The  accrued  knowledge  and 

experience  of  years  are  continually  drawn  upon  for  its  greater  perfection  in 
regard  to  phrasing,  fingering,  etc.  Indeed,  the  editorial  roster  of  Schirmer’s 
Library  is  one  of  rare  distinction,  including  only  those  amply  qualified  to 
preserve  the  gifts  of  genius  in  fullest  measure. 

PmOTP^ive  Schirmer’s  Library  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
X I U^lCoMVC  best  in  engraving,  printing  and  binding.  In  line  with 
this  attention  to  mechanical  perfection  the  publishers  of  Schirmer’s  Libra- 
ry were  the  first  in  the  field  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  new  OFF- 
SET PROCESS  as  applied  to  music  printing.  This  method  permits  the  use 
of  a dull  finish  paper  so  desirable  from  both  an  artistic  and  physical  point 
of  view.  The  eye  strain  caused  by  the  glare  from  shiny  paper  is  quite  done 
away  with.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  the  entire  Library  is  being  brought  out 
in  this  improved  fashion. 

Tnevnen^ive  Adhering  to  the  original  purpose  of  furnishing  the  best 
lllCApCllolVC  inexpensive  edition  of  the  musical  classics,  the  popu- 
lar prices  as  first  established  have  been  maintained  even  in  instances  where 
the  publishing  cost  has  been  greatly  increased. 

With  a few  exceptions  the  volumes  are  of  uniform  size,  9 x 12  inches.  Many 
are  to  be  had  in  handsome  cloth  bindings.  Fine  leather  bindings  to  order. 

Catalof/ue  sent  on  request 

We  make  a specialty  of  supplying  the  musical  needs  of  Convents  and 


3 East  43d  St. 


Musical  Academies. 


SCHIRMER 


New  York 
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ATTENTION! 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  HYMN-BOOK 
BY  PROF.  J.  SINOENBERQbR 
entitled: 

CANTATE 

A collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  six 
Gregorian  Masses,  including  the  Requiem, 
he  Responses  a High  Mass,  Benedic- 
tion Service,  Te  Deum 

(Vatican  Edition) 

821  Pages  Size  4x6*4  inches 
Cloth,  85  cents  per  copy ; S3  2.=>  per  dozen 
Organ  Accompaniment,  $3.50 
We  heartily  recommend  the  new  hymn-book  by  Profes 
■sor  John  Siugenberger,  entitled  "Cantate."  It  is  a very 
good  collection  of  Catholic  English  and  Latin  hymns  which 
may  be  sung  by  the  choir,  or  by  the  children,  or  by  the 
whole  congregation.  We  are  very  anxious  that  the  book 
toe  introduced  in  all  the  parishes  of  our  Archdiocese,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  efficient  help  to- 
wards introducing  in  our  churches  the  old  and  beautiful 
traditional  custom  of  congregational  singing.  When  Pro- 
testant churches  are  filled  with  Christian  worshippers,  it 
is  in  very  many  cases  due  to  the  beautiful  church  hymns 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern, un-Christian  innovation  which  deprived  Catholics  of 
our  days  of  the  beauty  of  the  primitive  and  medieval 
mode  of  church  music.  Why  should  we  not  return  to  it? 

+ S.  Q.  MESSMKR.  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  Wis, 

Frederick  Pustet  & Co. 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 

AND  THE 

Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 

52  Barclay  St.  Ratisbon  Rome  436  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  GERMANY'  -TALY  CINCINNATI 


GREGORIAN  CHANT  IN 
THE  SCHOOLS 

An  opportunity  for  familiarizing  the 
growing  generation  with  the  beauties 
of  Plain  Chant  is  afforded  by  the 

Catholic  Edition 

of  the 

PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

Edited  by  Kt.  Rev.  Jos*m  Schrkmbs, 
Bishop  of  Toledo , and  Rev  Gregory 
Huegle  O.  S.  B.,  Musical  Director , Con- 
ception Abbey , Conception , Mo 
A new  series  of  music  textbooks  for  elemen 
tary  school  use.  based  on  approved  modern  ped- 
agogical principles,  and  containing  tiuequalled 
song  material.  Each  volume  also  contains 

A Gregorian  Chant  Supplement 

Silver,  Bnrdett  & Company, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient, Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modern  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 


Received  HIGHEST  RAWARD  from  Panama-Pacific  Inernaional  Expotiion 


Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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®Itt  uf  Okrgnrg 

OF  AMERICA 

Qualifications  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  fiio.  the  following  resolutions  regarding  membership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those* 

Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  CatholicChurch 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  *Motu  Proprio’  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon  the 

payment  of  $‘>0.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  privi- 
leges of  active  members.  The  payment  of  #50  00  releases  them  from  theobliga 
lion  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,”  women 

to  Membership  may  not  take  part  iu  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to  membership  in 

the  Society  of  St  Gregory,  hs  set  forth  in  the  following  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

“ Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in  the  edu 
cation  of  children,  amt  realizing  that  succeeding  generations  will  receive  their 
first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and  lay  teachers  who  liavo^ 
charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial  schools,  convents,  academies, 
etc.  it  is  resolved  that  women  be  admitted  to  membership.’' 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  bv  filling  out  the  an  ached  blank 

Membership  ami  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  of  the  otlicers  of  the  Society. 

Dues  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded 
with  application. 

Subscription  N«>n-m«  mbers  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the  amount 

specified.  (50c.  per  year,  in  advance). 

Contributions  Manv  generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  success  of  this  movement  at 

heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues,  in  order 
that  the  wfork  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling 
out  the  attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin, 
($2.00)  and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Qllfe  &arirttj  of  &t.  C&mjorg 

" OF  AMERICA 

I desire  to  make  application  (or  membership  in 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  (or  annual  dues  ($1.00)  and  yearly  subscription  to  the  “CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTER”  ($1  00). 


Please  give  full  name  and  address  and  other  particulars  concerning  activities  In  the  field  ef  Church  Music. 
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Liturgical  Church  Music 

Compositions,  Arrangements,  Harmonizations 

by 

LEO  P.  MANZETTI 


KYRIALE  harmonized  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  $2.00 

MISS  A PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for  the  organ 

according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

VESPERS  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Complete  harmonization  for 
the  organ  of  the  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
according  to  the  Soiesmes  version,  with  inter- 
ludes and  a postlude  Organ  part  .75 

MASS  in  honor  of  the  HOLY  ROSARY  of  the  B.  V.  M.: 

Arrangement  for  two  equal  voices  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

PRINCIPAL  FEASTS.  PROPER  of  the  Mass  and  Ves- 
pers harmonized  for  the  organ  according  to 
the  Vatican  Edilion  Organ  part  .25 

HYMNS  for  Benediction  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ  according  to  the  Vatican  Edi- 
tion Organ  part  .50 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  Arrangement  for  four  equal  voices 
with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  * .20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE.  Motet  for  four  equal  voi- 
ces, with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

CHRISTUS  FACT  US  EST.  Motet  a Cappella  for  T.  T. 

B.  B.,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  a Cappella  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  .20 


Address  all  orders  to  the  Author: 

REV.  LEO  P.  MANZETTI,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Summer  School  of  Church  Music 

Under  The  Auspices  of  The 

#orirtg  of  S>t.  dregorg  of  Amrrtra 

(Approved  by  the  Holy  See  May  1 , 1915) 

REV.  LEO  P.  MANZETTI,  MUS.  D.,  DIRECTOR 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25 — July  14. 


The  school  furnishes  the  following : — 

1.  A coarse  of  86  class  lessons  (2  a day)  in  the  interpretation  and  prac- 
tice of  Gregorian  Ohant. 

2.  A coarse  of  18  class  lessons  (1  a day)  in  the  interpretation  and  prac- 
tice of  figured  (polyphonic  and  modern)  Ohurch  Music. 

The  lessons  are  not  lectural  but  scholastic.  The  whole  body  of  students, 
once  they  have  mastered  theory  and  principles,  are  formed  into  a schola 
for  the  rendition  of  both  gregorian  and  figured  music.  Each  lesson  begins 
with  vocal  exercise,  to  insure  proper  tone  production  and  perfect  vocal 
unison. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  harmonization  of 
the  Ohant,  composition  and  voice  culture. 

For  information  and  conditions  apply  to  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D., 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md* 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER 


The  Third  Convention 

-OF  THE— 

Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 

Held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  26th  to  28th. 


J1ELEGATES  from  Seattle,  Washington  ; 
® Belmont,  North  Carolina;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Indianapolis,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Florresant,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  and 
many  near-by  cities  assembled  in  Cincin- 
nati, Tuesday,  the  2(Sth  of  June,  for  the 
Third  Convention  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory. 


AT.  Peter’s  Cathedral  was  the  scene  of 
^ the  opening  function.  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
presence  of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati ; Rt.  Rev.  John  B. 
Murray,  V.  G.,  and  many  distinguished 
visitors  and  delegates. 


TjTHE  sisters  of  various  orders  were  also 
^ present  in  large  numbers.  The  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass  was  the  Rev.  Louis  Ev- 
ers, a Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Rev. 
J.  Mueller,  of  Price  Hill,  was  deacon,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  Avondale,  subdea- 
con. Deacons  of  honor  were  the  Rev. 
Michael  Mulvihill,  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Lamping,  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  Church.  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
Spiritual  director  of  the  Society,  was  assist- 
ant priest,  and  Rev.  Win.  J.  Anthony  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 


fiTHE  choir  of  men  and  boys  under  the 
w direction  of  Prof.  John  Fehring  sang 
the  ordinary  of  the  Mass  while  the  Seminar- 
ians rendered  the  proper  with  a fine  sense 
of  rhythm  and  nuance,  and  good  quality 
of  tone.  Prof.  Fehring  has  done  remark- 
able work  with  both  Seminary  and  Ca- 
thedral choir  and  the  Cathedral  serves  (as 


is  just  and  fitting),  as  model  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  liturgical  music  for  the  entire  arch- 
diocese. 

/TTHE  Mass  sung  on  this  solemn  occasion 
wwas  by  Nicholas  Elsenheimer,  a former 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  and  well  known 
composer  now  residing  in  New  York. 
The  manner  of  its  rendition  was  worthy 
of  highest  commendation,  for  the  boys  sang 
in  a natural  quality  and  the  voices  blend- 
ed well  with  the  virile  resonant  quality  of 
the  men’s  voices.  The  phrasing  and  care- 
ful attention  given  to  the  light  and  shade 
and  expression  throughout  the  Mass  was 
also  favorably  commented  on  by  the  many 
church-musicians  and  composers  present. 
The  1 ‘Gloria”  was  probably  the  least  effec- 
tive part  of  the  Mass  while  the  “Sanctus” 
in  its  brevity  and  admirable  construction 
proved  the  most  acceptable  portion  of  the 
entire  work. 

Cesar  Franck’s  “Panis  Angelicus”  was 
sung  after  the  proper  offertory,  and  after 
Mass  the  ever  lovely  “Jesu  Dulcis  Memor- 
ia”  by  Yittoria  was  given  '‘acappella”  in 
an  edifying  manner. 

2ft  EY.  Daniel  Buckley,  of  Springfield,  0., 
**  delivered  the  sermon  and  spoke  in 
an  eloquent  manner  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  Sacred  Music.  He  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church’s  legislation  with  regard 
to  music  and  cited  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  matter  by  the  early  Fathers  and  how 
each  succeeding  Pontiff,  instead  of  relax- 
ing the  laws,  made  the  regulations  ever 
more  stringent  up  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  “Motu  Proprio/’ 

Father  Buckley  closed  his  short  dis- 
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course  with  a reference  to  the  constructive 
work  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  its  labors  might  re- 
sult in  the  final  restoration  of  plain  Chant 
and  the  music  of  the  polyphonic  period. 

2kT  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  Archbishop 
^ Moeller  welcomed  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  and  reminded  his  hearers  that 
Cincinnati  made  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
reform  of  Church  Music  long  before  the 
“Motu  Proprio”  was  issued.  His  Grace 
eloquently  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
Cincinnati  Archdiocesan  Music  Commis- 
sion, and  the  results  achieved  throughout 
the  Archdiocese  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
deep  interest  he  manifested  in  the  entire 
question  of  Liturgical  Church  music. 

‘♦IjfHE  Society  of  St.  Gregory/ 1 he  con- 
^ tinued,  “may  counton  our  full  sup- 
port in  whatever  action  it  may  take,  which 
will  promote  the  success  of  the  reform 
movement. ” 'lhe  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop in  his  whole-hearted  manner  again 
welcomed  the  delegates  of  the  Society  to 
Cincinnati  and  encouraged  them  by  his  ref- 
erences to  the  influence  a Society,  such  as 
the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  could  have  upon 
the  musical  conditions  in  our  churches  at 
the  present  time.  The  fact,  that  in  many 
dioceses  the  wishes  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  X 
and  the  present  Holy  Father  were  being 
faithfully  observed  was  a most  encouraging 
sign,  he  said,  and  it  augured  well  for  the 
eventual  success  of  the  entire  movement. 

Hia  Grace  asked  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  upon  all  present,  and  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
prayed  that  the  good  work  might  be  con- 
tinued and  bring  splendid  fruit,  in  order 
that  the  music,  rendered  in  the  House  of 
God,  be  far  removed  from  the  earthly 
style,  and  by  its  sanctity,  add  to  the  rever- 
ence and  elevation  of  the  congregation. 

2k  DELEGATION,  representing  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
called  on  His  Grace  after  Mass  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  of  the  members  and 
delegates  for  the  splendid  welcome  given 
them  and  for  his  enthusiastic  support. 


Afternoon  Session — Tuesday,  June 
26th. 

fiTHE  first  conference  was  held  in  the 
Odeon  (The  Concert  Hall  attached  to 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music).  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  J. 
Anthony,  Secretary  to  His  Grace,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Archdiocesan  Music  Com- 
mission, who  welcomed  the  delegates  once 
more  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

TjTHE  spacious  auditorium  was  well  filled 
and  the  presence  of  the  sisters  (many 
of  whom  had  come  from  a long  distance) , 
gave  eloquent  testimony  of  the  interest 
aroused  among  the  various  communi- 
ties in  the  subject  of  church  music. 

The  Rev.  Father  Anthony  introduced 
the  chairman,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
LL.  D.,  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Society, 
who  congratulated  the  Cincinnati  mem- 
bers on  the  progress  that  the  archdiocese 
had  made  in  the  field  of  church  music. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.  T.  B.,  Director  of 
music  at  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Roches- 
rte,  X.  Y.,  was  then  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  day. 

®EV.  Dr.  Fetter’s  paper  covered  the  vi- 
tal question  of  music  in  toe  Seminary 
and  the  subject  was  comprehensively 
treated  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
That  this  subject  was  deemed  of  para- 
mount importance  was  indicated  by  the 
many  questions  asked  of  the  Rev.  Speaker, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed.  (One 
of  the  questions  referred  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Baltimore  Council  regarding 
church  music  and  as  to  whether  these  laws 
were  still  in  force.  The  reply,  of  course 
was  in  the  affirmative.) 

ijlJIR.  Harold  Becket  Gihbs,  the  well 
***  known  choirmaster  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Cincinnati,  discussed 
methods  of  choir  boy  training  and  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  the  singing  of  one 
of  his  choir  boys,  who  vocalized  and  dem- 
onstrated Mr.  Gibbs’  theories  regarding 
the  overcoming  of  the  break  in  the  voice. 
A very  important  feature  brought  out  in 
his  discourse,  was  that  the  choirmaster 
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should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
of  children,  so  that,  generally  speaking, 
a boy  of  seven  might  give  approximately 
seven  years  of  continued  service  to  his 
choir.  Much  applause  greeted  both  lec- 
turer and  soloist  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

R.  Aloysius  Rhode,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
gave  an  interesting  recital  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences  as  a choirmaster.  His 
inimitable  description  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  an  organist,  supplemented 
by  his  account  of  the  many  difficulties 
surmounted  proved  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  There  was  much  of  practi- 
cal value  in  what  Mr.  Rhode  brought  out 
for  his  experiences  were  similar  doubtless, 
to  those  of  nearly  every  director  of  a boy 
choir. 

HE  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was 
Alois  Bartschmid,  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  Francis  de  Sales*  Church, 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Bartschmid  read  a paper  on  the 
Divine  Office  which  was  highly  instructive 
and  which  was  received  with  the  closest 
attention  by  the  audience.  The  speaker 
touched  on  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
matter  and  made  clear  the  source  and 
development  of  the  Divine  Office. 

The  principal  thesis  of  this  paper  was 
that  church  music  is  quite  a component 
part  of  the  Divine  Office.  The  paper 
showed  careful  preparation  and  was  well 
received.  A special  suggestion  and  a 
splendid  one  was  that  it  be  the  purpose  of 
the  society  to  have  the  public  libraries  in 
various  cities  add  to  their  shelves,  books 
treating  on  the  history  of  Catholic  church 
music. 

BUSINESS  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  the  close  of  the  conference  in 
which  only  the  members  took  part. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meetings  was  dispensed  with 
since  a full  report  appeared  in  the  “Choir- 
master. ” 

The  Secretary’s  report  of  the  two  meet- 
ings held  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
Baltimore  (since  the  last  Convention)  was 
read  and  approved 


The  Treasurer’s  report,  showing  a com- 
fortable balance  on  hand  was  also  read 
and  approved. 

The  first  matter  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society  was  that  concern- 
ing the  publication  of  a white  list  of 
approved  music. 

Discussion  participated  in  by  many  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  compilation  of 
such  lists  and  catalogues.  Decision  was 
deferred  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday  June  27  th — Sessions 
Held  In  Covington,  Ky. 

O SOLEMN  Requiem  Mass  in  the  beau- 
tiful Covington  Cathedral  for  the  de- 
ceased members  and  friends  ushered  in 
the  second  day’s  session.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Ferdinand  Brossart,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Covington,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Schrembs,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Toledo, 
were  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  officiating 
priest  was  Rev.  J.  Rhode,  O.F.M.,  D.  D., 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Cathedral  choir  of  boys 
and  men  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Mr.  Pancras  Shields,  Diocesan  director 
of  music,  sang  the  Gregorian  Requiem 
throughout  in  an  appropriately  subdued 
and  devotional  manner,  with  careful  at- 
tention to  equalized  rhythmical  values. 
There  was  no  searching  for  effect,  nor  any 
dramatic  outburst  in  certain  sections  of 
the  “Dies  Irae”,  and  the  entire  function 
served  as  an  effective  contrast  to  those 
Requiem  Masses  we  sometimes  are  obliged 
to  hear,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
young  lady  soprano  vies  with  the  alto  or 
tenor  in  expressing  soulful  emotion 
through  the  medium  of  the  musical 
effusions  of  the  type  of  the  infamous 
“Ohnewald  Requiem  Mass”  and  other 
like  compositions.  The  choir  also  sang 
the  well-known  chant  “Ave  Verum”and 
the  “Adoro  te  devoto”. 

JtFTER  Mass  the  delegates  repaired  to 
^ the  Cathedral  auditorium  for  the  sec- 
ond conference.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bros- 
sart opened  the  session  with  cordial  words 
of  welcome,  and  congratulated  the  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  on  the  great  work  it  was  ac- 
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omplishing  in  bringing  together  the  real 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  Sacred  Music.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
made  mention  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
constructive  work  the  Society  had  under- 
taken would  naturally  bring  forth  oppo- 
sition, and  this  opposition  should  be  anti- 
cipated, for  it  would  come  from  the  reac- 
tionaries,— the  persons  who  were  always 
ready  to  belittle  great  educational  move- 
ments. 


1IN  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Bishop  bade  the  members  to 
hold  fast  to  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Society's  Constitution  : “To  promote 
the  reform  of  church  music,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X,"  and  not  to  de- 
viate an  iota  from  this  principle,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  form  the  opposition  manifested 
itself 


®T.  Rev.  Bishop  Schrembs  followed 
**  with  a word  of  congratulation  on  the 
Society’s  increase  of  membership,  and  its 
progress  since  the  last  Convention  in  Bal- 
timore, and  added  that  a slow  but  steady 
growth  was  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  strength  for — “a  movement,  sound  in 
principle,  will  gain  in  momentum  as  the 
years  roll  on.”  In  his  usual  eloquent 
and  forceful  style,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
spoke  of  the  real  purpose  of  sacred  music 
and  advised  the  teachers  present  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  work  in  the  schools 
with  the  children  first,  then  the  Seminar- 
ies and  the  Academies  or  wherever  educa- 
tional work  was  being  carried  on.  He 
predicted  the  eventual  success  of  the  entire 
movement,  for  there  was  a steady  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  “We  are  even  im- 
proving our  church  architecture,  and 
are  not  building  so  many  Gothic  dry- 
goods  boxes,"  “Nowadays,"  continued 
the  Bishop,  “the  attention  of  the  passerby 
is  drawn  to  the  beauty  of  our  Catholic 
churches  and  not  to  their  unsightliness, 
and  so  it  is  with  our  music; — our  church 
music  is  getting  better  every  day  and  there 
are  daily  new  con  verts  to  Plain  chant  and  to 
the  music  of  a devotional  type." 


SglSHOP  Schrembs  touched  on  the  great 
v need  for  enlisting  the  aid  of  school 
teachers,  and  said  that  if  anything  of  per- 
manent value  was  to  be  accomplished,  this 
was  the  right  way  to  begin,  for  the  school 
should  come  first  as  a training  camp. 
“Imagine  the  state  we  are  in,"  continued 
the  Bishop  “when  a little  slip  of  a girl  is 
allowed  to  play  on  the  organ  in  a manner 
that  savors  of  the  infant  class,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  play  a secular  melody  during 
mass  merely  because  the  tune  is  ear-tick- 
ling  or  pretty — no  matter  whether  it  was 
originally  a dance  tune  or  some  wishy- 
washy  sentimental  and  thrashy  love  song." 
“The  objection  offered  by  many  to  Chant 
is  that  it  is  archaic  and  does  not  sound  well 
to  our  modern  ear.  Of  course  if  we  have 
been  brought  up  to  consider  Lambilotte's 
Tantum  Ergo  in  D,  for  instance,  as  the 
real  type  of  church  music,  then  we  will 
in  all  probability  consider  Chant  archa- 
ic." “Sisters  have  a natural  appreciation 
of  what  is  beautiful,  why  not  learn 
what  is  beautiful  in  music  and  see 
where  the  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  the 
Chant."  “There  is  no  more  beautiful 
music  than  the  Chant?" 


7jN  conclusion,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  sug- 
gested teaching  the  school  children 
the  Chant  Credo  and  reminded  his  hear- 
ers that  in  France  and  other  countries  the 
people  knew  the  Credo  by  heart  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  singing  of  the  Mass 
on  Sundays. 

% T the  conclusion  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bish- 
op’s address,  which  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause,  the  Rev. 
Chairman  introduced  Rev.  Simon  M. 
\enn,  Diocesan  director  of  music,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  who  read  a paper  on  “The 
obstacles  met  with  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  church  music." 


SLATHER  Yenn  treated  the  matter  from 
**  the  practical  side  and  gave  much  in- 
formation of  great  value,  and  some  sound 
advice — the  result  of  personal  experience 
in  this  work  for  many  years.  The  close 
relation  between  poor  church  music,  and 
inadequate  salaries  for  the  choirmaster 
and  organist  was  shown. 
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Father  Yenn’s  paper  was  received  with 
marked  favor  for  he  developed  his  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  rector  and 
choirmaster. 


MTCOLA  A.  Montani  read  a paper  on  the 
**  origin  of  many  of  our  hymn-tunes 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  with  excerpts 
from  “St.  Basil's ” hymnal  and  other 
like  hymnals  and  showed  the  profane  or 
secular  source  of  each  of  the  melodies. 

Many  of  the  tunes  were  shown  to  have 
been  taken  bodily  from  a book  of  Italian 
street  songs.  The  original  words  connec- 
ted with  these  melodies  when  not  absolu- 
tely irreligious,  were  at  best,  expressions 
of  sentiments  usually  connected  with  love 
songs  of  the  ultra-emotional  type. 


Business  Meeting  Of  The  Society 
Wednesday  Afternoon — June 
27th,  Hotel  Gibson. 


75THE  Rev.  Chairman  opened  the  session 
with  prayer.  Motion  made  and  sec- 
onded that  the  Society  publish  a white 
list  of  compositions  from  all  catalogues 
that  are  worthy  and  proper  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  Services  of  the 
Church.  Adopted  unanimously. 


St.  Basil  Hymnal  Officially 
Condemned. 


Sacred  music  in  all  the  prominent  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  Schools  of  Music  and  Con- 
servatories, and  that  a representative  and 
well  equipped  teacher  be  engaged  to  in- 
struct pupils  in  all  the  branches  pertain- 
ing to  Ecclesiastical  Music. 


ON  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted:  “That  laymen  cannot  be 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
First  Vice-President  in  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory.’ 9 


UJATTERS  relating  to  the  publication  of 
***  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster”  including  bids  for  print- 
ing, advertising  and  place  of  publication, 
were  referred  for  decision  to  a committee  of 
two  members:  Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumlerand 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


J|iR.  Bartschmid  offered  a resolution 
***  regarding  the  matter  of  Public 
Libraries  and  the  lack  of  musical  scores 
and  books  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Music,  History,  etc. 

The  Society  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution  that  a committee  of  one  or 
more  members  approach  the  librarian  in 
their  respective  cities,  call  attention  to 
this  condition  and  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  a supply  of  books  on  these  co- 
related subjects  together  with  vocal  scores 
of  church  music,  etc. 


ET  this  meeting  the  Society  also  by 
* unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following 
resolution  and  ordered  the  Secretary  to 
give  the  matter  due  publicity : 

WHEREAS;  the  use  of  the  St  ‘Basil 
Hymnal  and  like  unworthy  hymnals  is  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  “ Motu 
\ Proprio , ” and  antagonistic  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Society  of  St  Gregory,  be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved:  that  all  members  be  requested 
to  remove  this  hymnal  from  their  libraries 
and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  fur- 
ther use. 

O resolution  was  also  adopted  recom- 
mending that  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  urge  the  creation  of  a chair  of 


9k  RESOLUTION  requesting  the  publi- 
^ cation  in  the  official  bulletin  of  all 
the  new  decrees  relating  to  Sacred  Music 
issued  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Congrega, 
tion  of  Rites,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

3DESOLUTION  to  the  effect  that  a Vice- 
w president  be  appointed  in  any  centre 
where  there  are  twenty-five  members  or 
more,  was  also  adopted. 

3TETTER  read  from  the  Schola  Cantorum 
w in  Montreal  (M.  Charbonneau) , in- 
viting the  Society  to  hold  its  next  Con- 
vention in  that  city.  Invitation  by  letter 
and  by  word  (through  Mr.  Rhode) , re- 
ceived from  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  111.,  was 
also  mentioned  as  a probable  meeting 
place.  Referred  for  final  decision  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  by  Mr. 
^ Rhode  of  St.  Louis,  that  two  members 
of  the  Society  bad  sung  what  was  pro- 
bably for  the  first  time,  the  entire  proper 
and  ordinary  of  the  Mass  for  High  Mass 
on  ship- board,  recently,  in  mid-ocean. 

(Members  were  Rev.  E.  Leinheuser  of 
Columbus,  and  Rev.  J.  Rhode,  0.  F.  M., 
D.  D.,  St.  Louis) . 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  thank 
those  who  had  forwarded  letters  to  be  read 
at  the  meeting,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  invitations  from  Montreal  and  St. 
Louis. 

(From  the  “ Catholic  Telegraph .") 

E sacred  concert  at  the  Odeon  on 
Wednesday  evening  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  Convention,  as  regards  its 
purely  musical  side.  The  foremost  Cath- 
olic choirs  of  the  city  co-operated  to  make 
the  event  worthy  of  Cincinnati's  high 
musical  standing  among  the  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  three  choirs,  composed  of 
boys  and  men,  could  be  brought  together, 
and  their  directors  work  in  harmony,  was 
in  itself  a matter  which  aroused  favorable 
comment  among  the  delegates  and  music 
lovers  who  attended  the  concert  in  large 
numbers.  The  programme  was  divided 
into  three  sections. 

/5THE  choir  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
composed  of  twelve  boys  and  eight 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Harold  Becket 
Gibbs,  rendered  a programme  of  represen- 
tative chant3  taken  from  the  Vatican 
Edition  of  liturgical  chant  books.  Mr. 
Gibbs  announced  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken,  and  made  clear  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  various  modes,  in 
which  the  chants  were  written.  The 
vocal  quality,  adopted  by  Mr.  Gibbs' 
choristers,  is  of  the  type  known  as  the 
English  Cathedral  quality,  and,  while 
flourishing  extensively  in  England  and 
certain  circles  in  this  country,  has  not 
been  adopted  generally  by  choirmasters, 
simply  because  of  a difference  of  opinion 
among  vocal  experts  regarding  the  terms 
“ natural’ ' and  “artificial,"  in  relation  to 
tone  production.  The  chants,  however, 
were  illustrative  of  the  great  wealth  of 


material  to  be  found  in  our  “ Graduate " 
and  “ Vesperale ,"  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  a wider  acquaintance,  on  the  • 
part  of  our  people,  with  the  melodies  of 
wondrous  beauty  contained  in  these 
volumes.  A nice  contrast  was  afforded 
by  Mr.  Gibbs'  singers  in  the  use  of  chants, 
which  covered  various  parts  of  the  Mass; 
and  it  was  quite  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  in  style,  contour,  and  in  char- 
acter between  the  melodies  of  various 
modes.  Not  only  was  the  Proper  of  the 
Mass  of  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
B.  .V.  M.  given,  but  the  ordinary  parts  of 
the  Mass  of  the  B.  V.  M.  (in  jubilo) 
were  also  sung.  As  a closing  feature  the 
“ Ave  Verurn ,"  “ Ave  Maris  Stella ,"  and 
“ Salve  Regina " were  sung  in  a nice,  sub- 
dued and  devotional  manner.  Mr.  Gibbs 
not  only  accompanied  the  singers,  but 
also  made  introductory  remarks  to  each  of 
the  chants,  which  assisted  many  in  grasp- 
ing the  essential  points  of  each  of  the 
melodies  rendered. 

E choristers  of  St.  Lawrence  Church, 
Price  Hill,  followed  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  created  a favorable 
impression  from  the  very  beginning 
through  the  uniformity  of  their  choir 
costume — boys  in  neat  white  shirt  waists 
and  dark  trousers,  and  men  in  summer 
attire. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Schehl's  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  “a  cappella ,"  and 
began  with  the  familiar  “0  Bone  Jesu 
of  Palestrina.  The  natural  quality  of 
tone,  as  evidenced  in  the  singing  of  tlie 
boys,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  grateful 
effect.  The  interpretation  of  these  beauti- 
ful measures  was  in  the  hands  of  a skilled 
director,  who  entered  into  his  work  with 
deep  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  composition,  while  his  singers  re- 
sponded heartily  and  enthusiastically  to 
every  indicated  nuance.  The  “Ave 
Maria”  of  Arcadelt  was  also  rendered, 
with  careful  shadings,  and  nice  balance 
of  tone  between  the  various  sections.  An 
arrangement  of  the  well  known"  Tantum 
Ergo " (Chorale)  proved  interesting,  and 
displayed  the  sound  musicianship  of  the 
conductor. 
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The  “ Kyrie ” and  “ Benediclus"  from 
Haller's  Mass  forfive  part  chorus,  were 
effectively  rendered  and  proved  fine  types 
of  the  Cecilian  School  of  composition. 
The  “ Sanctus 99  and  “Agnus  Dei 99  of  V. 
Goller's  Mass  (B.  V.  M.)  for  four  voices, 
followed,  and  of  these  the  “ Sanctus 99  was 
particularly  impressive. 

The  composer  of  this  work  well  knew 
how  to  construct  his  edifice  of  tone,  for 
there  was  a logical  piling  up  of  phrase 
upon  phrase  and  gradual  increase  of  in- 
tensity until  the  climax  was  reached  in 
the  great  outburst  of  sound  in  the  “Ho- 
sanna.91 

The  Ferrata  composition;  “ Tota 
Pulchra  Es , Maria  " for  two  part  chorus 
was  somewhat  disappointing,  for  it  was 
evident  that  before  the  truly  religious 
style,  the  composer  had  placed  his 
national  idiom  of  musical  expression,  and 
the  result  was  suggestive  of  many  of  the 
trite  and  conventional  bits  found  in  the 
works  of  the  earlier  Italian  composers  of 
so-called  church  music. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gramme the  director  unselfishly  omitted  his 
own  number,  the  “0  Vos  Omnes 99  to  the 
regret  of  many,  who  whould  have  liked  to 
hear  the  original  composition. 

Montani’s  “Alma  Redemptoris 99  was  in- 
terpreted in  a manner  befitting  the  beauti- 
ful text  and  the  devotional  character  of 
the  work.  The  composition  is  modern  in 
type,  but  is  strictly  liturgical,  the  com- 
poser even  adopting  a Gregorian  theme 
here  and  there,  and  modifying  it  to  ac- 
cord with  modern  harmonic  and  melodic 
tendencies. 

The  closing  number  of  Mr.  Schelil's 
contribution  to  the  programme  was  the 
well  known  ( ‘ Pan  is  Angelicas 99  by  Cesar 
Franck,  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus.  Mr. 
Schehl  and  his  singers  were  given  a well- 
merited  ovation  at  the  close. 

HE  comprehensive  programme  which 
included  compositions  of  modern  style, 
was  entrusted  to  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  with  Mr.  Alois 
Bartschmid  as  director. 

While  much  of  the  music  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  programme  may  have  sound- 


ed strange  and  archaic  to  many  unaccus- 
tomed to  plain  chant  and  polyphony,  these 
works  by  Mr.  Bartschmid  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin G.  Dumler  were  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  so  to  speak,  for  we  appreciate 
and  understand  the  idiom  of  the  composer 
of  modern  liturgical  music;  and  thus  it 
was  that  many  of  these  compositions  were 
received  with  particular  favor. 

The  “Kyrie99  from  the  Mass  in  D 
minor  by  Bartschmid,  suggested  the  need 
of  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  composer  conceived  the 
work  on  broad  lines,  and  there  is  a feel- 
ing of  “color”  in  the  entire  work. 

The  second  number,  by  Martin  G. 
Dumler,  was  particularly  well  done  by 
the  chorus,  which  entered  in  almost  anti- 
phonal  style  with  the  soloist  in  the  second 
stanza.  The  composer  himself  sang  the 
solo  in  a pure  lyric  tenor  of  much  sweet- 
ness and  beauty.  The  “0  Salutaris"  is 
a melodic  gem,  and  fits  perfectly  in  the 
liturgical  setting,  for  the  composer  always 
keeps  well  within  the  picture,  and  the 
result  is  an  ecclesiastical  composition  of 
devotional,  musical  and  artistic  value. 

The  three  responsories  for  Holy  Satur- 
day* by  Mr.  Bartschmid,  brought  to  mind 
the  Holy  Week  services  in  Rome.  The 
sombreness  of  the  chant  intonations  was 
relieved  by  the  well  executed  figured  por- 
tions allotted  to  the  full  choir.  The  com- 
poser has  contrived  in  these  impressive 
settings  to  artistically  contrast  polyphonic 
with  homophonic  passages,  which  in  turn 
were  effectively  contrasted  with  the  portions 
sung  by  the  chanter  alone.  The  offertory 
for  five  male  voices,  “ Rosuisti"  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  artistically  satisfying 
numbers  on  the  entire  programme;  and 
the  soloists,  covered  themselves  with  well 
merited  glory  in  their  rendition  of  the 
di fti cult  phrases.  The  “Gloria  in  Ex - 
celsis 99  from  a Mass  still  in  manuscript, 
by  Bartschmid,  was  also  an  agreeable  and 
satisfying  work. 

The  closing  number,  “ Jesus y Lord  of 
Life  and  Glory,99  by  Martin  G.  Dumler, 
was  probably  the  most  effectively  rendered 
composition  on  the  programme,  since  the 
two  choirs  (St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Francis  de 
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Sales)  united  to  give  the  work  an  adequate 
rendition.  In  this  the  English  text  was 
used  for  toe  first  time  during  the  entire 
evening.  The  manner  in  which  both 
choirs  entered  into  their  work  was  inspir- 
ing and  called  forth  the  most  enthusiastic 
comments.  Mr.  Schehl  accompanied  the 
singers  on  the  organ,  while  Mr.  Bart- 
schmid  directed,  and  the  composer  took 
part  as  chorister.  The  work  is  planned  on 
larger  lines  than  l)is  “0  Salutaris /’  and 
certainly  should  be  sung  by  all  our  choirs, 
for  a more  dovotional  and  inspiring"  Tan- 
turn  Ergo ” could  hardly  be  imagined  than 
this  fine  work  by  Mr.  Dumler. 

The  attendance  at  the  concert  wasgrati- 
fyingly  large  and  included,  together  with 
the  delegates  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory, 
many  local  inusiciaus  of  prominence. 
His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
was  also  an  interested  listener.* 

Thursday,  June  28th. 

Congregational  Mass  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  Price  Hill,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Nau, 
D.D.,  rector. 

Members  assembled  at  9.30  to  assist  at 
the  low  mass  during  which  the  school 
children;  boys  on  one  side  and  girls  on 
the  other,  sang  devotional  hymns.  The 
celebrant  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Albers. 
The  singing  of  the  children  was  one  of  the 
real  musical  treats  of  the  entire  three  day’s 
session  and  served  as  an  object  lesson  to 
many  ,who  were  accustomed  to  hearing 
children  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the 
maudlin  hymns  found  in  so  many  hymnals. 

Mr.  Schehl  is  the  efficient  choirmaster 
at  St  Lawerence’s.  The  rector  takes  a 
great  personal  interest  in  the  musical  ser- 
vices and  does  not  urge  the  teachers  to 
have  the  children  "sing  out”.  Here  the 
children  sing  in  a perfectly  natural  qual- 
ity of  tone,  there  is  no  shouting  and 
neither  is  the  singing  devitalized  and 
made  characterless  by  over-softness. 
There  is  a nice  blending  between  the 

*lt  is  welt  to  note  that  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  Ca 
thedral  did  not  take  part  in  the  concert , for  the  rea- 
son thit  they  considered  the  preparation  and  the 
singing  of  the  High  Man  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Convention  as  their  illustrative  contribution  which 
artistic  work  was  commented  upon  in  the  report  of 
the  first  day's  session. 


boys’  voices  and  those  of  the  girls  and  the 
effect  is  a perfect  unison.  The  children 
begin  their  hymns  with  an  attack  that 
many  choral  societies  might  well  emulate 
in  their  work.  The  character  of  the 
hymns  deserve  special  mention,  for  here 
the  statement  often  heard,  that  children 
cannot  sing  anything  but  the  cheap  tunes 
found  in  St.  Basil’s  hymnal  is  proven  un- 
true, for  these  hymns  were  modern  in 
type  and  truly  devotional  in  character 
and  still  were  not  cheap  or  trivial  and  the 
children  seemed  to  love  to  sing  them. 

% T the  close  of  Mass,  Solemn  Bene- 
diction was  given  and  the  listeners 
were  treated  to  another  surprise,  for  the 
notes  of  the  Plain  chant  "Tantum  Ergo” 
sounded  forth  in  tones  of  silvery  purity, 
with  correct  rhythmical  accentuation  and 
and  without  the  usual  halting  at  each 
half  line. 

MttOULD  that  every  teacher  of  school 
children  or  every  teacher  of  music 
in  our  convents  had  been  present  to  real- 
ize the  possibilities  of  the  natural  sweet 
quality  in  children’s  voices.  We  have 
been  cursed  too  long  with  the  fetish  of 
"big  tone’’  in  singing  from  Caruso  down 
to  the  least  of  our  singers.  It  is  comfort- 
ing, however,  to  note  that  many  pastors 
and  the  heads  of  our  religious  orders  are 
seeing  the  light,  and  are  realizing  that 
sweetness  and  purity  of  voice  are  to  be 
preferred  even  at  the  children’s  Mass 
to  the  brass  band  sound  which  is  so 
often  heard  on  Sundays  in  our  churches. 


Jk  FTER  Mass  the  delegates  assembled  in 
^ front  of  the  beautiful  edifice  where 
a photograph  was  taken. 

Conference  and  Business  Meet- 
ing in  St,  Lawrence’s 
School  Hall. 

SjftEV.  Dr.  Louis  Nau,  the  rector  of  St. 
**  Lawrence’s  Church,  welcomed  the 
delegates  and  spoke  of  the  joy  he  felt  in 
having  devotional  music  at  all  the 
functions  in  his  church.  He  deprecated 
the  constant  harping  on  the  exclusion  of 
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women  from  the  choirs  and  thought  that 
the  objects  of  the  church  music  reform 
could  be  accomplished  as  well  by  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  music  and  by  elim- 
inating the  unliturgieal  style.  Dr.  Nau 
expressed  the  opinion  that  too  much 
Chant  also  would  tend  to  subvert  the  pur 
pose  of  reform  and  advocated  a happy 
medium,  allowing  the  use  of  devotional 
modern  music  provided  it  was  really  litur- 
gical in  character. 

Ql  PAPER  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Fehr- 
ing,  choirmaster  of  the  Cincinnati 
Cathedral  and  director  of  music  at  the 
Seminary,  on  “Present-day  Society  and 
Church  Music."  Mr.  Fehring's  paper 
was  scholarly  and  received  the  closest 
attention  of  all,  for  the  topic  was  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
manner  of  its  treatment  was  the  subject 
of  much  favorable  comment. 

Mr.  J.  Alfred  Schehl  read  a paper  on 
“The  practice  of  Church  music"  and  this 
was  also  an  essay  which  contained  many 
points  of  practical  value  to  the  teacher, 
organist  and  choirmaster.  Mr.  Schehl 
delivered  his  essay  in*  the  same  energetic 
style  that  characterized  his  conducting  of 
the  chorus  and  his  masterful  playing  of 
the  organ. 

% T the  close  of  Mr.  SchehPs  address  the 
^ assembly  joined  in  singing  the“T/*e 
Star  Spangled  Banner.”  The  National 
Anthem  was  sung  with  great  spirit  and 
was  a fitting  conclusion  to  a successful 
meeting. 

JL  FINAL  business  meeting  was  held 
^ after  the  conference  and  routine 
business  matters  were  disposed  of. 

RESOLUTION  was  adopted  express- 
**  ing  the  regret  of  the  Society  at  the 
inability  of  the  Very  Rev.  President  and 
Rev.  First  Vice-President  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
retention  of  the  present  incumbents: 
President,  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S., 
rector  St.  Mary  Seminary,  Baitimore,  first 
vice-president,  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  of 


Baltimore;  vice  president,  Rev.  J.  M.  Pet 
ter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; secretary,  Nicola  A 
Montani,  of  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  Rev 
James  A.  Boylan,  of  Overbrook,  Pa. ; Spir 
itual  director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  Pitts 
burgh,  Pa.;  Editor  of  Choirmaster , N 
A.  Montani. 


RESOLUTION  was  passed  expressing 
^ the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  all  those 
who  assisted  in  making  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Society  such  a success.  The  So- 
ciety also  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremonials  at  the  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
Cincinnati,  The  Cathedral  in  Covington, 
and  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Price  Hill : 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Moeller;  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Brossart,  of  Covington;  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Schrembs,  of  Toledo;  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
B.  Murray;  Rev.  Dr.  Nau,  of  St.  Law- 
rence’s Church;  Rev.  Albers;  Rev.  J. 
Rhode;  to  the  Rectors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Cathedral  and  the  Covington  Cathedral; 
to  the  Cincinnati  Committee  headed  by 
Rev. Win.  J.  Anthony  who  labored  sofa  th- 
fully  and  indefatigably  and  carried  theide- 
tail  work  to  such  a perfect  conclusi  on ; 
To  the  organists  and  choirmasters  who 
gave  up  their  time  for  extra  rehearsals  in 
order  that  the  musical  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme might  be  a model  exemplification 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church; 
to  the  singers  and  organists  who  assisted, 
with  special  mention  of  Mr.  Fehring,  Mr. 
Bartschmid,  Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumlef,  Mr. 
J.  Alfred  Schehl,  Mr.  Horold  Beeket 
Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Pancras  Shields. 


7THE  closing  feature  of  the  Convention 
^ was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  visit- 
ors fora  more  delightful  spot  could  hard- 
ly have  been  selected  than  the  outdoor 
dining  place  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
final  meeting. 


fltUTOMOBILES  were  provided  through 
**  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nau  to  take  the 
delegates  to  the  country  hillside  where 
tables  had  been  set  underneath  the  trees. 
The  cordial  good  fellowship  and  genial 
“camaraderie"  demonstrated  by  the 
Cincinnati  group  was  all  the  more  in 
evidence  in  the  capacity  of  hosts,  and  the 
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visitors  left  for  their  respective  homes 
with  happy  memories  of  a busy  but  profit- 
able three  day’s  session,  with  recollections 
of  some  beautiful  renditions  of  devotional 
church  music,  and  with  renewed  energy 
for  carrying  on  their  own  work  fortified 
by  the  assurances  of  encouragement  and 
good  will  of  their  co-workers. 

DELIGHTFUL  repast  was  enjoyed  “al 
**  fresco’’  and  many  of  those  who  had 
been  in  Rome  in  their  student  days  re- 
called the  excursions  to  like  spots  on  the 
Via  Appia  or  to  Frascati  or  Tivoli. 
Short  and  interesting  remarks  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Leinheuser,  of 
Columbus;  Rev.  Wm.  Kane,  Philadel- 
phia; Rev.  James.  A.  Boylan,  D.  D.,  Phil- 
adelphia; Mr.  Elmer  A.  Steffen,  Indian- 
apolis; Rev.  Charles  J.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Music,  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.;  Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumler, Cin. 
Rev.  L.  Evers,  Mr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Mr.  B.  J.  Zollner,  Dayton, 
O.;  Mr.  Pasquale  Montani,  Indianapo- 
lis; Mr;  Albert  Dooner,  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Mary  Nolan,  Cincinnati,  Miss  Rose 


Bradley,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Seitz,  Henry,  Ill’s.;  Miss  Myrtle  Kis- 
heimer,  Lexington  Ky. ; and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Lenz,  Cincinnati,  O. 


fjftTHERS  present  at  the  meetings,  not 
heretofore  mentioned,  were  the  Rev. 
J.  McGeary,  Chicago,  Ill’s.;  Rev  John 
Doody,  Chicago;  Rev.  Andrew Hemmers- 
bach,  Delhi,  O.;  Rev.  John  B.  Kessel,  S. 
J.,  Florrisant,  Mo.;  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Mueller,  Cin.;  Mr.  Francis  MacVeigh, 
organist  Cathedral,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
Rev.  T.  J.  McCaffrey,  Covington,  Ky.; 
Mr.  Joseph  Settlemayer,  Cincinnati;  Mr. 
Francis  Vincent  Schmidt,  Cincinnati; 
Rev.  Francis  Sindelar,  O.  S.  B.,  St.  Pro- 
copius Abbey,  Lisle,  Ill’s.;  Rev.  Justin 
A.  Henkel,  Collegeville,  Ind.;  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Moelder,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Charles 
Spence,  Ellenora,  O. ; Sister  Mary  Francis 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cin.,  O.;  Sister  M. 
Cecilia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sisters  of  Divine 
Providence  were  in  attendance  from  New- 
port, Ky.;  Corbin,  Ky.;  Cincinnati 
Ohio;  Ripley,  0. ; Bellevue,  Ky.;  Mel- 
bourne, 0.,  and  Mt.  Healthy,  O. 


*■" *WO<E>^<S>Kjoo«»- 

Our  Progress  in  the  Church  Music  Reform 
and  its  Obstacles. 

( Continued .) 


HE  other  difficulty,  arising  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pensating choirmasters,  is  equally  detrimental 
to  our  cause.  Not  only  does  it  deprive  choirs 
of  competent  teachers  and  leaders,  but  it  dis- 
courages choirmasters  and  musical  students 
(prospective  organists),  just  as  the  lack  of 
choirmasters  serves  as  an  easy  pretext  for 
apathy  and  indifference  in  the  clergy.  True, 
indeed,  there  has  been  a change  for  the  better. 
It  is  no  longer  the  rule  for  pastors  of  large  par- 
ishes to  look  for  an  organist  whose  sole  qualifi- 
cation is  a high  degree  of  ability  as  an  instru- 
mentalist, and  whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  duty 
would  be  to  entertain  the  congregation  with 
secular  concert  numbers,  when  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  accompanying  a choir  (?)  of  3 or  4 
soloists!  Pastors  want  real  choirs,  and  they 


are  beginning  the  realize  the  need  of  choirmas- 
ters. However,  the  hazy  conception  which  so 
many  priests  have  of  the  requirements  of  the  of- 
fice and  the  work  it  entails,  readily  becomes  a 
stumbling-block  in  settling  the  question  of  re- 
muneration. Often,  too,  a well-disposed  pastor 
has  not  the  funds.  The  parish  is  poor,  small 
or  burdened  with  a heavy  debt,  which  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  people  to  the  utmost.  And 
the  pastor  himself,  blessed  with  more  zeal  than 
earthly  goods,  is  drawing  on  his  limited  income 
quite  liberally  to  help  the  needy  members  of 
his  parish,  as  wrell  as  his  church  and  school. 

UT,  I dare  say,  a strict  examination  of  con- 
science on  the  part  of  others  among  the 
clergy  might  possibly  justify  the  lurking  sus- 
picion that  they  are  more  ununlling,  than  un- 
able, to  make  the  proper  outlay  for  efficient  ser- 
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vice  in  the  choir-loft. 

Since  with  us  one  person  is  forced  to  shoulder 
both  offices — that  of  organist  as  well  as  choir- 
master,— the  work  is  heavy,  and  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  such  a position  are  many. 
Unfortunately,  the  position  is  hut  too  often 
looked  upon  as  a mere  business  or  occupation — 
not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  applicants 
themselves.  They  labor  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  more  than  a certain  amount  of  or- 
dinary musical  ability  is  required,  which  should 
command  a greater  or  smaller  (usually  smaller ) 
price  for  its  services,  viz.,  playing  the  organ. 
Yet  there  is  no  office  in  a parish,  after  that  of  a 
priest,  which  requires  more  assiduous  study, 
arduous  preparation,  skill,  tact,  hard  work — 
and,  let  me  add,  piety, — than  that  of  the  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster.  No  one  contributes  in  so 
great  a measure,  as  he  does,  to  make  the  priest’s 
work  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar  either  effec- 
tive or  ineffective,  to  instil  devotion  or  rob  the 
faithful  of  it,  to  elicit  prayer  or  stifle  it,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  his  music  and  the  conduct 
of  his  singers.  That  every  choirmaster  should 
conscientiously  endeavor  to  fit  himself  for  so  im- 
portant an  office  and  ever  thereafter  discharge 
his  duties  faithfully  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
goes  without  saying.  But  let  pastors  aisj  ie- 
member  that,  as  the  preparation  demanded 
years  of  study  and  pecuniary  expense,  so  the  of- 
fice itself — if  properly  filled — will  claim  so  much 
time  and  such  constant  hard  work,  that  it  must 
ordinarily  become  for  the  choirmaster  his  main, 
if  not  exclusive,  means  of  subsistence. 

HOSE  alone  who  have  practical  experience 
in  this  line  of  work,  can  realize  the  ex- 
hausting influence  it  exerts  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; yet  a brief  consideration  of  the  choirmas- 
ter’s qualifications  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  both  his  labors  and  his  title  to  com- 
pensation. In  summarizing  these  qualifications 
I have  in  mind  the  ideal  incumbent.  And  though 
not  all  will  be  able  to  attain  to  the  ideal  perfect- 
ly in  every  respect, — a privilege  accorded  to  few 
in  any  profession, — the  ideal  will  always  form 
the  standard  of  excellence,  to  which  we  should 
strive  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible. 

Efficiency  presupposes  the  following  requisites 
in  the  incumbent: 

1.  An  adequate  knowledge,  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  music  in  general — considered  in  all 
its  phases  as  a science  and  an  art.  This  in- 
cludes vocal  and  instrumental  music,  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  Without  the  last  he  could 
neither  be  a judge  of  compositions  nor  aspire  to 
any  merit  as  a composer,  should  he  attempt 
anything  in  this  line. 


2.  A special  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Church  Music , embracing  each  of  its  three 
kinds,  viz.,  Gregorian,  polyphonic  and  modern. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  rubrics  and  the  liturgy 
as  far  as  they  affect  the  music.  Knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  though  very  desirable,  is 
not  absolutely  indispensible,  provided  he  is  ablo 
to  follow  the  “Ordo”  and  makes  use  of  transit, 
tions  to  learn  the  meaning  of  what  is  to  bt 
sung.  The  text  should  invariably  be  interpret- 
ed for  the  singers. 

4.  Ability  as  a vocalist  and  a vocal  teacher, 
particularly  the  latter.  A very  fine  voice  is  not 
necessary.  But  the  choirmaster  must  know 
how  to  use  his  voice;  and  his  ability  as  a teach- 
er should  at  least  be  such  that  it  enables  him  to 
train  voices  properly  for  choral  work,  especially 
those  of  boys,  if  he  desires  to  utilize  them  in  his 
choir.  They  require  special  study  and  ceaseless 
care. 

5.  Ability  as  a performer  on  the  pipe  organ 
and  as  an  accompanist.  Here,  likewise,  church 
organ  playing  should  be  made  a specialty,  since 
it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  Church  Music. 

6.  Knowledge  of  human  nature  as  found  In 
the  man  and  the  boy,  and  ability  as  a disciplin- 
arian. The  choirmaster  must  command  re- 
spect, exercise  authority  with  prudence,  have 
control  over  his  singers — young  and  old, — inter- 
est them  in  their  work  and  make  them  love  it. 

7.  A certain  amount  of  ability  as  a conductor, 
for  he  is  expected  to  lead  and  direct  his  singers. 
The  more  he  excells  in  this,  the  better  for  cor- 
rect rendition  and  artistic  ensemble.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  be  a genius  in  this  respect. 
In  fact,  besides  power  of  interpretation,  a spec- 
ial gift  seems  to  be  required  to  enable  a conduct- 
or to  communicate  his  feelings  to  the  perform- 
ers in  the  most  effective  and  least  ostentatious 
way, — a sort  of  charm,  inspiring  them  with  con- 
fidence, holding  their  strict  atention  and  render- 
ing them  docile  and  responsive  to  every  look 
and  move  of  his. 

8.  Practical  piety  which  will  enable  him  to 
understand,  interpret,  appreciate  and  render 
church  music,  and  moreover  be  a model  for  his 
singers  to  imitate. 

HLL  these  qualifications  are  necessary  in  an 
organist  and  choirmaster,  though,  (as  al- 
ready intimated)  they  need  not  be  of  the  high- 
est order.  Circumstances  of  places  and  persons 
differing  so  widely  do  not  demand  the  same  de- 
gree of  competency.  Who  would  expect  to  hear 
much  polyphony  in  a small  country  parish? 
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Besides,  skill  comes  only  through  practice  and 
experience.  But  where  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  any  great  measure,  whilst  some  (par- 
tial) good  results  might  easily  be  obtained,  we 
would  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  looked  for  as- 
toundingly  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  in  the 
Church  Music  Reform. 

RGANISTS  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a special  study  of  church 
music,  should  by  all  means  take  up  this  study 
as  soon  as  possible.  How  far  and  in  what  man- 
ner this  should  be  done,  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  each 
individual  case.  But  to  convince  themselves 
of  the  advisability  of  such  a step,  let  them  read 
and  re-read  the  magnificent  address  of  His 
Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, delivered  at  the  Summer  School  held  in 
that  city  last  summer.  I would  also  recommend 
for  their  careful  perusal  that  admirable  disser- 
tation of  Justine  Bayard  Ward,  entitled  “The 
Reform  in  Church  Music,”  which  appeared  in 
pamphlet  form  in  “The  Catholic  Mind,  No.  12, 
June  22,  1906,”  printed  by  “The  Messenger”  of 
New  York  City.* 

HURCH  music  has  a distinctive  character  of 
its  own,  by  which  it  differs  not  only  from 
music  professedly  worldly,  but  even  from  that 
relatively  “sacred  music”  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  quasi-religious  style  and  the  sacred 
words  of  the  text,  neither  aims  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  doctrine  and 
liturgy  nor  transcends  the  domain  of  the  secular 
in  purpose  and  manner  of  composition.  Sacred 
music  in  a liturgical  sense  is  nothing  else  but 
liturgical  prayer  with  an  appropriate  musical 
setting;  in  other  words,  a)  prayer,  b)  of  the  lit- 
urgy, c)  in  music.  Since  three  elements  enter 
essentially  into  its  composition, — prayer,  litur- 
gy and  music, — so  three  requisites  are  essential 
for  a correct  understanding  and  a thorough 
appreciation  of  sacred  music,  viz.,  a spirit  of 
prayer  or  piety,  knowledge  of  the  liturgy  and 
musical  ability.  Now,  liturgical  prayer  is  not 
the  subjective  prayer  of  the  individual , giving 
expression  to  his  own  personal  ideas  and  vent  to 
his  personal  feelings  as  such ; but  it  is  the  pray- 
er of  the  Church — prayer  as  the  Church  offers  it 
in  the  liturgical  text.  It  follows  that  the  litur- 
gical text  must  also  be  interpreted  as  the  Church 
interprets  the  same,  whether  this  interpretation 
be  verbal  or  musical.  And  since, — to  quote  the 

*//  7 am  not  mistaken , this  is  one  of  the  three 
pamphlets  to  which  the  last  “ Catholic  Choirmas- 
ter’ alludes  in  its  “ Reviews ” as  being  issued  by 
the  Auxiliary  Committee  to  the  Pontifical  Insti- 
tute of  Sacred  Music. 


words  of  the  Motu  Proprio, — “the  principal  of- 
fice of  sacred  music  is  to  clothe  with  suitable 
melody  the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  faithful,”  and  “its  proper  aim 
is  to  add  greater  efficacy  to  the  text,  in  order 
that  through  it  the  faithful  may  be  more  easily 

moved  to  devotion ,”  we  are  logically  forced 

to  conclude  that  the  music  must  help  the  people 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  text.  Music 
and  text  must  agree;  the  former  must  reflect 
and  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  latter.  Herein  lies 
the  clue  to  the  character  of  church  music.  This 
character  does  not  consist  in  mere  absence  of 
profanity  and . worldliness  (a  merely  negative 
quality), — nor  in  slow  tempo, — much  less  in 
stiffness  of  melody,  awkward  harmonies,  want 
of  feeling,  and  the  like.  But  sacred  music  com- 
bines at  once  the  melody,  ryhthm,  tonality  (and 
all  that  the  word  “music”  implies)  of  prayer,  i. 
e.,  of  prayer  as  the  church  offers  it.  so  as  to  give 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  in 
the  various  parts  of  her  liturgy  in  the  same 
manner  musically,  as  she  does  verbally  accord- 
ing to  the  different  feasts  and  seasons,  as  well 
as  the  different  parts  of  any  liturgical  service. 

ET  no  one  say  that  church  music  is  cold  and 
mechanical.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  not 
be  the  true  art  so  emphatically  insisted  on  by 
the  Motu  Proprio.  The  Church’s  music  ex- 
cludes feeling  no  more  than  her  prayers  do. 
But  just  as  her  prayers  are  inspired  by  faith 
and  as  every  thought,  every  emotion  of  the 
soul  to  which  these  prayers  give  expression, 
is  controlled  by  faith;  so  it  is  faith  that  inspires 
the  Church’s  music,  determines  its  character 
and  regulates  its  feeling.  This  music,  knows 
no  extremes  of  feeling,  has  no  excessive  joy  or 
sorrow,  no  presumptious  hope,  no  black  despair. 
Neither  can  it  ever  descend  to  the  soft  level  of 
sentimentality  or  indulge  in  the  exaggerations 
of  emotionalism.  Liturgical  Music  is  above 
all  purely  human  or  animal  affection.  Its  in- 
spirations must  come  from  the  altar;  its  pathos, 
is  of  a spiritual  kind — the  well-balanced  pathos 
of  a soul  in  communion  with  its  God  in  Whom, 
whilst  sorrowing  for  its  sins  and  craving  par- 
don, it  finds  peace  and  rest!  There  is  a solem- 
nity, calmness  and  reserve  about  this  music 
which  obviously  points  to  the  supernatural. 

END  a composer  whose  musical  knowledge  is 
derived  entirely  from  secular  sources,  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  liturgy  or  who  is  Insen- 
sible to  the  impulses  of  divine  grace  and  the 
sweet  attractions  of  true  interior  devotion,  will 
not  be  qualified  to  write  genuine  church  music, 
no  matter  what  his  ability  as  a musician.  On- 
ly after  he  has  assimilated  the  truths  propound- 
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ed  by  the  Church  in  her  liturgy  and  lives  the 
life  of  faith,  so  that  it  fills  him  with  hope  and 
charity  and  makes  him  a man  of  prayer,  will 
he  be  equal  to  the  task.  Neither  will  a worldly- 
minded  organist  be  a whit  happier  in  his  impro- 
visations or  in  the  choice  of  his  set  voluntaries, 
which  should  always  “participate  in  all  the 
qualities  proper  to  sacred  music”  (Motu  Pro- 
prio).  Among  these  are  sanctity  and  goodness 
of  form  or  art. 


OR  can  a choirmaster  interpret  the  language 
of  sacred  music,  if  he  be  either  devoid  of 
faith  or  ignorant  of  the  liturgy,  so  that  he  fails 
to  enter  into  its  spirit.  On  the*  contrary,  the 
more  deeply  he  does  enter  into  that  spirit  by 
combined  study  and  piety,  the  better  will  he  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  and  serve  as  an 
example  for  his  singers.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure,  however,  to  remark  that,  whenever  the 
success  of  a choirmaster  is  hampered  by  any  de- 
fect of  his  own,  it  is  almost  invariably  not  a 
want  of  piety  that  causes  the  trouble!  In  fact, 
be  it  said  to  their  credit  that,  as  a body,  the 
choirmasters  of  to-day  deserve  unstinted  praise 
for  their  probity,  sincerity  of  purpose  and  de- 
vout— often  deeply  religious — lives. 


[IETY  should  be  equally  insisted  upon  as  a 
requisite  quality  in  a choir  member;  be- 
cause without  it  there  will  be  little  docility  or 
inclination  to  obey  either  Pope  or  choirmaster 
and  no  desire  at  all  to  bring  any  sacrifice  for 
the  glory  of  God.* 


SHIS  is  probably  taken  by  most  of  us  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  Yet  it  were  well  occasionally 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  singers  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  their  singing  is  not  dis- 
play, but  devotion;  and  devotion  in  the  singer, 
if  it  is  to  cause  devotion  in  the  listener,  must  be 
the  offspring  of  piety. 

A WORD  about  Gregorian  Chant.  The  day 
is  past  when  an  organist  and  choirmaster 
may  legitimately  aspire  to  any  responsible  posi- 
tion without  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
chant  of  the  Church.  And  having  done  this,  he 
will  be  derelict  in  his  duty,  if  he  fails  to  give  it 
the  proper  attention  with  his  choir.  The  Prop- 
er of  the  Mass  is  always  to  be  sung  or  at  least 
recited.  And  if  other  musical  settings  may  be 
used  (and  laudibly  so,  as  long  as  the  choir  can- 
not render  the  chant,)  plain  song  is  so  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  various  parts  of  the 

*The  excellent  communication  of  A.  B.  on 
Choir  Discipline , contained  in  the  April  No.  of 
the  “ Catholic  Choirmaster ”,  tells  us  plainly  and 
truthfully  what  may  be  expected  of  such  who 
fail  in  this  pomt. 


liturgy  and  so  often  the  only  available  means  a 
choir  has  of  rendering  certain  portions,  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  Moreover,  the 
Motu  Proprio  insists  that  the  chant  “ must  be 
largely  restored  to  the  function  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  everybody  must  take  for  certain  that 
an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing  of  its 
solemnity,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  other 
music  but  this.” 


jmHILST  polyphony  is  also  to  be  largely  re- 
stored  and  modern  music  of  the  right  sort 
is  permitted,  Gregorian  Chant  remains  par  ex- 
cellence the  music  of  the  Church;  precisely  be- 
cause besides  “being  inherited  from  the  ancient 
Fathers,”  men  of  deep  faith  and  sanctity,  it  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  the  liturgy  better  than 
any  other  from  every  point  of  view,  it  can  serve 
no  other  purpose  and  is  melody  of  the  highest 
art.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  a me- 
chanical “rattling  off”  of  the  chant  is  neither 
music  nor  prayer,  and  that  a good  rendition  will 
require  much  study  and  practice.  It  is  the 
choirmaster’s  task  to  study  text  and  musical 
content,  rhythm,  structure  and  melody,  phras- 
ing, shading,  etc.,  taking  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  feasts  and  services,  which  demand  that 
he  vary  the  rendition  accordingly. 


fll  SK  some  choirs  why  they  object  to  the 
chant,  and  their  answer  is:  “Oh,  it  is  hor- 
rid, killing,  causes  fatigue,  ruins  the  voice,  etc.!” 
Poor  Chant!  Made  a scapegoat  for  the  faults 
of  choirmasters  and  singers!  Beethoven’s  Son- 
atas would  be  just  as  horrid,  if  played  with  as 
little  intelligence  and  preparation  as  you  at- 
tempt to  sing  the  chant.  Not  the  chant,  but 
your  manner  of  rendering  it  is  horrid!  Study 
it  carefully,  its  content  and  meaning,  bring  out 
the  phrasing  and  shading,  do  away  with  those 
ponderous  tones — in  a word,  do  not  rob  it  of  its 
musical  beauty,  and  you  will  form  a better  opin- 
ion of  it.  Of  course,  this  means  sacrifice  of 
comfort  and  leisure, — it  means  energetic  and 
persevering  work. 


jnUT,  perhaps,  the  pastor  is  a progressive  man. 
® who  sharing  the  views  of  a progressive? 
choir  that  chant  should  be  relegated  to  the 
“Dark  Ages,”  enforces  that  belief  in  an  unmis- 
takable way!  Or  it  may  be  that  the  pastor  in 
spite  of  his  firm  conviction  that  playing  for  the 
glory  of  God  should  be  its  own  reward,  is  cheer- 
fully paying  the  choirmaster  the  lavish  sum  of 
Two  or  Three  Hundred  Dollars  a year  for  “play- 
ing on  Sundays  and  Holydays,”  not  to  mention 
the  extras  for  all  other  High  Masses!  In  either 
case  we  promptly  exonerate  the  choirmasfer. 
beg  his  pardon  and  heartily  sympathize  with 
him! 
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When  ordering,  mention  B.  M.  Co.  Octavo  and  number  only 
Abbreviations:  S- Soprano ; A - Alto ; T - Tenor;  Bar- Baritone;  B-Bass;  E-English;  L- Latin 


521  VboiBl  dPMr  Canute  Domino  (S9  T,B) 10 

522  Clear  Franck  Mease  Solennelle,  in  A (St  At  T,  B) 75 

523  Charles  Gounod  Ave  Maria  (Cross  of  Calvary)  ( StAt  TtB)  , 10 

524  Charles  Gounod  Ave  Maria  ( Cross  of  Calvary)  (6*,  Tt  B) 10 

525  A.  Lott!  CnidAxun(S,S,A,A,TtTtBtB) 10 

526  George  L»  Osgood  Parvum  Quando  [ Christmas]  (S9  A%  T%  B) 10 

527  H.  J.  Stmrt  Vicdmae  Paachali  Laudes  [Easier]  ( StAtTtB ) 20 

528  Frits  Volbech  Raphael  ( Three  hymns  to  the  Virgin) 60 

529  Frits  Volbech  Salve  Regina  (St  S9A) 25 

530  Hervey  B.  Goal  O Salntaria  ( T,  T9  Bt  B) 10 

531  H.  J.  Stewart  Mass,  in  D minor  (T,T,B,B) 75 

532  H.  J.  Stewart  Mass,  in  D minor  (S9AtTfB) 75 

533  H.  J.  Stewart  Coelesds  Urbs  Jerusalem  [Dedication  and  General]  (5*,  At  Tt  B)  . . . 12 

534  S.  C.  Colburn  Agnus  Dei  (5,  A,  Tt  B) 12 

535  G.  Carissfani  Plormte  Fill!  Israel  (fefhthah)  (LandE) 15 

536  G.  P.  da  Palestrina  Sanctus  (Afissa  Assumpia  Est)  ( StA9T9B) 12 

537  G.  P.  da  Palestrina  Tenebrae  Factae  Sant  (L  and  E)  (St  A9  Tt  B) . 10 

538  Clear  Franck  Ave  Maria  (StT9B) 8 

539  Finns  Lisst  Benedicts  (Afissa  Choralis)  (StA9TtB) 15 

540  Ginseppe  Verdi  Pater  Noster  (L  and  E)  (S,A,T,B) 20 

541  Ch.  M.  Wider  Agnus  Dei  (L  and  E)  (From  Mass  far  Two  Choirs ) (5,  A , T,BtB,B)  . . 15 

542  Alois  Bartschndd  Mass  of  the  Holy  Cross  (St  A,  T,  B)  . 40 

543  Petro  Magri  Short  Mass  in  Unison,  D 30 

544  Luigi  Bottasao  Short  Mass  in  Unison,  D 25 

545  L:  L.  Penmchet  Short  Mass,  in  Bb  (5,  A,  T9  B) 30 

546  Clear  Franck  Fanis  Angelicas  ( Violin,  'cello,  and  harp  or  piano)  (S,  A%  Tt  B)  ...  10 

547  Harvey  B.  Gaul  Sicut  Cervus  (S9  A9  T,  B) . 8 

548  Alois  Bartschndd  Tantum  Ergo  (St  A,  Tt  B) 8 

549  Alois  Bartschndd  Terra  Tremuit  [Easier]  (5,  A,  T,  B) 8 

550  Alois  Bartschndd  Diffusa  est  Gratia  (Offcrtorium)  ( S9S9A ) 8 

551  Alois  Bartschndd  Improperium  [Palm  Sunday)  ( S9A9T9B)  6 

552  Alois  Bartschndd  Medhabor  [Second  Sunday  in  Lend]  (S,  A9  T%  B) 8 

553  Alois  Bartschndd  Justitiae  Domini  [Third  Sunday  in  Lent]  (S9  A9  T9B) 8 

554  17th  Century  Tenebrae  FacUe  Sant  [Good  Friday]  (S9  AtT9B) 8 

555  Alois  Bartschndd  Ad  te  Levari  [First  Sunday  in  Advent)  (S9AtTtB) 6 

556  Alois  Bartschndd  Deus  ta  Convertens  [Second  Sunday  in  Advent)  (S9  A,  Tt  B)  . . 6 

557  Charles  Gounod  Second  Mass  (des  Orphdonistes)  ( Tt  T,  Bt  B)  (L) 60 

558  Rowland  W.  Dunham  Ave  Verum,  Op.  5 (Motet)  (L  and E)  (S,  A,  T,  B) 8 

559  Charles  Gunned  Tu  Rex  Glorias  (From  Te  Deum  Laudamus)  (L)  (5,  A,  T%B)  . • • 10 

560  Alois  Bartscharid  Mass,  in  D (S,  A9  T9  B)  40 
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Right  of  performance  given  only  with  the  understanding 
that  a copy  of  this  score  be  purchased  by  or  for  each  singer 
taking  part.  Performance  from  hired  or  loaned  copies  is 
forbidden. 

The  copying  of  either  the  separate  parts  or  the  entire 
composition,  by  any  process  whatsoever,  is  dishonorable, 
and  subject  to  “ the  penalties  provided  under  Section  28  of 
Copyright  Law.*9 
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Cant  ate  Domino 

Three -part  Motet  for  Mixed  Voices 

Psalm  xcvi.  1,4,8 

Edited  by  Nicola  A.  Montani 


Andante  moderate  ' VINCENT  tflNDY,  Op. « 
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961  C.  G.  Garofalo  Mass,  in  D (Immaculate  Conception)  (S,A%T,B) 50 

962  C G.  Garofalo  Venite  Filii  (Motet)  (S,  At  T,B)  . 8 

963  C.  G.  Garofalo  Mass,  in  F (In  honorem  S.  S.  Trinitatis)  (S,A,TtB) 60 

964  Caoaaro  DoUd  Missa  (In  honorem  Bead  Jacobi  Viterbiensis)  ( Two-part,  boy?  and  men's  voices)  50 

965  Caoaaro  Dobid  Missa  solemnis  (S,AtT,B) 65 

966  H.  Cloofh-Laightor  Tantum  Ergo  (St  A,  Tt  B) 8 

967  Caoaaro  Dobid  Tantum  Ergo  (St  A,  T%  B) 8 

968  Caoaaro  Dobid  Mass,  in  D ( Unison)  (S,  At  T,  B) 40 

969  Albort  J.  Doonor  Tantum  Ergo  (£,  A,  Tt  B) 5 

970  Albort  A Doonor  Ave  Veram  (S,A,  T,B) 8 

971  M*  Mauro -Cottono  In  Monte  Oliveti  (A,  Tf  B) 6 

972  M.  Mauro-Cottono  Popule  meus  (S,  A,T,  B) 15 

973  M.  Mauro -Cottono  O S&lut&ris  Hostia  (men's  voices)  (TtTyB,B) 10 

974  B.  S.  Kalinnikof  Agnus  Dei  (5,  A,  T,  B) 8 


THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 

26  * 28  WEST  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

NaoYaefci  G.  SGHIRMER,  Inc.  London:  G.  SCHIRMER,  Ltd.  Sydney:  W.  H.  PALING  to  GO.,  Ltd. 
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ITHIN  a few  years  the  people  of  the  present 
generation  in  some  quarters  have  learnt  to 
love  the  chant.  And  there  is  no  reason  why, 
if  given  proper  attention  and  beginning  in  the 


schools,  it  should  not  become  as  dear  to  the 
people  of  the  next  generation  as  the  very  cere- 
monies at  the  altar. 

8.  M.  Yenn . 

(Conclusion  to  follow.) 


THE  “MOTU  PROPRIO”  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 


Issued  November  22nd,  1903. 

(Printed  in  sections  in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md„ 


Instructions  as  to  Sacred  Music. 

( Continued .) 

Vlll.  Principal  Means. 


27.  JTET  care  be  taken  to  restore,  at  least 

in  the  principal  churches,  the  an- 
cient Scholae  Cantorum,  as  has  been  done  with 
excellent  fruit  in  a great  many  places.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  the  zealous  clergy  to  institute 
such  Scholae  even  in  the  minor  and  country 
churches -nay,  in  them  they  will  find  a very 
easy  means  for  gathering  around  them  both 
the  children  and  the  adults,  to  their  own  profit 
and  the  edification  of  the  people. 

28.  JpET  efforts  be  made  to  support  and 
» promote  in  the  best  way  possible 

the  higher  schools  of  sacred  music  where  these 
already  exist,  and  to  help  In  founding  them 
where  they  do  not.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  the  Church  herself  provide  for 
the  Instruction  of  its  masters,  organists,  and 
singers,  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
sacred  art. 


XI.  Conclusion 

Tit  |N ALLY,  it  is  recommended  to  choir 
^ masters,  singers,  members  of  the 
clergy,  superiors  of  seminaries,  ecclesiastical 
Institutions,  and  religious  communities,  parish 
priests  and  rectors  of  churches,  canons  of  col- 
legiate churches  and  cathedrals,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  diocesan  Ordinaries,  to  favor  with  all 
zeal  these  prudent  reforms,  long  desired  and 
demanded  with  united  voice  by  all;  so  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  herself  has 
repeatedly  proposed  them,  and  now  Inculcates 
them,  may  not  fall  Into  contempt. 

/J7IVEN  from  our  Apostolic  Palace  at  the 
^ Vatican,  on  the  day  of  the  Virgin  and 
Martyr,  St.  Cecilia;  November  22nd,  1903,  In 
the  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 


Pius  X,  Pope. 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the 
8ociety  with  regard  to  advertising  matters,  pro- 
grammes of  music  rendered  in  liturgical  functions, 
concerts,  organ  recitals  and  the  like.— The  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
music  advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin." — While  we  rely  upon 
our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement  only  such 
music  as  they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  “ Motu  Proprio,"  we  cannot  engage  the 
good  offices  of  oar  Society  for  recommending  music 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee 
for  examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  prouounce 
upon  all  the  music  issued  by  publishing  houses 
No  publicity  will  be  given  however  either  in  ad- 
vertisements or  programmes  to  any  music  compo- 
sition which  is  judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
approved  ideals.  The  “Bulletin"  publishes  a list 
necessarily  quite  limited,  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the  mu- 
sic mentioned  in  advertisements  and  programmes 
appears  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a delicate  one. 
While  very  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
clearly  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
“Motu  Proprio"  and  others  clearly  do  not,  there 
are  still  others  about  which  even  those  whose 
judgment  must  be  respected  will  differ  in  appre- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composition 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes 
published  in  the  Society's  “Bulletin."  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  aid  effectually  in  the  selection  of 
Church  Music  of  an  unquestionable  religious  char- 
acter, 
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7T0  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
**  Convention  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory,  held  in  Cincinnati,  June  26th- 
28th,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  an 
event  was  missed  which  meant  much  for 
both  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  and  the 
entire  movement  for  Sacred  Music  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place  the  ground 
has  been  tilled  for  many  years  in  this 
locality  and  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  many 
loyal  souls  is  apparent  in  the  high  ideals 
which  are  maintained  throughout  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Diocese 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  with  regard  to  Sacred 
Music. 


7STHE  results  which  have  been  achieved 
in  this  locality  could  not  have  been 
possible  had  not  the  Most  Rev.  Archbish- 
op and  Right  Rev.  Bishops  united  in 
whole-hearted  purpose  to  make  Cincinnati 
and  Covington  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  bright  spots  where  liturgi- 
cal music  flourishes  and  where  the“Motu 
Proprio”  is  observed  not  only  in  a per- 
functory manner  but  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm. There  is  real  fervor  here  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of  the  wonderful  results 
accomplished  toward  realizing  the  ideals 
of  the  late  Pope  Pius  X. 


7THERE  are  but  few  cities  of  the  country 
that  can  boast  of  so  many  liturgical 
choirs  and  there  are  still  fewer  localities 
where  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  so  man- 
ifest. 

One  organist  directs  the  choir  of  an- 
other, and  the  other  accompanies  on  the 
organ — all  working  together  in  a har- 
monious spirit  and  giving  edifying  ex- 
ample to  the  musical  profession  in  gener- 
al, and  tbis  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The 
impression  has  been  so  general  that 
musicians,  especially  organists  and  choir- 
masters, as  a class,  were  difficult  to  deal 
with;  they  were  erratic,  unreliable  and 
prone  to  crankiness,  etc. 


QTHE  new  generation  of  composers,  or- 
ganists and  directors  is  quite  of  an- 
other type.  Here  were  assembled  men  of 


intelligence,  and  with  the  highest  ideals, 
and  financial  matters  and  questions  of 
salary  were  not  touched  upon.  (Some 
of  our  friends  at  one  time  characterized 
the  Society  as  a Union,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  fabulous  salaries 
for  its  members.) 

7THE  presence  of  many  sisters,  of  whom 
quite  a number  made  long  journeys  in 
order  to  demonstrate  their  willingness  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  reform 
in  the  schools  and  academies,  was  also  a 
very  significant  and  inspiring  feature  of 
the  meeting. 

ffHE  Society  of  St.  Gregory  takes  this 
means  of  publicly  thanking  all  those 
who  assisted  in  any  manner  in  making 
the  Third  Convention  of  the  Society  such 
an  inspiring  success. 


UN  interesting  comment  is  found  in  the 
New  Music  Review  (July) , concern- 
ing the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
“Catholic  Choirmaster''  (April  issue), 
relating  to  the  use  of  Palestrina’s  Music  in 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 

The  worthy  editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
department  of  the  New  Music  Review , 
acknowledges  in  a gracious  manner,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
and  the  “Catholic  Choirmaster”  is  pro- 
ducing beneficial  results  throughout  the 
country  with  regard  to  uplifting  the  stand- 
ard of  church  music,  but  he  believes  the 
attitude  taken  in  this  particular  matter  is 
rather  pessimistic  and  questions  whether 
Monsignor  Perosi  “of  St.  Peter's  Choir"  (/) 
is  relaxing  his  efforts  towards  the  restor- 
ation of  the  polyphonic  masterpieces  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  made  clear  that 
Monsignor  Perosi  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Choir  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 
M.  Perosi  is  perpetual  director  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  Choir,  and  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Choir  does  not  sing  in  St.  Peter’s  except 
when  the  Holy  Father  Pontificates  in  the 
Basilica.  The  ordinary  services  are  en- 
trusted to  the  regular  “Cappella  Gulia.” 
The  director  of  this  choir  is  Maestro  Er- 
nesto Boezi,  who  was  recently  invested 
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with  the  insignia  of  order  of  St.  Silvester, 
by  Pope  Benedict  XV.  The  criticism  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  “Catholic  Choir- 
master" was  levelled  at  the  “Cappella 
Gulia''  (the  choir  heard  by  visitors  to  St. 
Peter’s  who  imagine  they  are  listening  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir)  for  not  render- 
ing more  frequently  the  compositions  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries.  This 
just  criticism  was  made  because  of  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  programmes  giving  a list 
of  music  sung  by  the  Cappella  Gulia 
(which  appeared  in  the  periodical 
“Rome"  for  some  successive  issues), 
not  one  composition  by  Palestrina  or 
Vittoria  et  al , was  included;  instead 
there  were  to  be  found  the  compositions 
by  Boezi,  Meluzzi  and  other  lesser  contem- 
poraries whose  works,  doubtless,  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 
This  is  not  the  point,  however.  The 
world 's  largest  Basilica  should  by  all  rights 
possess  the  finest  choir  and  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  this  choir  should  render 
those  compositions  which  were  conceived 
by  the  master  mind  of  his  period,  for 
apart  from  the  artistic  heritage  we  have 
in  the  Chant,  the  Palestrina-compositions 
are  without  doubt  the  greatest  musical 
asset  of  the  Church. 

Our  people  should  not  have  to  cite  the 
Musical  Art  Society  of  New  York  or  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  Choir,  as  the 
sole  fostering  agents  of  this  typically  Cath- 
olic art  form : we,  as  Catholics  and  ar- 
tists, have  a right  to  expect  that  the  choir 
in  the  greatest  Cathedral  of  the  world  devote 
its  highest  efforts  towards  perpetuating 
the  fnusic  of  the  master  whose  epochmak- 
ing compositions  have  served  as  a model 


to  all  composers  from  Bach  to  Wagner 
and  down  to  our  own  Debussy. 

•jIN  the  Sistine  Chapel,  howrever,  one  may 
hear  Palestrina's  works  beautifully  and 
adequately  rendered,  for  Perosi  has  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  the  Sistine  Choir 
in  a very  praiseworthy  manner.  Even 
his  own  compositions  are  put  aside  in  or- 
der that  Palestrina,  Croce,  Viadana, 
Vittoria,  et  al.,  may  have  place  of  honor 
on  the  programmes.  Those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  obtained  cards  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Chapel  when  the  Holy  Father 
pontificated  were  privileged  to  hear  rare, 
inspiring  and  elevating  renditions  of 
these  master  works.  And  who  can  easily 
forget  the  Requiem  Mass  sung  but  once 
each  year,  which  Perosi  composed  for  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII? 


TjTHOSE  who  knew  the  wonderfully  tal- 
ented Maestro  will  regret  to  learn  that 
he  has  retired  from  active  duties  for  the 
present,  (in  connection  with  the  Sistine 
Chapel  choir)  and  is  resting  at  his  villa 
near  Florence. 


/■SONSIGNOR  RELLA,  the  assistant 
director  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities attached  to  the  office  and  a more 
capable  musician  and  lovable  person- 
ality could  not  be  found  in  all  Italy.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  is  well  known  to 
many  Americans  for  he  is  the  instructor 
at  the  American  College  and  the  students 
return  from  Rome  with  a real  love  for 
liturgical  church  music  and  the  highest 
regard  for  their  “maestro  di  cappella.' * 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 


Interesting-  accounts  were  given  by  members 
at  the  Convention  concerning  their  activities 
in  the  realm  of  Church  Music. 

J^EV.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  described  the 
marked  progress  that  had  been  made  throughout 
the  country,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 


work  of  his  confrere.  Rev.  Wm.  Kane,  who  or- 
ganized a priest’s  choir  in  Philadelphia,  and 
whose  work  was  attracting  attention  even  in  the 
adjoining  dioceses.  Father  Boylan  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  Society  and  predicted 
its  further  development  in  all  sections  of  coun- 
try, for  the  right-minded  persons  realized  that 
the  Society  stood  for  something  which  was  fun- 
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dament&lly  right,  viewed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  the  artistic  standpoint. 

J^EV.  Wm.  A.  Kane,  also  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
a description  of  his  work  with  the  choir  of 
priests,  recently  organized.  The  choir  is  made 
up  of  enthusiasts  who  are  willing  to  give  up 
considerable  time  for  rehearsals.  The  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  he  said,  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  for  continued  success 
in  this  new  field  of  endeavor,  for  the  plan  had 
met  with  the  fullest  encouragement. 

Father  Kane  gave  a synopsis  of  the  work 
done,  and  a list  of  the  compositions  added  to 
the  repertoire  of  the  choir  in  a comparatively 
short  time. 

JJEV.  Charles  J.  Marshall,  C.  S.  C.,  Choir- 
master of  Holy  Cross  College,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  had  also  much  information  of  value 
to  give  the  members  concerning  the  newly  es- 
tablished choir  in  the  college.  The  presence  of 
these  young  members  of  the  clergy  with  abun- 
dance of  enthusiasm  and  energy,  whose  thoughts 
and  activities  were  centered  on  the  promotion 
of  liturgical  church  music,  was  an  inspiring  ele- 
ment which  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  and  which  served  to  re- 
kindle the  flame  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  may  have  been  inclined  to  be  discour- 
aged or  disheartened  in'their  up-hill  labors. 

^LL  the  daily  papers  in  Cincinnati  took  note 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  and  published  full  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings each  day.  The  following  excerpt  is 
from  the  Times  Star: 

“WHITE  LIST”  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 
FOR  CATHOLICS. 


Is  One  Object  of  Convention  Being  Held 
Here. 


Masters  of  Classics  may  be  barred  from  use  dur- 
ing Religious  Ceremonies. 


As  a result  of  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  at  Cincinnati  this  week,  a “White 
List”  of  Catholic  church  music  is  to  be  drawn 
up.  “The  works  of  Haydn,  Weber,  Mercadante, 
Beethoven,  Verdi,  Brahms  and  some  others  are 
good  concert  music,  but  they  are  not  church  mu- 
sic and  that  is  why  many  of  us  are  in  favor  of 
eliminating  the  music  from  the  church  services/’ 
said  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Anthony,  of  Cincinnati, 
secretary  of  the  Archdiocesan  Music  Commis- 
sion and  one  of  the  prominent  figures  at  the  con- 


vention. “Cincinnati  has  been  a leader  in  the 
matter  of  providing  a pure  type  of  church  music 
in  its  Catholic  churches  and  we  have  virtually 
had  a ‘White  List’  here  for  ten  years.  The 
movement  is  spreading  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  have  the  churches  “all  over  the  country 
eliminate  the  music  that  is  not  strictly  church 
music.  It  is  not  because  we  have  anything 
against  the  works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Verdi 
and  others, — we  recognize  that  their  music  is 
good  concert  music,  but  it  is  not  church  music.” 

The  Catholic  Telegraph  also  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  Convention  and  gave  the  reports 
place  of  honor  on  their  first  page,  for  which  con- 
sideration the  Society  is  deeply  indebted.  The 
excerpt  here  reproduced  is  from  one  of  their 
issues  and  is  a just  tribute  to  a man  who  was  in- 
strumental in  many  respects  in  making  the  Con- 
vention a complete  success.  Many  additional 
words  and  encomiums  could  be  showered  on  him 
in  recognition  of  his  fine  attributes  as  a musi- 
cian and  gentleman.  The  account  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  last  day  and  refers  to 
the  closing  speeches: 

“As  a finale,  Father  McKeever  called  upon  the 
only  life  member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Martin  G. 
Dumler,  of  this  city,  and  in  so  doing  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  members  for 
the  splendid  assistance  and  interest  Mr.  Dumler 
had  taken  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dumler  responded  in  a very  appropriate 
manner,  expressing  his  great  love  for  the  work, 
which  the  Society  has  for  its  object,  and  also 
giving  voice  to  the  hope  that  all  members  would 
take  away  with  them  from  the  convention  at 
least  a part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  character- 
ized the  meetings.  He  also  touched  upon  the 
important  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  promote  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  ‘Motu  Proprio* 
in  its  kntirkty,  and  not  merely  so  far  as  the 
Gregorian  Chant  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dumler  is  known  as  a man  possessed  of 
splendid  musical  talent,  and  his  statement  that 
the  polyphonic  and  modern  styles  of  music  form 
also  an  important  part  in  the  4 Motu  Proprio 
and  therefore  should  have  due  recognition,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  approval.  The  toast- 
master made  eloquent  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Dumler’s  remarks.” 


rjpHERE  is  in  England  a choir  director  who  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  tone,  as  an  end  in  itself,  in  the 
choral  work  of  today.  Lecturing  to  the  Choir 
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Trainers’  League  the  other  day,  Edgar  T.  Cook, 
of  Southwark  Cathedral,  sounded  a warning 
against  the  worship  of  tone  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  essential  qualities  such  as  rhythm  and 
enunciation. 

That  some  choir  trainers  overshoot  the  mark 
in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  acheive  an  agree- 
able tone  is  accepted.  The  result  of  such  sing- 
ing is  that  it  is  either  unintelligible  or  nerve- 
less, or  both,  as  the  London  Musical  Neivs  points 
out.  Intelligibility  depends  not  only  upon  the 
purity  of  the  vowels  but  upon  the  cleancut  arti- 
culation of  the  consonants  as  well.  And  inas- 
much as  rhythm  is  the  vitalizing  principle  of 
music,  the  Southwark  Cathedral  music  direc- 
tor maintains  that  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints about  the  dullness  of  church  music  if 
qhoirmasters  would  instil  ^ little  stronger 
sense  of  rhythm  into  their  singers. 

Which  recalls  once  more  the  remark  that 
Hans  von  Billow  once  made,  speaking  in  terms 
of  the  musician’s  Bible:  “In  the  beginning  was 
rhythm.” 

THE  particular  canker  which  is  eating  its 
way  into  the  young  musical  mind  is  the 
atrocious,  slam-bang  jingle  which  passes  for 
music  in  the  “movies.”  Here  some  drastic 
changes  are  needed,  writes  Franz  C.  Bornschein, 
Musical  America's  Baltimore  correspondent,  in 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun , or  else  the  musical 
taste  of  the  child  will  be  warped  into  ugliness 
and  vulgar  depravity.  If  parents  feel  that  the 
“movie”  has  its  educational  as  well  as  recrea- 
tional value  in  child  life,  let  them  at  least  select 
only  such  places  for  patronage  where  some 
pretence  toward  supplying  passable  music  is 
m^de.  If  parents  would  demand  a better  grade 
of  music  in  the  “movies,”  refusing  to  patronize 
those  places  where  obnoxious  music  is  presented 
soon  this  cankerous  evil  could  be  conquered. 

The  influence  of  church  and  music  upon  the 
impressive  child  mind  is  not  given  due  thought. 
The  music  used  at  the  recently  religious  revival 
which  Baltimore  witnessed  will  have  its  results 
upon  the  young  generation  in  a manner  not 
fully  realized  at  present.  One  needs  only  to 
observe  the  drift  of  public  taste,  which  is 
being  largely  influenced  by  the  churches 
which  have  adapted  certain  revival  music, 
to  see  that  the  child  is  being  fed  upon 
music  that  at  best  is  but  a crude  imitation 
of  negro  campmeeting  songs  of  the  antebel- 
lum days.  The  hysterical  substance  of 
these  so-called  hymns  is  not  destined  to  cul- 
tivate taste  in  the  young  mind ; and  yet  the 
church  should  contribute  a larger  portion 
in  the  education  of  music  appreciation,  for 


certain  moods  alone  depend  upon  the  sug- 
gestion which  emanates  from  the  holy  edi- 
fice and  its  lofty  surroundings. 

The  above  article  while  primarily  referring  to 
non-Catholic  Churches — is  so  applicable  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  Catholic  schools  and 
churches  that  it  should  be  taken  to  heart  and 
seriously  pondered  over. 

OUR  HYMNS. 

Special  emphasis  has  recently  been  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  people  in  general 
and  the  children  in  particular  the  beautiful 
hymns  of  the  Church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  last  Edu- 
cational Convention,  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
matter.  The  Catholic  Bulletin  states  that  “One 
of  the  points  insisted  upon  was  the  need  of  uni- 
formity and  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in 
teaching  our  school  children  the  hymns  of  the 
Church.  Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  aesthetic  element  in  the 
human  mind.  A love  for  music,  in  its  purity 
and  simplicity,  is  ever  indicative  of  an  intense- 
ly human  quality.  The  music  of  the  Church 
possesses  all  the  elements  that  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  man’s  nature.  Hence,  the  need 
of  cultivating  and  shaping  this  natural  tenden- 
cy.” 

CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  QUEBEC. 

Frances  Helen  Humphrey  in 
M vsical  A m erica. 

I lost  no  time  in  looking  up  Gustave  Gagnon, 
and  I enjoyed  my  little  visit  at  his  home  im 
mensely.  He  has  been  the  organist  of  the  Ba- 
silique  for  39  years,  and  seems  as  active  today  as 
a young  man,  and  more  enthusiastic  than  many 
of  them.  His  mind  is  a storehouse  of  interest- 
ing musical  data,  and  his  love  for  his  work 
and  his  enthusiasm  are  refreshing.  I asked 
him  how  it  was  possible  to  train  a choir  to  sing 
the  difficult  Gregorian  music  with  such  tonal 
beauty  and  such  impeccable  intonation.  I had 
attended  the  high  mass  at  the  Basilique  the 
previous  Sunday,  and  the  singing  had  surprised 
me  it  was  so  beautiful. 

“We  French-Canadians  are  mnsical  by  na- 
ture.” he  said.  “We  are  a devout  race;  we 
love  our  church  and  its  ceremonies.  The  ton- 
alities of  the  Gregorian  music  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  many  of  our  folk-songs,  so  from  child- 
hood we  are  accustomed  to  what,  to  the  or- 
dinary ear  seems  strange.  These  old  songs 
are  household  traditions  throughout  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  They  were  brought  over  by 
our  sturdy  Brittany  and  Normandy  ancestors, 
who  sang  them  in  the  virgin  fields  here  while 
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guiding  the  plow  with  one  hand  and  holding  a 
gun  in  the  other  for  protection.  Our  religion 
and  our  folk-songs  are  our  most  cherished  in- 
heritance. As  for  the  Gregorian  music,  its 
tonalities  with  its  modal  gradations  and  prop- 
er rhythms,  is  one  of  the  infinite  forms  of  art 
perfectly  rational  and  eminently  fitted  for  the 
expression  of  religious  sentiments.  In  Laval 
University  we  have  established  classes  for  this 
music.” 

“The  men  of  my  choir  at  the  Basilique  are 
theological  students  who  have  found  that  the 
study  of  this  form  has  been  of  great  value  to 
them  in  intoning  the  mass.  We  choose  the  best 
voices  among  these  students  for  choir  work. 
Through  force  of  association  and  diligent  appli- 
cation they  reach  a degree  of  excellence  that  is 
inspiring;  they  imbue  their  singing  with  a del- 
icate note  of  spirituality.  The  boys  are  chosen 
solely  with  the  view  of  voice  quality.  They 
learn  this  music  without  difficulty,  and  their  in- 
tonation as  well  as  that  of  the  men  is  remarka- 
ble in  its  purity.  There  is  always  a waiting  list, 
so  that  if  one  singer  drops  out  another  is  ready 
to  take  his  place. 

PRIZE  FROM  GOVERNMENT. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  organist,  Gus- 


tave Gagnon  is  vice-president  of  the  Quebec 
branch  of  the  Dominion  College  of  Music,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Montreal.  The 
curriculum  of  this  college  includes  every  possi- 
ble branch  of  musical  art,  and  its  exactions  are 
considerable.  A three-year  course  must  be  cov- 
ered before  a pupil  can  receive  a diploma.  The 
Canadian  government  gives  a prize  each  year  of 
$3,000  to  the  pupil  who  graduates  with  the  high- 
est honors,  the  money  to  be  used  for  a two-year 
finishing  course  in  Europe.  Henri  Gagnon,  son 
of  Gustave,  was  awarded  this  prize,  and  has 
just  completed  his  organ  course  with  Widor  in 
Paris.  He  is  to  have  his  father’s  position  at  the 
Basilique  when  the  father  retires. 

Gustave  Gagnon  spoke  in  affectionate  terms 
of  his  brother  Ernest,  who  died  recently,  saying, 
‘‘He  was  most  gifted  musically  of  our  musical 
family.”  Some  years  ago  Ernest  Gagnon  com- 
piled a book  of  Canadian  folk-songs,  choosing 
100  as  most  representative.  This  work  has  been 
done  in  the  most  painstaking  way,  and  is  valu- 
able, aside  from  its  musical  worth,  because  of 
the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contains,  his- 
torically, of  these  folk-songs  and  their  origin. 
Mr.  Gagnon  was  decorated  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  recognition  of  this  valuable  contri- 
bution to  song  literature. 


REVIEWS. 


Note  — All  the  Music  Reviewed  la  the  col- 
unios  forms  a part  of  the  •*' White  List;”  a 
Catalogue  of  acceptable  music  Issued  under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Society  of  St  Gregory. 

O SALUTARIS  HOSTIA,  by  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 
for  two  part  chorus.  (S.  A.,  or  T.  B.)  published 
by  the  author,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  short  motet  is  written  in  a clear  clean- 
cut  style.  The  figures  are  imitative  and  the 
character  of  the  whole  piece  is  devotional. 
There  are  so  few  pieces  for  two  part  chorus  of 
genuine  merit  and  inspiration  that  one  finds  it 
a pleasure  to  read  works  of  the  character  of  this 
devotional  composition,  where  knowledge  of  part 
writing  is  combined  with  an  instinctive  melodic 
sense  and  this  again  with  an  intuitive  grasp 
of  the  vocal  possibilities. 

EGO  SUM  PANIS,  by  R.  Amadei,  arranged  by 
Leo  P.  Manzetti.  Rev.  Manzetti  has  found  a 
little  gem  in  this  short  piece  and  the  graceful 
outlines  of  the  melody  are  well  suited  to  two 
part  chorus,  whether  for  children  or  adults. 
Many  harmonic  changes  occur  throughout  the 
work,  and  these  are  mainly  given  to  the  organ 
in  interludes  which  serve  to  contrast  in  an 


agreeable  manner  the  portions  allotted  to  the 
chorus. 

TANTUM  ERGO,  by  R.  Redmondi,  op.  53,  for 
two  part  chorus,  S.  A.  or  T.  B. 

Not  all  composers  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  write  successfully  for  unison  or  two-part 
chorus,  for  it  seems  that  a greater  talent  is  re- 
quired for  this  particular  branch  of  composition. 
R.  Redmondi  can  claim  to  have  solved  many  of 
the  problems  of  two-part  writing,  for  in  this 
‘‘Tantum  Ergo”  we  find  a genuine  polyphonic 
style  which  is  individual  and  at  the  same  time 
devotional  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Not- 
withstanding the  use  of  the  terms  polyphonic 
and  devotional,  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  work  discloses  phrases  of  melodic 
beauty. 

Published  by  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THREE  MOTETS  FOR  MALE  VOICES. 
(Four  part  cho.  T.  T.  B.  B.)  by  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Grath, published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro.  N.  Y. 

The  first  of  these  compositions  ‘‘O  Sanctissi- 
ma,”  is  homophonic  in  style  and  the  effects  are 
gained  by  the  free  flow  of  melody  allotted  to  the 
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first  tenor  as  a rule.  It  is  worthy  of  comment 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  reform  movement 
is  the  publication  of  pieces  of  this  character 
which  reflect  the  tendency  of  the  period.  Com- 
posers are  proving  equal  to  the  task  of  writing 
church  music  that  is  both  melodic  and  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  is  devotional 
in  character.  The  “O  Salutaris”  and  “Tantum 
Ergo”  display  a nice  feeling  for  harmonic  and 
melodic  values,  and  knowledge  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  men’s  voices. 

OREMUS  PRO  PONT1FICE.  Motet  for  four- 
part  chorus  by  Aloysius  Rhode.  Published  by 


the  author,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Rhode  shows  well  defined  melodic  gifts 
in  his  short  work.  The  voices  are  treated  and 
utilized  in  a manner  which  brings  out  the  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  the  various  registers 
in  full  relief.  Mr.  Rhode  appreciates  this  ele- 
ment of  contrast  and  there  is  a consequent 
virility  in  his  treatment  of  the  voices  which  re- 
sembles the  colorful  registration  of  a master- 
organist.  The  devotional  character  is  also 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  work,  while  from 
the  purely  musical  standpoint  the  composition 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


PROGRAMMES 


The  following  programme  was  rendered  on 
June  11th,  1917,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  by  the 
choir  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Marshall,  C.  S.  C.,  directing.  The  mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate — His  Ex- 
cellency, Most  Rev.  John  Bonzano,  D.D.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  An 
exceptionally  large  number  of  Church  dignitar- 
ies was  present,  and  the  singing  evoked  much 
favorable  criticism. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus 4 part  Male  Choir 

Dr.  Fr.  Witt 

Introit “Cibavit  eos,” Gregorian  Chant 

Kyrie 4 part  Male  Choir a cappella 

From  Missa  Octavi  Toni 

IV  Vocum  Parium Joanne  M.  Asola,  (1586) 

Gradual “Occuli” False  Bordone.... 

R.  Mills  Silby 

Alleluia Gregorian  Chant 

Sequence,  “Lauda  Sion,” Gregorian  Chant 

Credo Gregorian  Chant 

Unison  Choirs. 

“Et  incarnatus  est,” .....Dr.  J.  Koch 

4 part  Male  Choir — A cappella 

Offertory “Sacerdotes” Gregorian  Chant 

Motet “Adoramus  te,  Christe” 

J.  P.  da  Palestrina,  (?)  (1526-1594) 

4 part  Male  Choir — A cappella 

Sanctus  and  Benedictus Gregorian  Chant 

Unison  Choirs 

Motet “O  Sacrum  Convivium” 

Govanne  Croce,  (1560-1619) 

4 part  Male  Choir — A cappella 

Agnus  Dei Gregorian  Chant 

Unison  Choirs 

Communion “Quotiescumque” Chant 


The  four  part  Male  Choir  is  composed  of  about 
twenty  voices  divided  into  1st  and  2nd  Tenors, 
and  1st  and  2nd  Bass. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 
Highland  Avenue,  Burnet  Avenue  and  Oak  St. 
Fiftikth  Year 

LECTURE-RECITAL 

of  Church  Music  by 

DR.  HAROLD  BECKKT  GIBBS 

and  the 

Choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Monday  Evening,  April  2,  1917 

Eight  o’clock 

Programme 

1.  “In  Exitu  Israel.”  Psalm 

Tonus  Peregrinus 

2.  “Angelus  Autem”  and  “Dixit  Domi- 

nus.”  (Antiphon  and  Psalm  from 
the  Vespers  of  Easter  Sunday.) Mode  8 


3.  (a)  “Haec  Dies” Mode  10 

(b)  “Pascha  Nostrum” Mode  7 

(c)  “Victims?  Paschali” Mode  1 

(The  Gradual,  Alleluia  and  Sequence  for 

Easter  Sunday.) 

4.  Missa  “Lauda  Sion.”  (For  four 

Voices) Mode  8 

(a)  Kyrie 

(b)  Gloria 

(c)  Credo 

(d)  Sanctus 


(e)  Benedictus.  (For  three  Voices  and 
Chorus.) 

(f,  Agnus  Dei.  (For  five  Voices.) 

5.  Missa  Papae  Marcelli.  (For  six  voices) 
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(a)  Kyrie 

(b)  Gloria 

(c)  Sanctus 

(d)  Benedictus.  (For  four  voices  and 
Chorus.) 

N.  B. — These  two  Masses  were  composed  by 
Palestrina,  1514  (?)-1594,  whose  compositions 
mark  the  culmination  of  the  Polyphonic  school 
of  Music. 


CATHEDRAL,  SAVANNAH  CIA. 
Musical  Programme. 

SOLEMN  PONTIFICAL  HIGH  MASS. 
Easter  Sunday — 1917 

Processional “Ecce  Sacerdos” Elgar 

Introit “Resurrexi”  Chant 

Kyrie (Missa,  S.  Nominis  Mari®) Mitterer 

Gloria (Missa,  S.  Nominis  Mari®) Mitterer 

Gradual. ...“Haec  Dies”  and  Alleluia  (a 

cappella)  Zangl 

Sequence “Victim®  Paschali” Chant 

Credo (de  Angelis) Gregorian 

Offertory “Terra  Tremuit” Chant 

Hymn “Regina  Coeli” Cervi 

Sanctus.... (Missa,  S.  Nominis  Mari®).. ..Mitterer 
Benedictus.. (Missa,  S.  Nominis  Mari®). .Mitterer 
Agnus  Dei.. (Missa,  S.  Nominis  Mari®). .Mitterer 

Communion “Pascha  nostrum” Chant 

Recessional “Alleluia” Zangl 

Vespers. 

Psalms  and  Antiphons Gregorian 

Hymn “Haec  Dies,”  (a  cappella) Zangl 

Magnificat.... (Two  part  chorus  alternated 

with  chant)  Ravanello 

Antiphon “Regina  Cali” Cervi 

AT  BENEDICTION  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

O Salutaris  Hostia Wiltberger 

Tantum  Ergo Gregorian 

Laudate  Dominum Gounod 

The  above  programme  was  rendered  by  the 
Cathedral  Male  chorus  of  twenty-two  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  James  B.  Copps,  Organ- 
ist and  Choirmaster. 


ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY. 

East  76th  St.f  Now  York  City. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
of  the 

Marist  Brothers 

The  choir  is  composed  of  65  boys  and  34  men, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Bro.  Aloysius, 
F.  M.  S. 


SOLEMN  BENEDICTION  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  presiding. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus G.  Pagella 

Adoro  Te,  O Panis  ccelice A Marist  Brother 

Salve  Regina  coelitum Traditional  (1832) 

Te  Deum  laudamus Gregorian 

Tantum  Ergo Minard 

Laudate  Dominum,  (falsobordoni) 

Bro.  Henry  E. 

The  Marist  Centenary  Hymn. ...A  Marist  Brother 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH. 

Chicago,  Ills. 

Very  Rev.  William  J.  McNamee,  P.  R.,  Rector, 
Dr.  J Lewis  Browne,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster. 

Programme  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists,  May  17th,  1917.  Combined 
Choirs  under  the  direction  of  J.  Lewis  Browne. 

AT  VESPERS. 

Processional  Hymn — “Savior,  Blessed  Sav- 
ior  J.  Lewis  Browne 

Vespers  (Antiphons  and  Psalms)  Beat® 

Mari®  Virginis Xicola  A.  Montani 

For  Four-part  Chorus  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

“Dixit  Dominus” ~ (Tone  III) 

“Laudate  Pueri  Dominum” (Tone  IV) 

“L®tatis  Sum” (Tone  III) 

“Nisi  Dominus” (Tone  VIII) 

“Lauda  Jerusalem” (Tone  IV) 

Motette — “Salve  Mater”  (Harmonized  by) 

Browne 

Canticle — “Magnificat”  (Tone  VIII) 

Michael  Haydn 

Address V.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McNamee,  P.  R. 

Motette — “Regina  Coeli” 

SOLEMN  BENEDICTION  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 

“Panis  Angelicus” Cesar  Franck 

“Tantum  Ergo” Webbe 

“The  Divine  Praises” Browne 

Recessional — “Forward!  Be  ’our  Watch- 
word”  Browne 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Programme  rendered  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  Price  Hill.  Congregational  Mass,  St. 
Gregory  Society  Convention.  Hymns  sung  by 
200  School  children.  Thursday,  June  28. 

Prelude — “La  Fete  Dieu” — Organ Dubois 

During  the  Mass 

To  Jesus  Heart  all  burning Roman  Hymnal 

O Mother  I could  weep  for  mirth 

Melody  from  Mohr’s  Caecilia 


Jesus  my  Lord,  my  God,,  my  All. .Roman  Hymnal 

Adoro  Te Gregorian 

Soul  of  my  Savior American  Catholic  Hymnal 

Hymn  to  St.  Lawrence,  (M.  S.) 

Stadermann — Schehl 

O Salutaris f Gregorian 

Hail  dearest  Heart  of  Jesus 

Rev.  Ignatius  M.  Wilkens,  O.  F.  M. 

Tantum  Ergo Gregorian 

Holy  God,  we  praise  Thy  name Traditional 

Postlude,  (Festival  in  D) Schmincke 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


St.  Mary’s  Convent, 

Mt.  Mercy, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Editor  of  the  “Catholic Choirmaster.” 

Sir:  — 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  ten  dol- 
lars for  which  you  will  kindly  enroll  me 
as  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
and  a subscriber  to  the  “Catholic  Choir- 
master” for  five  years. 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  our 
celebration  of  the  Forty  Hours  devotion 
we  sang  nothing  but  the  strictest  liturgic- 
al music.  For  the  Mass  of  Exposition 
we  had  the  “Kyrie”  and  “Gloria”  from 
the  “Veni  Sponsa  Christi”  Mass  by 
I.  Mitterer;  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and 
Agn  us  Dei  was  from  the  “Salve  Regina” 
Mass  by  Stehle,  and  the  Chant  Credo, 
Introit,  Gregorian,  Graduale,  falso  bor- 
done;  Offertory,  “Sacerdotes  Domini,” 
Piel;  Communion,  recto  tono.  The 
Pange  Lingua,  Litany  of  the  Saints  and 
Psalm,  all  in  Chant  were  sung  according 


to  the  Vatican  Edition. 

For  the  Missa  pro  Pace  we  sang  the 
Mass  No.  9.  from  the  Vatican  Graduale 
and  recited  the  Proper.  After  the  regular 
Offertory,  the  “O  Panis  Angelorum”  by 
Koenen  was  given.  At  the  Mass  of  Re- 
position we  sang  all  of  the  “Missa  Salve 
Regina”  by  Stehle  except  the  “Credo” 
which  was  Gregorian.  We  believe  that 
the  Credo  should  always  be  sung  in  Gre- 
gorian Chant  because  it  best  expresses  the 
proper  spirit — a simple  joyous,  grateful 
profession  of  our  holy  faith. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia , 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Note— The  above  communication  docs  not  indi^ 
cate  one  half  the  interest  shown  in  the  cause  of  Sac 
red  Music  by  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St' 
Mary’s  Conveut. 

The  Sisters  have  always  been  formost  in  uphold 
ing  the  principles  enunciated  by  Pope  Pius  X and 
have  worked  industriously  in  the  cause  of  church 
music  reform. 

An  indication  of  their  whole  hearted  devotion 
i9  found  in  the  fact  that  Sister  Cecilia  was  one  of 
the  sisters  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati.— Editor . 


CHURCH  MUSIC  ABROAD. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a correspondent 
of  the  London  "Organist  and  Choirmaster". 

The  outstanding  event  in  Rome  on  Easter  Day 
was  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's, 
sung  by  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  at  the  Papal 
altar.  A congregation  of  about  forty  thousand 
people — of  all  nations  under  the  sun — was  pres- 
ent. The  music  of  the  Mass  was  composed  by 
Maestro  Bokzi — the  choirmaster  of  St.  Peter’s — 


and  was  quite  beautifully  sung.  The  choir  had 
moved  from  its  Holy  Week  position  in  the 
“south”  transept,  and  was  stationed  on  an  en- 
closed platform  a little  to  the  “eastward”  of 
the  Papal  altar.  Especially  noticeable  were  the 
beautiful  organ  interludes  played,  at  the  neces- 
sary times  during  the  Mass,  on  one  of  those 
ridiculous-looking  little  organs  on  wheels  which 
they  have  at  St.  Peter’s.  It  was  amazing  to 
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hear  such  beautiful  sounds  proceeding  from 
such  an  unpromising-looking  instrument. 

I have  before  me  the  wondrous  music-list  for 
Holy  week  and  Easter  at  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral. Such  a list  makes  one  wish  that  it  could 
have  been  possible  to  be  there  to  hear  some,  or 
the  whole,  of  so  much  excellent  music.  It  is 
an  especially  happy  omen  to  see  that  Dr.  Terry 
is  finding  himself  able  to  discard  by  degres  the 
older  Italian  school  of  composers — intrinsically 
beautiful  though  their  works  may  be — and  to 
rely  more  on  the  English  composers.  Is  it  a 
possible  dream  of  the  future  that  some  day  this 
great  English  Cathedral  may  perhaps  become 
the  home  of  English  music  exclusively, — togeth- 
er, of  course,  with  the  Plainchant?  Dr.  Terry 
has  done  gigantic  work  in  unearthing  much 
buried  treasure  of  pre-reformation  church  com- 
positions, and  I doubt  not  but  that  there  is  still 
left  much  digging  for  him  and  others  to  do. 
And  besides  this  I feel  convinced  that  there 
must  be  English  Catholic  composers  to-day  who 
require  but  the  stimulus  of  a possible  perform- 
ance at  Westminster  Cathedral  to  set  their  pens 
a-working,  and  from  the  result  Dr.  Terry  might 
take  his  pick.  The  Italians  are  very  loyal 
to  their  church  composers — one  rarely  hears 
a foreigner’s  music  in  an  Italian  church — 
might  we  not  copy  their  example? 

I wrote  last  month  about  the  School  of  Sacred 
Music  which  is  doing  such  a good  work,  unob- 
trusively and  not  sufficiently  recognized  though 
it  may  be,  in  Rome.  On  April  30th,  a Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  for  living  founders  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  School  was  sung  at  the  church  of 
San  Marcello  in  the  Corso,  when  the  choir  of 
the  School  performed  the  whole  of  the  music. 
The  Plainchant  for  the  “proper”  was  most 
beautifully  done;  and  the  choir  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  its  fine  powers  of  part-sing- 
ing in  the  lovely  four-part  Mass  “Regina  Cceli” 
(for  male  voices)  by  Jacopa  de  Kerle,  who  was 
a contemporary  of  Palestrina.  The  choir  was 
directed  by  the  Rev.  Maestro  Casimiri,  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  who  is  a professor  at  the  School. 
Throughout  the  Mass  the  organ  was  silent 
whilst  the  voices  were  singing,  but  in  the  re- 
quired places  some  delightful  interludes  were 
very  artistically  played  by  the  Rev.  Raffaele 
Manari,  the  Prefect  of  the  School.  That  curious 
“pride  of  voice”,  which  seems  so  inseparably 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Italian  professional  sing- 
er, was  here  noticeable  by  its  abscence,  and  the 
whole  performance  was  entirely  satisfactory  and 
beautiful.  Floreat  schola!  C.  R. 


REFORMING  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  CHICAGO. 

Hans  Merx  working  out  elaborate  Plan  for 
Standardizing  Catholic  Services. 

The  whole  musical  form  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  in  Chicago  will  be  changed  under 
far-reaching  plans  worked  out  by  Hans  Merx, 
superintendant  of  church  music  in  the  Chicago 
archdiocese,  numbering  4U0  churches.  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein,  himself  an  admirer  of  good 
music,  engaged  the  w’ell-known  lieder  singer, 
who  has  been  director  of  music  in  the  Cathedral 
of  All  Saints,  Brooklyn,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  standardizing  the  music.  In  some  churches, 
where  the  pastors  understand  music,  it  has  been 
a worthy  part  of  the  church  service,  but  in  oth- 
ers it  has  degenerated.  Songs  which  are  not 
spiritual  in  their  appeal  will  be  dropped.  The 
two  most  interesting  innovations  are  the  reviv- 
al of  the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  congregational  singing,  which  oc- 
cupies so  prominent  a place  in  Protestant 
churches.  Merx  has  compiled  a hymn-book, 
with  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the 
Archbishop.  Pope  Pius  X.  made  a sincere  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  from  the  churches  music  of  a 
lighter  and  quasi-secular  character,  but,  de- 
spite the  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  as  the  most  dignified  and  truly  represen- 
tative music  of  the  church,  the  reformation  has 
never  been  thorough.  Archbishop  Mundelein’s 
plan  is  the  first  systematic  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  stately  forms  as  are  found  in  the  ancient 
music  of  Palestrina,  Orlandus  Lassus  and  a few 
others. 

A college  of  church  organists  is  part  of  the 
new  plan.  This  is  considered  necessary  for 
the  correct  use  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  now 
widely  misunderstood,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a more  uniform  musical  service  throughout  the 
diocese.  Women  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
cathedral  choir  and  from  all  other  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  where  this  can  conveniently  be 
accomplished.  ( Musical  America). 


Experienced  Organist  and  Choir 
Director 

Thoroughly  {Conversant  with  Liturgical 
Music 

Wishes  Position.  Best  references 
Address,  Editor  Choir  Muter 
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QDrgatt  Jin  Stratum 

A study  of  Us  mechanical  construction 
tonal  characteristics  and  literature 

By  WALLACE  GOODRICH 

With  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations 
Price,  net,  $2.50 

The  chief  purpose  of  “THE  ORGAN  IN  FRANCE”  is  to  explain  the 
peculiar  divergencies  existing  between  French  and  American  organs  which 
have  always  made  the  proper  rendering  of  French  compositions  on  Amer- 
ican instruments  difficult,  and  to  assist  the  American  organist  in  produc- 
ing the  efFects  intended  by  French  composers. 

The  book  contains  interesting  descriptions  of  famous  French  organs  and 
biographical  notes  on  the  French  masters  of  the  instrument- 

There  is  also  a glossary  of  French  musical  terms  associated  with  the 
organ  and  liturgical  worship. 

“THE  ORGAN  IN  FRANCE”  is  an  indispensible  source  of  invaluable 
and  interesting  information. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request 

Boston , Mass.  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  u>()  West  Street 

For  Sale  By  All  Denlorx. 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in 
Tone  and  Power  by 
using  THE  KINET- 
IC ORGAN  BLOW- 
ER. Quiet,  Effi- 
cient, Economical  and 
always  ready  in  any 
temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guaran- 
tee and  “Perfect” 
Service,  Many  Thou- 
sands in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Write 
for  “Modem  Organ 
Blowing”  and  list  of 
installations. 


Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 


Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boaton  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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I!!g  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  J5th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music*  It  con- 
tains at  least  one  music  supplement 
each  month,  and  many  interesting 
Articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by 
specialists  in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers* 
The  price  of  the  magazine  is  three 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Office 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 
$1*00  per  Annum* 

Subscription  paid  in  advance* 

A specimen  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card* 


Modern  Music  and  Gregorian  Chant 

Training  in  both  may  be  given 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Catholic 
schools  by  tbe  use  of 

The  Progressive  Music  Series 

A series  which  believes  in  teaching  the 
child  by  giving  him  songs  to  sing  from 
the  beginning— the  best  songs  to  be 
found  in  musical  literature. 

A series  which,  by  the  same  method, 
makes  him  familiar  with  tbe  beauties 
of  Plain  Chant. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  by  the 

Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati;  also 
adopted  by  the  Dioceses  of  Tole- 
do, Covington,  and  Green  Bay. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Company, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


ADDRESS 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 


THE  ORGAN  POWER  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

supply  more  organ  blowing  appa- 
ratus than  all  of  the  concerns  In 
this  specialty  put  together. 

WINNERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  JAMESTOWN 

and 

The  Highest  Award  In  Organ 
Blowing  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 


7,  8,  10&  11,  Bible  House  (Astor  Place) 

NEW  YORK 

For  all  your  Church  Music 


Recant  Novelties 

Bottigliero,  E. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ciro 
Lhiison  chorus 60 

Becker,  Rene  L. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Catherine 

Ladies  voices,  3 parts  . ...  ..80 

Missa  “Salvator  nobis” 

Mixed  voices 80 

Silver,  Alfred  J. 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas 
Mixed  voices 80 
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iSutrirtg  of  drrgunt 

OF  AMERICA  . 

Qualifications  At  the  secoud  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.t  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  membership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 

Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  CatholicChurch 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  *Motu  Proprio’  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
In  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

Lifa  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon  the 

payment  of  150.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  privi- 
leges of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,”  women 

fo  Membership  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to  membership  in 

the  Society  of  St  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations  will  receive  their 
first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and  lay  teachers  who  hava 
charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial  schools,  conveuts,  academiep, 
etc. , it  is  resolved  that  women  be  admitted  to  membership.” 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the  attached  blank 

Membership  aud  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Dues  Active  members  pay  the  aum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  Issued  quarterly.  Duea  should  he  forwarded 
with  application. 

Subscription  Non  members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the  amount 

specified.  ($1  00  per  year,  in  advance). 

Contributions  Many  generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  succesa  of  this  movement  at 

heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be  gieatly 
appreciated  aud  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St..  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling 
out  the  attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin, 
($2.00)  and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Ilk  4 #•  ffaww 

OF  AMERICA 

I desire  to  make  application  (or  membership  in 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  (or  annual  dues  ($1.00)  and  yearly  subscription  to  the  “CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTER”  ($1.00).  , 


Please  give  full  name  and  address  and  other  particulars  concarnlng  activities  ia  the  find  ef  Cfcarch  Static. 
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Liturgical  Church  Music 

Compositions,  Arrangements,  Harmonizations 

BY 

LEO  P.  MANZETTI 


KYRIALE  harmonized  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  $2.00 


M1SSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for  the  organ 

according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

VESPERS  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  according  to  the  Solesmes 

version,  Organ  part  .75 

MASS  in  honor  of  the  HOLY  ROSARY  of  the  B.  V.  M.: 

Arrangement  for  two  equal  voices  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .15 

HYMNS  for  Benediction  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ  according  to  the  Vatican  Edi- 
tion Organ  part  .50 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  Arrangement  for  four  equal  voices 
with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  <20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONT1FICE.  Motet  for  four  equal  voi- 
ces,  with  organ  accompaniment;  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

CHRISTUS  F ACTUS  EST.  Motet  a Cappella  for  T.  T. 

B.  B.,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  a Cappella  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  .20 


EGO  SUM  PANISandTANTUM  ERGO,  arrangement  for 
two  equal  voices 

O SALUTARIS,  two  equal  voices;  TANTUM  ERGO,  ar- 
rangement for  three  equal  voices 

TOT  A PULCHRA,  arrangement  for  four  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
mixed  voices 


Address  all  orders  to  the  Author: 

REV.  LEO  P.  MANZETTI,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Approved  by  the  Holy  See  by  Rescript  No.  6194,  May  1 , 1916. 
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The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 


A magazine  for  those  interested  in  Liturgical  Church  Music. 
Nicola  A.  Montani,  Editor. 


STAFF  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.S.  D.D.;  Very  Rev.  A.  De  Santi,  S.J.; 
Mr.  Alois  Bartschmid,  F-A.G.O. ; Rev.  L.  Bouhier,  S.S.;  Mr.  James  A. 
McDavitt;  Rev.  A.  Dress,  Mus.  D.;  Dom  A.  Eudine,  O.  S.  B.;  Rev.  A.  L. 
Gabert,  Mus.  D.;  Dom  Gajard,  O.S.B.;  Rev.  Garrouteigt,  S.S.;  Rev.  Virgil 
Genevrier;  Rev.  G.  Gleason,  S.S.;  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodrich;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  H. 
T.  Henry,  Litt.  D.;  Rev.  N.  Holly;  Rev.  G.  Huegle,  O.S.B.;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Keating;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  LL.D.;  Rev.  T.  Laboure,  O.M.I.; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Lefebvre,  S.J.;  Rev.  L.  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Mr.  A.  Mauro, 
Mus.  D.;  Dom  A.  Mocquereau,  O.S.B.;  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  Mus.  D.; 
A.  Van  Dyke  Power,  Litt.  D. ; Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode;  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry; 
Rev.  D.  Waedenschwiler,  O.S.B.;  Mr.  W.  N.  Waters;  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn.; 
Dom  L.  M.  Zerr,  O.S.B.;  Rev.  John  J.  Hacker,  SJ.;  Justine  Ward. 


All  editorial  matter  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  (1207  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
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Suggestion  as  to  Organization. 

For  Executions  of  Proprio  Motu  De  Re  Musica 


\ NYONE  familiar  with  the  “Proprio 
^ Motu  in  the  form  of  an  instruc- 
tion on  Sacred  Music”  must  frequently 
ask:  how  are  all  the  results  sought 
thereby  throughout  the  Catholic  World 
to  be  attained? 

'T'HE  standard  presented  therein,  with 
the  means  of  approaching  it,  is  of 
a character  to  require  more  than  or- 
dinary effort. 

P'URTHERMORE,  it  is  so  far-reach- 
A ing  that  it  contemplates  Singing 
Schools  everywhere,  even  in  the  humb- 
lest parishes. 

TT  is  not  only  for  ecclesiastics,  though 
for  them  especially,  but  also  for  the 
laity,  men,  women  and  children . 

'T'O  come  anywhere  near  what  is 
aimed  at,  must  evidently  take 
time,  and  training,  for  the  children 
particularly . 

'INHERE  must  be  a good  supply  of 
A teachers  and  experts,  organists 
and  choirmasters,  otherwise  the  work 
of  Reform  in  Church  Music  will  be 
precarious,  halting,  limping  and  un- 
certain, if  not  a failure. 


\\7HAT  then  is  needed  to  attain 
**  these  results,  to  make  the  Pro- 
prio Motu  of  Nov.  22nd,  1933,  and  the 
Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  of  Jan.  8th,  1904,  effective  to  the 
extent  apparently  intended?  Organiza- 
tion, thorough  and  complete,  and  along 
the  lines  of  these  two  documents,  as 
the  two  universal  principles  governing 
interpretation  and  application  of  laws. 


Y7I7ITH  a view  to  the  suggestion  of 
” an  organization,  or  Plan  of  Work, 
of  this  kind,  the  subjoined  “General 
Organization  with  Regulations  of  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Music  of  the  Dio- 


cese of ”,  unanimously  adopted 

by  the  Commission  of  the  Diocese 
where  it  originated,  and  approved  by 
the  Ordinary  thereof,  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Choir- 
master . 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
REGULATIONS  OF  COMMISSION 
OF  SACRED  MUSIC  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  . . . . 

ART.  I. 

OBJECTS. 

Sect . 1 . “For  the  exact  execution  of 
what  has  been  laid  down  (in  the 
Instructio)  the  Bishops,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  are  to  institute  in 
their  Diocese  a special  Commission, 
composed  of  persons  really  competent 
in  Sacred  Music,  and  to  this  Commis- 
sion let  them  entrust,  in  a manner  they 
find  most  suitable,  the  task  of  watching 
over  the  music  executed  in  their 
Churches.  Nor,  are  they  to  see  merely 
that  the  music  is  good  in  itself,  but 
also,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
the  singers,  and  be  always  well  exe- 
cuted.” Sec.  VIII,  No.  24  Instructio  of 
Nov.  22nd,  1903. 

ART.  II. 

CHARACTER  AND  POWERS 

Sect . 1 . The  character  of  this  Com- 
mission is  Executive,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  to  see  to  the  exact  Execution  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  Instructio 
(Ibid) . 

Sect.  2.  It  is  also  juridical  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a part  of  the  Juridical  Code  of 
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Sacred  Music  which  the  Decree  of  the 
S.  Cong,  of  Rites  of  Jan.  8th,  1934, 
declares  the  Instructio  to  be. 

Sect.  3.  It  has  therefore  the  power 
to  determine  juridically  questions  per- 
taining to  Church  Music,  and  questions 
arising  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church  pertaining  thereto  subject, 
however,  to  revision  on  the  part  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

ART.  III. 

ENFORCEMENT 

When  there  is  a question  of  the 
enforcement  of  its  enactments  and 
decisions  for  the  attainment  of  its 
objects,  the  Commission  will  refer  such 
question  to  the  legal  department  of 
the  Diocese,  (Constitutio  Cum  Magno- 
pere  1883,  app.  Cone.  Balt.  Ill) 
subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop. 

ART.  IV. 

ORGANIZATION 

Officers. 

Sect.  1.  The  officers  shall  be  a 
President  and  a Secretary  and  such 
others  as  may  be  selected  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  objects  of  the 
Commission . 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  direct  their  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  ordinarily  accept- 
ed rules  of  parliamentary  law,  and, 
with  the  Executive  Committee,  super- 
vise the  execution  of  the  enactments  of 
the  Commission.  In  his  absence,  the 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  elect 
a President  pro  tern. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  a faithful  record  of 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 


Commission,  issue  notices  of  meetings, 
take  care  of  books  and  documents 
belonging  to  the  commission,  and  per- 
form all  other  duties  that  usually 
pertain  to  the  office  of  Secretary.  He 
shall  also  supervise  the  work  of  Secre- 
taries of  Committees  of  the  commission, 
District  and  Sub-District  Committees, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Scholae  Canto- 
rum  of  every  character  throughout  the 
Diocese . 

Sect . 4 . The  President  and  Secretary 
shall  be,  Ex  Officio,  members  of  all 
Committees . 

ART.  V. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sect.  1.  The  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  consist  of  such 
persons  as  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  may 
appoint  on  the  nomination  of  the.  Com- 
mission or  by  such  method  as  he  may 
prefer . 

Sect.  2.  The  following  clergymen 
compose  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission (there  follow  the  names) : 

Sect.  3.  When  a vacancy  occurs  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Bishop  thereto,  and  if  advisable, 
shall  nominate  another  person  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Sect.  4.  A vacancy  shall  be  declared 
not  only  as  the  result  of  death,  disa- 
bility or  removal,  but  also,  repeated 
absence  ft-om  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion, or  persistent  failure  to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  a member  by  the 
Commission. 

ART.  VI.  t> 

DEPARTMENTS 

Sect.  1.  The  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  divided  into  departments. 

Sect . 2 . A Committee  shall  have 
charge  of  each  department. 
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Sect.  3.  Each  Committee  shall  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  organize  the  work  of 
its  department,  and  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  result 
proper  to  each  department. 

Sect.  4.  The  following  are  the  de- 
partments into  which  the  work  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  divided:  Execu- 
tive ; Organization ; Scholae  Cantorum 
for  Priests ; Scholae  Cantorum  for 
Parochial  Schools  and  the  children  of 
the  Diocese;  Finances;  Scholae  Canto- 
rum for  Organists  and  Directors:  text 
books,  books  for  liturgical  functions, 
and  all  matters  involving  questions 
pertaining  to  Sacred  Music. 

ART.  VII. 

COMMITTEES 

Sect.  1.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  attend 
to  such  details  as  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  with  a view  to  obtaining 
the  results  contemplated  in  the  objects 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  of  Organiza- 
tion shall  have  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion work  of  the  Commission. 

Sect.  3.  The  Committee  of  Scholae 
Cantorum  for  the  Rev.  Clergy  shall 
resort  to  such  methods  as  are  most 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  Schools 
of  Instruction  for  the  Priests  of  the 
Diocese  with  a view  to  securing  an  exact 
execution  of  the  Sacred  Music  that 
pertains  to  their  part  in,  liturgical 
functions  (Quam  primum  fiere  poterit 
S.  Cong.  R.  ut  supra.),  and  familiariz- 
ing them  with  methods  and  literature 
helpful  in  the  formation  of  Schools  of 
Instruction  for  the  faithful  of  their 
Congregations . 

Sect.  4.  The  Committee  of  Scholae 
Cantorum  for  Parochial  Schools,  and 
the  children  of  the  Diocese,  shall  realize 
that,  with  a view  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  congregational  singing, 
sooner  or  later,  schools  of  Instruction 


should  be  provided  for  Parochial 
Schools,  and  the  children  of  the 
Diocese . It  shall,  therefore,  devise 
such  a plan  of  wTork  as  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  these 
results . 

Sect.  5.  The  Financial  Committee 
shall  have  charge  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  ways  and  means  of  providing  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Sect.  6.  The  Committee  of  Scholae 
Cantorum  for  Organists  and  Directors 
shall  have  charge  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  selection  of  a Director  General  of 
the  Diocese  and  Directors  of  Districts; 
the  formation  of  a Schola  Cantorum 
for  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
who  shall  be  Ex  Officio  members  of  it, 
and  the  Directors  of  Districts.  To  this 
Commission  shall  also  be  referred 
questions  relating  to  text  books,  books 
for  liturgical  functions,  and  Sacred 
Music,  generally. 

Sect.  7.  Every  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit its  report  in  writing  at  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  have  affixed 
thereto,  the  signatures  of  at  least  two 
members  thereof.  In  case  of  division 
in  the  Committee  on  any  subject,  each 
party  to  the  division  shall  be  free  to 
hand  in  a separate  report  with  a sum- 
mary of  reasons,  for  such  action  as  the 
Commission  may  take  thereon.  In  this 
case,  the  signature  of  one  at  least  of 
the  parties  of  the  division  shall  be 
required. 

Sect.  8.  Each  Committee  shall  have 
a Secretary,  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

ART.  VIII 

DISTRICTS 

Sect . 1 . As  is  apparent,  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  composed  as  it  is  of 
clergymen  who  have  home  duties  that 
cannot  be  neglected,  must  be  of  the 
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character  of  General  Supervision.  For 
the  purpose  of  division  and  distribution 
of  work  so  no  one  may  have  more  than 
he  can  well  attend  to,  the  Diocese  shall 
be  divided  into  districts  and  these 
again  into  sub-districts  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient  to  secure  results. 

Sect.  2.  Three  Priests  shall  be  se- 
lected from  each  District,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  organizing  the  District.  After 
the  organization  of  the  District,  the 
said  three  Priests,  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  District  Committee,  with  such 
other  designation  as  may  distinguish 
it  from  other  District  Committees.,  shall 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Commission  in  the 
work  of  the  District. 

Sect.  3.  Each  Deanery  shall  be  a 
district  for  the  purpose  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission ; and  all  that  portion  of 
County,  outside  the  Deaneries,  shall 
also  be  a District. 

Sect.  4.  Where  there  are  sub- 
districts, the  Chairman  of  each  Sub- 
district shall  be  Ex  Officio  a member 
of  the  District  Committee . 

ART.  IX. 

1-  DIRECTORS 

Sect.  1.  For  the  practical  work  of 
the  Commission  there  shall  be  a Direct- 
or General  of  the  Diocese ; a Director 
for  each  District  and  a Director  for 
each  Sub-District. 

Sect.  2.  The  Director  General  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  musical 
direction  in  all  the  departments  into 
which  the  work  of  the  Commission  is 
divided  and  resort  to  adequate  means 
to  see  that  it  is  effective  to  the  last 
detail,  and  once  each  month  shall, 
through  the  Secretary,  report  results  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  3.  The  Director  General  shall, 


for  the  purposes  of  his  position,  keep 
in  touch  with  those  who  are  recognized 
as  guides  and  leaders  in  Sacred  Music. 

Sect.  4.  The  Director  of  each 
district  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Director  General  for  musical  direction 
in  his  district,  and  the  Sub-director  shall 
be  similarily  responsible  to  the  Director 
of  the  District. 

ART.  X. 

Sect.  1.  There  shall  be  a Schola 
Cantorum  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  the  Directors 
of  Districts,  and  such  persons  as  shall 
be  certified  as  to  musical  ability  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Director  General  or  Direct- 
ors of  Districts. 

Sect.  2.  There  shall  be  Scholae  Can- 
torum in  each  District  for  the  clergy, 
organists  and  directors  of  choirs,  to- 
gether or  separately,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  District  organization. 

Sect.  3.  Where  there  are  sub-di- 
stricts, there  shall  be  a similar  arrange- 
ment, or  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
Sub-district  organization . 

Sect.  4.  In  each  Parish  and  Mission, 
Scholae  Cantorum  shall  be  organized  by 
the  Pastor  thereof,  or  as  he  may  direct. 
He  shall  appoint  a Parochial  Music 
Director  subject  to  approval  of  the 
District  Director  and  Committee. 

ART.  XI. 

ACADEMY  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 

Sect.  1.  The  Commission  shall  en- 
courage the  formation  of  an  Academy 
of  Sacred  Music  to  be  composed  of  such 
membership,  lay  as  well  as  clerical, 
female  as  well  as  male,  as  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop,  may  define. 

Sect . 2 . The  said  Academy  shall 
have  power  to  effect  such  organization 
as  may  correspond  with  its  objects. 
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Sect.  3.  The  principal  object  of  said 
Academy  shall  be  to  bring  together  in 
the  Diocese  those  whose  skill  in,  and 
knowledge  of.  Sacred  Music,  are  of 
such  high  standard  as  would  enable 
them  to  discuss  intelligently  and  profit- 
ably questions  relating  to  Sacred  Music, 
and  by  such  ways  and  means  as  they 
might  devise  spread  a taste  for,  and 
knowledge,  of  Sacred  Music,  and  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Sect.  4.  The  formation  of  said  Aca- 
demy shall  be  assigned  to  a special 
Committee . 

ART.  XII. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMITTEES 
IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENTS INTO  WHICH  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
HAS  BEEN  DIVIDED. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 

SCHOLAE  CANTORUM  FOR  PA- 
ROCHIAL SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  DIOCESE. 

SCHOLAE  CANTORUM  FOR  THE 
REV.  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE 


FINANCIAL  COMMITTEE. 


SCHOLAE  CANTORUM  FOR  DI- 
RECTORS, ETC. 

ART.  XIII. 

The  above  general  organization,  rules 
and  regulations  as  well  as  all  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  subject  to 


the  approval  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese. 

ORDER  FOR  MEETINGS: 

Prayer . 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Report  of  Committee. 

Suggestions . 

Adjournment. 

Prayer . 

This  Plan,  or  Organization,  was  sup- 
plemented with  By-laws  to  govern  the 
work  down  to  the  last  detail. 

It  was  expected  to  be  a growth  and 
development,  taking  years  to  mature, 
bringing  about  slow,  steady  and  gradual 
improvement  throughout  the  Diocese, 
here  and  there  more  rapidly  and  to  a 
greater  extent  according  to  local  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  personnel, 
advantages,  convenience  and  accommo- 
dations, and  above  all  sympathetic 
support,  particularly  from  the  clergy. 

It  was  hoped  that  there  would  begin 
to  be  a good  general  showing  of  results 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  in  a genera- 
tion the  Reform  would  be  Complete  and 
Stable . 

However,  quick  and  immediate  re- 
sults seemed  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
work  of  Reform  in  Church  Music  was 
brought  within  the  limitations  of  one 
individual  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 
The  results  are  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  They  correspond  with  the 
limitations  just  mentioned. 

Sacerdos. 
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Church  Music  Regulations  for  the  Diocese 

of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Issued  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt  — Bishop  of  Harrisburg 


JjTHE  Motu  Proprio  on  Sacred  Music 
^ of  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pius  X, 
was  issued  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember, 1903.  The  letter  states  clearly, 
definitely,  and  authoritatively  the  rules 
which  concern  the  music  to  be  used  in 
the  liturgical  services. 

7JTHE  binding  obligation  of  these  re- 
^ gulations  is  expressed  by  Pius  X 
in  the  following  words:  “We  do  there- 
fore publish,  motu  proprio  and  with 
certain  knowledge,  our  present  Instruc- 
tion, to  which,  as  to  a juridical  code  of 
Sacred  Music,  we  will,  with  the  fullness 
of  our  Apostolic  Authority,  that  the 
force  of  law  be  given,  and  we  do  by 
our  present  handwriting  impose  its 
scrupulous  observance  on  all.” 

ASTORS  shall  see  that  Choirmasters 
observe  the  following  directions, 
which  find  their  sanction  in  tie  letter 
of  Pius  X: — 

1.  — The  language  proper  to  the 
Roman  Church  is  Latin.  Hence  it  is 
forbidden  to  sing  anything  whatever  in 
the  vernacular  in  solemn  liturgical 
functions — much  more  to  sing  in  the 
vernacular  the  variable  or  common 
parts  of  the  Mass. 

2.  — The  liturgical  text  must  be 
sung  without  alteration  or  inversion  of 
the  words,  without  undue  repetition, 
without  breaking  syllables,  and  always 
in  a manner  intelligible  to  the  faithful 
who  listen. 

3.  — Solos  are  not  entirely  excluded 
— but  solo  singing  must  never  predom- 
inate; rather  it  should  have  the  char- 
acter of  simple  suggestion,  and  be 
strictly  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
choral  composition. 


4.  — It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  have 
bands  play  in  church,  and  only  in  a 
special  case  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ordinary  will  it  be  permissible  to  admit 
a number  of  wind  instruments,  limited 
and  well  selected. 

5.  — It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  the 
priest  at  the  altar  waiting,  on  account 
of  the  chant  or  the  music,  for  a length 
of  time  not  allowed  by  the  liturgy.  The 
Sanctus  of  the  Mass  should  be  over 
before  the  Elevation.  The  Gloria  and 
Credo  ought  to  be  relatively  short.  The 
intonations  “Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo”  and 
“Credo  in  unum  Deum”  should  not  be 
sung  by  the  choir ; it  is  not  rubrical  for 
the  choir  to  repeat  these  words  after 
they  have  been  sung  by  the  celebrant. 

6.  — The  music  is  merely  a part  of 
the  liturgy,  and  its  humble  handmaid. 

7 . — If  for  certain  reasons  the  proper 
parts  of  the  Mass  are  not  sung,  then 
they  must  be  recited  at  least  “recto 
tono”  by  one  or  more  persons  of  the 
choir.  Messrs.  .1.  Fischer  & Bro.,  7-11 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York 
City,  issue  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  in 
modern  musical  -form,  which  can  be 
sung  easily  by  any  choir  or  even  by 
two  voices. 

8.  — Whenever  the  proper  Vespers 
cannot  be  sung,  the  Vespers  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  must  be  used.  Litur- 
gical settings  of  the  Vespers  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  can  be  obtained  from 
the  various  publishers. 

9.  — The  responses  “Deo  Gratias” 
and  “Laus  Tibi,  Christe,”  should  not 
be  sung  by  the  choir. 
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23THE  following  extracts  are  from  an 
illuminating  article  on  “The  Re- 
form in  Church  Music,”  by  Justine 
Bayard  Ward . 

71 F the  principles  enunciated  in  these 
® extracts  are  kept  in  mind,  there 
will  be  a better  appreciation  of  the 
reasons  why  certain  musical  produc- 
tions are  approved  and  others  con- 
demned, in  the  subjoined  lists. 

“Church  music  is  an  act  made  up  of 
two  elements,  music  and  prayer,  and  it 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  value  of  one 
of  its  elements  tested  as  a separate 
entity.” 

“The  law  of  prayer  must  be  the  law 
of  song,  both  that  our  prayer  may  be 
good  art  and  that  our  art  may  be  good 
prayer.” 


“It  may  be  possible  to  write  beautiful 
music  to  sentiments  one  does  not  un- 
derstand, but  the  chances  are  small 
that  a composer  will  write  appropriate 
music;  and  good  art — is  the  appropri- 
ate intensified  to  an  ideal.” 

“The  laws  of  music  are,  comparativ- 
ely speaking,  so  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
laws  of  prayer  so  hard,  that  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  content  with  the 
merely  beautiful  in  our  church  music, 
and  to  drift  away  from  the  ideal  of  the 
appropriate . To  this  ideal  we  must 
return . ” 

“Music  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
merely  an  accessory;  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  ritual.” 

“Church  music  must  not  have  less 
character  than  secular  music  but  its 
character  must  be  different;  a differ- 
ence not  of  degree  but  of  kind.” 


“Prayer  and  music  must  so  combine 
as  to  make  one  art:  the  music  must 
pray,  the  prayer  must  sing.  Otherwise 
the  prayer  is  forgotten  in  the  detach- 
ed beauty  of  the  music,  or  the  music 
is  forgotten  in  the  detached  beauty  of 
the  prayer.” 

“The  true  test  of  a musical  compo- 
sition for  the  church  is,  Does  it  con- 
form to  the  law  of  prayer? — it  is  good 
art.  Does  it  seek  independent  paths  of 
edification? — it  is  bad  art.” 

“A  man  with  no  conception  of  prayer 
does  not  hesitate  to  set  to  music  words 
of  whose  meaning  he  has  not  the 
vaguest  practical  knowledge . And 
when  confronted  with  his  ignorance,  he 
cheerfully  admits  it,  adding,  as  though 
this  covered  the  whole  ground,  that  he 
knows  the  laws  of  musical  composition. 
Plainly  such  a composer  is  equipped 
for  half  his  task  only.” 


“An  impression  has  prevailed  that 
the  Gregorian  melodies,  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  their  intervals,  need 
no  study,  no  artistic  rendering;  that  all 
they  need,  in  fact,  is  to  be  spelled  out; 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  demand  not 
only  study  and  art,  but  genius.  If  a 
piece  of  modern  music  can  be  killed 
by  an  incorrect  performance,  how  much 
more  must  this  be  true  of  Chant,  with 
its  exalted  aspirations!  For  this  reason 
the  general  public  could  scarcely  fail  to 
dislike  the  Chant  in  view  of  the  shock- 
ing performances  by  which  alone  they 
have  been  able  to  hear  and  judge  its 
merits;  performances  on  the  artistic 
level  of  that  of  a school  boy  spelling  out 
Shakespeare,  or  an  ignorant  peasant 
interpreting  Dante . ” 
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SELECTIONS  RECOMMENDED  AND  AP- 
PROVED AS  BEING  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
MOTU  PROPRIO  OF  PIUS  X. 

Note — All  music  marked  with  X,  is  recom- 
mended as  being  serviceable  and  not  too 
difficult. 

Publishers  names  are  added.  Their  addresses 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

A — Unison  Masses. 

Unequal  voices  (S.  A.  B.  or  S.  T.  B.,  or  A.  T.B.) 

X — L.  Bottazzo — Short  Mass  in  unison  (Key 
of  D)  — Boston  Music  Co. 

X — P.  Magri  — Short  Mass  in  unison  (Key 
of  D)  — Boston  Music  Co. 

X — N.  A.  Montani  — Unison  Mass  (Orbis 
Factor)  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — J.  Biedermann  — Mass  of  the  B.  V.  M.  — 
J.  Fischer. 

F.  Witt  — Missa  S.  Andreae  Avellini  — 
Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

X — A.  Dress  — Unison  Mass  — J.  Fischer. 

J.  Rheinberger  — Missa  Puerorum  — M. 
Capra,  Breitkopf. 

X— C.  Dobici  — Unison  Mass  (No.  908)  — 
Boston  Music  Co. 

X — Mgr.  Newsham  — Missa  de  Beata  Maria 
Virgine  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — P.  Yon  — Missa  Pastorale  — G.  Schirmer. 
F.  Schaller  — Missa  de  Beata  — Me 
Laughlin  & Reilly. 

J.  Mandl  — Unison  Mass  Op.  16  — * 
McLaughlin  & Reilly. 

X — E.  Bottigliero  — Mass  in  honor  of  St. 
Ciro  — J.  Fischer. 

A.  Bottazzo  — Op.  130,  Mass  in  honor 
of  St.  Helen  — J.  Fischer. 

B — Masses  for  two-part  chorus 
I.  Equal  voices — (S.  A.  or  T . B.) 

X — A.  Mauro  — Mass  in  F — Oliver  Ditson. 

F.  Capocci  — Missa  Regina  Angelorum  — 
M.  Capra  (Breitkopf). 

X— M.  Haller  — Third  Mass  Op.  7 — G. 
Schirmer. 

A.  Bottazzo  — Missa  in  Bb  — G.  Schir- 
mer. 

X — J.  Rheinberger  — Mass  in  A.  Op.  126  — 

G.  Schirmer. 

X — Monsignor  Newsham  — Missa  de  Beata 
Maria  Virgine  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Missa  in  honor  of  S.  Caroli 
F.  Pustet. 

X — C.  Gounod  — Convent  Mass  (Edited  by 
May)  — G.  Schirmer. 

F.  Witt  — Missa  Exultet  — J.  Fischer. 

I.  Wilkens  — Mass  in  honor  of  the  Child 
Jesus  — J.  Fischer. 

J.  Singenberger  — Missa  in  honor  St. 
Aloysii  — f!  Pustet. 

H.  Blasel  — Op.  8-No  13  A.  — McLaugh- 
lin & Reilly, 

J.  Singenberger — Mass  in  D — J.  Fischer. 
X— J.  Gubing  — Mass  in  G.  (Bar  ad  lib)  — 
J.  Fischer. 

X— G.  E.  Stehle  — Missa  “Salve  Regina”  — 
F.  Pustet  or  J.  Fischer. 


X — Leo  P.  Manzetti  — Mass  in  hon.  Holy 
Rosary  — Leo  P.  Manzetti. 

J.  Mitterer  — Missa  “S.  Nominis  Mariae” 
J.  Fischer. 

C — Unequal  voices  for  three-part  chorus. 
Equal  voices — (Soprano,  2nd,  Sop  and  Alto). 
X — J.  Rheinberger  — Op.  126  — M.  Capra 
Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

Rene  Becker  — Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ca- 
therine — J.  Fischer. 

F.  Schaller  — Missa  Jesu  Corona  Virgi- 
num  — F.  Pustet. 

L.  Ebner  — Missa  in  hon.  SS.  Trinitas 
F.  Pustet. 

P.  Griesbacher  — Missa  S.  Raphaelis 
Arch.  — Schwann -J.  Fischer. 

X — Casciolini  — Mass  for  three  equal  voices 
— Pustet. 

(Luck’s  Collection  II) 

X — A.  Lotti  — Mass  for  three  equal  voices 
— Pustet. 

(Luck’s  Collection  II) 

Unequal  voices  (S.  A.  B.  or  S.  T.  B.  or 
or  A.  T.  B. 

I.  Bonvin  — Missa  in  hon.  SS.  Cordis 
Jesu  (S.  A.  B.)  — J.  Singenberger. 

J.  Gubing  — Mass  in  C (S.  A.  B.)  — 
J.  Fischer. 

M.  Haller  — Missa  Assumpta  est  (S.  A. 
B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Missa  Pontificalis  (S.  T.  B.) 
— G.  Ricordi. 

X — Ravanello  — Missa  Patrem  Omnipotentem 
(A.  T.  B.)  — Schwann -J.  Fischer. 

P.  J.  Vranken  — Missa  Festiva  (S.  T. 
B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

X — P.  A.  Yon  — Missa  in  G.  in  honor  B. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  (S.  T.  B.)  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — A.  Lotti  — Mass  in  C (A.  T.  B.)  — M. 

Capra  (Breitkopf  & Hartel). 

X— P.  A.  Yon  — Missa  Melodica  (S.  T.  B.) 
J.  Fischer. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Missa  Pontificalis  No.  2 (S. 
T.  B.)  — G.  Ricordi. 

D.  Therm ignon  — Missa  “Te  Rogamus 
Domine’’  (A.  T.  B.)  — M.  Capra  — 
Fischer) . 

A.  Wiltberger  — Missa  in  honor  S.  Seba- 
stiani  (A.  T.  B.)  — Breitkopf  & Har. 

F.  Capocci  — Missa  Mater  Amabilis  (A. 
T.  B.)  — M.  Capra  (Breitkopf  & Hartel. 
P.  J.  Wranken  — . Missa  Festiva  (S.  T.  B.) 
J.  Fischer. 

X — Th.  Dubois  — Mass  in  B Minor  (S.  T.  B.) 

G.  Schirmer. 

(French  publication), 
in  conformity  with  the  Motu  Proprio 
(dedicated  to  the  choir  of  the  Rheims 
Cathedral) . 

D — Masses  for  four-part  chorus. 

Mixed  voices  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

F.  Capocci  — Missa  Virgo  Clemens  — M. 
Capra  (Breitkopf  & Hartel). 

M.  Filke  — Missa  Solemnis  in  hon  of  Our 
Lady  of- Lourdes  — J.  Fischer. 

X — A.  Mancinelli  — Missa  in  hon.  B.  V.  M. 
Auxilium  Christianorum  (M.  Capra  — B. 
& Hart. 
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X — O.  Ravanello  — Missa  sexta  in  hon.  St. 
Joseph  — (M.  Capra)  B.  & H. 

J.  Renner,  Jr.  — Missa  Solemnis  (Op.  30) 
(M.  Capra)  B.  & H. 

X — Ch.  Gounod  — Missa  Choralis  (Messe  So- 
lennelle  No.  4 — G.  Schirmer. 

Rene  Becker  — Mass  in  hon.  St.  Barbara 
— J.  Fischer 

X— Fr.  Witt  — Missa  in  hon.  S.  Ambrosii  — 

F.  Pustet. 

C.  A.  Bossi  Mass  in  hon.  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  — Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

M.  Filke  — Mass  in  hon.  of  St.  Anthony 
Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

X — R.  A.  Turton  — Mass  in  honor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  — J.  Fischer. 

R.  A.  Turton  — Missa  Solemnis  — J. 
Fischer. 

X — A.  Bartschmid  — Mass  of  the  Holy  Cross 
— Boston  Music  Co. 

X — N.  A.  Montani  — Missa  Solemnis  — G. 
Schirmer. 

X — Monsignor  Newsham  — Missa  de  Beata 
Maria  Virgine  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — J.  Rheinberger  — Mass  in  A (Op.  126)  — 

G.  Schirmer. 

J.  Singenberger  — Mass  in  honor  of  St. 
Joseph  — J.  Fischer. 

L.  Perosi  — Missa  Patriarchalis  — J. 
Fischer. 

J.  Mitterer  — Missa  in  hon.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  — J.  Fischer. 

X — P.  A.  Yon  — Mass  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Jeanne  d’Arc  — G.  Schirmer. 

G.  G.  Garofalo  — Mass  in  D — Boston 
Music  Co. 

C.  G.  Garofalo  — Mass  in  F — Boston 
Music  Co. 

Caesare  Dobici  — Missa  Solemnis  (Diffi- 
cult) — Boston  Music  Co. 

X — M.  Haller  — Missa  tertia  Op.  7.  (B)  — 

F.  Pustet. 

L.  Hasler  — Missa  Secunda  (Edited  by 
Witt)  — J.  Fischer. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Missa  “Benedicamus  Domino” 

G.  Ricordi. 

L.  Perosi  — “Missa  Eucharistica”  — G. 
Ricordi. 

J.  Rheinberger  — Mass  in  C.  (Op.  169) 
— J.  Fischer. 

X — J.  G.  E.  Stehle  — Missa  “Salve  Regina” 
J.  Fischer  or  F.  Pustet. 

Ign.  Mitterer  — Mass  in  honor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  — J.  Fischer. 

F.  X.  Witt  — Missa  “Exultet”  — J.  Fi- 
scher or  F.  Pustet: 

Masses  in  polyphonic  style  (Unaccompanied). 
(For  experienced  choirs  only). 

Palestrina — Complete  Collection  — Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. 

Palestrina  — Masses  and  Motets  (Edited 
by  Haberl)  — Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

Vittoria  — Masses  and  Motets  (Edited  by 
Haberl)  — Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

Palestrina  — “Missa  Brevis”  (Edited  by 
F.  Damrosch.  — G.  Schirmer. 

Croce  — Masses  (Edited  by  Haberl) 
— Breitkopf  & Hartel. 


Musica  Divina  — A Collection  of  Masses 
and  Motets  by  writers  of  the  classical 
period  (unaccompanied  works)  Proske 
Editor  and  compiler.  — F.  Pustet. 
Luck  Collection  of  Masses  and  Motets  — 
Braun,  Leipsic. 

(Can  be  obtained  through  Fischer 
Breitkopf  or  Pustet) . 

Al.  Rhode  — Missa  “Bone  Pastor”  — A. 
Rhode. 

N.  Elsenheimer  — Missa  in  hon.  B.  V.  M. 
— Boston  Music  Co. 

B.  O.  Klein  — Missa  de  Nativitate  Domini 
J.  Fischer. 

..E — Masses  for  Male  Chorus 
(Tenors  and  Basses) . 

For  Unison  chorus — See  Unison  List 
given  above. 

1.  For  two  and  three  part  chorus 

(T.  B.  & T.  T.  B.) 

X — A.  L.  Gabert,  — Mass  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (T.  T.  B. ) (Second  Choir  or 
Baritone  solo)  — G.  Schirmer. 

J.  Singenberger  — Mass  in  hon.  St. 
Stanislaus  (T.  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

P.  Branchina  — Mass  in  hon.  St.  Agatha 
(T.  T.  B.)  J.  Fischer. 

X — O . Ravanello  — Mass  for  three  male  voices 
(T.  T.  B.)  (in  hon.  of  St.  Orestes)  — 
J.  Fischer. 

X — G.  Cicognani  — Mass  in  hon.  St.  Cecilia 
G.  Schirmer. 

C.  A.  Boss!  — Mass  in  hon.  St.  Abundii 
— M.  Capra  (Breitkopf  & Hartel 

G.  Ferrata  — Mass  in  hon.  SS.  Rosarii, 
B.  V.  M.  (T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

X— Ig.  Mitterer  — Op.  18A.  Missa  SS.  Nomi- 
nis Jesu  (T.  B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

Ig.  Mitterer  — Op.  33  Missa  de  S.  Cruce 
(T.  T.  B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

Ig.  Mitterer  — Op.  123  Missa  S.  Gregorii 
Magni  (T.  B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

Ig.  Mitterer  — Op.  141  Missa  in  hon.  S. 
Nominis  Mariae  (T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

O.  Ravanello  — Op.  32  Missa  in  hon.  S. 
Petri  Orseoli  (T.  T.  B.)  — Capra  (B. 
& H.) 

O.  Ravanello  — No.  967  Missa  Solemnis 
S.  Laurentii  (T.  T.  B.)  Capra  (B.  & H.) 

X — J.  G.  E.  Stehle  — Missa  “Salve  Regina” 
(T.  T.  B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

G.  Terrabugio  — Missa  in  hon.  della 
Madonna  (T.  T.  B.)  — M.  Capra  (B. 
& H.) 

P.  A.  Yon  — Mass  “Dilectus  meus  mihi” 
(T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

L.  Perosi  — Missa  “Te  Deum  Laudamus” 
(T.  B.)  — G.  Ricordi. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Missa  Davidica  (T.  T.  B. ) — 
G . Ricordi . 

J.  Biedermann  — Missa  in  hon.  B.  Mariae 
(T.  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

F.  X.  Witt  — Missa  in  hon.  S.  Ambrosii 
(T.  T.  B.)  F.  Pustet. 

E.  Bottigliero  — Op.  60  Mass  in  hon.  St. 
Rose  de  Lima.  — J.  Fischer. 

M.  Hohnerlein  — Op.  40  A.  Mass  in  hon. 
St.  Augustine  (T.  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 


(Continued  on  page  99). 
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Hfrmri  from  tljr  standpoint  of  a Qinrraan  lirwtor. 

(Concluded). 


n|T  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
® to  enter  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the 
Boy  Choir  question,  about  which  much  has 
already  been  said  in  the  “Catholic  Choir- 
mas  ter."  Yet  a few  reflections  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 


^JJANY  a well-meant  attempt  made  in  recent 
years  with  boy  choirs  resulted  in  a flat 
failure,  because  the  choirmaster  was  not 
equal  to  the  task.  To  insure  success  in  this 
matter  one  must  understand  the  boy’s  voice 
and  the  boy’s  nature,  combining  proper  vocal 
training  with  that  considerate  treatment  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  which  wins  the  boy’s 
interest,  respect  and  love.  Vocal  teachers  in 
general  have  their  own  views  and  methods, 
largely  the  result  of  experience,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  a diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  training  the 
boy  voice.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  that,  unless 
the  choirmaster  is  able  to  eliminate  all 
coarseness,  screaming,  undue  force  and  heavi- 
ness from  the  singing  of  his  boys,  so  as  to 
render  their  tones  pleasing  and  mellow  and 
their  voices  flexible,  his  choir  will  be  anything 
but  an  attraction  or  an  aid  to  devotion.  It 
devolves  on  him  to  see  that  his  boys,  avoiding 
all  rigidity  of  the  muscles  (throat  and  jaws), 
are  taught  proper  breath  control,  pure 
enunciation  of  vowels  with  good,  resonant 
tone  quality,  skilful  blending  of  the  registers 
and  distinct  articulation  of  consonants.  This, 
of  course,  demands  regular  and  continued 
practice,  and  some  experience  will  be  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  choirmaster,  before  the 
best  results  are  obtained. 


REAT  the  boy  civilly,  for  he,  too,  has 
V feelings  which  are  usually  very  keen.  If 
he  is  of  such  a disposition  that  civil  treatment 
is  of  no  avail,  do  not  retain  him  in  the  choir. 
It  will  be  somebody  else’s  business — not  the 
choirmaster’s — to  change  his  disposition,  if 
that  can  be  done  at  all.  Docility  is  indispens 
able  in  a choir  boy.  However,  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  boy’s  age  and  restless 


activity,  his  little  imperfections,  his  thought- 
lessness. He  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the 
mature  reflection  and  composure  of  an  adult. 
Keep  him  busy  while  at  work,  but  do  not  try 
to  force  him  roughly.  Encourage  him;  correct 
his  faults  gently;  give  him  praise  when  he 
deserves  it;  endeavor  to  win  him.  When  once 
you  have  his  good  will  and  he  realizes  that 
he  is  making  progress  to  your  satisfaction,  he 
will  bring  almost  any  sacrifice  for  you. 
Maintain  discipline,  but  in  doing  so  let  your 
motto  always  be:  “Fortiter  in  re,  suaviter 
in  modo.’’ 


JTT  HIS  article  has  already  assumed  such 
^ proportions  as  to  become  an  imposition 
on  the  kind  indulgence  of  very  many  among 
my  readers,  to  whom  1 am  far  from  revealing 
anything  new.  The  object,  however,  of  the 
foregoing  lengthy  remarks  was  not  to  enlighten 
the  expert,  but  to  give  useful  (perhaps  needful) 
information  to  the  uninformed.  For  a correct 
understanding  and  a just  estimate  of  the 
choirmaster’s  real  office  must  be  arrived  at  on 
both  sides,  before  we  may  expect  applicants 
and  incumbents,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work, 
and  the  clergy,  on  the  other,  to  take  the  proper 
stand  on  the  question  of  remuneration. 


31TST  what  the  amount  of  that  compensation 
should  be,  can  hardly  be  determined 
according  to  an  absolute  norm;  it  must  depend 
to  a great  extent  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  But  as  the  office  should 
not  be  made  a “side  issue’’  in  a parish  of  any 
size,  so  the  income  should  not  be  a mere 
pittance.  And  if — I will  not  say,  a business 
man,  but — the  average  man  with  ordinary 
tact,  whose  interests  concern  nobody  but 
himself  and  family,  expects  to  realize  enough 
from  his  work,  over  and  above  his  expenses, 
to  secure  a comfortable  living  with  a surplus 
for  incidentals,  for  old  age  and  “a  rainy  day,” 
why  should  a choirmaster,  whose  wrorth  to  a 
parish  cannot  even  be  estimated  in  dollai  s 
and  cents,  fare’  worse?  What  wonder  that  he 
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pay  little  attention  to  choir  matters,  if  forced 
to  Rive  most  of  it  to  other  ways  of  gaining 
a livelihood?  Here,  as  in  other  things,  cheap 
wages  mean  cheap  service. 


OW,  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  of 
^ my  meaning,  1 have  an  important  con- 
sideration to  offer  in  favor  of  my  bi  other 
priests,  yet  without  any  intention  whatever  to 
question  or  minimize  the  binding  force  of  the 
Motu  Proprio,  which  most  assuredly  binds  in 
conscience.  I believe  it  would  be  entirely 
wrong  to  arraign  the  cleigy,  as  if  they  were 
knowingly  and  wilfully  unjust  towards  their 
organists,  or  guilty  of  malicious  opposition  to 
the  church  music  reform.  The  supposition, 
of  course,  always  is  that  they  are  not  deliber- 
ately disobeying  any  special  orders  of  the 
Bishop  (e.  g.  by  permitting  the  use  of  Masses 
or  other  music  which  he  may  have  expressly 
forbidden  by  name),  when  it  is  plainly  in 
their  power  to  observe  the  law.  My  own 
experience  has  taught  me  that,  as  a class, 
our  priests,  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  Pius  X,  and  they  do  so  as  soon 
as  this  is  made  possible  for  them. 


OME  with  parishes  in  good  financial  cir- 
cumstances.  and  others  not  so  fortunate 
financially  (when  a considerable  sacrifice  is 
required,  are  employing  organists  of  the  best 
type  and  encouraging  the  movement  in  every 
possible  way.  Others,  either  priest-musicians 
or  sufficiently  equipped  for  the  purpose,  are 
doing  noble  work,  especially  in  smaller 
parishes,  acting  practically  as  their  own 
choirmasters  in  default  of  their  ability  to  pay 
competent  salaries.  There  is  another  c’ass, 
having  the  best  of  will,  but  hampered  by  a 
double  disadvantage — want  of  funds  and  lack 
of  musical  knowledge — , who  because  practic- 
ally unable  to  help  themselves,  have  not 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired.  This 
class  comprises  the  majority  of  our  present 
pastors;  because  the  majority  of  our  parishes 
(at  least,  in  this  diocese,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  this  entire  section,  excepting 
the  larger  cities  and  a few  farming  commu- 
nities) are  neither  large  nor  well-to-do,  and 
because  musicians  in  the  priesthood  are 
exceptions.  Such  parishes  are  usually  glad 
enough  to  be  able  to  support  a pastor  and  a 
school,  if  a school  is  possible  at  all. 


ffjrjUT”,  you  may  ask,  “what  excuse  can  be 
*»■  offered  for  those  pastors  of  large 
parishes  who  cannot  plead  poverty  or  inability, 


and  yet  in  an  effort  to  avoid  expenses  make 
organists  and  choir  the  first  victims  of  their 
economy  to  the  detriment  of  church  music?” 
No  excuse,  perhaps,  that  would  justify  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  such  a procedure. 
This  is  false  economy,  but  apparently  they 
have  not  as  yet  perceived  it  to  be  such.  And 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  their 
action  without  having  to  accuse  them  of 
malice  aforethought. 

yt  ASTORS  of  larger  parishes  are  usually 
4P  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  the  elder 
clergy.  We  must  not  forget  that  our  priests 
w ho  w ere  ordained  . between  25  and  50  years 
ago,  had  not  the  same  advantages  in  musical 
matters,  whether  at  school  or  out  of  school, 
as  the  children  of  the  present  day.  Boys 
especially  were  hardly  recognized  as  fit 
subjects  for  a singing  class,  and,  if  chosen 
at  all,  they  had  positively  to  be  the  happy 
possessors  of  “good  voices.”  Having  acquired 
no  taste  for  music  and  no  musical  perception 
as  children,  they  were  not  prepared  to  derive 
much  profit  from  the  musical  instructions 
given  in  the  seminary — such  as  these  were 
at  that  time  in  many  places — , and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  newly  ordained  were  sent 
out  to  their  missions  in  countless  cases  with 
barely  the  ability  to  sing  what  is  absolutely 
required  of  a priest  at  the  altar.  They  have 
been  accustomed  for  years,  beginning  with 
their  first  poor  charges  to  hire  someone 
“to*  play  the  organ”  and  leisurely  “practise” 
a little  figured  music  once  a week  with  the 
singers,  if  any  of  these  should  deign  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  And  surely  these  good 
pastors  had  crosses  and  troubles  enough  with 
the  old-time  mixed  choirs  of  those  days.  For 
if  not  annoyed  by  discordant  tones,  they  were 
everlastingly  bothered  with  the  discord  of 
envious  bickerings  and  quarrels  which  it 
usually  fell  to  their  lot  to  settle.  Ajid  now 
of  a sudden  they  are  confronted  with  the  new 
problem  of  the  accomplished  choirmaster, 
introducing  so  many  new  things  and  wanting 
so  much  more  pay,  who  will  shoulder  all  the 
responsibility  if  given  full  authority  ! 
Theoretically  they  know  what  a choirmaster 
is,  but  how  can  they  be  expected  to  know 
what  all  the  details  of  his  work  are  in  the 
concrete,  his  previous  preparation,  his  cares 
and  difficulties,  the  time,  labor,  diplomacy 
and  patience  demanded  ever  afterwards?! 
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JUST  one  instance.  It  is  hard  for  them  to 
associate  the  idea  of  music  with  that  of 
labor, — to  distinguish  between  music  as  a 
pastime  and  musiq  as  a profession.  Does  not 
the  organist  himself  assure  them  that  he 
“plays”  the  organ?  And  yet  would  not  “work 
the  organ”  more  frequently  express  the  truth? 
It  is  a distinct  pleasure  to  manipulate  the 
pipe  organ  when  one  is  in  the  mood  and  has 
nothing  to  disturb  him.  Hours  will  almost 
seem  minutes.  But  whether  he  is  In  the  mood 
or  not — regardless  of  other  untoward  circum- 
stances— the  church  organist  must  play,  when 
the  time  comes.  On  some  Sundays  he  may 
be  obliged  to  start  playing  at  a Sodality  Mass; 
then  he  plays  at  a Children's  Mass;  then  a{ 
High  Mass,  and  finally  at  Vespers  (Liturgical 
Vespers — as  they  should  be)  and  at  Benediction 
services.  This  alone  means  hours  of  physical 
exertion  and  mental  concentration.  It  means, 
moreover,  the  “tuning  up”  of  his  singers 
before  Mass,  their  control  and  direction  during 
services,  the  . nervous  tension  (so  easily 
brought  on  by  anxiety  that  the  singers  may 
do  well,  when  he  knows  that  the  weather, 
colds  and  a dozen  other  causes  are  liable  to 
disappoint  his  expectations)  and  a score  of 
minor  incidents,  usual  on  such  occasions,  that 
may  severely  test  his  patience . At  such 
times  the  organist  “works”  the  organ;  but 
who,  except  the  organist  himself,  realizes  it?! 
And  this  is  only  what  he  does  after  a long 
and  laborious  preparation . Should  it  be  a 

matter  of  surprise,  if  some  of  the  clergy 
fail  to  see  the  need  of  higher  salaries  for 
organists? 

ADD  to  this  that  the  pastors  frequently 
meet  with  pronounced  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  hear  much  unfavorable 
comment  on  “the  new  order  of  things” 
(especially  on  the  Requiem  (?)  which  the 
Pope  wants  sung  on  feast-days),  and  convin- 
ced in  their  own  minds  that  “in  their  parishes” 
all  prospects  of  success  are  hopeless,  they 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  risk  an 
attempt.  Left  to  themselves  they  see  nothing 
but  difficulties;  the  way  to  overcome  these, 
they  are  unable  to  see.  If  they  realized  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  after  a comparatively 
short  time  the  vexatious  objectors  would  be 
just  as  anxious  NOT  to  return  to  the  “old 
order  of  things,”  pastors  would  proceed  with 
more  confidence. 


GAIN,  there  may  be  the  disappointment 
of  having  already  made  a start,  which, 
because  premature  or  badly  managed  or  lack- 
ing the  proper  facilities,  came  to  naught.  The 
pastor  concerned  is  discouraged,  and  so  are 
all  the  others  in  his  neighborhood.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  has  been  no  diocesan  legislation 
of  any  kind  on  the  matter — not  even  a mention 
of  it — and  this  possibly  for  reasons  that 
seemed  good  to  the  authorities.  But  the  con- 
sequence is  that  a zealous  pastor  who  starts 
on  his  own  initiative,  is  at  once  confronted 
with  interminable  complaints  and  harassing 
objections.  “Why,”  the  people  ask,  “must  we 
submit  to  this  imposition,  if  the  other  parishes 
about  us  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please?” 

OU  may  say:  “But  all  these  things  do  not 
annul  the  plain  obligation  which  the 
Motu  Proprio  places  upon  the  clergy.”  Be 
it  so.  Yet  they  illustrate  some  of  the  predica- 
ments which  make  the  pastors  hesitate,  and 
they  go  to  show  that  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  clergy  does  not  necessarily  argue  ill 
will.  To  proceed  under  such  circumstances 
requires  action  more  or  less  heroic,  such  as 
that  of  a very  worthy  pastor — not  a musician — 
whose  enthusiastic  work  for  the  cause  of 
church  music,  as  well  as  phenomenal  success 
in  his  own  parish  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  for  years.  Ten  years  ago  I had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  interesting  lecture 
in  which  he  described  how  he  had  cleared 
the  organ-loft  dismissing  both  organist  and 
a fine,  though  quarrelsome,  mixed  choir  of 
the  old  type  on  an  occasion  when  they  were 
implicated  in  one  of  their  usuaj  wrangles.  He 
met  with  a veritable  storm  of  indignation 
from  the  membeis  of  the  parish,  for,  even  if 
not  liturgical  and  churchly,  from  a purely 
musical  standpoint  the  choir  was  considered 
excellent.  But  being  determined  to  follow  the 
Motu  Proprio  in  every  detail,  he  started  at 
once  with  the  “new  order  of  things,”  procur- 
ing a competent  choirmaster,  whose  work  with 
the  men  and  boys  soon  began  to  show  good 
results.  Gradually  the  storm  subsided.  In 
about  two  years  a splendid  liturgical  choir, 
which  the  parish  would  not  exchange  for  the 
one  he  had  dismissed,  was  attracting  the 
people  to  his  services  and  spreading  devotion 
by  means  of  its  beautiful  rendition  of  true 
church  music,  figured  as  well  as  Gregorian. 
“And,”  he  added,  “if  the  Archbishop  removed 
me  to-morrow  to  another  parish  where  I 
found  the  same  state  of  affairs  and  would 
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have  to  face  the  same  troubles,  I would  do 
the  very  same  thing  again.  I would  brave 
the  battle  and,  starting  from  the  beginning, 
do  all  of  this  Work  over  again.  So  well  am  I 
satisfied  with  the  results  achieved!”  He  has 
a model  choir,  a model  school  and  a model 
parish;  and  the  dove  of  peace  hovers  over 
the  community  to  the  lasting  joy  of  the  pastor! 

eyr  OT  all  pastors  are  possessed  of  such 
JmI  heroic  courage.  But  I have  faith  enough 
in  the  good  will  and  sincerity  of  my  confreres, 
as  well  as  their  sense  of  justice,  to  believe 
that,  once  they  have  recognized  a choir- 
master’s true  value  and  have  mastered  the 
problem  of  ways  and  means,  the  question  of 
compensation  with  all  that  concerns  the 
church  music  reform  will  receive  their  prompt 
and  favorable  attention.  Let  the  pastor, 
after  placing  the  choirmaster  in  full  control, 
work  in  harmony  with  him;  let  him,  avoiding 
both  absolute  indifference  and  undue  inter- 
ference, manifest  a warm-hearted  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  choir,  and  he  will  soon  ap- 
preciate the  change. 


yjTHE  question  now  arises:  What  can  be  done 
V to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  choirmaster  problem?  Without  pur- 
porting to  offer  a satisfactory  solution  which 
would  cover  the  question  entirely,  I venture 
to  make  a few  suggestions  that  may  help  io 
pave  the  way. 


1.  FIRST  OF  ALL  AND  AT  ALL  TIMES 

to  insure  any  considerable  observance  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  a)  the  united  efforts  and  mutual 
co-operation  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
Bishops,  priests  and  choirmasters  will  be 
absolutely  indispensable;  ; b)  choirmasters 
must  have  at  least  the  knowledge  and  ability 
required  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  Papal 
regulations,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  the 
particular  parishes  which  they  serve. 

2.  FOR  THE  PRESENT,  should  the  choir- 
master be  wanting  in  this  regard,  a change 
may,  or  may  not,  be  necessary,  a)  In  the 
first  supposition,  no  pew  organist  should  be 
engaged  who  is  not  able  to  give  proof  of  his 
efficiency  either  by  means  of  a diploma  or 
certificate  from  the  college  of  which  he  is 
a graduate,  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent 
judges  in  this  matter,  b)  If,  in  the  second 


supposition,  the  choirmaster  is  retained,  he 
should  be  required  to  make  up  for  his  deficien- 
cy in  the  best  possible  manner,  e.g.  by 
attending  a Summer  School  or  by  private 
instruction  and  study.  A diocesan  director 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  give  such 
instruction  himself,  and  he  may  thereby  do 
a great  amount  of  good  for  organists  and 
religious  communities.  For  we  must  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Sisters,  whether  as. teachers  in 
the  schools  or  as  organists  in  the  smaller 
country  parishes,  where  a men’s  choir  is  not 
yet  possible.  They  should  be  given  every 
advantage  to  familiarize  themselves  with,  at 
least,  Gregorian  Chant  and  Church  Hymns  in 
figured  music.  Yet  single-handed  and  alone 
a diocesan  director  cannot  well  take  the 
place  of  a school  for  organists  for  more  than 
one  reason,  especially  where  the  churches  are 
widely  separated  by  distance  and  scattered 
over  a large  territory. 

2.  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  means  should  be 
taken  to  facilitate  the  proper  training  of 
organists  and  choirmasters  and,  .besides,  to 
provide  places  for  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  fail  to  qualify  themselves.  Here 
1 confess  to  a certain  diffidence,  which  causes 
me  to  leave  this  point  to  wiser  heads  for 
ultimate  solution.  Such  facilities  for  organists 
(as  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article)  are  offered  in  some  places,  and  they 
have  increased. 

AN  important  step  in  this  direction,  one 
that  deserves  the  highest  commendation, 
is  the  Summer  School  of  Church  Music  (now 
under  the  auspices  bf  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  of  America)  which  the  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti,  Mus.  D.,  has  been  veiy  ably 
conducting  for  several  seasons  at  Baltimore. 
A practical  and  comprehensive  course  of 
church  music  in  all  its  phases  is  given  to  the 
students,  who  with  the  aid  of  private  lessons 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  voice  culture  etc. 
are  enabled  to  equip  themselves  fully  for  the 
performance  of  a choirmaster’s  duties.  Cer- 
tificates w-ere  given  this  summer  to  those  who 
successfully  completed  the  course  after  being 
in  attendance  for  the  past  two  years.  Father 
Manzetti  hopes  to  make  the  school  a per- 
manent institution  with  the  power,  eventually 
obtained  from  the  Holy  See,  to  confer  degrees. 
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jrtUT  if  facilities  for  organists  are  increasing, 
B the  demand  for  such  organists  is  also 
growing;  and  grow  it  must,  so  that  further 
provision  becomes  a necessity  for  the  various 
dioceses.  The  matter  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion and  might  be  discussed  with  profit  at 
the  Society’s  conventions  or  in  the  columns 
of  this  Periodical,  although  its  final  solution 
in  detail  must  be  left  to  each  diocese  or 
province.  For  they  are  the  only  judges  of 
their  own  means  and  circumstances,  and  we 
are  not  presuming  to  dictate  to  them  in  any 
manner  whatever. 


jjrHE  October  (1915)  number  of  the  “Catholic 
w Choirmaster”  contained  a very  ap- 
propriate communication  on  this  subject  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Bartschmid,  of  Cincinnati, 
advocating  the  establishment  of  Diocesan 
Schools  of  Church  Music.  The  plan  is  an 
excellent  one  in  itself,  and  for  present  pur- 
poses the  need  of  diocesan  schools  for  organ- 
ists seems  to  be  imperative.  Reports  have 
it  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  For  a large  city, 
like  Chicago,  with  its  great  number  of 
Churches  and  facilities  of  all  kinds,  where 
the  students  have  quick  and  easy  access  to 
the  college,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  or  success  of  the  undertaking.  And 
this  applies  to  the  case  of  students  who  are 


holding  positions  as  well  as  to  that  of  others 
who  have  nothing  to  prevent  their  prolonged 
absence  from  home. 

UT  where  the  parishes  of  a diocese  are 
10  thinly  scattered  over  a large  area,  far 
apart  and  without  similar  facilities  of  trans- 
portation etc., — net  to  mention  scanty  funds 
of  pastors,  parishes  and  organists  who  are 
following  other  pursuits  to  gain  a livelihood — , 
the  obstacles  are  greater.  At  all  events,  it  is 
refreshing  to  witness  the  beginning  of  such 
a movement,  which  will  be  watched  with 
universal  interest.  May  It  prosper!  And  may 
God  speed  the  day  when  no  church  will  any 
longer  resound  with  the  ungodly  trash  that 
has  disgraced  the  services  of  so  many  in  past 
years;  when  no  organ  will  continue  to  sigh 
and  squirm  under  the  pressure  of  an 
£ la  piano-forte  manipulation;  when  no  con- 
gregation will  imagine  the  office  of  church 
music  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a brass  band 
at  a picnic — to  enliven  the  occasion:  but  when 
everywhere  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  music 
will  enhance  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  liturgy  and,  filling  the  Catholic  world 
with  deep  devotion,  vindicate  the  noble  aims, 
teachings  and  regulations  of  that  grand — but 
much  abused  and  sadly  misunderstood — 
document,  the  Motu  Proprio  of  the  immortal 
Pius  X ! ! 


HYMNS 


On  Christmas  and  Easter  all  Protestant- 
dom  joins  in  hymns  taken  from  Holy  Church. 

Here  comes  an  army  of  children  from 
protestant  Sunday  schools  singing  an  old,  old 
melody  with  words  as  3weet  and  fresh  as  the 
children’s  voices,  words  that  come  down  to 
us  from  that  piteous,  pitiful  crusade  of  the 
children,  an  expedition  so  fraught  with  heroic 
faith  and  endurance  so  splendid  a failure  and. 
so  noble  an  inspiration  that  the  memory  of 
it  must  never  fade.  This  is  the  hymn  the 
children  sang  in  their  brave  march  to  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  pure  and  true  and  childlike 
as  if  they  made  it  up  as  they  trudged  along: 

“Fair  are  the  meadows,  fairer  still  the 

(woodland, 

Robed  in  the  blooming  garb  of  spring,  ^ 
Jesus  Is  fairer,  Jesus  is  purer, 

Who  makes  the  woful  heart  to  sing.” 

All  the  little  protestants  know  and  love  this 
hymn,  but  step  round  the  corner,  what  are 
the  children  there  in  the  Catholic  school 
singing? 


"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  to  the  tune  of 
"Santa  Lucia,”  a Neapolitan  street  song! 

"It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children’s  bread 
and  cast  it  away.”  Indeed,  those  who  refuse 
a place  at  the  Master’s  table  are  welcome 
to  the  crumbs  that  fall  therefrom,  but  our 
children  are  asking  for  bread  and  we  have 
been  giving  them — not  stones,  nothing  so  sub- 
stantial— sponges . 

A good  hymn  must  be  singable;  to  attain 
that  end  it  must  be  simple  and  direct  in 
statement  melodious  in  expression,  and  perfect 
in  rhythm.  It  need  not  be  great  poetry,  but 
it  must  be  good  verse,  otherwise  it  should 
have  no  place  in  our  hymnals.  Needless  to 
say  these  very  simple  rules  have  been  entirely 
ignored  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  quite 
as  much  of  a problem  how  to  get  the  bad 
hymns  out  of  the  way  as  it  is  to  secure  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  good  ones. 

J.  C.  D. 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  in 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like.— The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin,”— While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  difTer  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  M'Usic  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


Catholic  Organ  Student  would  like  to  assist 
in  Church  in  exchange  for  organ  practice  in 
New  York  City.  — Address: 

J.  O.  HINZE 

GUILMANT  ORGAN  SCHOOL 

44.,W\,12th  St’  New  York  City. 

Ad 
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THE  “Church  Music  Regulations”  for  the 
Diocese  of  Harrisburg  containing  a list 
of  approved  music  and  music  not  permitted 
to  be  sung,  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
work  of  this  kind  issued  by  any  diocese  in 
the  country.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McDevitt 
(formerly  Superintentent  of  Parochial  Schools, 
Philadelphpia,)  has  been  known  as  a courage- 
ous innovator  and  his  wide  experience  in 
educational  matters  gives  additional  weight  to 
(the  statements  made  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  pamphlet.  The  “Catholic  Choir- 
master” deems  it  a privilege  to  be  able  to 
reprint  the  work,  the  first  installment  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The 
publication  of  this  white  and  black  list  is 
bound  to  have  some  influence  on  church 
music  conditions  not  only  in  the  Harrisburg 
diocese  but  throughout  the  country  in 
general . 


OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  a short 
paragraph  which  appeared  recently  in 
a St.  Louis  Catholic  paper  which  announced 
that  an  organist  of  a certain  church  had  just 
returned  from  a professional  trip  to  New 
York  where  he  secured  new  music  for  his 
choir,  newly  organized  and  which  was  “affili- 
ated with  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of 
America.” 

THIS  would  in  itself  sound  harmless 
enough  but  considering  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character  of  music  published 
by  the  organist  in  question  it  behooves  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  to  repudiate  any  such 
connection . 

THIS  organist  has  written  a Mass  a copy 
of  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  The 
printed  slip  accompanying  the  composition 
announces  that  the  Mass  is  “New,  highly 
dramatic  and  modern.”  “In  point  of  style,  it 
is  a compromise  between  the  austere  ancient 
and  that  of  a reverent  yet  brilliant  modernism 
inspired  by  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  X:  ‘In 
Christ  all  things  shall  be  renewed!’  Send  for 
a sample  copy.”  Etc. 

AS  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mass  is  a brilliant 
example  of  that  style  which  the  saintly 
Pius  X attempted  to  cast  out  from  the  church 
and  here  we  have  a bald  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  following  the  style  advocated 


by  Pope  Pius  X.  If  it  were  not  for  this  bare 
faced  attempt  to  distort  the  words  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  in  support  of  the  shameless 
commercialism  so  apparent  in  the  foisting  of 
this  secular  composition  as  a type  of  music 
desired  by  the  late  Holy  Father,  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  the  matter,  as  it  is — the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  will  take  particular 
pains  to  include  this  unworthy  composition  on 
its  “black  list”  and  to  repudiate  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  composer. 

*T*HIS  matter  is  also  deserving  of  some 
consideration  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  a plan  to  discredit  the  work  of  the 
Society  in  this  locality.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second 
Convention  of  the  Society  held  in  Baltimore 
(April  1915)  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  another  St.  Louis  periodical  to 
connect  the  Society  with  the  rendition  of  an 
unliturgical  program  rendered  at  one  of  the 
Baltimore  churches  quite  a while  before  the 
Convention  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
took  place.  Through  manipulation  of  dates 
the  impression  was  given  that  the  pro- 
gramme in  question  was  rendered  during  the 
convention  of  the  Society,  as  a part  of  the 
convention  programme.  Although  correction 
was  made  following  a protest  from  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  harm  could  not 
well  be  undone  since  the  correction  would  not 
be  seen  by  many  who  had  read  the  original 
paragraph . 

npHE  Constructive  work  in  which  the 
I Society  of  St.  Gregory  is  engaged  is 
bound  to  breed  antagonisms.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  however  that  these  and  other 
attempts  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  come  from  those  who  would  have  the 
best  reason  for  supporting  just  such  a 
propaganda  as  inaugurated  by  Pope  Pius  X. 
The  opposition  to  Church  music  reform  mani- 
fests itself  in  various  forms;  we  can  detect 
it  in  the  insertion  of  the  element  of  nation- 
alism, (which  should  be  eliminated  from 
church  music  as  from  all  other  kindred  arts) 
it  is  also  apparent  in  the  efforts  of  certain 
music  publishers,  who  continue  to  print  church 
music  which  is  clearly  secular  in  character, 
and  finally  it  is  discernable  in  the  attitude 
of  those  who  “don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with 
church  music  or  Gregorian  Chant  or  fussy 
regulations.”  “Mercadante,  Gounod,  Giorza 
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and  Mozart  are  good  enough  for  me  no  matter 
what  the  Motu  Proprio  prescribes.” 

THIS  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  the 
other  gives  us  a view  of  the  magniticent 
work  being  done  in  various  seminaries 
churches  and  schools  under  the  more  than 
perfunctory  supervision  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishops  in  many  dioceses.  A roll  of  honor 


should  be  prepared  giving  a list  of  those 
dioceses  and  churches,  and  names  of  rectors, 
choirmasters  and  sisters  who  are  giving 
whole  hearted  support  to  the  movement  for 
a decent  style  of  church  music,  and  who  are 
observing  the  Motu  Proprio  in  every  respect. 
Full  credit  should  also  be  given  to  those 
publishers  who  are  putting  forth  only  true 
liturgical  music  and  who  are  doing  this  some- 
times at  a financial  loss. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LONDON,  S.  W. 

ENGLAND. 

Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Rev.  Father:  — 

I enclose  herewith  Money  Order  in  payment 
of  my  subscription  to  the  ‘‘Catholic  Choir- 
master” from  June  1917-1918. 

May  I say  how  very  glad  1 am  to  see  that 
there  are  some  good  people  in  the  world  who 
are  endeavouring  to  get  pure  music  done  at 
our  services.  Here  in  England  very  little 
has  been  done  indeed  to  carry  out  the  ‘‘Motu 
Proprio”  which  is  greatly  to  our  shame.  Places 
like  the  Brompton  Oratory  seem  to  have  set 
their  face  against  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  treated  them  as  though  they  did 
not  exist,  and  when  you  get  this  example  from 
one  of  the  biggest  churches  in  London  what 
can  you  expect  from  the  smaller  churches? 
Would  that  we  could  arouse  our  people  in 
this  country  but  I am  afraid  that  it  is  im- 
possible. Meanwhile  God  bless  you  in  your 
splendid  work  for  the  purifying  of  church 
music  and  do  you  pray  for  us  that  one  day 
England  may  be  united  with  America  in  that 
noble  work  you  are  carrying  on— the  real 
glorification  of  God  in  his  Holy  Places  by  one 
of  the  greatest  arts  given  to  man — Music. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  V.  H. 

A CORRECTION 

Montreal,  August  9th,  1917. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Please  allow  me  to  correct  certain  errors 


that  appear  in  an  excerpt  from  ‘‘Musical 
America”  reproduced  in  your  issue  of  July 
1917  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Church  Music  in 
Quebec”  and  the  signature  of  Frances  Helen 
Humphrey. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  referred  to  is 
correct  but  the  second  contains  statements 
which  need  some  explanation.  The  Musical 
America  correspondent  should  state  only 
correct  facts  when  she  speaks  of  music  in 
our  province  and  amongst  the  French 
Canadians. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  curriculum  of 
the  Dominion  College  of  Music  does  not 
sound  very  accurate,  but  as  I am  not  familiar 
with  the  prospectus  of  the  college,  let  it  pass 
at  that.  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Dominion  College  of  Music  is  not  a 
school  or  conservatory  with  regular  classes, 
but  only  an  institution  which  holds  examina- 
tion of,  and  grants  diplomas  to  pupils  of 
teachers,  often  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
college.  It  has  the  right  to  grant  the 
Strathcona  scholarship,  founded  by  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  which 
enables  the  holder  to  follow  a three  years 
course  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London, 
England. 

The  $3,000  prize  alleged  by  Miss  Hum- 
phrey to  be  granted  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  in  reality  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is  not 
altogether  the  same  thing.  The  Dominion 
College  of  Music  has  not  the  slightest  thing 
to  do  or  say  concerning  this  scholarship, 
which  is  attributed  annually  for  a stay  of 
two  years  in  Paris.  The  examinations  for 
this  scholarship  are  held  by  the  Academic 
de  Musique  de  Quebec  which  is  an  institution 
organized  on  similar  lines  as  the  Dominion 
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College  but  in  no  way  whatsoever  connected 
with  it. 

The  officers  of  the  Academie  de  Musique 
de  Quebec  are  Mr.  Arthur  Laurendeau,  Mont- 
real, president;  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Bernier,  Quebec 
City,  vice-president;  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Paquet, 
Quebec  City,  treasurer;  Mr.  Edward  Le  Bel, 
Montreal,  secretary;  Mr.  Herman  Courche- 
sne,  Quebec  City,  assistant  secretary;  a 
committee  of  seven  at  Montreal  and  a com- 
mittee of  seven  in  Quebec  City. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Henri  Gagnon,  son  of  Mr.  Gu- 
stave Gagnon  and  organist  of  the  Basilica  in 
Quebec  was  never  awarded  the  Provincial 
Government  scholarship  of  $3,000,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  he  never  competed 
for  it.  The  winners  since  the  foundation  of 
the  prize  were  in  turn:  Miss  Coulomb^  Que- 
bec; Mr.  Leo -Pol  Morin,  Montreal;  Mr. 
Omer  Letourneau,  Quebec;  Mr.  Hector  Danse- 
reau,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Pelletier,  Miss  Graziella 
Dumaine  and  (1917)  Miss  Germaine  Male- 
part. 

With  best  wishes,  Yours  truly, 

Frdd  Pelletier, 

Musical  Critic  Le  Devoir  — Member 
committee  of  Academie  de  Musique. 


AN  ORGANIST’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
BOY  CHOIRS. 

jggrY  choir  is  organized  from  the  4 higher 
grades  in  School.  Having  selected 
voices  from  these  grades,  viz.  5 -(5 -7 -8th 
and  separated  them  into  Soprano  and  Alto 
sections,  there  is  one  rehearsal  for  each 
voice  and  one  for  both  together  per  week. 
We  have  Singing  at  3 p.  m.  in  every  grade 
of  our  School,  and  while  I practise  with  the 
Choristers,  the  teachers  and  Sisters  have 
their  singing  with  the  other  children  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  no-one  can  complain  of 
interfering  with  the  school  routine.  (There 
are  still  some  teachers  who  hold  that  singing 
is  not  necessary  or  that  it  is  unnecessary 
appendix  to  the  school  plan). 


NE  afternoon  at  3,  I teach  all  grades  of 


included,  and  on  another  all  boys  of  these 
grades  the  vernacular  hymns  — which  we  use 
every  morning  during  holy  Mass  (unless 


a Requiem  or  highmass  is  sung) . Thus  we 
have  over  000  children  singing  125  hymns 
according  to  the  season  and  feasts  of  the 
Church . 

J5THE  adult  male  section  of  our  choir  is  made 
up  of  young  men  from  our  parish,  who 
come  once  in  the  evening  each  week,  for 
instruction. 


DISCIPLINE  IS  THE  LIFE  OF  A CHOIR 

ALL  must  come  regularly  and  punctually; 

and  enthusiasm  and  encouragement,  to- 
gether with  keeping  record  of  attendance  is 
one  feature  of  the  choir.  In  Church  every 
one  has  his  hat-rack,  his  place,  so  there  is 
perfect  order.  Good  example  and  appreciation 
of  the  sacred  office  the  singers  hold,  will 
bring  a choir  up  to  edifying  deportment 
before,  during  and  after  singing. 

HE  CHOIR  RECEIVES  NO  PAY  EXCEPT 

w an  occasional  social  which  the  Pastor  or 
the  organist  or  some  friend  arranges.  My 
choir  even  takes  up  a Sunday  collection  with 
which  it  buys  the  Music.  Thus  do  we  also 
take  another  part  of  the  parish  burden  upon 
our  shoulders.  We  do  so  gladly.  The  Church 
being  indebted,  we  concluded  to  thus  assist 
our  Pastor  and  at  the  same  time  put  the 
Organist  in  a position  to  procure  new  com- 
positions. 


AS  these  few  points  were  requested  to  be 
published,  it  remains  to  say,  that 
although  the  time  for  drilling  the  boys  is 
limited  enough,  yet  we  have  accomplished 
very  much.  Our  programmes  prove  this.  We 
sing  also  on  every  second  Sunday  the  Vespers 
as  required  by  the  Ordo;  again  on  every  feast- 
day.  Occasional  rehearsals  (after  Mass  on 
some  Sunday — since  thus  we  have  the  boys 
and  men  together)  are  readily  attended. 

yryHE  great  difficulty  some  parishes  find — 
w i.  e.  whenever  there  are  several  funerals 
on  one  day  was  solved  very  satisfactorily  by 
me,  by  agreeing  with  the  teachers  to  retain 
one  or  two  classes  during  the  8 o’clock  official 
daily  Mass  in  school  and  bringing  them  over 
at  9 or  10.  (It  may  be  explained  that  all 
school  children  are  required  to  attend  school 
Mass  at  8 A.  M.)  Thus  no-one  loses  any 
particular  time;  singers  are  always  there. 
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yj^REAT  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Rev. 

Rector  who  has  taught  our  people  that 
when  a Requiem  is  set  at  9 o’clock,  it  begins 
at  9 promptly.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  three  years  has  an  Undertaker  been 
late,  but  the  effect  was  salutary.  Now  every 
funeral  and  every'wedding  ceremony  begins  on 
time.  This  is  taken  as  a matter  of  course  and 
assists  greatly  in  keeping  order  and  discipline. 
If  our  boys  would  have  to  hang  around  till 
15  or  20  minutes  after  the  hour  — the  teachers 
would  have  every  reason  to  complain ; I 
certainly  would  do  the  same.  Then  the  school 
work  would  suffer — but  this  was  nicely  and 
correctly  avoided.  If  we  have  highmass  at 
8 and  all  grades  attend  then  Teacher  X loses 
no  time  if  he  starts  teaching  e.  g.  spelling 
at  8.  Then  his  class  comes  at  9 — all  of  his 
class.  The  boys  who  belong  to  the  choir  come 
to  sing;  the  others  hear  their  daily  mass  and 
the  brother  watches  them.  We  have  no 
funeral  sermon — and  the  requiem  at  8 takes 


up  the  same  time  as  at  9 — 35  minutes;  45  with 
Libera  at  the  best. 

JJTHE  only  unsatisfactory  feature  is:  That  the 
^ boys  play  baseball  (or  football)  before 
Mass;  during  recess  at  9.30,  from  11.45  to 
12.45;  from  2.30  to  2.45 — and  after  school 
very  frequently  a class  game.  Evening  half 
hour  or  more  before  services  and  also  on 
Sunday.  This  is  a constant  voice-breaker  for 
me.  Perhaps  St.  Anthony.,  the  great  miracle 
worker,  will  yet  work  a miracle  in  this  line, 
but  I have  not  hoped  as  long  as  did 
St.  Monica. 


y|THE  example  given  by  our  successful  boy- 
^ choir  has  done  some  good  in  causing 
others  to  start  boy-choirs.  I consider  my  work 
as  certainly  a grand  pioneer  work  and  go 
at  it  with  all  enthusiasm  possible.  Ad 
majorem  Dei  Gloriam. 

ALOYSIUS  RHODE. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REVIEWS 


NOTE  — All  the  Music  reviewed  in  these 
columns  forms  a part  of  the  “White  List”; 
a Catalogue  of  acceptable  music  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory. 

TERRA  TREMUIT 

Motet  for  six  voices  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Elsen- 
heimer.  Published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
(22-24  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City). 

Dr.  Elsenheimer’s  works  are  too  little  known 
amongst  Catholic  musicians.  His  Mass  (in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin)  was  sung  at  the 
Cathedral  in  Cincinnati  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  last  June. 

The  rendition  of  this  Mass  served  to 
awaken  considerable  interest  in  Dr.  Elsen- 
heimer’s compositions  among  the  church  mu- 
sicians present  and  it  is  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  the  reviewer  is  able  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  Mass  is  published. 

The  examination  of  the  motet  “Terra  Tre- 
muit”  confirms  the  good  impression  re- 
ceived in  hearing  the  Mass  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Elsenheimer  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
of  Catholic  Church  music  whose  works 
display  genuine  musicianship,  high  technical 
qualifications  and  a fine  sense  for  the  liturgical 


requirements.  This  Motet  is  a classic  gem 
for  while  It  retains  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Palestrinian  school,  it  still  reflects  the  modern 
influence  to  a degree. 

The  choral  writing  is  massive  and  the 
imitative  style  is  utilized  throughout.  It 
will  require  a well  trained  choir  to  do  justice 
to  this  work;  singers  that  are  accustomed 
to  render  the  works  of  Palestrina,  and  other 
composers  of  the  classical  period. 

(As  a matter  of  comment  it  may  be  added 
that  after  leaving  Cincinnati  Cathedral,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  organist  and  choir- 
master, Dr.  Elsenheimer  settled  in  New  York 
where  he  is  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
and  composing) . 


MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS 

REQUIEM  MASS — by  Pietro  AllesandroYon. 

Published  by  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.  7-11  Bible 
House,  Astor  place,  New  York  City,  (for  three 
part  cho.  S.  A.  B.  or  T.  T.  B.).  This  work 
by  the  talented  young  organist  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  (New  York)  should  be  examined  by 
those  organists  and.  rectors  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  a Mass  which  can  replace  the 
notorious  “Ohnewald  Mass”  or  like  operatic 
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masses  which  are  still  sung  in  many  of  our 
churches . 

The  mass  Is  written  in  Yon’s  usually 
fluent  melodic  vein  and  there  are  grate- 
ful passages  which  are  not  only  devotional 
in  conception  but  are  at  the  same  time 
modern  in  feeling,  and  one  has  the  impression 
of  playing  and  singing  something  really 
worth  while  and  in  keeping  with  the  liturgical 
service  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Yon’s  contrapuntal  gifts  are  well  known 
to  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  his  Organ  sonatas  and  other  organ 
and  choral  compositions.  He  is  one  of  the 
newer  generation  of  composers  who  take 
their  life  work  seriously  and  who  will  not 
compromise  by  writing  Catholic  church  music 
in  the  style  of  the  “copyists”  of  the  past 
generation  merely  because  it  “tickles  the  ear.” 

Mr.  Yon’s  setting  of  the*  “Dies  Irae” 
(which  has  proven  such  a stumbling  block 
to  most  composers)  is  especially  worthy  of 
commendation  since  the  composer  has  made 
use  of  three  styles  (Gregorian,  Recitative 
and  modern)  and  combined  these  forms  in 
such  an  artistic  manner  as  to  avoid  all  sug- 
gestion of  monotony. 

The  Mass  is  not  difficult  of  rendition.  The 
responsories,  Antiphons  and  Psalm  (“Be- 
nedictus”)  are  also  included. 


IN  MONTE  OLIVETI 

Responsory  for  three  part  chorus  “a  cap- 
pella”  (A.  T.  B.)  by  Melchiorre  Mauro- 
Cottone.  Published  by  the  Boston  Music  Co.; 
Boston,  Mass. 

POPULE  MEU3 

For  eight  part  chorus  (double  choir,  mixed 
voices)  by  Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone . Publish- 
ed by  the  Boston  Music  Co.;  Boston,  Mass. 

O SALUTARIS  H08TIA 

Motet  for  four  part  male  chorus  (T.  T.  B.  B.) 
by  Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone.  Published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Co.;  Boston,  Mass. 


Here  are  examples  of  true  liturgical  music 


and  of  a type  that  combines  those  two  rare 
elements: — melodic  and  devotional. 

Mr.  Mauro  Cottone  comes  of  a family  of 
church  musicians  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
his  music  would  reflect  the  impressions 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  father  and  uncles 
all  of  whom  had  been  composers  of  church 
music,  organists  or  organ  builders  In  Italy. 

These  compositions,  particularly  the  mas- 
sively constructed  “Popule  meus”  for  double 
choir  are  worthy  of  more  than  mere  casual 
praise.  Clever  contrapuntal  workmanship  is 
nowadays  taken  for  granted.  The  music  that 
stands  out  among  the  mass  published  is  that 
which  combines  this  technical  proficiency  with 
something  akin  to  melodic  inspiration.  To 
write  beautiful  melodies  which  are  at  the  same 
time  saturated  with  devotional  feeling  and 
which  through  their  very  architectural  struct- 
ure bring  to  mind  the  full  meaning  of  the  texts 
which  they  illuminate,  should  be  the  object 
of  every  composer  of  church  music;  but  how 
many  are  fitted  to  successfully  create  melodies 
that  fulfill  these  requirements? 

Much  of  the  music  published  under  the  title 
of  “Approved  music”  is  doubtless  thoroughly 
liturgical  in  the  sense  that  the  text  is  correct, 
but  the  music  is  merely  a succession  of  un- 
inspired intervals. 

Mr.  Mauro-Cottone  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  successfully  achieved  the  task  of 
writing  devotional  music  which  is  melodious  to 
a great  degree  and  which  is  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  liturgical  text.  Church  musicians 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  these  com- 
positions for  they  worthily  reflect  the  newer 
tendency  apparent  among  composers  in  Italy 
and  America  viz;  the  trend  towards  a dignified 
and  appropriate  church-music-style,  which 
combines  all  that  is  good  in  the  polyphonic 
style  with  the  newer  harmonic  devices  and 
which  does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  melodic 
element. 
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PROGRAMME 

Pontifical  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  Mgr.  Bonzano  in  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral,  during  tile  Convention  of  the 
Contral-Vorein  of  America,  Aug.  19th  1917. 
St.  Anthony’s  Choristers  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Al.  Rhode,  rendered  the  following 


Program : — 

Ecce  Sacerdos  magnus  Elgar 

Introit  XII  Sun.  after  Pent Official  Chant 

Kyrie  (a  cappella)  '. Lotti 

Gloria  Giuber 

Gradual  - Alleluja  Haller 

Credo  Stehle 

Offertory  Official  Chant 

Sanctus  and  Benediction  Lotti 

(a  cappella) 

Agnus  Dei  Schweitzer 

Communion  Official  Chant 

Oremus  pro  Papa  nostro  Rhcdo 

O Salutaris  (a  cappella)  Waters 

Tantum  ergo  Singenberger 


Singet  dem  Herrn  (Cantate  Domino  Elmer 


A Serviceable  and  Practical  Hymn  Book 
THE 

CHOIR  MANUAL 

For  Cathedral  and  Parish  Church 
Juvenile  or  Adult  Choirs 

In  accordance  with  the  Motu  Proprio. 
Compiled  with  a view  to  meet  the  princi- 
pal requirements  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

by 

G.  BURTON 

The  contents  of  this  excellent  choir-book 
answers  for  all  ordinary  requirements; 
it  consists  of  2 Masses,  Requiem, 
2 Vespers  (psalms,  antiphons,  and 
Hymns),  Complin  for  Sunday,  Miscel- 
laneous Latin  and  English  Hymns, 
Motets  etc. 

The  Chants  given  are  all  according  to  the 
Vatican  version. 

Vocal  part,  bound  in  cloth,  net  .80 

Organ  accompaniment,  net  2.00 

A copy  of  the  CHOIR  MANUAL  will,  upon 
request,  be  mailed  on  approval. 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 

NEW  YORK 

7,  8,  10  8 11.  Bible  Horse  (JUtor  Place) 


Modern  Music  and  trepan  Chant 

Training  in  both  may  he  given 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Catholic 
schools  by  the  use  of 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

A series  which  believes  in  teaching 
the  child  by  giving  him  songs  to 
sing  fiom  the  beginning — the  best 
songs  to  be  found  in  musical 
literature. 

A series  which,  ' by  the  same 
method,  makes  him  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  Plain  Chant. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  by  the 

Archidiocese  of  Cincinnati;  also 
adopted  by  the  Dioceses  of  Toledo, 
Covington,  and  Green  Bay. 

Book  Three  ready  in  October 

Silver,  Burdett  & Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster 


A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music.  It  con- 
tains at  least  one  music  supplement 
each  month,  and  many  interesting 
Articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by 
specialists  in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  three- 
pence, and  subscribers  will  receive.it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.00  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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LIST  OF  MUSIC  — HARRISBURG  DIOCESE 

(Continued  from  page  86). 

X — O.  Ravanello  — Op.  34  Mass  for  three 
male  voices  — M.  Capra  (B.  & H.) 

L.  Refici  — Missa  Choralis  (Unison  and 
T.  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

X — L.  Perosi  — Mass  for  three  male  voices 
(No.  101741).  — G.  Ricordi. 

2.  Masses  for  Male  Chorus 
— Four  Parts  (T.  T.  B.  B.) 

X — J.  Gruber  — Mass  in  hon.  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  — J.  Fischer. 

M.  Haller  — Op.  6 A.  Missa  “Assumpta 
Est”  — F.  Pustet. 

X — J.  Kerle  — No.  12  Mass  “Regina  Coeli” 
Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

X — Ig.  Mitterer  — Missa  de  Marty  ribus 
(Pawalek)  — J.  Fischer. 

B.  O.  Klein  — Mass  for  four-part  chorus 
(Male  V.)  Op.  85  — J.  Fischer. 

F.  X.  Witt  — Mass  in  hon.  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (T.  T.  B.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

X— M.  Haller  — Missa  Tertia  (T.  T.  B.  B.) 
F . Pustet . 

— J.  G.  E.  Stehle  — Missa  “Salve  Regina” 
(T.  T.  B.  B.)  — F.  Pustet. 

J.  Singenberger  — Mass  in  hon.  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  — F.  Pustet. 

^ Ig.  Mitterer  — Op.  76  Missa  in  hon.  SS. 
Sindonis  D.  N.  J.  C.  (T.  T.  B.  B.  — M. 
Capra  (Breitkopf  & Hartel). 

^ J.  Vaninnetti  — Op.  100  Missa  Diatonica 


— M.  Caprpa  (Breitkopf  & Hartel). 

F.  Hamma  — Missa  Sursum  Corda  — J. 
Fischer. 

H.  J.  Stewart  — Mass  in  D.  Minor  (T. 
T.  B.  B.)  — Boston  Music  Co. 

F — Requiem  Masses.  (See  also  Gregorian 
Section). 

1.  For  unison  chorus. 

X— E.  Bottigliero  (Easy  and  liturgical  — G. 
Schirmer . 

J.  Bauer  — (Easy  and  liturgical)  — J. 
Fischer  & Bro. 

J.  Dichold  — (Easy  and  liturgical)  — 
J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

J.  Renner,  Jr.  (Easy  and  liturgical)  Op. 
G3  (M.  Capra)  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

J.  Schmidt  — (Easy  and  liturgical)  — J. 
Fischer. 

X — C.  Ett  — Op.  2G,  arr.  by  J.  Gross  — J. 
Fischer. 

F.  X.  Witt  — Op.  42  — J.  Fischer. 

2.  For  two-part  chorus. 

J.  Singenberger  (S.  A.)  — F.  Pustet. 
X— F.  X.  Witt  — F.  Pustet. 

C.  Fosc’nini  — Op.  115  (S.  A.  or  T . B.) 
— (M.  Capra)  .1 . Fischer  & Bro. 

P.  Magri  — Op.  36  (Soprano  and  Barito- 
ne) — J.  Fischer  & Bros. 

X— o.  Ravanello  — Op.  49  (S.  A.  or  Tenor 
and  Bass)  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

(To  be  continued) . 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in  Tone 
and  Power  by  using 
THE  KINETIC  OR- 
GAN BLOWER.  Quiet, 
Efficient,  Economical 
and  always  ready  in 
any  temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guarantee 
and  “Perfect”  Service. 
Many  Thousands  in 
use  throughout  the 
world . Write  for 
“Modern  Organ  Blow- 
ing” and  list  of  in- 
stallations . 


The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower. 

Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

j Main  Office  and  Works 

j 6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

! New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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Qualifications  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon 

the  payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  privileges  of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them 
from  ihe  obligation  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  * Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,” 

to  Membership  women  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to 

membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
article  of  the  Constitution: 

"Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations 
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§>cifaal  Mwit  in  tta  Eolation 
to  (Elfurrlj  ifluatr 

by  Justine  Ward 


ftINCE  the  publication  of  the  Motu 
” Proprio  so  much  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  reform  of  choirs  and 
the  efforts  of  choirmasters,  that  we  are 
almost  led  to  assume  that  the  choir 
is  the  sole  vehicle  of  reform  contempla- 
ted by  the  Pope,  and  the  choirmaster 
the  sole  official  charged  with  carrying 
out  his  decrees. 

Singularly  enough  the  Holy  Father, 
if  we  can  judge  by  his  official 
writings,  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  choir  in  a very  different  light. 
At  best  it  was  a makeshift,  “a  more 
recent  institution,  yet  a legitimate  one, 
to  replace  the  original  combination  of 
Schola  Cantorum  and  People,”  (1) 
“The  most  ancient  and  correct  ec- 
clesiastical tradition  in  regard  to 
Sacred  Music,”  he  tells  us,  “encour- 
ages the  whole  body  of  the  people 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  liturgical 
services,  the  people  singing  the  Common 
of  the  Mass,  while  a Schola  Cantorum 
sings  the  variable  and  richer  parts 
of  the  text  and  of  the  melodies  thus 
alternating  with  the  people.”  (2) 
Consequently  the  Holy  Father  in  his 
Motu  Proprio  which  was  addressed 
“as  a juridical  code”  to  the  whole 
Christian  world,  directed  that  “special 
efforts”  should  be  made  “to  restore 
the  use  of  Gregorian  Chant  by  the 
people,  so  that  the  faithful  may  again 
take  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  as  was  the  custom  in  ancient 
times.”  (3) 

So  far,  then,  from  a reformed  Choir 


being  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
Holy  Father's  desires,  it  is  in  reality 
but  a temporary  measure.  The  ideal 
held  up  to  us  as  final  is  not  that  of 
a priest  answered  by  a small  group 
of  highly  trained  singers,  while  the 
people  listen,  but  of  a three  cornered 
performance  between  a priest,  a group 
of  highly  trained  artists  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  Whether  viewed 
from  an  artistic  or  from  a devotional 
standpoint,  this  contrast  of  finished 
art  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  majesty  of  numbers,  is  a stirring 
one  to  the  imagination,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  think  that  anything 
short  of  this  falls  short  of  the  Holy 
Father’s  expressed  desire: 

That  we  in  America  are  not  yet 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  Holy 
Father’s  full  plan  is  all  too  evident. 
In  a few  isolated  instances  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  introduce  congrega- 
tional singing  (usually  the  singing 
of  hymns  only)  and  the  result  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  But  this  merely 
proves  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  the 
right  means  of  reaching  the  Holy 
Father’s  standard;  not  that  the 
standard  itself  is  either  undesirable 
or  unattainable. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
’ suggest  a practical  plan  by  which 
the  Holy  Father’s  wishes  can  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  the  movement  being 
one  which  affects  very  intimately  the 
life  of  our  whole  Catholic  people. 
Music  is  one  of  the  Church’s  most 


(1)  Rules  for  the  Province  of  Rome,  1912. 

(2)  Rules  for  the  Province  of  Rome,  1912. 

(3)  Motu  Proprio  1903. 
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powerful  means  of  expression,  and  aspects  of  the  Church’s  teaching 
the  Church  has  always  safeguarded  method  and  as  such  is  of  universal 
her  means  of  expression  with  the  same  interest. 

care  and  solicitude  with  which  she  has  “The  purpose  of  music,”  wrote  this 
safeguarded  the  dogmatic  content  great  Pope,  “is  to  train  and  form 
of  her  message.  Wherever  her  civili-  the  minds  of  the  faithful  to  all 
zation  has  spread,  her  dogmas  have  sanctity.”  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
been  expressed  through  art.  as  well  he  wished  to  brin»  it  to  a11  the  People, 
as  through  the  written  or  the  spoken  ■vounff  and  old-  rich  a:id  P°ori  it;  was 
word;  a special  .type  of  building,  p)r  thi:!  reaaon  that  he  appealed  to 
a special  type  of  sculpture,  of  stained  e'  ery  group  to  help  him.  addressing  his 
glass,  of  painting,  and  above  all  Juridical  Code  of  Sacred  Music,”  not 
of  music  developed  as  the  expression  to  choirmasters  and  singers  only,  but  to 
of  the  Church’s  message.  And  this  art,  “the  Cler^v-  Superiors  of  Seminaries, 
this  music  was  the  property  of  the  man  Superiors  of  Religious  Communities, 
in  the  street— it  was  never  reserved  Parish  Priests’  Rectors  of  Churches  and 
for  the  specialist.  The  sculpture  on  the  above  al1’  to  the  Di°cesan  Ordinaries,” 
porches  was  the  poor  man’s  Rible,  U)- To  a'l  these  groups  individually  and 
the  music  was  his  means  of  expressing  collectively,  the  Holy  Father  appealed 
his  love  of  God,  and  no-one  thought  lo  do  the!r  share  in  restoring  music 
of  denying  his  voice  its  share  in  the  to  our  Catholic  people,  for  this  great 
divine  worship.  Those  who  broke  away  Pope  realized  that  lacking  the  aid  of 
from  the  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  any  one  of  these  groups,  the  rest  would 
Century,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the  laws  be  handicapped  and  the  movement 
of  psychology  which  demand  that  devel°P  in  a lopsided  manner, 
every  impression  shall  be  given  an  The  co-operation  he  expected  from 
adequate  expression,  suppressed  feeling  each  is  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
as  an  unworthy  accompaniment  to  wor-  “Rules  for  the  Province  of  Rome,” 
ship.  They  tore  down  the  statues  published  in  1912  a document  which 
from  the  altars,  broke  the  stained  glass  clearly  shows  that  the  reform  lay  in  the 
of  the  windows,  suppressed  liturgy  mind  of  Pope  Pius  X as  a popular 
and  its  expression  in  music,  and  as  movement  for  the  re-establishment 
a result  the  dogmatic  content  has  all  of  mus.c  as  a potent  religious  and  social 
but  died  out  tor  lack  of  nourishment  , factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  To  this 
But  the  Church,  guided  by  the  Holy  result  each  group  in  authority  was 
Ghost  both  in  her  dogmas  and  her  to  contribute  its  quota;  Superiors 
method  of  transmitting'  them,  has  ot  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  were 
ever,  realized  that  appropriate  feeling  to  “treat  music  as  a matter  of  the 
is  a gx eat  aid  to  the  assimilation  of  highest  importance  to  the  clergy” 
truth.  Music  is  undoubtedly  the  most  and  provide  if  possible  a daily  lesson 
direct  and  powerful  form  of  expression,  in  sacred  chant  and  music  “for  all  the 
As  such  the  Church  embodies  it  in  her  students  indiscriminately.”  Where 
liturgy,  and  desires  her  children  to  a daily  lesson  was  impossible  a mini- 
use  it  Thus  the  reform  of  Sacred  mum  of  two  hours  a week  was  required. 
Music  desired  by  Pope  Pius  X is  some-  Pastors  were  enjoined  to  “understand 
thing  more  than  a movement  in  favor  clearly  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
ot  sound  principles  of  art.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical  rules  regarding  sacred 
a reassertion  ot  one  of  the  important  music,”  and  to  “explain  these  rules 

(4)  Motu  Proprio  1903. 
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to  their  choirmasters,  organists  and 
singers;”  to  see  that  the  music  in  their 
churches  was  “properly  interpreted” 
by  a “group  of  singers  sufficient 
in  number  and  adequate  from  a litur- 
gical and  artistic  standpoint that 
these  singers  be  “brought  together 
at  regular  intervals  for  a sufficient 
number  of  rehearsals”  and  that  in  order 
to  make  this  possible,  “the  choirmaster 
and  singers  be  adequately  remunera- 
ted,” a regular  appropriation  being 
made  for  this  purpose,  even  should 
these  funds  have  to  be  diverted  from 
other  Church  activities.  But  this  is 
not  all:  Pastors  were  to  “explain  to  the 
people  the  Holy  Father’s  high  inten- 
tions in  the  reform  of  sacred  music,” 
and  “urge  the  people  to  co-operate  by 
joining  in  singing  the  common  parts 
of  the  Mass  (the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  etc.), 
also  the  psalms  and  the  more  familiar 
hymns  of  the  liturgy  as  well  as  hymns 
in  the  vernacular”.  Again,  both  Clergy 
and  people  were  urged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  singing  of  Vespers,  “lest 
the  liturgical  functions  be  reduced  to 
a musical  entertainment  at  which  the 
clergy  and  people  assist  without  taking 
any  active  part  therein.” 

Among  all  the  groups  to  whom  the 
Holy  Father  appealed  for  co-operation, 
by  far  the  most  important  and  the 
one  in  whose  hands  the  ultimate 
outcome  rests,  is  the  Superiors  of 
Religious  Communities,  particularly  the 
Communities  in  charge  of  educating 
the  young.  For  if  “special  efforts”  are 
to  be  made  that  Gregorian  Chant  may 
be  sung  by  the  people,  and  if  today 
the  people  are  incapable  of  singing  it, 
it  follows  that  they  must  be  taught. 
At  what  age  can  a people  be  taught 
Only  during  the  period  of  plasticity, 
during  their  school  days,  when  they 
are  ready  to  respond  to  the  particular 
type  of  beauty  which  the  teacher  sets 


glowingly  before  them.  At  that  age 
“the  people”  can  be  as  easily  stamped 
for  life  with  the  divine  seal  of  beauty 
as  with  the  seal  of  the  trivial  and  the 
commonplace.  It  all  rests  with  the 
teacher.  One  of  these  remarked  re- 
cently in  my  presence  that  the  children 
in  her  class  did  not  care  for  Gregorian 
Chant,  to  which  her  Superior  remarked 
in  a tone  of  finality : “We  all  know  that 
our  children  like  what  we  like.” 

The  Holy  Father  knew  this  too. 
and  wrote:  “Parochial  Schools  are 
especially  urged  to  foster  the  effective 
training  of  their  members  in  sacred 
singing.”  (1)  Appealing  directly  to 
those  in  control,  he  added:  “All  bodies 
of  women  teachers  should  make  this 
work  especially  their  own  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  under  their 
training  may  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  functions  and  by  singing  the 
music  allotted  to  the  people  may 
encourage  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
to  follow  their  example.”  (2) 

These,  then,  are  the  “special  efforts” 
which  we  can  make  to  restore  the 
use  of  Gregorian  Chant  by  the  people. 
We  can  cultivate  in  our  school  children 
a love  for  the  particular  type  of 
music  recommended  by  the  Holy  See. 
We  can  give  them  a solid  foundation 
in  voice  placing  and  sight  reading  and 
do  this  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  boys 
may  be  able  to  contribute  their  services 
in  choirs  before’  the  period  of  vocal 
mutation.  Musical  literacy  is  no  more 
difficult  to  attain  than  word  literacy, 
provided  it  be  as  intelligently  taught 
and  be  begun  as  early.  Nor  is  a beauti- 
ful voice  production  any  more  difficult 
to  attain  than  an  ugly  one;  it  only 
means  that  the  teachers  must  know 
how  to  produce  it. 

Until  a foundation  such  as  this  . 
is  laid  in  our  schools  all  other  efforts 
at  reform  will  be  thwarted.  A distin- 


(1)  Rules  for  the  Province  of  Rome. 

(2)  Rules  for  the  Province  of  Rome. 
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guished  member  of  the  clergy  who 
has  charge  of  the  liturgical  music 
in  one  of  our  great  ecclesiastical 
Seminaries,  wrote  a few  days  ago: 
“I  will  have  to  use  up  years  of  valuable 
time  teaching  scales,  intervals  and 
notation,  when  if  these  things  were 
known,  I could  so  much  more  profit- 
ably go  into  the  question  of  rhythm, 
history,  interpretation,  style,  etc.  etc.” 
In  a word,  this  distinguished  priest  and 
musician  finds  himself  obliged  to  put 
his  Seminarians  through  First  Grade 
work  in  music  before  he  can  approach 
the  liturgical  chant . Many  a choir- 
master could  tell  the  same  story  of 
rehearsals  given  over  to  placing  the 
voices  and  teaching  the  elements  of 
solfeggio — an  inexcusable  waste  of  his 
time  and  a needless  expense  to  the 
Pastor  who  is  employing  a specialist 
to  do  work  which  should  have  been 
covered  in  the  primary  grades . The 
relation  of  the  choirmaster  to  his  choir 
should  be  as  that  of  a conductor  to  his 
orchestra.  The  latter  does  not  spend 
the  rehearsal  time  in  teaching  each 
fiddler  to  play  the  fiddle,  each  oboist 
to  play  his  oboe,  and  the  drummer 
to  beat  the  drum . Each  man  has 
presumably  mastered  his  instrument 
before  he  is  admitted,  and  the  rehearsal 
is  devoted  to  ensemble  work,  phrasing, 
and  details  of  interpretation.  The  same 
should  be  true  of  choir  practice  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  true  today  shows 
an  imperfect  adjustment  between  the 
resources  of  school  and  church. 

It  should  be  possible  in  every  church 
which  maintains  a school  to  have 
the  children  trained  during  the  first 
four  grades  to  a point  where  they  can 
read  simple  music  at  sight  (all  music 
that  is  suitable  for  the  church)  and  sing 
it  with  well  placed  voices.  This  has 
been  done  with  marked  success  wher- 
ever the  work  has  been  properly 
standardized  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
This  assumes  that  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes  a day  be  given  to  music  during 


the  first  four  grades,  this  time  being 
spent  not  in  the  mere  singing  of  rote 
songs,  but  in  fundamental  work,  which, 
incidentally,  interests  the  children  far 
more  than  an  appeal  to  the  purely 
imitative  faculties.  In  the  first  year 
they  should  master,  so  as  to  use  them 
intelligently,  the  major  scale  and  the 
tonic  and  dominant  chords.  In  the 
second  year  the  subdominant  chord, 
the  minor  scale,  with  its  two  chief 
chords,  and  the  modulation  into  the 
dominant;  in  the  third  year,  a freer 
use  of  previously  learned  intervals,  the 
direct  study  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths 
and  sixths,  modulation  into  the  sub- 
dominant, and  from  major  to  minor 
and  minor  to  major.  In  the  fourth  year 
chromatics,  modulation  into  all  related 
keys  and  an  introduction  to  the  Gre- 
gorian modes,  (the  Gregorian  melodies 
having  previously  been  learned  by 
interval).  Meanwhile  the  voice  will  have 
been  carefully  placed  and  developed. 

The  plan  is  no  pleasant  mirage. 
In  one  school  in  which  it  has  been 
followed  for  many  years,  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  school  provides  fresh 
material  each  year  for  the  choir;  and 
out  of  a class  of  fifty  boys  about 
forty-five,  will  usually  turn  out  to  be  up 
to  the  vocal  and  intellectual  standard 
demanded  by  the  choirmaster,  which 
is  a high  one.  Thereafter  two  half 
hours  a week  are  all  that  is  given 
to  music,  and  the  boys  learn  two  new 
Masses  a month. 

I foresee  at  once  two  sets  of  objections 
to  such  a plan.  One  will  come  from 
musicians  who  look  with  suspicion 
upon  school  music . Basing  their  claims 
on  experience,  they  will  urge  that 
school  music  strains  and  coarsens  the 
voices  of  children  by  permitting  loud 
singing  and  slipshod  voice  production; 
and  that  so  far  from  guiding  the 
aesthetic  faculties  along  lines  of  beauty, 
school  music  degrades  the  children's 
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taste  by  offering  mediocre  models  for 
their  imitative  faculties. 

I will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there 
is  ground  for  such  a claim.  Music, 
as  it  is  at  present  taught  in  our  schools, 
has  certainly  failed  to  produce  the 
results  we  have  a right  to  expect. 
Rarely  is  any  scientific  voice  placing 
attempted.  The  musical  content  is  apt 
to  be  mediocre,  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  our  Catholic  schools  have  accepted 
text  books  prepared  for  the  public 
schools  where  religion  is  excluded. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  only  two 
motives  intense  enough  to  inspire 
great  music — one  is  human  love,  the 
other  divine  love.  Given  a situation 
where  both  are  considered  unsuitable, 
the  music  cannot  be  anything  but 
mediocre.  Finally,  not  even  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  old  methods  would 
claim  that  they  have  enabled  our 
children  to  “join  in  singing  the  Common 
of  the  Mass,  the  Psalms  and  the  more 
familiar  hymns  of  the  liturgy,”  with 
beauty  of  tone  and  appreciation  of 
their  musical  and  devotional  content. 

The  fact  that  we  have  failed  in  the 
past,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
we  need  fail  in  the  future.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  provide  better  facilities 
for  equipping  our  primary  teachers 
for  the  work;  we  must  standardize  the 
musical  curriculum,  and  apply  sound 
pedagogical  principles  to  the  study 
of  music.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
observed  that  any  standardization  of 
the  curriculum  which  fails  to  take  into 
account  a definite  preparation  for  the 
liturgical  music  of  the  Church  must 
evidently  be  inadequate  for  our  Catholic 
schools.  The  Holy  See  has  imposed 
the  obligation  upon  us  of  producing 
not  only  the  beautiful  in  general,  but 
the  beautiful  in  a particular  way. 

There  is  nothing  so  convincing  to 
the  musician  “from  Missouri”  as  a con- 
crete example,  and  anyone  who  doubts 
that  school  music  can  produce  artistic 
results  would  do  well  to  listen  to  a Mass 


or  a Benediction  service  as  sung  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Man- 
hattanville,  in  New  York  City.  The 
Religious  have  recently  standardized 
their  music,  both  in  the  Academy  and 
the  Parish  School,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  every  child  and  member  of  the 
Community  can  read  music  easily  at 
sight.  The  Gregorian  Masses  are  sung 
from  the  Vatican  Gradual  in  modern 
notation,  a group  of  about  twenty-five 
pupils  singing  the  Proper  while  the 
entire  Community  and  all  the  pupils 
sing  the  Common,  and  sing  it  with 
intelligence,  beauty  of  phrasing,  and 
exquisite  tone  production. 

The  Parish  School  children,  while 
not  yet  able  to  sing  the  Mass,  have 
quite  a large  Gregorian  repertoire,  and 
can  read  at  sight  in  figured  notation 
practically  anything  that  is  put  before 
them . At  a recent  public  test  the 
children,  from  seven  years  up,  read 
at  first  sight  the  Exultet  from  the 
office  of  Holy  Saturday,  and  on  another 
occasion,  the  Introit  from  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension.  In  another  year  they 
will  be  ready  to  sing  the  Common  of  the 
Mass,  provided  the  Pastor  so  desires. 
Their  tone  is  always  true  and  is  rarely 
beautiful  in  quality.  The  significant 
part  of  the  experiment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  has  been  done  by  the 
Religious  themselves,  many  of  whom 
had  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
music.  In  the  Parish  School  each  grade 
teacher  handles  the  music  in  her  own 
room,  helped  by  a bi-weekly  visit  from 
the  musical  supervisor,  herself  one 
of  the  Religious.  A daily  period  of 
twenty  minutes  is  given,  while  at  the 
Academy  three  half  hours  a week  are 
considered  sufficient,  the  pupils  being 
divided  into  four  groups.  All  prepara- 
tion for  the  Chapel  is  carried  on  in 
these  classes  (in  addition  to  the  sight 
reading  and  vocalises)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  preparing  the  Propers  which 
is  done  at  choir  practice  outside  the 
regular  music  periods.  The  work  at  this 
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school  is  of  a nature  to  interest  and 
impress  the  incredulous,  and  to  allay 
a prejudice  against  school  music  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  can  be  reached 
by  evidence. 

The  second  type  of  objection  will 
come  from  the  Religious  Orders  them- 
selves. These  will  be  of  a practical 
nature.  The  majority  of  their  primary 
teachers  have  no  experience  in  music, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  out- 
side teachers  to  do  the  work . They  will 
also  urge  the  impossibility  of  giving 
twenty  minutes  a day  to  music  in  the 
present  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  last  objection  is  the  more 
easily  met.  Music  if  properly  taught 
is  a help  and  not  a detriment  to  the 
other  branches,  as  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  the  first  to  acknowledge 
after  a few  months  of  experience. 
An  instance  of  this  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently.  I had  had  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  principal  of  a school  to 
allow  twenty  minutes  a day  for  the 
music  lesson.  Six  months  later  I met 
her  and  asked  whether  she  had  been 
able  to  arrange  for  that  twenty  min- 
utes. “ I did  at  first,”  she  said,  “And  not 
now?”  “Oh,  now  I give  forty  minutes 
a day  to  it,”  she  replied,  “because  I find 
the  new  method  of  studying  music 
helps  the  children  in  their  other 
studies . ” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  twenty  minutes 
a day  in  the  primary  grades  may 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment, for  if  a fundamental  musical 
training  be  given,  it  will  save  time  in 
the  more  advanced  grades  where  the 
pressure  is  greater.  The  preparation 
of  music  for  school  entertainments, 
etc.,  will  be  accomplished  in  a minimum 
of  time  when  all  the  children  read  music 
at  sight,  and  the  long  customary  weeks 
or  even  months  of  rehearsing  will  be 
eliminated . 

The  preparation  of  our  teachers  is 


the  greatest  and  indeed  the  only  real 
problem . 

At  first  our  primary  teachers  should 
be  brought  together  in  groups  and 
taught  (not  only  the  elements  of  voice 
placing  and  sight  reading)  but  how 
to  present  these  things  to  the  children 
in  a vivid  and  interesting  way.  The 
tendency  in  the  past  has  been  either 
to  present  the  theory  of  music  in  a dry, 
uninteresting  fashion,  or  else  not  to 
present  it  at  all,  but  to  confine  the 
music  lesson  to  the  dreary  learning 
of  a rote  song,  a totally  unproductive 
piece  of  work  both  musically  and 
pedagogicallv . What  we  must  aim  at 
is  to  make  the  children  think — in  music 
no  less  than  in  other  branches,  and  this 
the  rote  song  will  never  do.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  children  are  far  more  keenly 
interested  in  working  out  a musical 
problem  for  themselves  than  in  having 
it  imposed  ready  made;  and  each  piece 
of  music  learned  in  a fundamental  way 
is  a help  in  grasping  the  next,  whereas 
the  rote  song  is  but  a dry  and  unpro- 
ductive memory  load. 

The  teachers  should  be  taught:  1) 
The  principles  of  voice  training  as 
applied  to  children.  They  must  learn 
to  know  a pure  and  true  tone ; to  produce 
one  themselves ; and  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  This  will  do  away  with 
all  shouting  and  flatting.  The  music 
supervisor  should  insist  upon  a high 
standard  in  this  particular  matter, 
as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  teacher 
to  obtain  it  or  not. 

2.)  The  cultivation  of  the  child’s  ear 
to  detect  exact  differences  of  pitch  and 
to  reproduce  them  at  will;  to  associate 
the  various  tones  with  a written 
symbol ; to  produce  the  tone  in  response 
to  the  symbol,  or  the  symbol  in 
response  to  the  tone,  one  process 
reaching  the  brain  through  the  eye,  the 
other  through  the  ear.  Both  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  assimilation.  At  first 
the  symbols  used  should  be  so  simple 
and  their  relation  to  the  various  tones 
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so  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  confusion.  Later,  when  the  musical 
ideas  represented  by  the  symbols  have 
become  thoroughly  familiar,  the  child 
can  easily  make  the  transfer  to  the 
more  difficult  set  of  symbols  used 
in  modem  staff  notation  or  in  Grego- 
rian notation. 

The  study  of  tones  and  their  relation 
can  be  made  intensely  interesting 
to  the  children,  but  only  if  it  is  well 
presented,  and  here  again  the  teachers 
should  be  helped  by  a good  method 
of  presentation,  correct  sequence  of 
ideas,  etc.  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  fundamental  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  teachers  must  be  willing 
to  make  a sacrifice,  for  a few  months, 
of  the  usual  accomplishments.  To  ask 
a child  to  sing  a whole  song  with  tones 
and  rhythm  and  words,  before  he  can 
sing  a single  tone  correctly  is  destruct- 
ive of  all  real  musical  standard.  It  can 
be  done  after  a fashion  and  often  is 
done,  but  it  creates  a low  standard 
musically  and  pedagogically . 

Thus,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation 
in  our  schools  for  the  revival  of 
sacred  music  desired  by  the  Holy  See, 
three  practical  steps  are  necessary. 
The  first,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  music 
sound  principles  of  modern  pedagogy, 
grading  it  as  carefully  as  the  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum . The  second, 
to  instruct  our  teachers  in  the  primary 
grades  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
elementary  music,  equipping  them  with 
a method  of  imparting  it  which  will  be 
vivid,  compelling  and  suited  to  little 
children . The  third,  to  plan  the  musical 
curriculum  of  the  schools  so  that  it  will 
lead  up  directly  to  the  liturgical  chant 
of  the  Church  in  which  the  Holy  See 
desires  the  people  to  join,  led  by  the 
children. 

Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  sing 


under  these  circumstances.  The  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  keep  them  silent. 
It  is  as  natural  to  sing  as  to  speak, 
provided  we  know  how!  Song  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  means  of  express- 
ing our  joy  and  love  and  adoration. 
“What  is  more  pleasing  to  God”  asks 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “than  to 
hear  the  whole  Christian  people  sing 
to  him  in  unison?”  And  St.  Ambrose 
adds : “It  is  a great  bond  of  unity  when 
an  immense  crowd  of  people  raise  their 
voices  in  a single  chorus.” 

Our  forefathers  raised  their  voices 
in  this  way . Why  should  not  we 
raise  ours?  They  learned  to  do  this 
in  their  schools.  Why  should  we  not 
learn  in  ours  ? They  possessed  none 
of  the  educational  facilities  which  we 
possess  today,  they  had  no  printed 
books  to  help  them,  nor  so  much  as  an 
exact  system  of  musical  notation,  yet 
the  object,  to  them,  seemed  so  worth 
while  that  they  brought  it  about  at  the 
price  of  incredible  pains. 

What  they  have  done,  we  can  do, 
in  a fraction  of  the  time  and  with 
a fraction  of  effort.  All  we  need  is  to 
share  their  point  of  view, — feel  as  they 
did  about  the  value  of  music  in  the  life 
of  a child  of  the  Church.  Once  that 
point  is  established,  the  rest  will  follow. 
Music  will  be  restored  as  a precious 
heritage  to  our  people;  the  liturgical 
offices  will  be  sung  as  they  were  in  the 
golden  ages  of  Catholicism,  and  the 
people  themselves,  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
Church  as  expressed  in  the  divine 
liturgy,  will  be  “trained  and  formed 
to  sanctity,”  of  that  strong  type  which 
flowered  in  the  ages  of  faith, — of  faith 
and  of  art  and  of  music. 

All  these  treasures  will  be  restored 
to  us  when  the  Religious  Orders 
devoted  to  teaching  have  “made  the 
work  especially  their  own.” 
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Jalap  (fhtantitiPB  in  ^latn  QHjant 


JffATHER  Manzetti  has  asked  me  to 
^ write  a short  article  dealing  with 
the  difficulty  so  often  complained  of  by 
choirmasters:  “The  composers  of  the 
gregorian  melodies  seem  to  have  had 
no  respect  for  Quantity;  they  habitually 
give  but  one  note  to  the  word-accent 
and  assign  a group  to  the  following 
unaccented  syllable.  It’s  false  Quan- 
tity.” 

This  difficulty  was  felt  by  the 
humanists  of  the  16th  century  and  so 
aggrieved  were  they,  that  they  wel- 
comed the  clumsy  “reform”  of  the 
Graduale  falsely  attributed  to  Pierluigi 
da  Palestrina,  as  a Gospel  of  New 
Thought. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
Asperges  of  the  Vatican  Kyriale: 

u 

“...et  super  nivem  sings  Gregory, 


Nay,  says  Erasmus,  it  should  be... 

r 

T U 

nivem.  Compromise,  chirps  the  Cheer- 
ful Pagan,  we’ll  make  a triplet  of  it, 


thus. . . 


M u u 

nivem. 


The  answer  is  that  you  may  have  the 
word-accent  on  the  first  note  of  the 
group  that  follows.  It  is  as  tho’  the  NI 
were  sounded  on  the  last  beat  of  a bar, 
and  the  VEM  fell  on  the  first  of  the  next 
bar,  thus.  . . nivem . 

This  does  not  prevent  my  placing 
a sufficient  stress  on  the  word- 
accent-;  on  the  contrary,  adds  Gregory, 
it  helps  to  bring  that  accent  into 
prominence.  The  accent  is  deliberately 
taken  away  from  the  first  beat  of  the 
bar  and  placed  on  the  preceding  final 
beat.  The  result  is  a gain  to  the  accent 
and  a relief  to  the  hearer  who  easilv 
tires  of  the  heavy  effect  of  the  accent 
on  the  down-beat. 

Besides  the  very  nature  of  the 
word-accent  makes  for  swiftness  and 
energy;  and  the  down-beat  of  the 


musical  rhythm  is  of  its  very  nature 
heavy,  weak  and  inclined  to  rest.  It  is 
in  fact  the  beat  on  which  the  piece  is 
to  end:  the  final  resting  point  of  all. 
Supposing  then  music  in  double  time, 
the  word-accent  will  go  better  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  bar,  and  so  will  keep 
up  the  movement  of  the  whole  piece. 
To  force  it  down  always  on  the  first 
beat  will  give  to  the  whole  composition 
too  much  of  dance-rhythm,  or  secularity 
and  vulgarity  for  the  ideal  of  Church 
Music;  by  placing  the  word-accent  on 
the  up-beat,  however,  we  obtain  that 
swiftness  of  speech,  that  suppleness 
of  rhythm,  that  ethereal  expression 
befitting  the  ascensiones  cordis  that 
should  go  with  prayer. 

The  reason  for  this  particular  light- 
ness and  speed  of  the  word-accent 
is  that  it  is  never  final : the  word  cannot 
be  completely  heard  till  you  get  away 
from  the  accented  syllable;  and  so,  the 
sooner  away,  the  better. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  word- 
accent  is  of  a nature  different  to  that 
of  the  rhythmic  accent.  The  former 
may  be  expressed  by  an  upward  gesture, 
like  the  acute  accent  of  the  ancient 
grammarians;  the  latter  by  the  grave 
accent.  The  word-accent  remains, 
however,  quite  free  to  go  whither 
it  will. 

The  freedon  of  the  word-accent  can 
be  well  illustrated  from  the  great 
hymn-writers.  Take  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
na’s  well  known  lines: 

O Salutaris  Hostia, 

Quae  coeli  pandis  ostium, 

Bella  praemunt  hostilia 
Da  robur,  fer  auxilium. 


Unitrinoque  Domino 

Sit  sempiterna  gloria, 
Qui  vitam  sine  termino 

Nobis  donet  in  patria. 
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Here  the  word-accent,  while  more 
frequently  coinciding  with  the  met- 
rical accent,  is  • nevertheless  free. 
How  shall  we  sing  these  lines  without 
doing  violence  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
rival  accents?  Remembering  the  prin- 
ciple just  enunciated:  that  the  word- 
accent  is  of  a nature  different  to  the 
metrical  accent,  we  beat  steadily  on 
through  the  verses,  keeping  always 
to  the  iambic  rhythm ; and,  when  the 
word-accent  happens  to  rise  on  the 
up-beat,  put  the  stress  on  that  beat. 

As  another  example,  take  this  couplet 
from  the  Matins  hymn  of  the  Ascen- 
sion: 

Culpat  caro,  puigat  caro, 

Iiegnat  l)eus  Dei  caro . 

Need  I add  that  these  lines  are 
in  iambic  metre? 

The  most  complete  illustration  and 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  word-accent  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  music,  is  given  by  Dom 
Mocquereau,  O.S.B.,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Gregorian  Rhythm,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Paleographie  Musicale. 
He  is  at  pains  to  cite  some  hundreds 
of  examples  from  the  works  of  com- 
posers, beginning  with  the  fifteenth 
century  and  coming  straight  down 
to  our  own  times.  Anything  more 
convincing  no  one  could  desire.  But 


NOTES  AND 

It  is  related  of  an  organist  of  a Catholic 
Church  in  a suburb  of  Philadelphia — that  he 
resigned  his  position — rather  than  play  the 
one  time  popular  song  “Sweet  Genevieve” 
arranged  as  an  “O  Salutaris  Hostia” — for  the 
offertory  of  the  Mass.  The  soloist  supported 
by  the  director  insisted  that  the  music  was 
pretty  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  con- 
gregation recognized  the  original  love  song 
or  not.  In  this  particular  church  one  may 
lu-ar  the  Sextette  from  “Lucia  di  Lammer- 
inoor”  Sunday  alter  Sunday  sung  to  the  text 
of  Tantum  Ergo — while  Verdi’s  operatic  mel- 
odies are  also  in  great,  favor  and  “Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes”  is  sung  as  a hymn  to  the 


lest  any  one  still  doubt  of  the  legitimacy 
of  this  manner  of  treating  the  word- 
accent,  let  him  scan  the  poets  in  any 
language,  the  English  not  excepted. 
Milton,  in  his  “Paradise  Lost,”  for 
instance,  has  many  such  liberties, 
although  he  is  sensitive  to  metrical 
rhythm,  he  never  hesitates  to  place  the 
word-accent  on  the  up-beat  of  the 
ihythm.  Here  is  an  example  taken 
at  random: 

he 

Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt 

enjoy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be 

called 

Mother  of  human  race. 

Nor  should  we  have  far  to  seek  other 
such  instances  in  the  words  of  poets 
of  the  first  rank. 

In  conclusion  therefore,  let  me  urge 
the  singer  to  approach  this  question 
without  prejudice;  and,  in  his  plainsong 
studies,  to  treat  the  rhythm  of  the 
melody  as  one  thing,  that  of  the  text 
as  another.  Then,  let  these  two  rhythms 
marry  sweetly,  not  contend  for  the 
mastery. 

Fra  Ambrogio. 

Caldey,  England,  Oct.  1917. 


GLEANINGS 

Holy  Name — “Jesus  the  very  thought  of  thee.” 

* * * 

Another  story  (vouched  for  as  absolutely 
true)  is  that  told  of  a Camden,  N.  J.  organist 
who  while  on  his  way  to  Church  bought 
a New  York  paper  which  contained  a supple- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  music  of  one  of  the 
latest  popular  ballads.  The  organist  confided 
to  his  companion  his  intention  of  “trying”  the 
new  piece  on  the  organ  at  the  first  opportunity 
in  the  Mass,  and  surely  enough  the  paper  was 
placed  on  the  stand  and  the  entire  ballad 
tin  waltz  time)  was  played  during  the 
Offertory . 
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PAPAL  LETTER  TO  THE  CARDINAL  VICAR 

OF  ROME 


The  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  for  the 
restoration  of  sacred  music  is  laid  upon  Cardi- 
nal Respighi,  Vicar-General  of  Rome,  in  the 
following  letter  from  His  Holiness. 

Lord  Cardinal,  — A desire  to  see  t lie 
decorum,  dignity  and  holiness  of  the 
liturgical  functions  flourish  again  in  all  places 
las  determined  lTs  to  make  known  by 
a special  writing  under  Our  own  hand  Our 
will  with  regard  to  the  sacred  music  which 
is  employed  in  the  service  of  public  worsnip. 
Wo  cherish  the  hope  that  all  will  second  Ls 
in  this  desired  restoration  not  merely  with 

that  blind  submission,  always  laudable  though 
it  be,  which  is  accorded  out  of  a pure  spirit 
of  obedience  to  commands  that  are  onerous 
and  conti  ary  to  one’s  own  manner  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  but  with  that  alacrity  of  will 
which  springs  from  the  intimate  persuasion 
of  having  to  do  so  on  grounds  duly  weighed, 
clear,  evident,  and  beyond  question. 

Even  a little  reflection  on  the  end  for 

which  art  is  admitted  to  the  service 

of  public  worship,  and  on  the  supreme  fitness 
of  offering  to  the  Lord  only  things  in  them- 
selves good,  and  where  possible,  excellent, 
will  at  once  serve  to  show  that  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Church  regarding  sacred  music 
are  but  the  immediate  application  of  those 
two  fundamental  principles.  When  the  clergy 
and  choirmasters  are  penetrated  with  them, 
good  sacred  music  flourishes  spontaneously, 
as  has  been  constantly  observed,  and  continues 
to  be  observed  in  a great  many  places;  when 
on  the  contrary  those  principles  are  neglected, 
neither  prayers,  admonitions,  severe  and 
repeated  orders  nor  threats  of  canonical 
penalties  suffice  to  effect  any  change;  for 
passion,  and  when  not  passion  a shameful  and 
inexcusable  ignorance,  always  finds  a means 
of  eluding  the  will  of  the  Church,  and 
continuing  for  years  in  the  same  reprehensible 
way . 

This  alacrity  of  will  We  look  for  in  a very (*) 

(*)  Translated  by  Justine  Bayard  Ward. 


special  way  among  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful of  tii is  Our  be’oved  City  of  Rome,  the 
centre  of  Christendom  and  the  seat  of  the 
Supremo  Authority  of  the  Church,  indeed 
it  would  seem  but  natural  that  none  should 
feel  more  deeply  the  influx  of  Our  word  than 
those  who  hear  it  directly  from  Our  mouth, 
and  that  the  example  of  loving  and  filial 
submission  to  Our  fatherly  invitations  should 
lie  given  with  greater  solicitude  by  none  more 
than  by  that  fii st  and  most  noble  portion  of 
tii'  flock  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  has  been  specially  ent rusted  to  Our 

pastoral  care  as  Bishop.  Besides  this  example 
is  to  he  given  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world. 
Bishops  and  the  faithful  are  continually 
coming  here  from  all  lands  to  honour  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  to  renew  their  spirit 
by  visiting  our  venerable  basilicas  and  the 

tombs  of  the  martyis,  and  by  assisting  with 
redoubled  fervour  at  the  solemnities  which  are 
lieie  celebrated  with  all  pomp  and  splendour 
throughout  the  year.  “Optamus  ne  moribus 

nostris  offensi  recedant.”  said  Our  predecessor 
Benedict  XIV,  in  his  own  time  in  his  Encyclical 
Letter  Annus  qui,  speaking  of  this  very 
subject  of  sacred  music:  "We  desire  that  they 
tiny  not  return  to  their  own  countries  scan- 
dalized by  our  customs."  And  farther  on, 

touching  on  the  abuse  of  instruments  which 
then  prevailed,  the  same  Pontiff  said:  "What 
opinion  will  be  formed  of  us  by  those  who, 
coming  from  countries  in  which  instruments 
are  not  used  in  church,  hear  them  in  our 
churches,  just  as  they  might  in  theatres  and 
ether  profane  places?  They  will  come,  too, 
from  places  and  countries  where  there  is 
singing  and  music  in  the  churches  of  the  same 
kind  as  in  ours.  But  if  they  are  persons  of 
sound  judgment  they  must  he  grieved  not 
to  find  in  our  music  that  remedy  for  the  evil 
in  their  own  churches  which  they  came  hither 
to  seek." 

In  other  times  the  contradiction  between 
the  music  usually  executed  in  the  churches 
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and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  prescrip- 
tions was,  perhaps,  far  less  noticeable, 
and  the  scandal  caused  by  this  contradiction 
was  doubtless  more  circumscribed,  precisely 
because  the  evil  was  more  widely  diffused 
and  general.  Hut  now  that  so  much  study  has 
been  employed  by  distinguished  men  in 
explaining  the  liturgy  and  the  art  used 
in  the  service  of  public  worship,  how  that 
such  consoling,  and  not  unfrequently,  such 
splendid  results  have  been  obtained  in  so 
many  churches  throughout  the  world  in  the 
restoration  of  sacred  music,  notwithstanding 
the  very  sei  ious  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
faced,  and  that  have  been  happily  overcome; 
now,  in  fine,  that  the  necessity  of  a complete 
change  in  the  order  of  things  has  come  to  be 
universally  appreciated  every  abuse  in  t.iis 
matter  becomes  intolerable,  and  must  be 
i emoved . 

You,  therefore,  Lord  Cardinal,  in  your 
high  office  as  Our  Vicar  in  Rome  for 
spiritual  matters,  wid.  We  are  sure,  exert 
yourself  with  the  gentleness  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  you,  but  with  equal  firmness,  to  the 
end  that  the  music  executed  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy 
of  this  City  may  he  in  entire  harmony  with 
Our  instructions.  There  is  much  to  he  cor- 
rected or  removed  in  the  chants  of  the  Mass, 
of  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  of  the  Lueharistie 
hymns,  but  that  wihch  needs  a thorough 
renewal  is  the  singing  of  the  Vespers  of  the 
feasts  celebrated  in  the  different  churcnes 
end  basilicas.  The  liturgical  prescriptions 
of  the  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  and  the 
beautiful  musical  traditions  of  the  chissical 
Roman  school  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  For 
the  devout  psalmody  of  the  clergy,  in  which 
the  people  also  used  to  join,  there  have  been 
substituted  interminable  musical  composi- 
t:ons  on  the  words  of  the  psalms,  all  of  .them 
modelled  on  old  theatrical  works,  and  most 
cf  them  of  such  meagre  artistic  value  that 
they  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a moment 
even  in  our  second-rate  concerts.” 

('pi  tain  it  is  that  Christian  piety  and 
devotion  are  ’not  promoted  by  them;  t lie 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  less  intelligent 
is  fed,  but  the  majority,  disgusted  and  scan- 
dalised, wonder  how  it  is  that  such  an  abuse 
can  still  survive. 

We  thereforo  wish  the  cause  to  be  com- 


pletely extirpated,  and  that  the  solemnity  of 
Vespers  should  be  celebrated  according  to  the 
liturgical  rules  indicated  by  Us.  The  Pa- 
triarchal basilicas  will  lead  the  way  by  the 
( xample  of  solicitous  care  and  enlightened 
zeal  of  the  Lord  Cardinals  wiio  preside  over 
them,  and  with  these  will  vie  especially  the 
minor  basilicas,  and  the  collegiate  and 
parochial  churches,  as  well  as  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  t in*  religious  orders.  And  do 
you  Lord  Cardinal,  neither  accept  excuses 
nor  concede  delays.  The  difficulty  is  not 
diminished  but  1 at  her  augmented  by  post- 
ponement. and  since  the  thing  is  to  be  done 
b t it  he  done  immediately  and  resolutely. 
Let  all  ha\e  confidence  in  Us  and  in  Our  word, 
with  which  heavenly  grace  and  blessing  are 
united.  At  first  the  novelty  will  produce  some 
wonder  among  individuals;  here  and  there 
i,  leader  or  director  of  a choir  may  find  hint- 
s'If  somewhat  unprepared;  but  little  by  little 
things  will  right  themselves,  and  in  the  perfect 
harmony  between  the  music  with  the  liturgical 
rules  and  the  natu/c  of  the  psalmody  all  will 
discern  a beauty  and  a goodness  which  have 
pei  l aps  never  belore  been  observed.  The 
\ ( sp<  r service  will  indeed  be  notably  short- 
died.  Hut  if  the  rectors  of  the  churches  desire 
on  a special  occasion  to  prolong  the  function 
somewhat,  in  order  to  detain  the  people  who 
are  wont,  so  laudably  to  go  in  the  evening  to 
the  particular  church  where  the  feast  is  being 
celebrated,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them — 
nay,  it  will  rather  be  so  much  gained  for  the 
piety  and  edification  of  the  faithful — if  they 
have  a suitable  sermon  after  the  Vespers, 
closed  with  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament. 

Finally,  We  desire  that  sacred  music  be 
cultivated  with  special  care  and  in  the  proper 
way  in  all  the  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical 
colleges  of  Rome,  in  which  such  a large  and 
choice  body  of  young  clerics  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  educated  in  the  sacred 
sciences  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 

We  know,  and  We  are  greatly  comforted  by 
the  knowledge,  that  in  sonic  institutions  sacred 
music  is  in  such  a flourishing  condition  that 
it  may  serve  as  a model  for  others.  But  there 
are  some  seminaries  a*id  colleges  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  superiors  or  the  want  of  capacity  and 
the  imperfect  taste  of  the  persons  to  whom 
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To  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
St.  Mary's  Seminary 
Baltimore,  Md . 


Secundae  Vesperae 

in 

Nativitate  Domini. 


“Domine,  ad  adjuvandllm,,,  Psalmos 

et 

Canticum  B.  M.  V. 
ad  niodiim  falso-bordoni 
ad  quatuor  aequales  voces. 

alternatim  concinavit 

Presb.  Leo  P.  Manzetti 
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CHORUS 


Dixit  Do  minus 
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Antiphona  “Tecum  principium”  ex  libris  Vaticanis 


pii 


1.  Di  - xit 

Dominus 

Do  - mi 

- no 

me  - 

o : 

3. 

Virgam  virtutis  tuae  emittet  Domi 

nus 

ex 

Si  - 

on 

5* 

Juravit  Dominus  et  non  paeui 

te  - 

bit 

e 

um 

7. 

Judicabit  in  nationibus,  im 

pie-bit 

ru 

- i 

nas : 

9. 

Gloria 

Pa-tri 

et 

Fi-  li 

- o : 

1.  Sede  a 

3.  dominare  in  medio  inimico 

5.  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum 

7-  conquassabit  capita  in  ter 

9«  et  Spiri 


dex- 

■ tris 

me 

is  : 

rum 

tu  - 

o 

rum 

secundum  ordi-nem 

Mel  - 

chi 

- se-dech 

- ra 

mul  - 

to 

rum 

tu 

- i 

San 

cto. 

— i 

KralKSS 

■■'i/KJrai ■ 

mmSm 

1 i 

v — :iF  = 

2.  Donee  ponam  ini  - 

mi  - cos 

,pr 

tu 

os. 

4.  Tecum  principium  in  die  virtutis  tuae’in  splendori 

bus  san 

cto 

rum. 

6.  Dominus  a 

dex  - tris 

tu 

is. 

8-  De  torrente  in 

vi  - a 

bi 

bet. 

10.  Sicut  erat  in  principio  et 

nunc  et 

sem  - 

per. 

i w mmmmmmmm 

\>i  , v— — r-— 

7 ■ 
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Confitebor 


Be  at  us  vir 


5 


Antiphona  “Exortum  est” 


I.  in  mandat  is  ej  us 

3.  et  justitia  ejus  manet  in 
5.  quia  in  aeternum  non 
7.  non  commovebitur  donee  despiciat  ini 
9-  desiderium  pecca 

II.  et  in  saecula  saecu 


vo  - let 

sae  - cu  - lum 
com  - m< 

mi  - cos 

to  - rum  per 

lo  - um 


2.  Potent!  in  terra  erit  semen 
4.  Exortum  est  in  tenebris  lumen 
6.  In  memoria  aeterna  erit 

8.  Dispersit  dedit  pauperibus:’  justitia  ejus  manetin  saeculum 
10.  Gloria  Patri  et 


•J 

2. 

generatio  rectorum  benedi 

_ 

4. 

misericors  et  miserator,et 

6. 

ab  auditione  mala  non  ti 

_ 

8. 

cornu  ejus  exaltabitur  in 

10. 

et  Spiritui 
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De  Profundis 


Antiphona  “Apud  Dominum” 


1. 

De  pro  - fundis  clamavi 

ad 

te 

Do  - 

mi 

- ne 

3. 

Si  iniquitates  observa 

ve  - 

ris 

Do  - 

mi 

- ne 

5. 

Sustinuit  anima  mea  in 

ver  - 

bo 

e 

- 

jus 

7. 

Quia  apud  Dominum  mi 

- - se  - 

ri  - 

cor  - 

di 

- a : 

9. 

Gloria  Pa 

tri 

et 

Fi  - 

li 

- o : 

• A 


Memento  Domine 


Antiphona 

^ 1 


De  Fructu” 


1.  Me-  men-to 

Domine 

Da  - vid: 

3. 

Si  introiero  in  tabernaculum  domus 

me  - ae  .* 

5. 

Et  requiem  temporibus  meis  ’donee  inveniam  locum 

Do- mi-  no: 

7. 

Introibimus  in  tabernaculum 

e - jus 

9. 

Sacerdotes  tui  induantur  ju 

sti  - ti  - am 

11. 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21. 


Juravit  Dominus  David  veritatem  et  non  frustrabitur 

Et  filii  eoruxn  usque  in 

Haec  requies  mea  in  saeculum 

Sacerdotes  ejus  induam  salu  - 

Inimicos  ejus  induam  confusi  - 

Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc  et 


e 

sae -cu 
sae  - cu 
ta 
o 

Bern  - 


am: 
- lum: 
■ li: 
ri: 
ne: 
per 


* 


1. 


5. 

7. 

9. 

11. 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21. 


et  omnis  mansuetu 
si  ascendero  in  lectum 
tabernaculum 

adorabimus  in  loco  ubi  steterunt 
et  sancti  tu  - 

de  fructu  ventris  tui  ponam  super 
sedebunt  super 

hie  habitabo  quoniam  e - 

et  sancti  ejus  exsultatione 
super  ipsum  autem  efflorebit  sanctifica 
et  in  saecula  saecu 


di 

- 

nis 

e 

- 

jus. 

stra 

- 

ti 

me 

- 

i . 

De 

- 

o 

Ja 

- 

cob. 

pe 

i 

■ 

des 

ex 

e 

sul 

jus. 

tent. 

se 

- 

dem 

tu 

- 

am. 

se 

- 

dem 

tu 

- 

am. 

le 

- 

Si 

e 

- 

am. 

ex 

- 

sul 

ta 

- 

bunt. 

ti 

- 

o 

me 

- 

a. 

lo 

rum. 

i 

A 

men. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

8. 


Sicut  juravit 
Si  dedero  somnum  oculis 
Ecce  audivimus  earn  in 
Surge  Domine  in  requiem 
10.  Propter  David  servum 
12.  Si  custodierint  filii  tui  testamentum 
14.  Quoniam  elegit  Dominus 
16.  Viduam  ejus  benedicens  bene 
18.  Illucr  producam  cornu 
20. Gloria  Patri  et 


Do 

me 

E 

tu 

tu 

me 

Si 

di 

Da 

Fi 


W » 

2.  votum  vovit  Deo 

■ *C 

4.  et  palpebris  meis  dormitati 

O 

6.  invenimus  earn  in  campis 

sil  - 

8.  tu  et  area  sanctificationis 

tu  - 

ae. 

10.  non  avertas  faciem  Christi 

tu  - - 

i . 

12.  et  testimonia  mea  haec  quae  docebo 

e 

os. 

14.  elegit  earn  in  habitationem 

si 

bi. 

16.  pauperes  ejus  saturabo 

pa  - ni 

bus. 

18.  paravi  lucernam  Christo 

me  - 

o. 

20.  et  Spiritui 

San  - 

cto. 

tad 
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Magnificat 


Antiphona  “Hodie” 


M M m j 


1. 

Ma-gni  - 

ficat 

3. 

Qui -a 

respexit  humilitatem  an 

- cil  - 

lae 

su 

- aC: 

5. 

Et  mi  - 

sericordia  ejus  a progeni  - e 

in 

pro-ge  - 

ni 

- es: 

7. 

De-po  - 

suit  po  - - ten 

- tes 

de 

se 

- de: 

9. 

Su-sce  - 

pit  Israel  pu 

e 

rum 

su 

- um: 

11. 

Glo-ri  - 

a Pa 

- tri 

et  Fi  - 

li 

o: 

m 


1. 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 


amma 

ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beat 
timen  - 
et  exal  - 

recordatus  misericor 


11.  et  Spiri 


me 

- a 

Do- 

mi  - 

num 

ra  - 

• ti  - 

o 

- 

nes. 

ti  - 

bus 

e 

- 

um. 

ta  ■ 

* vit 

hu  - 

mi  - 

les. 

di 

- ae 

sn 

- 

ae . 

tu  - 

• i 

San 

- 

cto . 

W = | 

\9  mi  H 

\\'±—  r 

r.  t j 

2.  Et  ex 

sultavit  spiritus 

me  - 

us: 

4.  Qui  - a 

fecit  mihi  magna  qui 

po  - tens 

est: 

6.  Fe  - cit 

potentiam  in  brachio 

su  - 

o : 

8.  F ■ su 

rientes  implevit 

bo  - 

nis: 

10.  Sic- ut 

locutus  est  ad  patres 

no 

stros: 

12.  Sic  - ut 

erat  in  principio,  et  nunc  et 

sem  - 

pert 

^ j , 

tot 

=— 

— e — 1 — 1 

r-r  f-m 

f f 11 

i 

r 

’T< 

I*2 ^ — 

IS-"  : 

^ 

2.  in  Deo  salu  - 

ta 

ri  me 

• . « 

o. 

4.  et  sanctum 

no 

- men  e 

- 

jus. 

6.  dispersit  superbos  mente 

cor 

- dis  su 

- 

i . 

8.  et  divites  di  - 

mi 

sit  in  - 

a - 

nes. 

10.  Abraham  et  semini  ejus 

in 

sae 

cu 

la. 

12.  et  in  saecula  saecu 

lo 

- rum.  A 

- - - 

men. 

m 

J. 

id 

— « | — | \ 
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the  teaching  cf  chant  and  the  direction  of 
sacred  music  is  entrusted. 

You,  Lord  Cardinal,  will  lie  good  enough 
to  provide  a remedy  for  this  also  with  soli- 
citude, by  insisting  especially  that  Gregorian 
Chant,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  of  innumerable  other 
councils,  provincial  and  diocesan  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  be  studied  with  particular 
diligence,  and  be  as  a rule  preferred  in  the 
public  and  private  functions  of  the  institute. 
It  is  true  that  in  other  times  Gregorian  Chant 
was  known  to  most  people  only  through  books 
which  were  incorrect,  vitiated  and  curtailed. 
£Jut  the  accurate  and  prolonged  study  that  has 
been  given  to  it  by  illustrious  men  who  have 
done  a great  service  to  sacred  art  has  changed 
the  face  of  things.  Gregorian  (’bant  restored 
in  such  a satisl'actoi  y way  to  its  early  purity, 
as  it  was  handed  down  by  the  fathers  and  is 
found  in  the  codices  of  the  various  churches, 
is  sweet,  soft,  easy  to  learn  and  of  a beauty 
so  fresh  and  full  of  surprises  that  wherever 
it  has  been  introduced  it  has  never  failed  to 
excite  real  enthusiasm  in  the  youthful  singers. 
Now,  when  delight  enters  into  the  fulfillment 
of  duty,  everything  i3  done  with  greater 
alr.crity  and  with  more  lasting  fruit. 

It  is  Our  will,  therefore,  that  in  all  semi- 
naries and  colleges  in  this  fostering  city  there 
be  introduced  once  more  the  most  ancient 
Roman  chant  which  used  to  resound  in  our 
c Lurches  and  basilicas  and  which  formed  the 


delight  of  past  generations  in  the  fairest  days 
of  Christian  piety.  And  as  in  former  times 
that  chant  was  spread  abroad  over  the  whole 
Western  Church  from  Rome,  so  We  desire  that 
Our  young  clerics,  educated  under  Our  own 
eyes,  may  carry  it  with  them  and  diffuse  it 
again  in  their  own  dioceses  when  they  return 
thither  as  priests  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God. 
We  are  overjoyed  to  be  able  to  give  these 
regulations  at  a time  when  we  are  about  to 
celebrate  the  13th  centenary  of  the  death  of 
the  glorious  and  incomparable  Pontiff  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  whom  an  ecclesiastical 
tradition  dating  back  many  centuries  has 
attributed  the  composition  of  these  sacred 
melodies  and  from  whom  they  hav6  derived 
their  name.  Let  Our  dearly  - beloved  youths 
exercise  themselves  in  them,,  for  it  will  be 
sweet  to  lTs  to  hear  them  when  as  We  have 
been  told  win  be  the  case,  they  will  assemble 
at  the  coming  centenary  celebrations  round 
the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Pontiff  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica  during  the  Sacred  Liturgy  which, 
please  God,  will  be  celebrated  by  Us  on  that 
auspicious  occasion. 

Meanwhile  as  a pledge  of  Our  particular 
benevolence,  receive,  Lord  Cardinal,  the  Apo- 
stolic Benediction  which  from  the  bottom  of 
Our  heart  We  impart  to  you,  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  all  Our  most  beloved  people. 

From  the  Vatican  on  the  Feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  1903. 

PIUS  X.,  POPE. 


GREAT  INTEREST  IN  MUSIC 

Educators  Now  recognize  Its  Far-Reaching 
Cultural  Value 

Ail  intelligent  interest  in  music  of  the 
higher  order  is  everywhere  increasing.  Well 
rounded  educators  have  long  since  recognized 
the  far  reaching  cultural  value  of  musical  art. 
There  is  no  complete  education  without  music. 
That  is  an  outstanding  fact  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe.  Music  is  now 
coming  to  be  appreciated  by  all  individuals 
identified  with  school  or  college  work  in 
America. 


Like  all  spiritual  things  harmony  has  its 
psychology.  Moie,  it  has  its  grammar  and  its 
rules  of  analysis  and  construction.  Melody 
that  stirs  the  emotions  is  the  unadorned 
language  of  the  soul.  Harmony  is  intellectual 
to  the  last  degree,  but  melody  and  harmony 
united  contribute  to  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
as  no  other  educational  force  does. 

lienee  it  is -that  all  institutions  of  learning 
are  giving  so  much  attention  to  the  serious 
study  of  music,  especially  theory  and  compo- 
sition. Some  of  the  choicest  literature  publish- 
ed in  recent  years  has  been  on  musical  topics. 
The  universities  are  making  a feature  of 
lectures  on  music  more  than  ever — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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NOTICE  ! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  in 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  ‘Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pionounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  Tt  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  wrould  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society's 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


CATHOLIC  PUPILS  SING  LITURGICAL 
MUSIC 

A demonstration  of  school  music,  planned 
to  lead  up  to  the  realization  of  the  full  ideal 
of  the  Holy  See  that  the  people  should  join 
in  the  liturgical  singing,  was  given  on  Thurs- 
day Oct.  25,  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Manhattanville,  in  the  presence  of  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  and  many  of  the 
prominent  priests  of  the  diocese,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Sisters  from  the  various 
teaching  orders. 

In  opening  the  demonstration,  Mrs.  Cabot 
Ward  explained  briefly  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  namely,  to  reassert  the  value  of  music 
as  a basic  part  of  Catholic  education  and  to 
work  out  a simple  and  practical  plan  by  which 
music  can  be  restored  to  the  true  place  in  our 
Catholic  classrooms,  with  the  ultimate  result 
of  enabling  the  faithful  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  liturgical  music  of  the  Church,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  demonstration  showed  this  plan  as 
worked  out  in  every  detail  by  the  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  children  from  the 
parish  school,  from  the  ages  of  seven  to  nine 
showed  the  solid  foundation  which  the  method 
gives  in  reading  music  at  sight  and  in  forming 
the  voice.  The  hearers  were  impressed,  not 
only  with  the  fluency  with  which  the  children 
read  music,  but  with  the  great  beauty  of  their 
tone.  A request  was  made  that  some  one  in 
the  audience  should  write  a new  melody  for 
the  children  to  read,  which  was  done,  the 
melody  selected  being  the  “Exultet,”  which 
the  children  read  instantly  and  memorized. 

The  work  was  then  shown  in  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  by  the  students  of  the  academy, 
who  rendered  several  Gregorian  melodies, 
every  pupil  joining  in  the  singing,  although 
many  of  them  had  had  but  three  weeks  of 
previous  training.  Once  more  what  stood  out 
was  the  beauty  of  tone  and  musical  intelli- 
gence showm  by  the  pupils. 

The  occasion  ended  with  Benediction  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  which  the  music 
sung  was  entirely  Gregorian  and  was  rendered 
by  all  the  Religi  v s of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  pupils,  with  exquisite  beauty  and 
devotion . 

The  occasion  bore  striking  witness  to  the 


fact  that  the  reforms  in  sacred  music  desired 
by  the  Holy  See  are  not  by  any  means 
impracticable  but  are  easy  to  conform  to, 
provided  the  proper  preparation  be  given  the 
children  in  our  schools. 

At  the  closing  of  the  exercises,  His  Emi- 
nence congratulated  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
saying:  “In  all  my  experience  I have  never 
heard  a tone  so  sweet  or  such  clever  and 
intelligent  reading  of  music.  I would  like  to 
hear  such  singing  in  all  our  classrooms  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  a result 
I hope  to  see  the  day  when  all  our  people 
will  join  in  singing  the  beautiful  and  inspiring 
Gregorian  chant.” 

Many  of  the  teaching  orders  who  attended 
the  normal  course  given  at  Manhattanville 
last  summer  were  among  the  audience. 
Among  them  were  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  of 
St.  Francis,  of  the  Divine  Compassion;  of 
Mercy,  of  St.  Ursula,  of  St.  Agnes,  of  St. 
Joseph  and  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  all  of 
whom  are  using  the  system  and  obtaining 
excellent  results. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  demonstra- 
tion were:  Monsignor  Thomas  G.  Carroll, 
Monsignor  John  P.  Chidwiek,  Monsignor 
Henry  A.  Braun,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cantwell,  of  Los  Angeles;  the  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Powers,  C.  S.  P.;  Thomas  F.  White,  S.  J.; 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.;  J.  B.  Young,  S.J.; 
,J.  R.  Heffernan,  Father  Cahill,  Father 
Harmon,  Michael  Shea,  and  Fathers  Cogan, 
Duganv  Spina,  Minogue,  McGrath,  and 
O’Leary . 

There  were  also  present:  M.  Bonnet,  the 
famous  organist  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris;  Dr. 
William  C.  Carl,  organist  of  the  First  Pre- 
sbyterian Church;  George  Fischer,  Mrs. 
Herbert  D.  Robbins,  Mrs.  Outerbridge  Horsey, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Albert  Locke,  and  many  others. 

The  Catholic  News — New  York. 

* * * 

In  a special  issue  of  the  Indiana  Catholic, 
Mr.  Elmer  Andrew  Steffen,  the  choirmaster 
of  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Indianapolis,  contributes  an  illuminating  article 
on  the  subject  of  Sacred  music  under  the  title 
of  “Developing  a taste  for  better  Church 
Music.”  — Mr.  Steffen  reviews  the  work  of 
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the  Auxiliary  Committee  to  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Sacred  Music  and  cites  the 
documents  of  His  Holiness  Benedict  XV 
as  proof  of  the  present  Pope's  interest  in  the 
great  question  of  Liturgical  Music. 

Mr.  Steffen  is  advancing  the  cause  of  Sacred 
Music  in  his  locality  not  only  through  his  work 
as  director  of  the  Cathedral  Choir,  but  also 
through  his  liturgical  compositions . The 
activity  of  a number  of  well-equipped  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  cause  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  who  are  working  for 
the  advancement  of  Sacred  Music — is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  eventual 
success  of  the  movement. 

* * * 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  the  authorities 
have  condemned  the  use  of  tubular  chimes 
at  liturgical  services. 

This  probably  means  that  altar  chimes 
(tubular)  and  organ  chimes  will  ha.ve  to  be 
eliminated. 

A CORRECTION 

In  the  list  of  music  of  the  Harrisburg 
Diocese  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “Catholic 
Choirmaster”  a mass  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 


Virgin  Mary — by  Dr.  Nicholas  Elsenheimer — 
was  listed  under  the  heading  “Masses  in 
polyphonic  style”  unaccompanied  (as  were 
also  Masses  by  A1  Rhode — and  B.  O.  Klein). 
These  masses  should  have  been  under  the 
heading  of  “Masses  for  four  part  chorus  with 
organ  accompaniment. ” 

HANS  MERX  LECTURES 

ON  CHURCH  MUSIC 

Hans  Merx  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
diocesan  musical  director  and  choir  director 
of  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral.  Chicago  111. 

During  the  week,  Professor  Merx  gave 
a course  of  lectures  on  Catholic  Church  music 
for  organists  and  choir  directors  at  Cathedral 
College. 

Tiie  subjects  weie:  1.  History  of  Gregorian 
Chant.  “.  Rendering  and  Interpretation  of 
Chant.  Accompanying  of  Gregorian  Chant. 
J.  Training  of  Boys  and  Church  Choirs.  5. 
Palestrina  and  His  School.  G.  Congregational 
Singing.  7.  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  8.  Latin 
Language.  Hans  Merx  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Paul  Smith,  professor  at  Cathedral 
College.  A similar  course  of  lectures  will  be 
given  in  .January. 


R E V I 

SECUNDAE  VESPERAE  in  Nativitate  Domini 
by  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Pub.  by  the  composer 

Baltimore,  Md. 


This  latest  composition  by  the  well  known 
authority  on  Plain  Chant,  and  Director 
of  Music  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  Baltimore, 
is  something  more  than  a perfunctory  setting 
of  the  Psalms  in  falso  bordone  style.  Father 
Manzetti  has  taken  an  almost  absolete  musical 
form  and  has  succeeded  in  infusing  new  life 
and  vigor  into  it  through  the  legitimate  use 
of  modern  materials*  To  many  musicians  the 
falso  bordone  seems  a hybrid  form  and  it  is 
to  be  confessed  that  most  compositions  of  this 
type  are  unsatisfactory  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  Many  prefer  the  psalm  tones 
unadorned  by  an  uninspired  succession  of 
intervals  at  the  end  of  each  half  line. 
However,  this  particular  church  style  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Father 
(Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X)  and  serves 


E WS 


a good  purpose  in  relieving  the  monotony  of 
the  longer  psalms. 

In  his  setting  of  the  Vespers  Psalms  for 
Christmas  Father  Manzetti  has  preserved  the 
traditional  form  but  has  invested  this  form 
with  the  newer  harmonic  devices.  These 
unconventional  progressions  fall  gratefully 
upon  the  ear.  The  composer  has  not  foilild  it 


necessary 

to  coniine 

himself 

to  the  tonic 

dominant 

and  sub  - 

dominant 

chords 

ex- 

clusively, 

but  has 

developed  the 

final 

cadences 

in  a free 

manner 

and  by 

the 

use  of 

legitimate 

materials 

created 

an 

effective 

and  artistic 

contrast 

to  the  severe 

mold  of  the  Psalm  tone.  The  composer  utilizes 
with  excellent  effect  the  imitative  style.  Parti- 
cularly  tine  are  the  phrases  which  occur  in  the 
“Doinine  ad  adjuvandum*’  where  a series  of 
ascending  scales  in  each  voice  alternately 
leads  to  a highly  effective  climax  in  the 
“Alleluia.”  This  same  imitative  form  is 
adopted  to  good  advantage  in  the  Psalm 
“Confitebor . ” 
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New  ideas  introduced  in  the  initial  phrases 
of  the  “Magnificat”  and  in  the  development 
in  the  final  sections  of  the  alternate  verses 
are  to  be  heartily  welcomed  as  they  indicate 
an  earnest  effort  to  break  away  from  the  use- 
less severity  which  has  surrounded  this  parti- 
cular type  of  church  composition. 

The  Vesperae  is  intended  for  chorus  of 
male  voices  (Two  Tenors  and  two  Basses) 
but  through  transposition  of  the  voices  Alto 
singing  the  first  Bass  part  and  the  Tenor 
taking  the  2nd  Tenor  part  in  their  respective 
octaves,  the  work  can  be  sung  with  good 
effect  by  four  mixed  voices.  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 


TANTUM  ERGO  No.  2 — By  J.  Lewis  Browne 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  New  York 
SIT  MENS  LAETA  VOX  SONORA 
by  J.  Lewis  Browne 

Published  by  the  Gilbert  Music  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Two  compositions  by  the  gifted  organist  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Chicago,  the  first  of 
which  is  written  in  Chorale  style  for  four  part 
chorus  of  mixed  voices  and  the  second  being 
a hymn  in  honor  of  St.  George  also  in  chorale 
form  for  unison  chorus  or  mixed  voices.  The 
"Tantum  Ergo”  is  devotional  in  character  and 
is  pleasingly  melodic  as  well. 

The  composition  is  representative  of  Mr. 
Browne’s  best  work  in  the  field  of  liturgical 
composition  and  stands  as  a vivid  contrast  to 
that  type  of  "Tantum  Ergo”  still  heard  in  our 
churches  in  which  the  soloist  vies  with  the 
chorus  in  an  effort  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
first  stanza  and  which  culminates  in  a grand 
riot  of  speed  and  operatic  climaxes,  in  the 
Genitorl  and  Amen. 

The  Hymn  in  honor  of  St.  George  is  like- 
wise written  in  devotional  style.  Mr.  Browne 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  fulfilling  the 
liturgical  requirements  in  so  far  as  these 
particular  compositions  are  concerned. 

LAETENTUR  COELI— Christmas  Offertory  for 
four  part  chorus  (S..A.T.B.)  and  organ. 
APPARUIT — Christmas  Hymn  for  four  part 
chorus. — Published  by  the  composer,  218 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Mr.  Deis  gives  us  an  effective  motet  in  his 
setting  of  the  "Laetentur  Coeli.”  The  spirit 
of  Christmas  radiates  throughout  the  work 
and  is  reflected  in  the  melodies  allotted  to  the 
voices  which  alternately  take  up  the  original 


phrase  in  semi-polyphonic  style. 

This  imitative  style,  so  appropriate  for 
devotional  compositions  has  been  adopted  by 
the  composer  to  good  effect  and  he  heightens 
this  effect  by  a judicious  use  of  phrases  in 
homophonic  style.  While  the  melodies  under- 
lying the  text  "Laetentur  Coeli”  etc.  are 
happily  conceived,  not  so  much  praise  can  be 
accorded  the  musical  ideas  wedded  to  the 
text  "Quoniam  qui  venit”.  (The  interpolation 
of  "qui”  in  this  final  phrase  is  doubtless  an 
oversight;  the  Vatican  Graduale  gives 
"Quoniam  venit”). 

In  his  setting  of  the  "Apparuit”  Mr.  Deis 
has  made  a beautiful  arrangement  for  four 
part  chorus  of  an  old  hymn  which  deserves 
to  be  widely  sung.  The  work  can  be  rendered 
either  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

NEW  HYMN  BOOK  FOR  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOL 

A collection  of  Hymns  in  new  English  trans- 
lations for  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year. 
Edited  by  Hans  Merx,  Superintendent  of 
Music  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
Published  by  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
(36-38  Barclay  St.). 

Melody  Edition  (Prayer  book  Edition)  Cloth 
.25  net.  Organ  Accompaniment  (Imitation 

leather)  net  $2.00. 

This  is  the  hymn  book  which  has  been 
authorized  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Munde- 
lein, for  official  use  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
first  (if  not  the  first)  to  adopt  an  official 
hymnal.  The  plan  is  bound  to  be  productive 
of  great  good  in  eliminating  the  trashy  hymns 
from  the  school  and  church. 

The  book  compiled  by  the  scholarly  Mr. 
Merx  will  serve  a great  purpose  in  making 
known  to  many  the  beauties  of  those  devo- 
tional hymns  which  are  not  used  sufficiently 
in  our  churches  in  this  country. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  this 
comparatively  small  volume  discloses  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  thirty-nine  hymns  in  all. 
The  last  forty  pages  of  the  volume  are  taken 
up  with  prayers  and  devotions.  This  feature 
will  do  doubt  commend  the  book  to  many 
who  desire  to  have  hymns  and  prayers  in  one 
small  volume. 

The  volume  intended  for  the  use  of  children 
and  the  congregation  contains  the  music 
(melody  only)  and  for  this  one  should  feel 
grateful,  for  the  day  is  past  when  we  can  put 
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into  the  hands  of  our  children  the  words  only 
of  a hymn  and  ask  them  to  learn  a melody 
in  a parrot-like  fashion,  and  sing  it  from 
memory. 

The  improvement  of  our  hymnals  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  church 
music  conditions  and  the  slow  but  gradual 
improvement  of  our  school  music. 

These  melodies  are  devotional  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  taken  from  German  sources.  We 
find  such  traditional  melodies  as:  “An  Dich 
glaub’ich,  auf  Dich  hoff  ich”  (Lord  I believe 
in  Thee).  “Heiligste  Nacht”  (Holiest  Night), 
“Zu  Bethlehem  Geboren”  (In  Bethlehem  is 
lying),  “Maria  zu  leben”  (O  Mary,  to  love 
thee),  “Deinem  Heiland”  (To  thy  Saviour). 
“Wunderschoen  Praechtige”  (Thou  Wondrous 
heavenly  Flower),  “Gegruesset  seist  Du  Koe- 
nigin”  (We  revere  thee,  Mother  Heavenly 
Queen),  “Heb,  die  Angen,  (Lift  thine  eyes), 
“O  Jesus,  liebster  Jesus”  (O  Jesus,  dearest 
.Jesus)  . 

The  type  of  hymn,  made  popular  in  this 
country  through  the  use  of  such  hymnals  as 
St.  Basils  and  like  collections,  will  not  be 
found  in  this  volume.  There  are  no  “jigs” 
and  operatic  adaptations  and  no  distorted  or 
garbled  versions  of  Gregorian  Chant. 

Here  are  melodies  which  are  solid  and 
clmrchly  in  their  dignity  and  at  the  same  time 
tuneful  and  spirited.  Mr.  Merx  has  used  the 
editorial  file  in  some  instances  and  made 
changes  from  the  commonly  known  versions 
of  some  of  these  tunes.  When  a work  of  such 
importance  has  been  undertaken  it  is  rather 
a pity  that  little  details — such  as  the  names 
of  composers  of  the  melodies — (or  their 
origin),  and  the  authors  of  the  original  texts 
were  not  given.  Even  children  like  to  know 
something  about  the  origin  of  the  melodies 
they  are  singing.  One  important  feature  is 
the  arrangement  according  to  the  seasons 
and  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

Tin*  inclusion  of  a number  of  hymns 
suitable  for  Holy  Hour  devotions  and  for  the 
rendition  during  Low  Mass  at  the  lntroit, 
Gospel,  Offertory  etc.,  is  another  valuable 
feature. 

Only  four  Latin  Hymns  are  included  viz: 
'•()  Salutaris,”  "Tantum  Ergo,”.  "Lange  Lingua” 
and  “Stabat  Mater.” 

The  translations  are  the  work  of  the 
scholarly  editor  who  combines  sound  musician- 
ship  with  literary  ability  of  a high  order. 


Both  volumes  are  very  attractively  bound. 
The  organ  accompaniment  is  issued  in  oblong 
form,  while  the  volume  for  use  of  the  chil- 
dren is  in  the  usual  prayer  book  size. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by 
the  Chicago  Archdiocese  will  soon  be  followed 
by  others.  There  is  need  of  definite  construct- 
ive action  in  this  matter  or  otherwise  we  can 
expect  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Church  music 
reform  will  disintegrate  through  the  false 
conception  of  sacred  music  which  our  children 
will  have  acquired  through  the  use . of  un- 
worthy and  scandalous  hymns  found  in  the 
St.  Basil  type  of  hymnal. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
(Culled  from  letters  to  the  Editor) 

Q. — Will  you  please  explain  the  term  — 
“Proper  of  the  Mass'? 

A. — The  Proper  of  the  Mass  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  those  portions  of  the  Mass  which  the 
choir  is  supposed  to  sing  but  which  it  usually 
omits.  The  Proper  consists  of  the  lntroit 
(sung  before  the  “Kyrie”),  the  Graduale  and 
Alleluia,  (Tractus  instead  of  Alleluia  during 
Lent)  sung  after  the  Epistle,  the  Offertory — 
and  the  Communion.  The  Choir  should  sing 
the  music  of  the  Mass  on  Sunday  according 
to  the  rubrics,  in  the  following  order:  — 
Asperges,  (or  Vidi  Aquam)  lntroit,  — Kyrie, 
— Gloria,  — Graduale,  and  Alleluia  Credo, 
Offertory,  (a  liturgical  motet  can  be  sung 
after  the  proper  Offertory  if  time  permits) 
Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei  and  Com- 
munion . 

The  Proper  parts  of  the  Mass  are  different 
for  each  Sunday  and  Holyday  while  the 
Ordinary  parts  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  year.  The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  comprises: 
Kyrie,  — Gloria,  — Credo,  — Sanctus,  Bene- 
dictus and  Agnus  Dei. 

The  Proper  of  the  Mass  should  be  sung  to 
the  Gregorian  melodies  as  given  in  the  Vatican 
Graduale  (Transcription  into- modern  notation 
can  be  obtained).  An  easy  setting  of  the 
Proper  is  published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro.,  New 
York,  for  four  part  chorus,  by  Tozer. 

It  is  also  permitted  to  recite  the  Proper 
of  the  Mass  (recto  tono)  in  case  it  is  im- 
possible to  sing  the  proper  Gregorian  melodies. 
Tho  organ  in  this  case  accompanying  the 
singers  with  a series  of  chords, — (the  reciting 
tone  being  considered  as  an  organ  point). 
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CINCINNATI.  O. 

Christmas  Program — St.  Francis  de  Sales’ 
Church 

Choir  of  boys  and  men  under  the  direction 
of  Alois  Bartschmid,  Organist  and  Choir- 
master. 

1st.  — High  Mass  5 A.  M. 

Proper  of  the  Mass  — Gregorian  Chant 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  — Mass  in  G.  for  four 
part  chorus  (M  S.)  — Alois  Bartschmid. 
2nd.  — Mass  10.30  A.  M. 

Proper  of  the  Mass  (for  male  voices)  — 
A.  Bartschmid. 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass  — Mass  in  D.  for  four 
part  chorus  — A.  Bartschmid. 

Vespers 

Psalms,  Antiphons,  Hymn  and  Magnificat 

Gregorian  Chant 
Alma  Redemptoris  for  two  part  chorus  male 

voices  A.  Bartschmid 

Benediction  Congregational 

The  rebuilt  organ  was  used  on  Christmas. 
It  has  41  speaking  stops  and  all  modern  im- 
provements. Thirty  stops  from  the  old  organ 
were  retained.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  organ 
as  it  stands  is  about  $11,000. 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan  Director  of 
Music.  — Mr.  Francis  MacVeigh,  Organist 
and  Choirmaster. 

Choir  of  twenty  boys  and  sixteen  men. 
Christmas  Program 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass 
Ecce  Sacerdos  male  chorus  Perosi-Manzetti 
Silent  Night  men  and  boys  Gruber 

Introit,  Graduate  and  Alleluia  male  chorus 

S.  M.  Yenn 

Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus  Benedictus  and  Agnus 


Dei  E.  Perosi 

Credo Missa  Festiva P.  Vranken 

Offertory  Gregorian  Chant 

Offertory  Motet  . Adeste  Fideles 

Communion  Gregorian 

Carols  after  Mass  Men  and  boys  Traditional 
Pontifical  Vespers 

Antiphons  and  Psalms  Gregorian  Chant 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church  — Choir  of  men  and  boys 
Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  Choirmaster  — Miss 
Norah  Burke,  Organist. 


Christmas  Program 

Proper  of  the  Mass  — arr.  by  Tozer 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  — Missa  Pontificalia 

Perosi 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church 

Choir  of  men  and  boys 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Kane,  Choirmaster  — Mr. 
Alfonse  Heuermann,  Organist. 

Christmas  Progrant 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus  Filke 

Introit  Puer  natus  est  Gregorian 

Kyrie  and  Gloria  Missa  S.  Joseph  O.  Ravanello 
Gradual  ....  Viderunt  Omnes  ....  Gregorian 

Alleluia  

Credo  ....Missa  Sancti  Joseph!  ....Ravanello 

Offertory  Tui  sunt  coeli  Gregorian 

Motet Adeste  Fideles  . . arr.  by  Novello 

Sanctus  Missa  Sancti  Caroli  Filke 

Benedictus  ....  Missa  Sancti  Caroli  ....  Filke 
Agnus  Dei  ....  Missa  Sancti  Caroli  ....  Fiike 
Benediction 

Ave  Maria  Mozart 

Taut  uni  Ergo E.  Tinel 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  Hyde  Park  — the  following 
musical  program  was  rendered,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Fehring: 

Pontifical  Mass:  I.  Adoremus  in  Aeternum, 
Peareei  St.  Mary  Choir;  II.  Proper  of  the 
Mass,  “Terribilis”  Commune  Ded.  Ecclesias, 
Seminarians  and  Choir;  III.  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass,  In  Honor  of  Immaculate  Conception, 
Elsenheimer;  IV.  After  Regular  Offertory, 
Jesu  Dulcis,  Vittoria;  Recessional, Salve  Regi- 
na, S.  P.  Waddington,  St.  Mary  Choir. 

Evening,  at  7.30;  Organ  Dedication.  I. 
Gothique  Suite,  Boellman;  II.  Fantasie  Buck; 
III.  Elevation  (in  A-flat),  Guilmant;  IV.  In 
Paradisum,  Dubois;  V.  Fiat  Lux,  Dubois. 
Vespers  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  8 o’clock: 
O Salutaris,  Dethier;  Panis  Angelicus,  Franck; 
I'nison  Tantum  Ergo  in  F.  Boex;  Psalm  150, 
C . Franck . 

The  organ  and  choir  stalls  are  in  the  chancel. 
The  organ  is  an  Austin  and  cost  $8,000.  There 
are  33  speaking  stops 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

On  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the 
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feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  patroness  of  sacred  music, 
that  is,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25,  the  Vesper  service 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Park 
avenue  and  Eighty-fourth  street,  was  transfer- 
red to  4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  a special 
musical  service.  The  exercises  were  preceded 
by  a brief  address  on  “Music  in  Religion,” 
delivered  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Havens 
Richards,  S.J.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  followed.  The  program  was  of 
a varied  character,  illustrating  various 
schools  and  periods  of  religious  music  and 
bringing  out  the  qualities  of  the  organ  and  of 
the  mixed  choir  of  boys  and  men.  Mauro 
Cottone  presided  at  the  organ  and  the  entire 
service  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  P.  Powers,  S.J. 

PHILADELPHIA 

At  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus  in  Philadclphpia — the  Christmas 
program  for  the  Midnight  Mass — included 

Antonino  Mauro’s  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Rita 

for  two  part  chorus. 

This  Mass  was  also  sung  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  — Rittenhouse 
Square,  Philadclphpia  — Christmas  morning. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Choir  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Church 

J.  Alfred  Schenl,  Choirmaster  and  Organist 
Choir  of  boys  and  men 


High  Mass:  5 A.  M.  — Christmas 

Introit,  Credo  & Communion  Chant 

Gradual  Tecum  prlncipium  Foerster  - Schehl 

Offertory  Laetentur  coeli  St.  Saens 

After  the  Offertory  Adeste  Fideles  Novello 

Jubilee  Mass  Op . 1.05  Jos.  Gruber 

After  the  Mass  Anthem:  And  there  were 

Shepherds  Barnes 

High  Mass  10  o'clock. 

Prelude  Christmas  Fantasie  for  Organ  Schehl 


Introit,  Credo,  Offertory  & Communion  Chant 
Gradual  Viderunt  omnes  ....  Foster  - Schehl 
After  the  Offertory  Tollite  Hostias  St.  Saens 
Mass  in  hon.  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

Dr.  Nicholas  Elsenheimer 

Post  lude  Hosanna  Dubois 

The  newly  organized  Catholic  Choral  Club 
of  Baltimore,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Leo 
P.  Manzetti,  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  Auditorium,  Nov.  25th. 
According  to  the  Baltimore  Review  the  Choral 
Club  achieved  a great  success  and  the  first 


performance  w’as  hailed  as  an  event  of  more 
than  local  significance.  The  Review,  in  its 
criticism  of  the  concert  says: 

“The  completeness  of  this  first  performance 
was  a matter  of  surprise  to  many;  the  well 
balanced  chorus,  the  precise  attacks,  the  fine 
phrasing,  the  perfect  intonation  which  marked 
every  number  gave  ample  evidence  of  skillful 
direction  and  of  notable  talent  and  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  singers.” 

“A  program  of  rare  beauty  and  wide 
interest  was  presented  in  a manner  that 
reflects  unbounded  credit  on  the  new  organi- 
zation . ” 

Among  the  patrons  of  the  Choral  Club  are 
His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Rt. 
Rev.  Owen  B.  Corrigan,  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Bona- 
parte Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Jenkins  and  many 
others  prominent  in  the  religious,  social  and 
artistic  circles  of  the  City. 

The  programme  was  in  part  as  follows: 
Panis  Angelicus  A Cappella  chorus 

G.  P.  da  Palestrina 
Tota  Pulchra  Es  Maria  (Arranged  by  Rev. 


L.  P.  Manzetti  Perosi 

Ave  Maria A cappella  ....  Tschaikowsky 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar 

Cantata  for  Chorus  and  soli  Humperdinck 

Organ  and  Piano  Acc. 


Meditazione  Invemale  A cappella  Casimiri 
(Arranged  by  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti) 

Le  Moulin  for  chorus  a cappella  Weyts 
The  Brooklet  for  a cappella  chorus 

J.  Rhein  be  rger 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Chorus  and  Audience 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Christmas  Programme  — 5 A.  M. 

and  11  A.  M.  Masses 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

Processional  Adeste  Fideles 

Introit  Dominus  Dixit Chant.. 

Kyrie  . . Missa  Solemnis  N.  A.  Montani 

Gloria  ....  Missa  Solemnis  ....  N.  A.  Montani 

Graduate  Chant 

Alleluia  Chant 

Credo  ....  Missa  Solemnis  ....  N.  A.  Montani 
Offertory  Chant 

Motet  Dies  Sanctificatus  G.  P.  da  Palestrina 
Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei  Missa 


Solemnis  Montani 

Communion  Gregorian 

Processional  Holy  Night 
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Vespers  and  Benediction  — Celebration  of 
the  Patronal  feast  Sunday  Dec.  30. 

Psalms  and  Antiphons,  Gregorian  Chant, 
Alternate  verses  arranged  by  N.  A.  Montani 
Alma  Redemptoris  4 part  chorus 

N.  A.  Montani 

Tollite  Hostias C.  St.  Saens 

Tantum  Ergo Martin  G.  Duniler 

Laudate  Gregorian  Chant 

Choir  of  30  boys  and  12  men  under  the 
direction  of  Nicola  A.  Montani,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster. 


Christmas  Program 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  — Chicago,  III.. 
Christmas  morning 

Solemn  Pontifical  High  Mass. 


Proper  of  the  Mass  Gregorian  Chant 

Kyrie,  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei  from 

“Missa  Papae  Marcelli”  Palestrina 

Gloria  Mitterer,  Op.G 


Credo  (for  double  choir)  Nicola  A.  Montani 

Offertory  Tui  sunt  coeli  Haller 

Christmas  evening  service 
Solemn  Pontifical  Vespers  and  Benediction. 
Antiphones  of  the  2nd  Christmas  Vespers 

Gregorian  Chant 

Psalms  (Falso  Bordone,  4 parts) 

Mitterer,  Op.  147 

O Salutaris  Perosi 

Tantum  Ergo  and  Genitori  (in  8 parts) 

Fr.  Nekes,  Op.  54 
Choir  at  both  services  consisting  of  double 
male  quartet  boys  voices  and  cborus  of  sixty 
Cathedral  students.  — Musical  direction: 
Hans  Merx. 

Program  rendered  by  the  Choir  of  St. 
Alphonsus  Church  — Chicago,  111,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Oscar  Deis,  Organist 
and  Choirmaster. 

Feast  of  St.  Cecilia  — Nov.  22,  1917 

at  the  Athenaeum 

Emitte  Spiritum  Festival  Chorus  Schuetky 
O Doctor  optime  Male  Choir  Mitterer 

Afferentur  regi  Choir  (1835)  Piel 

Salve  Regina — Antiphon  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Choir  Plain  Chant 

Victimae  paschali  laudes — Easter  Sequence 

Choir  Plain  Chant 

Agnus  Dei  Male  Choir  Nekes 

Improperium  ....  Choir (1771-1837)  Witt 

Angelus  autem  ..  Choir  ..  (15G0-1G36)  Anerio 
Dixit  Maria  ..  Choir  ..  (15G4-1620)  Leo  Hasler 
Ave  Maria Choir (1514-1575)  Arcadelt 


Justus  ut  Palma  ....  Choir  ....  (1940)  Haller 
Mirabilis  Deus  ....  Choir  ....  (1839)  Stehle 
.Jesu  Dulcis  memoria  Choir  (1540-1013) 

Vittoria 

O bone  Jesu  Choir  (1514-1594)  Palestrina 
Benedictus  Choir  and  Chorus  Palestrina 
Convertere  Domine  Choir  (1532-1594) 

Lassus 

Exaudivit  Dominus  Choir  Lassus 

Laetamini  Domino  Choir  Lassus 

Tibi  laus  Male  Choir Lassus 

Drei  Koen'g  Male  Choir  1824-1874) 

Cornelius 

Apparuit  Oscar  Deis 

Laetentur  coeli  ...  Oscar  Deis 

Christmas  Chant  “In  Bethlehem”,  from  New 
Diocesan  Hymn  Book. 

English  translation  and  four  part  setting 
by  Hans  Merx. 

Psalm  150  (1822-1890)  C.  Franck 

Program  sung  on  Sunday  November  25 
High  Mass  St.  Alphonsus  Church, 

Chicago,  111. 


Asperges  Witt 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Plain  Chant 

Kyrie  (1st  time)  Nekes 

Gloria  Haller 

Afferentur  regi  Peter  Piel 

from  “Missa  Exultet” 

Credo  (1st  time)  Witt 

Sanctus  Witt 

Benedictus  Palestrina 

Agnus  Dei  Nekes 

Laetamini  Domino  Lassus 


HARRISBURG  DIOCESE 
SELECTIONS  RECOMMENDED  AND  AP- 
PROVED AS  BEING  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
MOTU  PROPRIO  OF  POPE  PIUX  X. 

Note — All  music  marked  with  X,  is  recom- 
mended as  being  serviceable  and  not  too 
difficult. 

Publishers  names  are  added.  Their  addresses 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Requiem  Masses 

(Continued). 


D.  Thermignon  — Complete  Requiem  (S. 
A.  or  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

X — C.  Ett  — Complete  Requiem  arr.  by 
Hamma  — J.  Fischer  and  Bro. 

G.  Griesbacher  — Requiem  Mass  (T.  B.) 
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F.  Pustet. 

. G.  Meurer  — Requiem  Mass  — (Capra) 
J.  Fischer  and  Bro. 

.1.  S’ngenberger  — Requiem  Mass  (S.  A. 
nr  T.  B.)  — (Fischer  or  B.  & H. 

X — Antonino  Mauro  — Requiem  Mass  (S.  A. 
or  T.  B.)  — Ross  .Jungnickel  15  White- 
hall St.  New  York. 

3.  Masses  for  three-part  chorus 
(Equal  voices). 

X — L.  Botta/./.o  — Op.  IB).  Missa  Defuncto- 
rum  (S.  S.  A.  i.r  T.  T.  B.)  — (M.  Capra) 
.1.  Fischer. 

J.  B.  Marabini  O.  F.  M.  — Op.  41  Missa 
Defunctorum  (T.  T.  B.)  — J.  Fischer. 

.1  . Tamagnone  — Easy  Requiem  Mass  (T. 

T.  B.)  — (M.  Capra)  .1 . Fischer. 

X— F.  X.  Witt  — Requiem  Mass  (T.  T.  B.) 
J . Fischer. 

X — L.  Perosi  Requiem  Mass  (T.  T.  R.  ) — G. 
Ricordi  & Co. 

C.  Casciolini  — Requiem  Mr.ss  (T.  T. 
13.)  — J.  Fischer. 

J.  Hanisch  — Requiem  Mass  <T.  T.  B.  ) 
— - F\  Pustet. 

X — Antonino  Mauro  — Requiem  Mass  (T.  T. 
B.)  Op.  100  — Ross  Jungnickel,  15  White- 
hall St.,  New  York. 

4.  Masies  for  three-part  chorus 

( Fnequal  voices). 

.1 . Gruber  — Missa  pro  Defunctis  Op.  71 
(Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass)  — Pustet. 

(To  te  continued) . • 
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SIR  EDVVARD  ELGAR 

ELGAR  AS  A CATHOLIC  COMPOSER 


‘IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  probably  the  great- 
est of  all  English  composers  of  his  day, 
and  one  who  has  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press his  religious  sentiments  fully  and 
candidly  in  music,  should  have  written 
so  little  music  for  use  in  Church.  The 
son  of  a Catholic  organist,  and  himself 
for  some  years  the  organist  of  a Catho- 
lic Church,  he  has  written  nothing  that 
can  be  called  important  Church  music. 
Apart  from  three  early  motets,  Ave 
Verum,  Ave  Maria,  and  Ave  maris  Stella 
and  the  later  Intende  voci  orationis 
meae,  written  to  be  sung  at  the  corona- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey  of  a Protest- 
ant King,  there  is  no  Church  music 
from  his  own  pen  that  he  has  considered 
worth  preserving. 

IKE  most  early  work  of  great  com- 
posers there  is  little  in  the  three 
“Aves”  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
later  work.  They  are,  however,  good 
useful  settings  of  considerable  musical 
and  devotional  value.  It  is  in  his  great- 
est work  of  all,  a work  that  in  all 
probability  will  stand  as  one  of  the  great 
oratorios  of  all  time,  taking  its  place 
alongside  Handel’s  The  Messiah,  Bach’s 
St.  Matthew  Passion  and  Haydn’s  The 
Creation,  that  he  first  of  all  and  most 
strongly  expressed  his  personal  belief 
in  the  doctrines  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  distinctively  Catholic.  John 
Henry  Newman  could  hardly  have 
written  his  great  poem,  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius,  before  his  conversion, 
even  though  he  belonged  to  that  party 
of  the  Anglican  community  which  holds 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Four  Last 
Things  which  accord  with  Catholic 


doctrines . He  might  even  have  a strong 
personal  faith,  but  it  was  rather  the 
half -timid  faith  of  “Lead,  kindly  Light” 
than  the  full  triumphant  faith  which 
is  evident  throughout  the  later  and 
longer  work,  even  in  the  mortal  weak- 
ness of  the  dying  saint. 

AND  in  the  same  way  no  non-Catholic 
composer  could  have  entered  so 
fully  and  completely  into  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  as  Elgar  has  done . In  some 
respects  the  work  is  even  more  distinct- 
ively Catholic  than  a setting  of  the  Mass, 
for  Protestant  liturgies  as  a rule  em- 
body the  choral  portions  of  the  Mass, 
the  Credo,  Sanctus  and  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis;  but  none  have  any  definite 
statement  of  faith  in  the  particular 
judgment,  purgatory  and  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  such  as  is  contained 
in  this  poem . And  even  the  music  itself 
has  something  which  may  be  called 
a Catholic  atmosphere  about  it.  It  has 
an  appeal  which  even  among  Protestants 
is  almost  universal;  but  its  full  appeal 
comes  only  to  the  Catholic  mind.  Some 
little  time  ago  a trio  of  musical  critics 
were  talking  about  this  and  other  works. 
Two  of  them,  who  had  met  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  and  knew 
nothing  of  each  other’s  religious  or 
personal  circumstances,  claimed  for  it 
a much  bigger  standing  than  the  third 
one  would  admit.  At  last  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  other  two  and  said, 
“Of  course,  it  appeals  to  you  more 
strongly  than  to  me,  because  you  are 
a Catholic  and  I am  a Protestant.” 
“Possibly  that  accounts  for  the  appeal 
it  has  for  me,  too,”  said  the  other; 
“for  I too  am  a Catholic.”  Subsequently 
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the  - protestant  critic  stated  that  he 
always  felt  there  was  something  in  the 
music  which  , he  could  not  comprehend, 
and  which  he  put  down  .to  the  perfect 
relation  between  the  music  and  the 
feeling  behind  the  words,  in  which, 
of  course,  he  had  no  part.  A “High 
Anglican”  clergymen  also  once  describ- 
ed Elgar’s  setting  as  “one  of  the  great- 
est mission  sermons  ever  preached  on 
the  Communion  of  Saints.” 

7JT  HESE  momentary  opinions  are  being 
w confirmed  by  the  passage  of  time, 
for  not  only  has  the  work  strengthened 
many  in  their  faith  and  led  others 
towards  the  true  Faith,  but  as  belief 
in  these  matters  extends  the  work 
becomes  more  and  more  a standard, 
and  takes  a similar  significant  position 
to  those  held  by  the  old  scriptural 
oratorios . The  highest  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  work  was  by 
an  Anglican  dignitary  who  insisted  that 
if  it  were  to  be  heard  in  his  Church 
it  must  be  complete  and  unmutilated, 
and  as  this  was  not  permissible  no  part 
of  it  must  be  used.  He  considered  the 
music  as  dangerous  as  the  work. 

A LTHOUGH  The  Apostles  and  The 
^ Kingdom  are  later  works  and  deal 
with  the  growth  of  the  Church,  whereas 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius  deals  with  the 
passing  of  an  individual  soul,  they  have 
not  either  the  power  or  the  beauty 
of  the  earlier  work.  One  reason  un- 
doubtedly is  that  Elgar  is  a strongly 
individual  character,  and  something 
of  a mystic;  while  to  deal  with  the 
historical  side  of  the  foundation  and 
growth  of  the  Church  requires  a mind 
of  what  is  known  as  a “practical  bias,” 
a mind  which  sees  the  external  as  fully 
and  effectually  as  the  spiritual  and 
inner  nature  of  the  subject,  without 
missing  the  latter. 

IIT  is  one  of  the  marks  of  Elgar’s 
* musical  character,  one  of  his 
weaknesses,  that  he  cannot  grasp  at  one 


time  both  the  obvious  and  the  subtle 
or  hidden  meanings  of  his  subject. 
Even  in  his  greatest  masterpiece,  in 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius  itself,  this  is 
evident,  for  while  as  a rule  it  is  the 
spiritual  element  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed, in  the  passages  where  he  has 
attempted  obvious  and  material  de- 
scriptiveness, in  the  Demon’s  chorus 
most  notably,  he  has  failed  entirely 
to  suggest  any  spiritual  significance. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  most 
of  his  lighter  works,  in  his  little 
drawing-room  pieces,  and  in  the  larger 
portions  of  his  patriotic  works,  The 
Banner  of  St . George,  Caractacus, 
Coronation  Ode,  The  Spirit  of  England, 
&c.  And  this  is  what  has  happened 
in  the  two  big  works  in  which  he  has 
essayed  to  describe  both  the  spiritual 
and  material  development  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church.  “It  has  long  been 
my  wish,”  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the 
work,  “to  compose  an  oratorio  which 
should  embody  the  Calling  of  the 
Apostles,  their  Teaching  (schooling), 
and  their  Mission,  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  among 
the  Gentiles.”  Occasionally  he  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  his  subject ; often 
he  has  provided  a picturesque  back- 
ground to  the  scene,  such  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  scene  between  Judas 
and  the  High  Priests,  and  in  the  fine 
song  of  Mary  Magdalene.  As  a rule, 
however,  he  has  provided  only  an  apt 
and  agreeable  method  of  expressing 
the  words  employed,  without  any 
enforcement  of  their  inner  meaning. 
These  two  works  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  mind  from  which  they  sprang, 
but  neither  in  their  musical  nor  their 
religious  aspects  can  they  rank  as  the 
highest  expression  of  such  mind. 

/STHE  only  other  composition  which 
^ calls  for  comment  in  considering 
Elgar’s  work  as  a Catholic  composer 
is  his  comparatively  early  Lux  Christ!; 
the  earliest  of  his  oratorios ; for  (unlike 
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many  other  modern  Catholic  composers 
from  Franz  Liszt  onwards)  he  has 
written  no  instrumental  works  directly 
inspired  by  religious  feeling  or  relating 
to  incidents  of  a religious  character. 
It  is  not  a work  of  any  very  deep  feeling 
or  definite  teaching,  and  was  evidently 
an  attempt  to  follow  on  the  lines 


in  which  British  composers  in  the  past 
have  met  with  the  greatest  success. 
It  is  noteworthy  chiefly  as  a prepara- 
tion for  the  great  works  which  followed 
it,  of  the  character  of  which  it  gives 
an  occasional  forecast. 

Herbert  Antcliffe 
London,  Eng. 


GDn  ttjr  Uluatr  at  Srnciitrtton 

By  LUDWIG  BONVIN  3.  J. 


ROFESSOR  H . Bewerunge  of  Maynooth 
(Ireland)  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
In  London  (Sept.  1908)  read  a paper  on 
“the  music  at  Highmass  and  Benediction/' 
Concerning  the  second  part  of  his  theme  he 
said  among  other  things  the  following: 
“According  to  the  universal  laws  of  the  Church, 
the  whole  rite  of  the  sacramental  benediction 
consists  of  the  two  last  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
“Pangue  lingua”  (the  stanzas  “Tantum  ergo” 
and  “Genltorl”)  with  versicle  and  prayer. 
Nothing  else  Is  prescribed.  This  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  advantage,  because  it  leaves 
room  to  freedom  in  that  it  allow  us  to  choose 
at  our  pleasure  from  the  rich  treasure  of  the 
Mass — and  Office  liturgy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  many  places  a form  of  Benediction 
service  has  been  introduced,  almost  stereo- 
typed, which,  besides  the  prescribed  chants, 
consists  of  the  “O  salutaris,”  the  litany  of 
the  Bl.  Virgin  and  the  psalm  “Laudate 
Domlnum,  omnes  gentes.’’  Naturally  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  texts  cannot 
but  have  a dulling  effect.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  aggravating  circumstance  in  the  fact  that 
the  form  of  the  texts  does  not  admit  of  much 
variety  in  the  musical  treatment.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  litany.  Instead 
of  the  litany  Bewerunge  recommends  “hymns, 
antiphons,  responsories,  motets  and  any  other 
form . ” 

AS  Dr.  Otto  Drink  welder  remarks  in  his 
Outlines  of  the  Liturgy”  (p.  143),  “prayers 
and  chants  during  the  exposition  of  the 
JB1.  Sacrament” — with  the  exception  of  the 
“Tantum  ergo”  and  versicle  etc. — “are  not 
universally  prescribed;  they  have  not  the 


character  of  a liturgical  function  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  demand  the  use  of  the  Latin 
ecclesiastical  language.” 

The  bishop  of  Leavenworth  had  addressed 
the  following  query  to  the  Congregation 
of  Rites:  “Is  it  allowed,  that  the  church  choir 
sings  in  the  vernacular  at  the  solemn  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bl.  Sacrament?”  In  the  decree 
of  Feb.  27,  1882  (Deer. -auth  3537)  he  received 
the  answer:  “It  is  allowed.” 

These  quotations  contain  shortly  what  is  es- 
sential to  our  question.  However  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness  I shall  lay  stress  as 
follows,  on  some  details. 

HE  ”0  salutaris”  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
Church;  if  it  is  obligatory  somewhere,  it 
is  so  owing  to  a regulation  of  the  diocesan 
bishop.  Of  course,  in  that  diocese  the  regu- 
lation must  be  obeyed.  Where,  however,  such 
an  episcopal  prescription  does  not  exist, 
another  suitable  piece,  and  that  as  well  in  the 
vernacular  as  in  Latin,  may  be  sung.  This 
freedom  In  regard  to  the  language  obtains 
for  the  whole  Benediction  service  with  the 
exception  of  the  hymn  “Tantum  ergo”  which 
is  to  be  sung  immediately  before  the  imparting 
of  the  blessing:  to  this  hymn  alone  the  Church 
attaches  the  character  of  a liturgical  function 
at  the  Benediction  service,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  sung  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
language,  i.  e.  in  Latin.  A hymn  of  welcome 
to  the  euchariatic  Saviour  now  placed  upon  the 
altar  by  the  priest  is  certainly  most  appro- 
priate: now  an  ”0  salutaris,”  now  an  “Ave, 
verum,”  an  “Ecce  panis  angelorum,”  a “Lauda, 
Sion,”  an  “Adoro  to”  or  a hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  vernacular,  e.  gr.  “Come, 
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all  ye  creatures  of  the  Lord,”  ”0  food  of  men 
wayfaring,”  “Praise,  my  soul,  thy  Lord  and 
Mlasteii  ” or  “Humbly  I adore  Thee,  hidden 
Deity . ” 

ALTHOUGH,  as  just  saidi.  a eucharistic  hymn 
is  most  natural  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Benediction  service,  nevertheless,  another 
chant,  addressing  itself  to  our  Saviour  is  not 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  e.  gr.  “Jesu 
dulcit  memoria,”  “Jesus,  the  very  thought 
is  sweet,”  “Thee  will  I love,”  “Jesus  all  holy, 
gentle  and  lowly”  etc. 

Such  a variety  removes  from  the  Benediction 
service  the  dull  monotony  about  which  Bewe- 
runge  complains. — I know  of  churches — and 
they  are  not  country  churches — in  which  the 
schoolchildren  are  the  year  through,  and  year 
after  year,  drawling  at  Benediction  service 
always  the  selfsame  “ O salutaris” — and  the 
selfsame  “Tantum  ergo”- melodies;  and  when 


the  church  choir  proper  appears,  matters  do 
not  differ  much . In  the  long  run  this  can 
scarcely  have  an  uplifting  effect! 

I^TOW  after  the  first  piece,  of  which  we  have 
™ just  treated  more  in  detail,  follows  a chant 
in  Latin,  or  in  the  vernacular,  in  honor  of  the 
Bl.  Virgin,  or  adapted  to  the  feast,  or  the 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  As  conclusion 
of  the  whole  after  the  “Tantum  ergo"  and  the 
benediction  proper,  the  last  piece  may  again 
be  varied.  The  psalm  “Laudate  Domlnum, 
omnei  gentet”  is  not  prescribed,  it  is  certainly 
appropriate,  however,  but,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  are  eight  psalm  tones  or  modes, 
and  that  also  the  “Laudate  Dominum”  can  be 
sung  to  these  eight  different  melodies.  This 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  Why  not 
sing  in  turn  these  easy  and  always  beautiful 
and  stirring  modes? 


Att  GDprtt  ICfitrr  tn  Hrrinra  mb  GH|otrmaatrrfl 


(The  impressions  of  a priest  who  visited  many 
Churches  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country  in  the  early  part  of  this  year). 

NOT  long  ago,  on  a Sunday,  about  11  a.  m., 
I went  out,  and  entering  the  first  Catholic 
church  I mingled  “with  the  kneeling  crowd,” 
assembled  for  High  Mass-.  * After  a while  tne 
Celebrant,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  . intoned 
the  Antiphon  “Asperges  me,”  and  the  sipgers 
(it  was  a mixed  choir!)  from  their  gallery* 
startled  me  by  repeating  the  intonation 
“Asperges  me.”  At  the  end  of  that  Antiph., 
i.  e.  immediately  after  the  Gloria  Patrl,  the 
organ  and  the  singers  stopped  short,  and  all 
was  over  (another  shock) . Instead  of  singing 
the  Introit,  they  started  immediately  from  the 
Kyrie,  and  all  this  was  more  than  enough  to 
arouse  my  curiosity,,  for  I found  here  at  once 
that  something  was  wrong;  and,  through  this, 
I became  more  desirous  and  anxious  to  follow 
«my  investigations  further,  and  I planned  to 
continue  my  trip  to  other  churches . . But,  from 
the  very  beginning,  I must  declar^  to  my 
gentle  readers,  that  my  only  purpose  w^s  that 
of  doing  some  good  by  calling  attention  to 
abuses  that  may  easily  be  corrected.  However, 
“Non  te  offendat  autoritas  scribentis,”  etc. — 


“Let  not  the  authority  of  the  writer  offend 
thee,  whether  he  was  of  little  or  great  learning; 
but  let  the  love  of  pure  truth  lead  thee  to 
read:  inquire  not  who  said  this,  but  attend  to 
what  is  said.” 

It  was  a mixed  choir,  as  I have  said  before, 
and  this  is  not  liturgical,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  Church  Regulations. 

CHURCH  REGULATIONS:  — “The  singers 
have  a true  liturgical  office  in  the  Church; 
and,  consequently,  women,  not  being  capable 
of  holding  ..this  office,  cannot  form  part  either 
of  the  ohpir,  ,,pr  of  the  orchestra  (cappella 
unusicale).  If, therefore  the  high  voices  of 
soprani  or  contralti  fye  desired,  they  must  be 
furnished  by  boya,  according  to  the  very 
ancient  custom  of  the  Church.”  (Motu 
proprio). — “We  have  been  .coming  back  to  a 
recognition  of  what  the  Church,  nearer  the 
Apostolic  times  recognized,  that  the  singers, 
in  the  church,  have  an  important  and  holy 
office — that  they  constitute  onei  of  the  lower 
'ministries,  almost  an  Order. . . [the  ^boy-choir 
is,  upon  the  whole,  certainly  the  best$4apted 
for  the  reverent  and  devout  rendering  :pf  the 
musical  portion  of  the  worship  of  Almighty 
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God”  (J.  S.  B.  Hodges). — “There  is  some- 
thing about  the  voices  of  boys,  which 
is  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  true  idea  of 
Christian  praise”  (Dublin  Review). 

REMARKS:  — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  boy-choirs  are  found  in  very  few  Catholic 
churches;  we  are  well  aware  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  this  ecclesiastical  regulation 
is  to  encounter;  but  there  are  many  good 
Rectors,  who,  though  having  a large  parish 
or  Sunday  - School,  seem  to  be  so  busily 
engaged  in  their  priestly  work,  that  their 
attention  is  quite  diverted  from  the  importance 
of  the  musical  portion  of  their  services. 
Although  it  be  admitted  that  boys’  voices  are 
very  seldom  properly  and  skilfully  trained, 
a boy-choir  is  always  to  be  preferred  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  aesthetics,  but 
especially  of  religious  and  liturgical  sentiment, 
as  it  has  already  been  remarked. 

8UGGE8TION8:  — In  nearly  all  the  parishes 
a choir  might  be  made  up  of  men  and  boys; 
and  Rectors  should  strive  to  pick  up  some 
boys  at  least  from  their  parish  or  Sunday- 
School;  the  average  parish  can  get  a supply 
of  boys  voices,  without  much  difficulty.  There- 
fore all  the  Rectors,  to  whom  is  not  absolutely 
Impossible,  and  who  do  not  like  to  feel  the 
blame  of  acting  against  the  Encyclical  of  Pope 
Pius  X,  which  “is  so  clear  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  misinterpretation*”  ought  to  try 
their  best  to  organize,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a male  choir,  or,  at  least,  a choir  made  up 
only  of  boys. 

Therefore  it  goes  without  saying  that  mixed 
choirs  should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer 
(pardon  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  choir, 
please!)  and,  if  special  circumstances  impel 
temporary  exception,  until  the  boy  choir  is 
organized,  a female  choir  might  be  permitted, 
if  made  up  of  a group  of  several  good  young 
ladies,  belonging  to  a Society  of  the  parish, 
viz:  Children  of  Mary... 

After  the  experience  in  the  above  mentioned 
church,  I visited  some  others,  and  my  good 
readers  would  probably  like  to  know  what 
else  I have  to  remark;  there  are,  in  truth, 
many  and  many  other  things.  While  attending 
High  Mass  in  some  other  churches,  I readily 
imagined  I was  not  in  the  House  of  God  but 
at  a secular  concert! . . . 


UN  LITURGICAL:  — All  this  was  profane 
music,  l.  e.  the  liturgical  text  was  set  to  music 
of  a distinctly  theatrical  style  and  this  was 
merely  done  to  tickle  the  ear. 

Our  holy  Mother  Church,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  all  the  rights  to  prescribe 
Regulations  in  a matter  of  such  importance 
as  sacred  music ; and,  as  She  has  full  authority 
to  command,  so  we  are  under  the  obligation 
of  obeying  her  laws,  without  discussing  the 
reason  for  we  are  supposed  to  think 
they  are  made  only  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful.  At  all 
times  the  Church  has  issued  special  orders 
and  prescriptions  and  Decrees  regarding  the 
music  to  be  used  in  liturgical  functions. 

Although  such  Regulations  copcern  church 
music  composers  rather  than  Rectors 
and  choirmasters,  it  is  still  suitable  and 
profitable  to  these  to  know  whether  the  music 
they  use,  is  or  not  of  the  style  which  the 
Liturgy  requires.  The  Holy  Church,  no  doubt, 
has  the  power  of  pointing  out  the  music 
which  is  to  be  u?ed,  and  that  which  is  to 
be  banished  from  the  Sanctuary.  — And,  first 
of  allt  which  is  the  music  to  be  banished? 
It  is  clearly  explained  by  the  following 

DECREE  AND  CHURCH  REGULATIONS: — 
“Ab  Ecclesiis  musicas  eas,  ubi,  sive  organo 
sive  cantu,  lascivum  aut  impurum  aliquid 
misceatur,  Ordinarii  loco  rum  arceantur,  ut 
domus  Dei  vere  domus  orationis  esse  videatur 
ac  dici  possit”  (Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  22)  — 
“Musicus  cantus  ita  instituatur,  ut  nihil 
profanum,  nihil  theatrale  resonet”  (Benedict 
XIV) . — “Nothing  ought  to  occur  in  the 
Temple  which  disturbs,  or  even  diminishes 
the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and, 
above  all  things,  which  offends  against  the 
decorum  and  sanctity  of  the  House  of  prayer, 
and  of  the  majesty  of  God.”  (Motu  prQprio) . 

REMARKS  AND  SUGGE8TION8:  — Not- 
withstanding the  above  very  significant  and 
imperative  declarations  of  our  Holy  Mother 
Church,  we  hear  frequently  nowadays  in  some 
of  our  Catholic  churches,  a type  of  music 
incorrectly  called  church  music,  through 
which  you  feel  recalled  to  profane  theatrical 
reminiscences,  whether  in  the  melody  or  in  the 
organ  accompaniment  of  such  music,  or  it  is 
a mere  piano  arrangement,  consisting  of 
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arpeggio3,  staccato  chords,  ponderous  strokes, 
in  military  march  style,  an  accompaniment 
beautifully  befitting  a Mazurka,  or  Cavatina 
etc.  etc..  — Every  one  understands  that 
such  kind  of  music  undeservedly . called 
church  music  has  to  be  banished  at  once 
from  our  Catholic  churches*  for  its  aim 
is  only  to  gratify  the  human  senses,  and 
it  will  never  fit  to  stir  up,  within  our 
minds,  any  good  thought  toward  God,  and 
any  religiou-3  sentiment  of  theological  virtues. 
The  Council  of  Baltimore  too  proclaimed  as 
an  abuse  any  other  music,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  except 
such  as  would  “more  efficaciously  raise  the 
hearts  of  men  to  God,  and  thereby  add  greater 
glory  to  His  worship.”  — Let  some  Hectors 
lay  to  heart  these  very  indignant  words 
written  by  the  late  Apostolic  Delegate 
Diomede  Falconio:  “I  have  received  not  a few 
complaints,  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  laity,  protesting 
against  the  profanation*  of  the  Hou*e  of  God, 
by  unbecoming  music.  It  behoove*  Pastor*, 
to  whom  the  care  of  souls  is  entrusted,  and 
who  have  to  look  for  their  edification,  to  see 
that  such  scandal*  are  removed...  A parish 
priest  who  permits  *uch  abomination*  in  the 


House  of  God,  or  who  has  not  the  power 
or  courage  to  put  a stop  to  such  sacrilegious 
abuses,  is  unworthy  of  his  high  and  sacred 

office.” 

It  seems  that  the  abuses  of  the  profan- 
ers  are  going  on  hand-in-hand  with  the 
prescriptions  of  our  dear  mother  church 
who,  in  all  ages,  has  endeavored  to  banisn 
profane  music  from  the  Sanctuary;  and  She 
still  Insists  with  her  repeated  admonitions 
now  through  benignity  and  again  through  her 
just  severity.  The  abuses,  however,  still 
continue,  and  She  keeps  up  her  regulations, 
the  most  recent  of  which  are  synthetically 
and  peremptorily  summed  up  within  these 
few  words  in  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law: 
“Musicae  in  quibus  sive  organo  aliisve 
instrumentis,  sive  cantu,  lascivum  aut  im- 
purum  aliquid  mlsceatuq,  ab  Ecclesiis  omnino 
arceantur,  et  leges  liturgicae,  circa  musicam 
sacram,  serventur”  (Canon  1264) . 

Let  the  music  in  which,  (whether  in  the 
organ  and  other  instruments  or  the  voices) 
there  is  any  suggestion  of  the  vulgar  or  im- 
pure, be  banished  forever  from  the  Church, 
and  let  the  liturgical  prescriptions  concerning 
sacred  music  be  strictly  observed. 

G.  V. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  INSTITUTED 

Under  the  personal  direction  of  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  there  occurred,  on  a recent  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  greatest  rehearsal  of  church 
hymns  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country. 
On  the  invitation  of  His  Eminence,  a gathering 
assembled  which  filled  the  large  auditorium 
of  Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  Boston,  Mass. 
Organists,  choir  leaders  and  people  who  did 
not  know  one  musical  note  from  another, 
were  there,  all  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  lending  their  voices  in  hymnal 
praise  to  *God.  After  making  a short  address 
to  the  people  explanatory  of  his  wish  to  have 
congregational  singing  in  every  church  in  the 
diocese,  the  Cardinal  took  a station  in  the 
center  of  the  main  aisle  where  he  could  direct 
the  rehearsal.  Priests  of  the  Cathedral  were 
in  other  aisles  and  one  priest,  at  the  altar 
railing,  beat  time.  Over  and  over  were  hymns 
rehearsed,  until,  urged  on  by  His  Eminence, 
the  great  assemblage  sang  until  the  rafters 


re-echoed  the  melody.  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  followed,  and  the  Cardinal 
expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the 
first  of  the  rehearsals,  which  will  be  an  every 
Sunday  feature  at  the  Cathedral  hereafter. 


A NEW  "O  8ALUTARIS” 

The  following  item  was  included  in  a letter 
recently  received  by  the  Editor  from  a 
Chaplain  in  one  of  the  large  camps: — 

“We  have  singing  of  hymns  at  Mass  on 
Sunday.  There  is  some  hope  of  a High  Mass 
on  Christmas . One  Sunday  in  the  absence 
or  our  regular  organist  one  of  the  boys 
volunteered.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  they 
sang  the  "O  Salutaris”  to  the  air  of  "There’s 
a Quaker  Down  In  Quaker  Town.”  Later 
during  the  distribution  of  Holy  Communion 
he  played  mezzo  forte  "The  Rosary,"  convinced 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a selection  of  singular 
appropriateness . ” 
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INCE  the  publication  of  the  Motu  Proprio 
on  music  by  the  late  lamented  Pius  X. 
over  a decade  ago,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  carry  out  its  laudable  ideas,  to  rein- 
force the  thoughts  it  suggests  and  to  educate 
the  clergy  and  laity  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  church  music.  In  this  praiseworthy 
propaganda  the  Catholic  Choirmaster  has  done 
yeomen’s  service  and  the  writer  for  some 
years  has  uttered  many  a silent  Amen  to  its 
preaching.  Nevertheless  it  has  often  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  its  efforts  and  those  of  others 
have  suffered  from  the  deficiency  of  not 
striking  at  the  real  root  of  the  matter,  namely 
the  organist. 

While  the  character  of  the  music  in 
the  individual  church  may  rest  primarily 
with  the  pastor,  nevertheless  it  rests  second- 
arily and  actually  with  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  who  in  our  churches  is  nearly 
alwhys  the  same  person.  On  this  gentleman’s 
shoulders  then,  rests  the  actual  execution  of* 
all  ideas  relative  to  music  and  on  his  ability 
and  good  will  depend  their  successful  fulfill- 
ment. It  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that 
far  too  little  attention  haa  been  given  in  the 
first  place  to  the  qualifications  of  this  gentle- 
man and  secondly  to  the  meed  of  recognition 
that  should  be  given  him  in  return  for  the 
invaluable  services  that  are  in  his  province 
to  render. 

Let  us  first  of  all  examine  his  qualifications. 
The  ideal  Catholic  organist  should  be  first 
of  all  a Catholic  gentleman  and  the  supreme 
test  of  this,  I make  the  tolerably  frequent 
reception  of  the  Sacraments.  He  should  be 
genial  and  affable  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
“savoir  faire”  to  enable  him  to  mix  with  the 
widely  varied  elements  one  meets  in  our 
churches.  He  should  possess  at  least 
a high  school  education,  be  able  to  translate 
church  Latin  with  ease  and  fluency,  have 
a thorough  knowledge  of  his  religion,  and 
above  all,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  Gregorian 
chant,  church  rubrics,  services,  etc.  On  the 
musical  side  his  attainments  should  be  of  the 
highest.  While  virtuosity  on  his  instrument 
is  not  demanded;  he  should  be  a real  organist, 
possess  an  adequate  pedal  technic,  the  ability 
let  us  say  to  execute  the  simple  preludes  and 


fugues  of  Each,  and  should  also  display  taste 
and  refinement  in  his  registration.  He  Should 
have  a fair  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  be  able  to  transpose  easily  and 
should  also  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
orchestration  as  to  be  able  to  do  any  necessary 
arranging  or  scoring.  Let  it  be  said  also  that 
all  this  should  be  backed  up  by  a fine  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  good  and  best  in  secular 
music.  As  a choir  director  he  should  have 
a knowledge  of  the  technic  of  conducting^ 
ability  to  read  vocal  and  orchestral  scores, 
and  a thorough  understanding  of  the  human 
voice,  its  nature,  treatment  etc. 

In  connection  with  children’s  voices  more 
particularly  that  of  the  boy  this  last  point 
is  to  be  emphasized.  Being  called  upon  to 
direct  church  theatricals,  he  should  know  the 
stage,  and  as  a superior  or  teacher  of  sight 
singing  in  the  parochial  school,  he  should  be 
familiar  with  the  very  latest  and  approved 
methods  of  presenting  this  subject,  be  also 
a disciplinarian  with  ability  to  control  children, 
and  also  have  studied  pedagogy*  psychololy 
and  so  on/. 

Such  then*  is  a summary  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  ideal  Catholic  organist.  Not  an 
inconsiderable  list!  And  what  then  is  the 
recognition  accorded  to  this  gentleman  first  of 
all  on  the  financial  side,  and  in  the  second  place 
on  the  score  of  personal  treatment,  social 
status,  etc.?  The  writer  is  only  personally  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  existing  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  but  speaking  for  these  he  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  very  far  from  the  truth! 
in  stating  that  the  average  salary  paid  to  an 
organist  in  N . Y . C . churches  does  not  exceed 
$50.00  per  month,  which  with  requiems  and 
other  perquisites  do  not  bring  his  annual 
income  to  much  above  $800.  A fine  salary 
to  exist  upon  and  bring  up  a family  in  these 
days  of  war  prices!  As  a result  the  poor  fellow 
has  to  humbly  wend  his  way  from  house  to 
house  ekeing  out  by  music  lessons  the  balance 
of  a miserable  pittance,  barely  able  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  let  alone  save  for  the 
rainy  day  when  failing  health  shall  put  an  end 
to  his  activity.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases 
these  salaries  were  fixed  over  35  years  ago 
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in  the  days  of  paid  quartets,  and  also  when 
no  school  work  was  expected  but  they  have 
absolutely  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  added 
work  the  parochial  school  has  placed  on 
organists  or  with  the  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

On  the  score  of  treatment  it  may  be  said, 
that  whatever  ability  an  organist  may  have 
is  very  often  hamstrung  by  the  failure  to 
provide  him  with  proper  resources.  Miserable 
instruments  out  of  date  and  out  of  tune, 
volunteer  choirs  with  all  their  idiosyncrasies, 
or  else  children's  choirs  over  whom  one's 
primary  activity  must  be  that  of  a disciplin- 
arian rather  than  a musician,  these  are 
only  a few  things  that  must  be  put  up  with. 
Then  again,  and  I regret  veiy  much  to  say  it, 
the  pastor’s  treatment  of  his  organist  is  only 
too  often  marked  by  a large  amount  of  gruff- 
ness and  overbeariness,  instead  of  the  courtesy 
that  should  be  extended  to  a cultivated  gentle- 
man engaged  in  a calling  perhaps  only  second 
in  dignity  to  the  sacred  ministry. 

Such  then  being  the  average  treatment  and 
remuneration  accorded  the  organist,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  so  many  monstrosities 
decorate  the  consoles  of  our  church  organ.  Far 
it  be  from  me  to  reflect  upon  the  ability  of  my 
brother  organists  but  my  observation  has 
shown  me  only  too  often  that  they  are  not 
musicians  at  all,  let  alone  organists.  Very 
often  this  person  is  a foreigner  Incapable  of 
speaking  decent  English  to  the  children  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach. 

Distorted  rhythms,  no  pedal  technic,  wrong 
notes  by  the  score,  boy  choirs  braying  like 
mules  on  the  chest  voice,  absolute  lack  of 
taste  in  the  choice  of  music,  in  short  cheap 
banality  of  the  worst  order  is  only  too 
characteristic  of  the  music  found  in  our 
New  York  City  churches. 

And  why  all  this?  Simply  because  there  has 
been  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  value  and 
consequent  recognition  which  should  be  ac- 
corded a properly  equipped  organist.  Tne 
writer  knows  that  paying  a large  salary 
to  an  organist  would  prove  a considerable 
financial  burden  on  many  churches,  neverthe- 
less he  can’t  help  feeling  that  if  a proper 
perspective  of  the  subject  were  in  evidence 


the  burden  would  be  cheerful  taken  up  and 
the  result  would  justify  its  assumption.  Tom, 
Dick  or  Mary  who  can  thump  the  piano 
a little  should  not  be  placed  in  our  organ  lofts. 
Only  the  best  for  God  and  God's  house. 

As  a digression  may  the  writer  say  that 
if  Gregorian  Chant  has  failed  to  make  the 
impression  or  our  people  which  its  beauty, 
and  appropriateness  warranty  and  is  a matter 
of  fact  disliked  by  our  congregations,  is  it  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  presented  by  organs 
ists  in  the  main  absolutely  ignorant  of  it, 
and  that  its  advent  subsequent  to  the  Motu 
Proprlo.  was  not  infrequently  marked  by  the 
discharge  of  paid  choirs,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  chant,  new  and  strange  to  the  people 
was  rendered  by  ill  trained  children’s  cholro, 
models  of  vocal  frightfulness?  Then  too, 
(although  another  digression)  may  not  a 
protest  be  made  in  the  name  of  Catholic 
education  against  the  increasing  custom  of 
dragging  our  boys  away  from  their  schools  and 
studies  to  sing  requiem  masses? 

The  foregoing,  the  writer  is  well  aware, 
is  strong.  Nevertheless  it  is  written  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  narrative  of  actual 
conditions  will  prompt  to  action  those,  who  by 
virtue  of  authority  and  station  can  do  some- 
thing to  remedy  them . Then  as  a final  thought, 
how  about  music  in  our  Catholic  Universities 
and  Colleges.  Why  not  a chair  of  music  in 
every  institution  which,  while  working  toward 
the  enhancement  of  musical  culture  in  general, 
will  also  take  upon  itself  the  work  of 
theoretical  education  of  the  Catholic  organist? 

Picture  the  opportunities  towards  blending 
the  musical  with  the  cultural  part  of  his 
equipment.  For  while  agitation  in  behalf  of 
better  musical  conditions  in  our  churches 
is  most  laudable  and  does  serve  to  mitigate 
evils  nevertheless  it  fails  in  its  main  purpose 
if  it  does  not  get  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  organist.  Let  us  demand  the 
highest  standard  from  him  and  let  the  recogni- 
tion given  be  commensurate  with!  these 
standards . "Is  not  the  laborer  worthy 
of  his  hire?” 

JAMES  P.  DUNN, 

Organist  of  St  Patrick’s  Church 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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NOTICE! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  Its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 
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[“STRICTLY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOTD  PROPRIO”  j 

The  following  advertisement  was  received  by  a Rector  who  asked  his  organist  to  report 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  music  sent  for  examination  was  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  “Motu  Proprio”. 


Strictly  according  to  the  Motu  Proprio 

“Ave  Mans  Stella  ” K „.v 

Hymn  To  Our  Ble«scd  Lady  K^amki 


CapyflffM  ISIS  hj  tUaUlia  8.0«rd«a  RiUU. 


The  publishers  (Hamilton  Gordon 
Estate)  have  the  temerity  to  label 
a composition  sung  in  dvery  vaude- 
ville theatre  in  this  country,  as 
being  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  “Motu  Proprio.”  The  title  of 
the  original  composition  here  re- 
produced is  “Silver  threads  among 
the  gold/’  a sentimental  ballad 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
street  songs  or  popular  love  bal- 
lads of  Italy . Catholics  are  ex- 
pected to  calmly  swallow  the 
statements  of  the  publishers  to 
the  effect  that  other  compositions 
included  in  this  catalogue  by 
Campiglio,  Millard,  LaHache  et  al, 
are  also  in  full  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Motu  Proprio. 
One  does  not  know  whether  to 
admire  the  calm  assurance  of  the 
publishers  or  lament  that  such 
things  are  possible  in  this  enlight- 
ened day.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that 
many  organists  and  rectors  will 
really  take  the  statements  of  the 
publishers  as  gospel  truth  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  go  to  our  churches 
and  are  scandalized  by  hearing 
such  atrocities  as  “Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes**  set  to  a 
“Jesu  Dulcis  memoria,”  the  Sex- 
tette from  “Lucia”  as  a “Tantum 
Ergo”  and  such  songs  as  “Sweet 
Genevieve”  etc.,  set  to  “Vent 
Creator.”  And  yet  there  are  many 
even  among  the  clergy  who  ask 
“Why  all  this  bother  about  Church 
music  reform?  Let  us  have  the 
good  old  lively  music  of  yore  and 
not  this  “Funeral  chant  of  the 
middle  ages.” 
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This  matter  is  still  a stumbling-block  to 
many;  there  is  no  end  of  astonishment  and 
complaint  of  both  friend  and  foe.  An  article 
signed  Fra  Ambrogio  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  “Catholic  Choirmaster”  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  all  this  astonishment  and  complaint, 
undertakes  not  only  to  explain,  but  even  to 
justify  the  practice  of  the  old  composers.  I 
fear,  however,  that  the  result  of  the  author’s 
well-meant  efforts  is  only  a still  greater  offus- 
cation  of  heads.  The  analysis  of  the  main 
points  of  the  article  which  the  following  lines 
contain  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  effect  a clearing 
up  of  ideas. 

The  inner,  and,  therefore^  chief  motivation 
of  Fra  Ambrogio  and  many  a French  theorist 
is  taken  from  the  very  nature  of  the  down-beat 
and  of  the  word-accent.  Fra  Ambrogio  con- 
denses it  in  the  following  way:  “The  very 
nature  of  the  word-accent  makes  for  swiftness 
and  energy;  and  the  down-beat  of  the  musical 
rhythm  is  of  its  very  nature  heavy,  weak  and 
Inclined  to  rest."  The  two,  therefore,  do  not 
go  well  together;  and  the  word-accent,  in  con- 
sequence, “will  go  better  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  bar,”  (on  the  up-beat) . 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  standpoint  of  the  question  is  here  some- 
what shifted . An  explanation  should  have  been 
forthcoming  not  as  to  why  the  word-accent 
does  not,  as  it  is  claimed,  go  well  on  the 
rhythmic  down-beatt  but,  why  Gregorian  Chant 
habitually  — at  least,  so  it  is  asserted  — 
assigns  a group  to  the  unaccented  syllable- 
following  the  word-accent,  while  it  gives  but 
one  note  to  the  word-accent.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  shifting  of  the  standpoint  by  Fra  Am* 
,brogio  we  may  let  pass  the  method  adopted 
fcy  him  in  solving  the  problem;  because  the 
accent  in  the  syllables,  the  force  and  weakness 
in  the  rhythm  (thesis  and  arsis,  down-and 
up-beat),  and  the  length  and  brevity  have  close 
relations  to  each  other. 


I Would  remark  still  further  that  Fra  A. 
does  not  protest,  when  the  complainant  affirms 
that  Gregorian  composers  “habitually  give  but 
one  note  to  the  word-accent  and  assign  a group 
to  the  following  unaccented  syllable.”  The 
assertion  that  such  procedure  is  the  habitual 
thing,  does  not  agree  with  the  facts.  A savant 
in  the  Gregorian  field  took  the  pains  to  examine 
the  old  Chant  in  regard  to  this  point.  The 
result  of  his  examination  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  melismas  (groups 
of  notes  to  a syllable)  are  about  equally 
distributed  to  the  word-accent  and  the  weak 
syllable;  he  says  even,  if  my  memory  does  not 
betray  me,  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
word-accent.  This  last  fact  I for  my  part 
arrived  qt  by  personal  examination  of  some 
Gregorian  pieces  taken  at  random.  See^  for 
instance,  in  the  Vatican  Graduate  the  Offertory 
“Tu  es  Petrus”  of  January  the  18th.  It  contains 
groups  of  notes  on  9 accented  syllables  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  places  such  groups  on  but 
6 unaccented  syllables  following  the  word- 
accent.  The  number  of  notes  placed  on  the  9 
accented  syllables  is  119;  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  groups  placed  on  unaccented  syllables 
is  but  41. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of 
the  argumentation  of  Fra  Ambrogio.  His  first 
premise  is:  “The  very  nature  of  the  word- 
accent  makes  for  swiftness  and  energy.”  That 
energy,,  (force)  belongs  to  the  word-accent, 
everybody  must  admit;  because  energy  lies 
essentially  in  the  conception  accent,  at  least 
according  to  modern  usage  of  speech.  In 
antiquity  the  word  “accent”  had  a wider 
meaning  in  accordance  with  its  etymology: 
accentue — ad  cantus,  i.  e.  everything  added 
(“ad”)  to  the  cantus,  song  or  tone.  They  spoke, 
therefore,  also  of  pitch-accent  (melodic  accent) 
and  of  an  accent  of  quantity. 

But  does  the  nature  of  the  word-accent 
essentially  imply  swiftness,  shortness?  The 
very  attitude  of  the  word-accent  in  the  liturgic- 
al language,  the  Latin,  contradicts  this  supposi- 
tion. It  can  even  be  said  that  the  word-accent 
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Gregorian  notation  is  derived  from  the  acute  accent  ( ' ) denoting*  an  elevation  of  the  voice;, 
the  grave  accent  ( ' ) signifying  a fall  of  the  voice?  the  circumflex ( A ) and  the  anticircumflex(v ) 
accents, which  are  formed  from  the  first  two  .The  combinations  of  these  accents  have  in  course  of 

time,  and  after  various  modifications,  produced  the  neums  or  groups  of  notes  given  below.. 

( Grammar  of  Plainsong  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook . ) 


I. SIMPLE  NOTES. 


i . Punctum 


A square  note  or  a diamond  note;  a point  or  dot, 
equivalent  to  the  grave  or  descending*  accent. 

The  punctum  , whether  square  or  diamond,  shows 
a note  which  is  relatively  lower.  The  diamond  note 
is  never  used  alone ; it  is  always  part  of  a group 
including*  a virga  (Nos.  2,  14), or  a preceeding* 
neum  j (see  Nos.  21,22). 


2 Virga 


A twig,  wand,  or  verge . the  acute  accent, in- 
dicating a note  relatively  higher. 


The  dot  following  a Gregorian,  note  (a*  ^*)  indicates  a mora  vocis( delay,  prolongation  ), 

and  nearly  doubles  the  length  of  the  note.  Thus  a note  with  a dot  after  it  is  shown  by  a quarter  note*. 


A double  virga:  twice  the  value  of  a virga.  It 
is  represented  by  two  eighth  notes  tied  or  by  a 
quarter  note. 
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An  apostropha  • a turning  back , repetition. 
It  is  never  use<i  alone  and  may  occur  twice 
or  three  times  in  succession . See  Nos.5  and 6. 


A distrophe f or  double  apostrophe.  Two 
notes  of  equal  pitch  sung*  as  a single  tone. 


A tristrophe y or  triple  apostrophe . Three 
notes  of  equal  pitch  sung*  as  a single  tone. 


A companion  note.  A kind*  of  apostropha f 
slig-htly  differing-  in  form  from  Nos.  4 and  5. 
It  is  used  at  the  end  of  a group, most  frequent- 
ly between  two  torculi  (N?  12 ): 


£ A tremo!ot  vibration,  or  trill-  usually  between 

8.  Quilisma  A ^ the  two  notes  of  an  ascending  minor  third, 

^ -■■■--  and  indicated  by  an  eighth  note  with  a mor. 

r dirnf . This  indented  and  lightly  sung*  note  is 

always  preceded  and  followed  by  one  or  more  notes.  Its  duration  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  notes, 
but  it  has  a retrospective  effect;  its  execution  is  always  prepared  for  by  a slight  vitardando  of  the 
note  or  group  which  precedes  it.  In  modern  notation  this  is  indicated  by  the  little  line  placed 
above  such  notes.When  a group  precedes  the  quilisma f it  is  the  first  note  of  the  group  .which  is 
the  more  lengthened  rand  emphasized  : thus  the  first  note  of  a podatus  (N9  9 ) or  clivis  ( N?  10) 
may  be  looked  upon  as  doubled  ,e.g.  sub  throno  Dei  below*. 
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n.  NEUMS  of  TWO  NOTES. 


9.  Pps  or  Pod  a bis 


iO . Chris 


it.  Porrectus 


iZ.  Tor  cuius 


t&.  Scandicus 


i4.  Climabus 


A foot  or-  footed  note;  a punctum  (N?l) 
joined  to  a virga;  that  is , a lower  note  fol- 
lowed by  a higher . In  this  group  the  lower 
note  must  be  sung  first. 


A bent note , a descent.  It  is  the  cir- 
cumflex accent , indicating  a higher  note 
followed  by  a lower. 


m.  NEUMS  of  THREE  NOTES. 


===5? 


This  term  signifies  extended  % stretched 
out,  and  indicates  a three  note  grroup  con- 
sisting* of  a high  note, a low  note,  and  a 
high  note. 

The  heavy  descending  stroke  represents 
two  notes  , one  at  the  upper  point  and  one  at 
the  lower  point. 


This  term  sig*nifies  twisted,  indicating^ 
a three  note  grroup,  the  middle  note  of  which 
is  the  highest . 


A climber:  an  ascending*  group  of  three 
notes.  It  consists  of  the  podatus  ( N?9)  and 
an  additional  note. 


y--y—  ■ 

♦ • A skip  dawn,  a little  ladder,  climax,  lad- 
der. A descending^  grroup  of  three  notes,; 
the  clivis  ( N?  10)  followed  fcy  a lower  note. 
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The  soandicus  ( a ) and  climacus  ( b)  may  consist  of  more  than  three  notes. 
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The  little  line  or  added  mark  (episema)  indicates  a secondary 
rhythmical  ictus  ( stress)  and  marks  the  point  of  a rhythmical  subdivision. 


f5.  Salims 


A vault er.  Two  or  more  ascending:  points 
and  a virga.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
sandicus  ( N?13  ).  The  first  note  of  the  salicus 
is  separated  from  the  next  note , which  means 
that  the  ictus  ( stress)  is  on  the  second  note  and 
not  on  the  first  as  in  the  scandicus . 


IV.  NETTVIS  of  More  Than  THREE  NOTES. 


A bent  extended  fignire^  see  N?ll . The 
flexus  is  used  with  neums  which  have  an 
acute  ending, to  show  that  the  pitch  after- 
wards decends,or  is  bent  in  a downward 
direction . 


A bent  ascending  figure; 

see  N?13. 


A bent  ascending  fig-ure^ 

see  N?  15. 


A reclining  torculvs ; see  N?  12  . In  Gre- 
gorian notation  it  means  *• rising  again”y be- 
cause a neum, ending*  with  a fall, is  followed 

by  a note  rising*  to  a higher  pitch. 
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HO.  Climacus  resu  - 
pinus 


A reclining  climacus 4 
see  Kos  14  and  19. 


mi.  Pes  snhbipunctis 


A footed  note  followed  by  two  descend- 
ing- points  ( bipvnctum)^  see  N?  9 . When 
the  pes  is  followed  by  three  descending: 
points,  the  neum  is  called  a pes  subtri  - 
punctis . 


mm.  Scandicus 
snhbipunctis 


See  Nos.  13  and  21 . 


V.  LIQUESCENT  NEUMS. 


Liquescent  neums  ( liquescens t melting:  into  one  another,)  are  groups  ending:  with  small 
notes. They  are  important  chiefly  as  aids  to  careful  pronunciation  and  occur  in  conjunction 
with  certain  combinations  of  vowels,  as  AU TEM , EJ US.  or  consonants,  as  OMN/5. 


23.  Epiphonus 
or  liquescent 
Podatus 


An  epiphont  that  is,  a sound  upon  (high- 
er than  another ) ; a modified  form  of  the 
pes  (N?9). 


m4.  Cephalicus  . 
or  liquescent 
Clivis 


m3.  Liquescens 
Tor  cuius 


Cephalicus  sig*nifies  connected  with  the 
head ; A modified  form  of  the  clivis  (N?10). 


See  N?  12. 
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26 . An  cvs  or 
liquescent 
Climacvs 


Ancus  means  bent  {in  the  arm),  a crooked 
arm . A modified  form  of  the  cJi7narMs(N?14) . 


27.  Pressns 


The  word  pressus  means  held  in  check , a re- 
pression. It  is  the  term  applied  to  two  success  - 
ive  notes  of  the  same  pitch  when  sungr  to  one 
syllable.  Hence  they  are  joined  together, mak- 
ings a single  tone,  equal  in  duration  to  the  two 
notes . The  accent, therefore,  falls  on  the  first 
note, which  is  sung1  with  marked  emphasis. 

In  modern  notation,  the  pressns  is  repre- 
sented by  a quarter  note  with  a sforxando 
sign,  A . 


Some  forms  of  the  pressns  are 

a)  when  a pnnctum  precedes  the  first  note  of  a clivis: 

£ \ A 


b ) when  two  neums  meet , the  last  note  of  the  first  corresponding-  with  the  first  note  of  the  second. 

Podatus  C ~ ^ ^ | K~  ' 

and  Clivis  \ **  fe_ ..  -J— 


Clivis  and  Clivis 


C lima  Cns 
and  Clitis 

Scandicus 
and  Climacus 


^ j.  A small  note  at  the  end  of  each  staff  in  - 

28.  Oust  os  * dicating- the  first  note  of  the  following- staff 

and  therefore  called  ct/sf  os  (guide,  watchman). 
This  sigrn  is  also  used  immediately  before  a change  of  clef , which  may  occur  at  any  point  on 
the  staff,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the  first  note  following  the  change  of  clef: 
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looks  for  the  length,  for  the  long  syllable: 
In  trisyllabic  words  it  falls  always  on  the 
penult  if,  but  only  If  the  syllable  is  long; 
when  that  syllable  is  short,  the  accent  shuns 
it  and  attaches  to  the  preceding  syllable,  the 
antepenult,  and  that  whether  that  syllable  be 
long  or  short;  it  never  goes  further  back. 
When  it  hits  a short  syllable,  it  has  the  tenden- 
cy to  prolong  it,  as,  at  leastj  our  present  Latin 
pronunciation  proves  it.  Also  in  other  langua- 
ges, v.  gr.  in  German  and  in  English,  the 
word-accent  falls  both  on  long  and  on  short 
syllables.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
Gregorian  chant  also  gives  it  long  series  of 
notes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  rightly  said  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  word-accent  demands 
shortness . 

Fra  A’s  second  premise  reads:  “The  down- 
beat of  the  musical  rhythm  is  of  its  very  nature 
heavy,  weak  and  inclined  to  rest.”  — The 
down-beat,  then  is  of  its  nature  heavy.  It  is 
so  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  light- 
footed  word-accent.  Indeed  musicians  in 
certain  languages  often  call  the  down-beat 
indiscriminately  the  strong,  the  heavy  beat. 
But  the  expression  “heavy”  is  here  taken 
in  an  improper  sense,  because  the  tone  is 
practically  not  ponderable.  It  is  therefore 
neither  heavy  nor  light.  When  using  this  ex- 
pression the  musician  means  the  same  as 
“strong,”  just  as  we  also  speak  of  a heavy 
blow.  This  usage  of  speech,  therefore,  not 
only  does  not  favor  the  opinion  in  question, 
but  refutes  in  advance  the  asserted  second 
property  of  the  down-beat:  weakness. 

The  down-beat,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  its 
nature  weak  I But  does  not  musical  theory  say 
the  very  opposite  and  call  it  the  strong  beat 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  call  the  up-beat  the 
weak  beat?  To  her  the  former  is  synonymous 
with  strong  beat.  The  practice  of  the  compo- 
ser as  well  as  that  of  the  performing  artist 
treats  it  regularly  as  the  strong  beat,  i.  e. 
always  so,  if  no  exception  is  effected  by 
syncopations,  rhythmic  sections,  melodic  or 
other  influences  intended  by  the  composer. 
Have  then  really  all  theorists,  composers, 
artists  and  ordinary  performers  erred  up  to 
the  present?  I have  nowhere  seen  a proof  for 
the  alleged  inherent  weakness  of  the  down- 
beat.  No,  the  down-beat  must  continue  to  be 
considered  the  strong  beat  and  the  natural 
place  for  the  word -accent.  Under  certain 


circumstances  its  forces  it  is  true,  may 
be  very  slight.  The  reason  for  this  is  then 
not  a rhythmical  one  but,  for  instance, 
a melodical  reason.  If,  for  example,  a sentence 
ends  with  a descending  melody,  the  passage 
is  taken  decrescendo.  It  is  evident  that  then 
the  down-beat  forming  the  close  of  the  de- 
crescendo  cannot  be  considerably  strong.  But 
if  you  give  to  this  passage  quite  the  same 
ryhthmical  figure,  but  an  ascending  melody, 
you  will  see  that  the  down-beat  will  be 
strong. 

An  essential  property  of  the  down-beat  is 
further  said  to  be  its  Inclination  to  rest. 
Against'  this  assertion  militates  the  fact,  that 
there  exists  a thetic  rhythm  both  in  music  and 
in  poetry,  i.  e.  a rhythm  beginning  with  the 
down-beat.  In  music  many  pieces  begin  with 
the  first  beat  of  a measure;  in  poetry  we 
possess  trochaic,  dactylic  etc.  verses.  In  all 
these  cases  the  down-beat  is  far  from  leading 
the  rhythm  to  rest;  it  does  just  the  contrary; 
it  sets  it  in  motion.  The  down-beat  conveys 
to  the  aural  sense  a feeling  of  rest  or  close 
only  when  the  kolical  accent  (1)  falls  on  it; 
and  then  it  does  that,  not  because  it  is  the 
down-beat,  but  because  the  kolical  accent 
has  fallen  on  it;  to  this  accent,  however, 
it  offers  a secure  and  suitable  point  of  support, 
on  account  of  its  being  strong.  Certain  theorists 
seem  to  fail  to  distinguish  these  two  rhythmic 
conceptions . 

Fra  A.  and  others,  further,  adduce  as  proof 
for  the  freedom  of  location  of  the  word-accent 


(1)  Kolical,  from  the  Greek  kolon,  which,  in 
music,  signifies  a “group  of  notes,  whose  last 
conveys  to  the  ear  a feeling  of  rest,  more  or 
less  complete.  Instead  of  the  expression  kolon 
used  by  Westphal,  Mathis  Lussy,  a Ger- 
man-Sui8se  once  living  in  Paris,  and  an 
epochmaking  authority  in  rhythmic  matters, 
has  introduced  unfortunately  the  word 
“rhythme”  (au  sens  concret)  “rhythm”  an 
expression  having  two  meanings  (one  general, 
the  other  particular)  and,  therefore,  lacking 
clearness . He  feared  the  Parisian  sarcasm 
which  might  be  aimed  at  the  adjective 
“kolique,”  derived  from  kolon,  and  the  use  of 
substantive  would  entail  the  use  of  the 
adjective.  It  sounds,  indeed,  like  colique, 
a French  noun  having  the  same  signification 
as  our  “colic.” 
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the  practice  of  the  liturgical  poets.  These  poets 
often  place  the  syllable  which  has  the  accent 
in  prose,  on  the  up-beat  of  their  verse-rhythm; 
they  do  so,  c.  gr.,  in  the  O salutaris  at  bella 
premunt  and  nobis  donet.  But  Fra  A.  forgets 
that  in  the  Latin  accent-poetry  of  the  middle 
ages  dissyllabic  words  were  accented  on  the 
first  or  on  the  last  syllable,  according  as  the 
verse  rhythm  required  it  — so  bel Id  as  well 
cs  bdlla;  if  they  pronounced  be!IS,  then  the 
actual  word-accent  fell  correctly  on  the  down- 
beat  of  tlie  iambic  rhythm,  and  the  then  un- 
accented syllable  “bel”  on  the  up-beat.  In  the 
classical  period  Latin  was  based  on  quantity 
and  the  poets*  as  in  Greek,  distributed  their 
syllables  on  the  up-and  down-beats  only  ac- 
cording to  quantity  (duration);  nothing,  there- 
fore, prevented  them  from  placing  the  long 
end-syllable  of  a dissyllabic  word,  e.  gr.,  in 
Deo  Patrl,  on  the  down-beat.  Accustomed  to 
such  procedure  neither  were  the  medieval 
poets  of  the  accent-poetry  shocked  by  it,  in 
spite  of  the  then  changed  signification  of  the 
down-beat;  they  simply  adjusted  their  method 
of  accenting  the  dissyllabic  words  to  the 
circumstances.  From  their  practice,  therefore, 
one  cannot  frame  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
thesis  in  question. 

For  the  attentive  reader  what  has  been  said 
above  must  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion. 


that,  like  our  forefathers*  we  are  to  consider 
the  down-beat  as  strong,  and,  in  regard  to 
groups  of  notes,  as  capable  of  bearing  them. 
Fra  A.,  and  with  him  all  the  new  theorists 
who  advance  the  same  arguments,  did  not 
succeed  in  explaining  and  still  less  in  justi- 
fying the  practice  of  the  old  Gregorian  chant. 
Neither  am  I able  to  justify  it,  I can,  however, 
— so  it  seems  to  me, — offer  an  explanation  which 
at  least  is  not  improbable:  The  chiefly  accented 
syllable  in  Hebrew  is  mostly  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  (Dr.  Aug.  Mueller  Schulgram., 
p.  17);  Syriac  too  formerly  accented  the  last 
syllable  (Noeldecke,  in  “Journal  Asi&tique,” 
1913,  p.  83),  for  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians, 
therefore,  a melody,  that  brought  the  last 
syllable  of  a word  into  prominence,  contained 
nothing  shocking.  On  the  contrary,  this 
practice  presented  itself  quite  naturally.  Now, 
as  the  Gregorian  authors  themselves  tell  us 
and  present-day-science  generally  admits  our 
liturgical  chant  — which  chiefly  uses  the 
psalm-texts  of  the  Old  Testament — originated, 
in  its  mode — and  rhythm  system,  and  in  many 
a melody,  in  the  Orient,  especially  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Syrians.  Can  we,  then,  wonder 
that  this  chant  shows  traces  of  its  origin  also 
in  its  treatment  of  the  end-syllable? 

LUDWIG  BONVIN  S.  J. 


NOTES  AND 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
PRENDERGAST  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Music  at  the  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was 
rendered  by  the  Choir  of  priests  directed  by 
Rev.  William  B.  Kane.  The  Choir  of  priests 
received  every  encouragement  from  the  late 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  and  he  manifested 
the  greatest  interest  in  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess. Archbishop  Prendergast  admired  litur- 
gical music  and  warmly  supported  every  move 
that  tended  toward  a reform  of  the  abuses 
so  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  X.  in  the  Motu 
Proprio. 

Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.  D.,  Director  of 
music  at  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  conducted  the 
Seminary  Choir.  The  students  created  a deep 
impression  by  the  effective  manner  in  which 
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they  sang  the  office  and  the  capable  manner 
in  which  they  rendered  the  music  for  the 
absolutions.  The  choir’s  achievement  was 
all  the  more  notable  considering  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  the  music  was  prepared. 
The  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  musical 
programme: 

MUSIC  EXQUISITELY  RENDERED 

BY  PRIESTS  AND  SEMINARIANS 

The  music  during  the  obsequies  was  ex- 
quisitely rendered.  Uncjer  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Wjlliam  B.  Kane,  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Mother  of  Sorrows,  a choir  of  thirty  priests 
sang  beautifully  Pietro  Yon’s  Requiem,  Vit- 
toria’s  Graduate  a cappella,  the  “Dies  Irae,” 
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partly  Gregorian  and  partly  in  modern  com- 
positon,  and  Casciolini’s  “Agnus  Dei.” 

At  the  Offertory,  the  student  choir  of  sixty 
voices  from  St.  Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook, 
sang  with  appreciable  sweetness  “Domine, 
Jesu  Christe,”  by  Perosi,  director  of  music 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  seminarians  were 
directed  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.  D., 
a member  of  the  faculty. 

Even  more  impressive,  it  seemed,  was  the 
music  sung  by  the  seminary  choir  during  the 
solemn  absolutions,  which  followed  Bishop 
Canevin’s  sermon.  For  the  first  absolution 
was  rendered  in  Gregorian  “Subvenite,  Sancti 
Dei.”  The  music  of  the  second  absolution  was 
by  Asola,  (16th  century)  and  the  third  by  Mar- 
tini, of  the  18th.  century.  Perosi’s  "Ne  Recor- 
deris”  followed,  and  during  the  final  absolution 
Cazzatti’8  “Libera  Me,  Domine”  was  sung. 

As  the  Archbishop’s  body  was  being  re- 
moved from  the  catafalque  to  the  tomb  in  the 
crypt,  the  priests’  choir  sang  the  “Benedictus.” 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Murphy  was  at  the 
organ  for  the  diocesan  clergy  and  W.  S. 
Thunder  for  the  seminarians’  choir. 


FATHER  FELDMAN  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

It  may  not  generally  be  known  that  the 
late  Father  Feldman  was  the  first  pastor 
in  this  country  to  observe  the  commands 
<*f  the  late  Pope  Pius  X as  found  in  the 
famous  Motu  Proprio  on  Church  Music.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  edict  was  issued  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  1903.  On  the  following 
first  day  of  February  (1904)  the  formation 
of  a boys’  choir  began  under  the  direction 
of  Sister  Adele  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
assisted  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Gibbs.  But  the  last 
named  held  no  official  position  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Camp  Washington,  until  February  1, 
1912,  so  that,  on  the  day  of  Father  Feldman's 
funeral,  he  had  completed  six  years  of  service 
under  him. 

In  July,  1906,  Prof.  Malton  Boyce  became 
organist  and  choirmaster.  He  at  once  success- 
fully formed  and  trained  the  adult  branch  of 
the  male  choir;  and  their  several  public 
appearances  will  doubtless  be  remembered.  In 
1909  Prof.  Emil  dinger'  succeeded  to  the 
musical  directorship,  and  remained  until 
February  1st,  1912.  Throughout  these  changes 
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the  late  pastor  was  ever  active  in  promoting 
the  best  type  of  church  music,  as  enunciated 
by  Pius  X,  but  concentrating  his  chief  efforts 
on  the  propagation  of  the  Gregorian  music. 
Of  this  he  was  never  tired,  and  frequently 
remarked  that  he  coul  never  have  too  much 
of  it.  Until  the  last  he  would  sit  in  the 
sacristy  during  the  high  Mass,  and  follow  every 
note  with  his  Gradual  before  him.  The  proper 
parts  of  the  Mass  had  the  greatest  attraction 
for  him,  he  always  maintained,  should  be  sung 
slowly  and  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible, 
thus  accompanying  the  priest,  whilst  he  deli- 
berately and  carefully  prepared  the  Sacrifice. 
Until  his  health  became  a matter  of  anxiety, 
he  rarely  failed  to  attend  the  choir  practices, 
whilst  hi3  presence  at  the  rehearsals  of  the 
school  children  was  just  as  regular.  Whether 
the  were  vocalizing  or  learning  a new  song, 
his  interest  was  unabated.  It  mattered  little 
to  him,  so  long  as  they  were  being  educated 
and  trained  on  the  lines  of  the  Motu  Proprio. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  knew 
this  document  by  heart. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  church 
June  21,  1914,  he  personally  presented  to  the 
choir  a complete  set  of  copies  of  the  famous 
Missa  Papae  Marcelii  by  Palestrina.  It  was 
then  performed  and  has  been  given  many 
times  since,  the  last  time  being  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1917. 

Until  within  a few  days  of  his  death  he 
would  sing  the  week-day  Masses,  and  it  could 
be  observed  that  he  revelled  in  the  prefaces, 
while  his  favorite  melody,  over  and  above  all, 
was  the  Pater  Noster. 

He  was  deeply  interested ( and  practically 
so)  in  the  work  of  the  Archdiocesan  Commis- 
sion under  Archbishop  Elder,  and  equally  so 
in  the  present  commission.  He  never  failed 
to  boast  of  Archbishop  Moeller’s  strong  action 
in  the  matter  of  Church  Music,  an  action  that 
has  been  admired  in  every  diocese.  It  was 
in  1905  that  the  first  instructions  were  issued 
by  His  Grace;  and  these  were  followed  by 
many  others,  that  of  1907  still  forming  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  the  present  commission. 

Although  he  allowed  the  greatest  freedom 
to  his  organists,  he  gave  plain  hints  of  his 
preferences.  Especially  did  he  discourage  the 
use  of  aught  else  than  the  chant  at  requiem 
Masses.  At  half-past  seven  on  the  day  of  his 
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funeral,  the  school  children  sang  their  last 
Mass  in  his  presence;  and  it  was  not  imagi- 
nation to  say  that  they  sang  it  better  than 
ever  they  did,  and  appeared  to  be  striving  to 
outdo  all  previous  performances,  as  they 
gazed  on  him  they  loved  so  well.  Church 
Music  loses  a strong  supporter  by  his  death; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  foreteH,  upon  whom 
his  mantle  will  descend.  T.  B. 

Cincinnati  Catholic  Telegraph. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  CHICAGO 

An  attractive  booklet  has  been  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Church  music  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  (Mr.  Hans  Merx)  under 
the  title  of  “Instructions  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X,  for  the 
priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  in  the 
regulation  of  Choirs.” 

The  pamphlet  contains  excerpts  from  the 
Motu  Proprio  with  explanatory  comment  and 
covers  the  various  liturgical  services.  Under 
the  heading  “Missa  Cantata”  instructions  are 
given  relating  to  the  Proper  of  the  Majss 
the  responses,  (which  are  to  be  sung  in  unison 
and  if  possible,  without  organ  accompaniment) 
and  other  portions  of  the  Mass.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  “Gloria  in  excelsis”  and 
“Credo  in  unum  Deum”  with  the  injunction 
that  the  intonations  are  not  to  be  repeated. 
The  responses  “Deo  Gratias”  after  the 
Epistle  and  the  Laus  tibi  Christe”  are  - also 
to  be  omitted  by  the  Choir. 

For  Vespers  and  Benediction  the  regulations 
prescribe  that  all  so-called  “Musical  Vespers” 
(concerted)  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
or  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  or  of  the  Apostles 
are  permitted  to  be  sung  provided  they  are 
given  in  their  entirety  (including  proper 
antiphons) . 

For  Requiem  Masses  the  following  strict 
regulations  are  given:  No  portion  of  the  Mass 
is  to  be  omitted;  the  Tract  and  Graduale  may 
be  recited;  the  “Dies  Irae”  must  be  sung 
entirely;  the  Offertory  may  not  be  replaced 
by  any  other  text  and  the  celebrant  must 
wait  until  the  entire  “Libera”  is  sung 
or  recited. 

The  organist  is  forbidden  to  accompany  the 


celebrant  during  the  singing  of  the  Preface, 
Pater  Noster,  and  Ite  Ml  sea  eet. 

Under  the  heading*  of  “Concessions”  the 
following  points  are  noted:  1.  Whenever 
suitable  sanctuary  or  vested  choirs  are  im- 
possible, women  may  sing  in  the  so-called 
“Gallery-Choirs.” 

2.  The  use  of  organ  is  allowed  on  all  Sun- 
days of  Advent  and  Lent  wherever  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  support  the  singers.  Pre- 
ludes and  Interludes  are  forbidden. 

3.  Solo  singing  of  a devotional  character 
may  be  permitted  at  low  Masses. 

4.  In  very  exceptional  cases,  when  circum- 
stances make  it  advisable,  the  preface  may 
be  accompanied  on  the  organ. 

The  last  four  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are 
taken  up  with  a list  of  approved  music  for 
various  services.  The  list  is  very  limited  but 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  composers 
of  various  nationalities  are  represented. 
Lists  compiled  by  other  dioceses  throughout 
the  country  are  open  to  severe  criticism 
because  of  the  biased  attitude  of  the  compilers 
who  unreservedly  favor  one  school  or  national 
type  of  church  music  at  the  expense  of  other 
schools,  just  as  worthy  in  a liturgical  sense. 


P.  A.  YON  APPEAR8  UNDER  THE 
AU8PICE8  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN 
PLAYERS'  CLUB 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  RECITAL 

The  second  organ  recital  in  the  series  being 
given  in  St.  Clement’s  Church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Organ  Players’ 
Club  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emergency  and 
War  Relief  committees  was  played  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Jan.  10^  by  Pietro  A.  Yon, 
formerly  of  the  Vatican  and  Royal  Church, 
Rome,  and  now  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Yon’s  program,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  works  by  modern  Italian  com- 
posers, was  a long  one,  and  the  fact  that  the 
large  audience  gave  him  its  undivided  atten- 
tion for  an  hour  and  forty-seven  minutes  is 
proof  positive  of  his  skill  in  handling  the  king 
of  instruments.  In  speaking  of  his  playing 
one  can  use  superlatives  only,  for  his  technic 
is  perfection  itself,  his  taste,  phrasing  and 
registration  are  impeccable^  and  he  fairly 
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radiates  temperament  and  brilliancy  with 
every  note . \ 

Fred  Archer,  the  one-time  organist  of  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Is  credited  with 
having  said  that  ‘‘Any  fool  can  depress  an 
organ  key,  but  it  requires  an  artist  to  release 
it.” 

Judged  by  this  standard  alone,  Mr.  Yon 
must  be  ranked  among  the  very  greatest 
organists  now  living,  as  the  clarity  of  his 
playing  is  one  of  its  outstanding  features,  each 
{note  of  his  arpeggios  and  runs  (some  of  the 
latter  played  with  almost  incredible  rapidity) 
being  as  clean-cut  and  sparkling  as  a diamond . 
The  writer  has  heard  most  of  the  great  French, 
English  and  German  players  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  cannot  recall  ever  having  heard 
anything  more  beautiful  or  clearly-defined 
technically  than  Mr.  Yon’s  playing  at  St. 
Clement’s . 

One  might  analyze  his  interpretation  of  the 
various  numbers  on  his  program,  but  to  do 
justice  to  his  superb  artistry  m each  and  all 
of  them*  more  especially  those  excellent  ones 
of  his  own  composition,  would  require  several 
more  paragraphs  of  unstinted  praise.  The 
selections  which  seemed  to  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  were  the  Scherzo  in  Sol  minore,  Bossi : 
“Gesu  Bambino,”  Yon;  “Tenia  e Variazioni,” 
Angelelli;  Sonata  Cromatica,  Yon;  “Christmas 
in  Sicily,”  Yon,  and  First  Concert  Study,  Yon, 
the  last  named  two  being  played  by  request 
and  not  appearing  on  the  printed  program. 

The  American  Organ  Players’  Club  is  to  be 
commended  for  planning  this  fine  series  of 
recitals  for  war  relief  work,  and  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  secured  such  great 
artists  as  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Yon  for  the  first 
two  recitals. 

S.  Wesley  Sears,  in  “The  Diapason.” 
* * * 

A writer  in  the  London  “Organist  and 
Choirmaster”  has  this  to  say  regarding  the 
liturgical  question : 

“Every  year  a controversy  is  started  in 
some  Catholic  newspaper  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  Evening  Service — should  it  be  Vespers, 
or  should  they  be  replaced  by  easy  non- 
liturgical  English  “Devotions.”  Active  bustling 
Rectors  generally  incline  to  the  latter  course; 
uo  Catholic  Church  in  all  Manchester  has 
Vespers.  But  the  antiliturgic  spirit  does  not 
rest  there;  it  introduces  curtailments  and 


omissions  even  in  the  sung  Mass.  The  late 
Pope's  action  has  resulted  in  some  improve- 
ment, but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Nor  are 
matters  much  better  on  the  Continent.  On 
this  subject  an  extract  from  an  article  that 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  is  of  great  interest: 

‘Normandy,  where  my  childhood  was  spent, 
was  until  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  one 
of  the  countries  where  liturgical  tya'ditions 
remained  most  deeply  rooted.  Even  in  the 
smallest  villages,  one  could  see  an  apparatus 
of  public  worship,  the  like  of  which  is 
nowadays  unknown  in  the  churches  of  most 
large  cities;  there  the  whole  congregation 
used  to  sing  not  only  at  High  Mass,  Vespers 
and  Compline  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  but 
also  at  the  long  offices  of  Holy  Week,  and 
Matins  and  Lauds  of  Christmas,  without  omit- 
ting a single  note.  We  took  so  much  pleasure 
in  it,  that  of  an  evening  through  the  week, 
through  the  valleys  and  woods  we  would  often 
repeat  the  melody  of  the  Sequence  for  the 
day,  or  some  other  piece  that  had  struck  us. 
Little  by  little  we  became  truly  learned  in  the 
things  of  the  Church,  living  in  unison  with  her 
life,  and  sharing  the  emotions  naturally 
begotten  in  our  souls  by  the  yearly  succession 
of  offices.’ 

*1  passed  to  another  country.  In  many 
dioceses,  Vespers  were  completely  in  abey- 
ance: the  Rosary,  or  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
and  Benediction  had  been  substituted.  As 
I penetrated  further  east  in  Europe,  my 
experiences  went  from  bad  to  worse,  Masses 
without  any  Introit  or  Communion — simulacra 
of  a Gradual  and  an  Offertory  which  often  had 
no  connection  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day; 
a Credo,  amputated  in  all  directions,  or  the 
Apostles’  Creed  was  substituted.  We  suffer 
from  the  lack,  not  the  excess  of  liturgical  life. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  factors  of  religious 
renovation  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
centres  where  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
Church  should  be  presented  in  as  complete  and 
artistic  a way  as  possible.’ 

“These  admirable  remarks  have  a bearing 
on  Anglican  as  well  as  Catholic  Services.  The 
Introits,  Graduals,  Antiphons,  etc.,  which 
zealous  Anglicans  wish  to  restore,  are  precisely 
the  things  some  careless  Roman  authorities 
wished  to.  discard.’’  R.  J.  D. 
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CORONA  VIRGINUM 

A collection  of  melodious,  ecclesiastical  and 
approved  hymns  for  female  choirs  (or  boy 
choirs)  arranged  by  Aloysius  Rhode.  Published 
by  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Part  One  of  this  collection  contains  hymns 
for  Benediction  for  two  and  three  part  cnorus 
by  such  writers  as  Griesbacher,  Mitterer, 
Kornmueller  and  Menth.  The  works  are 
admirable  in  construction  and  while  somewhat 
freer  in  form  than  the  older  Cecilian  composi- 
tions, they  are  to  be  welcomed  because  of 
their  liturgical  character  and  sound  musical 
qualities . The  succession  of  quarter  note 
after  quarter  note  so  characteristic  in  the 
works  of  the  older  Cecilian  composers  is  hap- 
pily not  so  marked  in  the  compositions  of  the 
•younger  Cecilian  composers  and  for  this  one 
may  be  grateful. 

Book  Two  contains  eight  English  hymns  by 
German  composers  also  for  two  and  three 
part  chorus.  Devotional  hymns  for  Christmas, 
Lent,  Easter  and  Pentecost  are  included. 

Book  Three  contains  8 hymns  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  are 
also  English  texts  set  to  melodies  by  such 
well  known  writers  as  Piel  Koenen,  Bieger, 
Thallerm,  Mitterer  and  Griesbacher. 

Book  Four  contains  eight  English  and  two 
Latin  hymns  to  the  Bl.  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Francis  for  two  and  three 
part  chorus,  by  Haller,  Griesbacher  et  al. 
The  harmonic  freedom  exhibited  by  Gries- 
bacher will  startle  many  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  chromatic  tendencies  of  the  neo- 
Cecilians,  and  the  freedom  of  form  or  rather 
liberties  taken  with  the  so-called  Hymn  form 
as  revealed  in  the  compositions  by  Griesbacher 
will  astonish  many  who  have  come  to  look 
upon  a hymn  tune  as  merely  a succession  of 
quarter  notes.  In  the  first  hymn  in  this  volume 
we  note  a change  of  tempo  (4-4  to  3-4).  In  the 
second  hymn  there  is  a startling  modulation 
in  the  middle  of  the  hymn  which  takes  one 
through  the  keys  of  D,  A,  B flat  E flat,  F>  B, 
flat  and  back  again  to  D major. 

Thi&  collection-  prepared  by  the  well  known 
choirmaster  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  St. 
Louis,  should  appeal  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
music  in  Convents  particularly,  and  the  super- 
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iors  of  Academies  should  examine  the  volumes 
for  the  melodies  are  devotional  and  have  been 
arranged  in  a musicianly  manner. 

There  is  a dearth  of  good  material  for  use 
in  our  Convents  and  Schools  and  this  collec- 
tion fills  a long  felt  want.  The  voice  parts 
are  issued  separately  and  at  a nominal  figure. 


ROTE  SONGS 

for  Grade  I,  II  and  III  compiled  and  edited  by 
Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Thomas  W.  Surette, 
Published  by  the  Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


This  collection  of  rote  songs  is  really  a 
compilation  of  the  folk  songs  of  all  nations. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  famous  old  Frencn 
carols,  the  folk  melodies  of  Ireland,  England 
Bohemia,  Russia,  Holland,  Italy  and  last  but 
not  least  the  melodies  of  our  own  Stephen 
Foster . 

The  editors  have  accomplished  their  task  of 
compiling  suitable  material  for  very  young 
people  with  gratifying  results.  The  songs  are 
arranged  in  consecutive  order  of  difficulty 
according  to  grades.  A well-planned  system 
provides  the  children  in  the  more  advanced 
grades  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  the 
selected  material  in  the  earlier  grades.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  children 
in  the  earlier  grades  will  welcome  this  col- 
lection for  it  contains  only  the  very  highest 
type  of  folk  song  and  not  songs  that  are 
written  “down”  to  children.  The  texts  are  also 
of  a better  grade  than  usually  found  in  books 
of  this  type. 

In  an  interesting  preface  the  editors  make 
the  statement  that  “Some  actual  musical 
experience  should  precede  instruction  about 
music,  and  it  believed  that  a continuance  of 
rote  singing  of  beautiful  songs  (and  none 
other)  during  the  early  years  will  facilitate 
rather  than  retard  the  later  instruction  in 
reading  music.” 

The  volume  is  bound  in  boards,  and  the  type, 
while  not  too  large,  is  clear  and  easily  read. 


PRAISE  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD... 

A collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns 
in  honor  of  the  Precious  Blood  by  Rev.  Justin 
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A.  Henkel  C.  PP.  S.  Published  by  the  author, 
College ville,  Indiana.  (Score  50c.;  Voice  parts 
15.  Discount  for  quantity). 

In  this  collection  of  18  Hymns  the  composer 
has  provided  beautiful  and  devotional  settings 
to  texts  that  are  only  too  little  known  and 
too  rarely  used  by  our  congregations... 

Those  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  so 
called  “opera”  hymn  or  who  have  been  con- 
taminated by  the  use  of  that  cheap  type  of 
hymn  tune  found  in  “St.  Basil’s”  Hymnal 
may  ^not  take  kindly  to  the  worthy  and 
dignified  style  adopted  by  the  composer  of 
these  interesting  melodies;  but  those  who  are 
desirous  of  paying  homage  to  Our  Lord  in  an 
idiom  which  savors  neither  of  the  theatre,  nor 
the  concert  hall,  nor  the  gutter,  will  welcome 
this  collection  as  another  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  liturgical  spirit  in  this  country. 
The  combined  efforts  of  zealous  pastors, 
discerning  and  capable  teachers,  well  equipped 
composers  and  choirmasters  will  soon  rid  our 
communities  of  that  type  of  hymn,  the 
continued  use  of  which  is  a serious  reflection 
on  ordinary  intelligence. 


JE8U  DULCI8  MEMORIA 

Motet  for  four  part  chorus  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  with 
organ  acompaniment  by  Roman  Steiner. 
Published  by  P.  J.  Lammers,  Baltimore  Md. 
(Vocal  score,  8vo.  20c.). 


There  is  a marked  improvement  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Steiner’s  later  compositions  for  the 
Church.  The  composer  of  this  truly  liturgcal 
motet  at  one  time  displayed  a rather  conven- 
tional style  in  his  writings  which  reflected 
the  influence  of  the  secular  type  to  a degree. 

The  newer  works  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
polyphonic  masterpieces  and  Gregorian  Chant. 

In  adopting  a new  idiom  of  expression  Mr. 
Steiner  has  utilized  his  melodic  gifts  to  ad- 
vantage. He  also  makes  effective  use  of  the 
imitative  form.  Fine  contrast  is  provided  by 
the  use  of  male  voices  against  the  upper  voices 
in  these  sections. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
group  of  composers  now  in  this  country,  re- 
presented by  such  men  as  P.  A.  Yon,  Mauro- 
Cottone,  Rev.  L.  Manzetti,  Rev.  A.  L.  Gabert,  6. 
Rene  L.  Becker,  Elmer  Steffen,  Rev.  S.  M. 
Yenn,  Aloys  Rhode,  Rev.  Henkel,  Rev.  Virgil  • 


Genfevrifcr,  Rev.  Ludwig  Bonvin  S.  J.,  Anto- 
nino  Mauro,  J.  Lewis  Browne,  Walter  N. 
Waters,  Martin  G.  Dumler,  Albert  J.  Dooner, 
Alois  Bartschmid,  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer, 
Joseph  Schehl,  Rev.  Alph.  Dress  Mr.  Steiner 
and  others  whose  names  are  not  recalled  at 
random,  will  eventually  create  a style  of 
modern  Catholic  Church  music  which  will 
possess  all  the  signs  of  the  true  liturgical 
style  (without  freakish  elements)  and  which, 
while  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
modes  and  reflecting  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Chant,  will,  be  typically  American,  in  the  same 
sense  that  one  can  define  the  Cecilian  style, 
and  the  Italian  and  French  characteristics  in 
Church  music. 


PROGRAMMES 


WHAT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  IS  DOING 
TO  AROUSE  INTEREST  IN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 

’ The  following  program  was  rendered  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  John  Knowles  Paine 
Concert  Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  19th, 
by  a Choir  of  twelve  men  and  six  boy  cantors, 
under  the  direction  of  Benedict  Fitz  Gerald. 

The  programme  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Music. 

1.  Psalm  CXII. 

2.  Introit:  Salve  Sancte  Parens,  by  Sedulius, 

Irish  ca.  450-455  A.  D. 

3.  Antiphon  to  the  Virgin,  Regina  coeli,  at- 

tributed to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope, 
590-604  A.  D. 

4.  (a)  Kyrie  Eleison,  “Orbis  Factor,”  first 

appears  in  a Manuscript  of  the  X century, 
(b)  Agnus  Dei,  “Orbis  Factor,”  first  ap- 
pears in  a Manuscript  of  the  X Century. 
Note:  Kyries  noted  as  “being  sung”  in 
a Roman  Ordo,  VI-VIII  Centuries. 

Kyrie  in  Rites  of  Coptic,  Syrian,  Antio- 
chene, Milanese,  Roman,  Mozarabic,  etc. 
churches. 

5.  Sequence:  Victimae  Paschali,  attributed  to 

Notker  Balbulus,  O.S.B.,  840-912  A.D., 
or,  more  probably,  to  Wipo,  a monk,  who 
flourished  from  1025-1045  A.D. 

(a)  Sanctus,  “Orbis  Factor,”  first  appears 
in  a Manuscript  of  the  XI  Century. 

(b)  Sanctus,  “de  Angelis,”  first  appears  in 
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a Manuscript  of  the  XII  Century  (from  the 
office  of  Nicholas) . 

Note:  Sanctus  in  Rites  as  Kyrie. 

7.  Antiphons  to  the  Virgin: 

(a)  Alma  Redemptoris,  by  Herman  Con- 
tractus, O.S.B.,  1013-1054  A.D. 

(b)  Salve  Regina,  by  Hermann  Contract- 
us* O.S.B. 

Note:  Probably  was  the  first  Christian 
Hymn  sung  in  America. 

(c)  Ave  Regina,  first  appears  in  St.  Al- 
bans Manuscript,  XII-XIII  Century. 

8.  Adoro  Te  Devote,  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 

1225-1274  A.D. 

Kyrie  Eleison,  “de  Angelis,”  origin,  Rouen, 
France,  XIV  Century. 

9.  Polyphonic  School  (The  Roman): 

(a)  O Esca  Viatorum*  by  Enrico  Isaak, 
1493. 

(b)  O Bone  Jesu,  by  Palestrina,  1526-1594 
A.D. 

(c)  O Salutaris,  adapted  and  arranged  by 
Benedict  Fitz  Gerald,  from  the  XVI  Cen- 
tury. 

(d)  Ave  Maria,  by  Arcadelt,  1514-15G0 
A.D. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

8T.  PATRICK'S  CHURCH 
(Adams  and  Desplaines  Sts.) 

Rev.  William  J.  McNamee,  rector. 

EASTER  SUNDAY,  1918 
SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS,  10-45  A.  M. 

Processional  - “Christ  The  Lord  is  Risen" 

J . Lewis  Browne 

Vidi  Aquam  (Graduale  Romanum) 

Proper  of  the  Mass (Graduale  Romanum) 

Kyrie  First  tone  (Gregorian) 

Gloria  First  tone  (Gregorian) 

Credo  (Missa  Solemnis)  ....  J.  Lewis  Browne 
Offertorium  (a)  “Terra  tremuit  — Chant 
(b)  “Regina  coeli” 

Sanctus  et  Benedictus  First  tone  (Gregorian) 

Agnus  Dei  First  tone  (Gregorian) 

Recessional  - “O  Filii  et  Filiae”  Palestrina 

Solemn  Vespers  - 3.30  P.  M. 
Processional  - “Christ  The  Lord  is  Risen" 

Browne 

“Domine  ad  adjuvandum ” antiphons  and 

psalms  (4)  (Gregorian) 

“Laudate  pueri”  Montani 

Magnificat  Michael  Haydn 


Regina  Coeli  

English  Hymns  (1)  “A  Hero  Risen  From  the 


Tomb”  i New  Hymn 

(2)  “Resound  Aloud” j Book  (Merx) 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

“O  Salutaris”  Browne 

“Tantum  Ergo”  Webbe 

“The  Divine  Praises”  Browne 

“I^audate  Dominum”  (Chant) 

Recessional  - “O  Filii  et  Filiae”  Palestrina 


The  foregoing  programs  were  given  by  the 
combined  choirs  of  the  Church,  (150  voices), 
J . Lewis  Browne,  organist  and  choirmaster. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Church  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows 
Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  McCort,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  Rector. 

Choir  of  boys  and  men  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  William  B.  Kane. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Heuerman,  Organist. 

Good  Friday — Three  Hours  Agony 
MUSICAL  PROGRAM 

Improperium  .. Witt 

In  Monte  Olivet!  Croce 

O Domine  - Palestrina 

O Head  all  bruised  and  wounded Bach 

Caligaverunt  oculi  mei  Vittoria 

Vinea  mea  electa  Viadana 

Tenebrae  factae  sunt Palestrina 

Popule  meus  1 Vittoria 

Easter  Sunday  Pontifical  Mass 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus  Filke 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Gregorian  Chant 

Sequence  “Victimae  Paschal!  laudes” 

Gregorian  Chant 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass  — Missa  S.  Joseph! 

O.  Ravanello 

Offertory  motet  — Haec  Dies C.  Ett 

Vespers 

Psalms  and  Antiphons  Gregorian  Chant 

Alternate  verses — Falso  Bordone Pagella 

Magnificat  L.  Perosi 

Regina  Coeli  — E.  Tinel 

Haec  Dies  C.  Ett 

Tantum  Ergo  Kagerel 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 

The  Cathedral  Choir  of  twenty  men  under 
the  direction  of  James  B.  Copps,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster,,  recently  gave  a rendition  of  the 
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Reflce  Mass  for  three  male  voices  (“Mlssa 
Choralis”)  with  excellent  results...  The  Mass 
was  written  for  Congregation  and  Choir  and 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aux- 
iliary Committee  to  the  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Sacred  Music.  Rev.  L.  Reflci  is  the  choir- 
master of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  Rome. 

The  Cathedral  of  Savannah  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  liturgical  musical  programs  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  has  always  warmly  sup- 
ported the  movement  for  true  church  music. 
An  interesting  fact  regarding  the  Savannah 
Cathedral  choir  is  that  over  one  half  of  the 
members  have  been  called  to  the  colors  and 
are  now  serving  our  country  in  the  various 
camps  and  abroad... 


ROME,  ITALY 

Under  the  auspices  of  tne  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia,  Concerts  are  given  in  the  Augusteo, 
the  great  auditorium  in  Rome. 

“Jephthah,”  an  oratorio  by  Carissimi,  was 
recently  sung  by  a chorus  of  over  two 
hundred  voices  with  soloists  of  distinction, 
under  the  direction  of  Sig.  Bernardino  Moli- 
nar!  the  ordinary  director  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Cecilia.  The  style  of  the  composition 
is  churchly  and  dignified  but  at  times  the 
music  rises  to  great  emotional  heights  and 
there  is  a tinge  of  the  modern  in  the  harmonic 
development.  The  oratorio  is  published  in 
lAmerica  by  the  Boston  Music  Co.,  and  has 
been  edited  and  transcribed  by  Stanislaus 
Falchi. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Weickhardt  Organs  for  Cathedral  and  School 
in  Chicago 

Archbishop  Mundelein  of  the  Chicago  arch- 
diocese has  placed  a contract  with  the  Wan- 
feerin-Weickhardt  Company  of  Milwaukee  ror 
a three-manual  organ  for  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Name  and  another  for  a smaller 
organ  for  the  Quigley  Memorial  Seminary,  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  under  con- 
struction in  Chicago™  These  instruments  are 
to  be  completed  in  May... 


PIETRO  A.  YON  TO  MAKE  TOUR 
OF  THE  COUNTRY 

Noted  New  York  Organist  and  Composer 
Will  Be  Heard  throughout  the  Continent 

An  interesting  announcement  from  New 
York  is  to  the  effect  that  Pietro  A.  Yon  will 
make  a concert  tour  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Yon  will  start  in  June  and  continue  until 
October  and  dates  are  being  arranged  at  his 
studio  in  Carnegie  Hall... 

Mr...  Yon,  although  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  performers  on  the  organ  in  this 
country,  has  not  been  heard  extensively  out- 
side the  territory  near  his  home  city.  His 
compositions  have  won  fame  for  him,  being 
played  in  recital  by  nearly  every  organist  of 
prominence.  In  his  playing  before  the  National 
Association  of  Organists  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
last  August^  Mr.  Yon  made  a deep  impression 
on  all  who  heard  him  and  he  was  conceded 
to  be  an  organist  whose  technique  and  magnet- 
ism could  hardly  be  excelled™ 

Mr.  Yon  is  a graduate  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Academy  in  Rome  and  won  the  first  prize 
medal  from  the  Academy  and  a special  prize 
awarded  by  the  Italian  minister  of  public 
instruction.  He  was  formerly  assistant  organ- 
ist at  the  Vatican  and  the  Royal  Chapel  in 
Rome.  Since  1907  he  has  been  organist  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  New  YorK, 
where  he  succeed  Gaston  Dethier.  Mr.  Yon 
has  a large  school  for  organists  and  is 
constantly  in  demand  for  recitals  in  the  oast. 


COVINGTON,  KY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Pancras  Shields  the 
male  choir  of  the  Cathedral  in  Covington 
rendered  Yon’s  “Missa  Melodica”  on  Easter 
Sunday...  The  Proper  of  the  Mass  was  given 
in  Gregorian  Chant... 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  new  Casavant  organ  in  St.  Cecilia 
Cathedral  at  Omaha  has  been  completed  and 
was  used  for  the  first  time  March  3.  The  Rev. 
Gregory  Hugle  of  Conception,  Mo.,  played.  The 
formal  dedication  will  take  place  soon. 
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HARRI8BURG  DIOCESE 

SELECTIONS  RECOMMENDED  AND  AP- 
PROVED A3  BEING  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
MOTU  PROPRIO  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

Note — All  music  marked  with  X,  is  recom- 
mended as  being  serviceable  and  not  too 
difficult. 

Publishers  names  are  added.  Their  addresses 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Requiem  Masses 

(Continued^.,  . ... 

X — J.  Mitterer  — i Missa  pro  Defunctis  Op.  71 
(Alto,  Tenof,,and  Bass)  — Pustet. 

J.  Singenberger  — Missa  pro  Defunctis,, 
Fischer,  Ed.  No.  26  — J.  Fischer. 

X — F.  de  la  Tombelle  — Missa  pro  Defunctis,’ 
No.  43,  French  Edition  — G.  Schirmer. 

X — P.  A.  Yon  — Missa  pro  Defunctis  (T.  T. 
B.)  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

5.  Masses  for  four-part  chorus 
(Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass) . 

J.  Rheinberger  — Requiem,  Op.  194  — 
Leuchart  (Fischer).  ' 

J.  Schildknecht  — Requiem,  Op.  25  — 
Pustet. 

X — M.  Haller  — Requiem,  Op.  3 — F.  Pustet. 

J,  Mitterer  — Bohni  (J.  Fischer). 

X — Fr.  Witt  — Requiem,  Op.  25  — F.  Pustet. 

Fr.  Witt  — Requiem,  Op.  42  — J.  Fischer. 
X — Antonino  Mauro  — Requiem,  Op.  100  (9. 
A.  T.  T.)  — Ross  Jungnickel,  15  White- 
bal  St.,  New  York. 

J.  Renner,  Jr.  — Requiem,  Op.  10  — F. 
Pustet . 

X — J.  F.  Anerio  — Requiem,  Edited  by  Ign. 
Mitterer  — J.  Fischer. 

V.  Coller  — Requiem,  Op.  10b  (Boehm) 
— J.  Fischer. 

A.  Bustini  — Requiem  — (Capra)  J. 
Fischer  or  B.  & H. 

Fr.  L.  Perruchot  — Requiem  — (Capra) 
J.  Fischer  or  B.  & H. 

X — C.  Ett.  Requiem  (Edited  by  H.  Haller) 
F.  Pustet. 

6.  Masses  for  three  and  four-part  chorus 

(T.  T.  B.  or  T.  T.  B.  B.) 

J.  Diebold  — Requiem  for  four  male  voices 
— J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

X — Ign.  Mitterer  — Requiem  for  four  male 
voices  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

P.  Piel  — Requiem  for  four  male  voices 
— J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

E.  Brunner  — Requiem  for  four  male 
voices  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

G— THE  PROPER  OF  THE  MASS. 

Graduate  Romanum  Complete,  Plain  Chant. 
Gregorian  or  modern  notation.  (Can  be  had 
through  J.  Fischer  or  Fr.  Pustet). 

An  easy  setting  of  the  Proper  in  modern 
form  can  be  had  in  the  books  published  by 
J.  Fischer  & Bro.  (7-11  Bible  House,  New 


York  City),  under  the  title  of  The  Proper  of 
the  Mass,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Tozer. 

Gregorian  Chant 

The  “Liber  Usualis”  and  “Antiphonale,”  in 
modern  or  Gregorijtn  notation,  according  to  ■ 
the  Vatican  Edition,  can  be  obtained  through 
Fischer  or  Pustet.  * 


Note:  The  firm  of  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.  is 
also  preparing  a book  containing  the  Proper 
of  the  Sundays  and  the  principal  feasts  of  the 
year  together  with  a few  selected  chants  for 
Benediction.  This  will  be  on  the  order  of  the 
Liber  Usualis  issued  by  the  firm  of  Desctee, 
of  Tournai  in  Belgium. 


The  Proper  of  the  Mass  can  be  recited  on 
one  tone  if  no  other  method  is  feasible.  The 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X clearly  states 
that  the  Proper  cannot  be  omitted  at  High 
Mass. 

Many  settings  of  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  can 
he  had  in  modern  form  for  special  feasts.  The 
publishers  named  will  be  pleased  to  supply  a 
full  catalogue  of  these  settings  upon  appli- 
cation. 

H — Vespers. 

X — Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Com- 
plete Gregorian  Chant  Unison).  — J. 
Fischer  & Bro. 

X — Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  arr. 
for  four  part  chorus  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  altern- 
ating with  Gregorian  Chant  (Nicola  A. 
Montani).  — G.  Schirmer... 

Vespers  of  B.  V.  M.  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  (B.  Ham- 
ma)  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

X — Complete  Vespers  B.  V.  M.  for  1,  2,  3 or  4 
voices  (by  J.  Singenberger)  — J.  Singen- 
berger. 

Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  — J. 
Singenberger. 

Votive  Vespers  in  bon.  Blessed  Sacrament 
(Mate  Voices  by  Schiffels).  — Schwann 
(J.  Fischer  & Bro.) 

Complete  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M.  for  two- 
part  chorus  (S.  A.)  (J.  Bonvin).  — J. 

Fischer  & Bro. 

Complete  Vespers  of  B.  V.  M.  for  three- 
part  chorus  of  equal  voices  or  three-part 
chorus  of  unequal  voices  (S.  T.  B.)  (by 
J.  Pagella — Op.  33,  M.  Capra).  — Br.  & H. 
or  Fischer. 

X — O.  Ravanello,  Op.  69,  Complete  vespers  for 
the  feasts  of  B.  V.  M.,  two-part  chorus 
(S.  A.  or  T.  B.)  (M.  Capra)  — J.  Fischer 
or  Brtkpf.  & H. 

X — O.  Ravanello,  Vespers  of  the  B.  V.  M.  for 
three-part  male  chorus  (T.  T.  B.)  — J. 
Fischer  & Bro. 

A.  Wiltberger,  Vespers  B.  V.  M.  (Op.  57) 
four-part  chorus.  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

P.  Griesbacher,  Vespers  B.  V.  M.  (Op  39) 
four-part  chorus.  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

P.  Griesbacher,  Vespers  in  hon.  Blessed 
Sacrament.  — J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

(To  be  continued). 
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COMPOSITIONS 

by 

PIETRO  A.  YON 

ME8SA  MELOD1CA,  For  Soprano,  Tenor 
4k.  Base  with  organ 80 

MI88A  “DILECTUS  MEUS  MIHI,  ET 
EGO  ILLI.”  For  2 male  voices  with 
organ  60 

MI88A  ET  AB80LUTI0  PRO  DE- 
FUNCTS. For  3 male  voices  with 
organ. 

Sung  recently  on  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  above  mentioned  works  may  be 
obtained  on  approval. 

For  church  music  address 

J.  FISCHER  & Bro.  New  York 

FOURTH  AYENUE  A EIGHTH  ST.  (ASTOR  PLACE) 


PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

Catholic  Edition 

Edited  by 

Rt.  Rev.  JOSEPH  SCHREMBS, 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  and 

Rev.  GREGORY  HUEGLE,  O.  S.  B. 

Musical  Director,  Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 

A graded  series  of  music  books  for 
Catholic  schools,  which  insures  joyous 
and  artistic  singing,  as  well  as  a love 
of  the  best  music. 

The  material  is  in  full  accord  with 
Catholic  ideals,  and  includes  many 
distinctively  Catholic  selections. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  provision  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Gregorian 
Chant,  thus  insuring  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  this  important  type  of 
Church  music. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 
Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 

Grand  Rapids  Covington  Green  Bay 

Send  f$r  interesting  descriptive  circulars 

SILVER,  BURDEN  & COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 


Just  published 


ROTE  SONGS 


Official  Textbook  of 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Compiled  by 

k.  T.  DAVISON  and  T.  V.  SURETTE 


Boards  306  net 

^AMPI  P will  be  sent  on  receipt 
DAlfirLD  Qf  1Qc  with>  thls  Ad 

Quantity  rates  quoted  on  request 


THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 
26  West  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  spe- 
cialists in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price . of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.20  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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| Liturgical  Church  Music  | 

>;  Compositions,  Arrangements,  Harmonizations  £= 

!♦!  by  LEO  P.  MANZETTI  >{ 

MI88A  PRO  DEFUNCTI8  harmonized  for  the  organ.  Vatican  Edition. 

& Organ  part  .75  >' 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized  for  the  organ.  Vatican  Edition 

Organ  part  .50 

>!  MA88  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  two  equal  voices  arrangement,  ....  Organ  part  .75 

% Vocal  part  .20 

!♦*  ECCE  SACERDOS,  arrangement  for  four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 

Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

>!  OREMU8  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal  voices,  as  sung  In  the  Baltimore 

>:  Cathedral  20 

CHRISTU8  FACTUS  EST  for  four  equal  voices,,  a cappella,  as  sung  In  the 

!♦:  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  voices  .20 

!♦!  EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO,  two  equal  voices,  arrangement  .15 

$ O SALUTARIS,  two  equal  voices;  TANTUM  ERGO,  three  equal  voices, 

arrangement  15 

jj  TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.A.T.B.)  voices,  arrangement 15 

!♦:  FOR  SALE  BY — B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — W.  Aleiter  C.,  22  W- 

>;  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — G.  Phiilipp,  1211  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. — Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. — A.  J.  Boucher, 

V 28  W.  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in  Tone 
and  Power  by  using 
THE  KINETIC  OR- 
GAN BLOWER.  Quiet, 
Efficient,  Economical 
and  always  ready  in 
any  temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guarantee 
and  “Perfect”  Service. 
Many  Thousands  in 
use  throughout  the 
world.  Write  for 
“Modern  Organ  Blow- 
ing” and  list  of  in- 
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The  Patent  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 

Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
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Main  Office  and  Works 
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New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  8T. 
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for  Membership 
Active  Membership 


Life  Membership 


Women  Eligible 
to  Membership 


Application  for 
Membership 


At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 
8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

“The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  wno  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  8ociety.” 

All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon 
the  payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  privileges  of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them 
from  the  obligation  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,” 
women  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
article  of  the  Constitution: 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations 
will  receive  their  first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and 
lay  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial 
schools,  convents,  academies,  etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  women  be 
admitted  to  membership.” 

Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the  attached 
blank  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  Officers  of 

the  Society. 


Dues  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded  with 
application . 

Subscription  Non-members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the 

amount  specified  ($1.00  per  year,  in  advance). 

Contributions  Many  generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  success  of  this  movement 

at  heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  In  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling  out  the 
attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  ($2.00)  and 
forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
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I desire  to  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  for  annual  dues  ($1.00)  and  yearly  subscription 
to  the  “CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER”  ($1.00). 
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CUptrrff  MtXBit  mb  Brmnt  lag  gwirtg 


by  John  J 

ANY  things  have  been  done,  much 
has  been  said,  volumes  have  been 
written,  since  the  beginning  of  our  cur- 
rent reform  in  Church  Music.  Reform 
and  reformers  are  terms  which  in  our 
day  have  acquired  an  odious  implica- 
tion: and  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the 
effort  to  restore  and  better  the  music 
with  which  the  functions  of  the  Church 
have  been  adorned  has  added  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  these  attempts 
have  been  confronted  from  all  sides. 
The  manifold  nature  of  these  difficult- 
ies, and  the  various  sources  from  which 
opposition  has  come,  render  timely  an 
inquiry  into  their  causes  and  reasons. 

Any  reform  is  brought  about  either 
by  an  external  agent  or  by  the  natural 
development  of  an  institution,  hastened 
by  unsatisfactory  conditions.  It  was 
especially  this  latter  motive  that  urged 
our  late  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  of  blessed 
memory,  to  make  such  supreme  efforts 
to  “restore  all  things  in  Christ.”  Such 
a restoration  presupposes  a development 
of  man  spiritually,  a tearing  away  of 
the  accretions  of  scales  and  barnacles 
which  a long  voyage  in  the  sea  of 
modern  materialism  has  accumulated, 
to  hold  to  a steadier  course  and  to  give 
fuller  and  freer  action  to  the  spiritual 
man. 

A reform  succeeds  or  fails  of  success 
according  to  the  methods  and  motives 
of  its  promoters.  If  it  be  in  the  hands 
of  quacks  or  charlatans,  or  men  lacking 
sincerity,  it  will  be  held  back  and  ren- 
dered sterile  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  engaged ; and  thus 
an  effort  for  good  may  come  to  naught 
because  of  the  misguided  exertions  of 
some  of  those  striving  to  further  its 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 


Fehring 

have  advocates  with  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, but  unduly  influenced  by  a horror 
of  present  conditions,  warping  their 
common  sense  and  impelling  them  to 
assume  the  role  of  martyrs  in  the  cause 
to  which  they  are  wedded.  Finally, 
those  urging  the  reform  may  be  ex- 
tremists, or  afflicted  with  hobbies,  who 
try  to  make  the  people  suffer  because 
of  their  love  for  the  bizarre  and  the 
unique.  Where  such  conditions  are 
found,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  prudence,  and  to  make  changes 
gradually,  judiciously  and  kindly. 

The  two  great  questions  in  the  mu- 
sical reform  with  which  we  are  engaged 
are:  first,  what  is  to  be  reformed,  and 
second,  whom  will  this  reform  affect? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
Liturgy  and  its  handmaiden,  Music; 
and  to  the  second,  our  congregations 
as  at  present  constituted.  Our  attention 
may  be  turned  first  of  all  to  Music,  and 
to  Music  in  its  psychological  aspect. 

From  the  earliest  available  data, 
Music,  like  other  arts,  was  utilized  to 
portray,  to  embody  the  thoughts,  de- 
sires, aspirations  and  even  habits  of 
individuals  or  collective  bodies,  whether 
in  a secular  or  a religious  manner.  The 
very  nature  of  music,  its  essence  as  an 
%rt,  is  an  expression  of  intellect,  ap- 
pealing to  intellect,  through  sense. 
Dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  emotions, 
the  imagination  and  the  will  enter  as 
most  potent  factors.  Here  is  the  crux. 
Music  deals  with  the  will,  and  becomes 
matter  of  like  and  dislike.  Like  and 
dislike  are  powerful  forces  in  art.  The 
process  by  which  they  affect  the  ap- 
preciation of  artistic  expression  is 
clear  enough.  The  sensation,  or  the 
picture,  or  the  ideals  of  music  are 
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presented  to  the  will,  and  immediately 
our  whole  psychic  life  is  awake.  If  our 
cognitive  life,  our  knowledge,  can  find 
by  comparison  ideas  compatible  with 
the  imagery  placed  before  our  phantasy, 
our  rational  appetite  or  orectic  will 
give  approval,  and  another  powerful 
ideal  for  good  is  added  to  our  concept 
mass,  and  a gracious  stimulant  given 
to  our  psychic  life.  This  is  music  in  its 
psychological  phase. 

The  next  step  is  so  to  curtail  the 
wanderings  of  these  images  that  they 
may  not  lead  us  too  far  afield.  Here 
is  the  point  at  which  the  directly  in- 
tellectual agent  enters.  The  laws  of 
church  music  make  a conventional  style, 
an  ordered  channel  for  this  imagery; 
in  other  words,  they  tell  us  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  these  images,  always, 
however,  with  one  purpose  in  view.  The 
design  of  church  music  may  be  thus 
expressed:  music  is  only  one  of  the 
aids  employed  by  our  church  to  make 
what  we  call  our  Liturgy.  Now  the 
great  intent  of  liturgical  utterance  ;s 
to  enhance,  to  vivify,  to  enliven  in  a 
sacred  panorama  the  wonderful  truths 
of  our  faith  unto  edification  and  de- 
votion. And  so,  stripped  of  all  conten- 
tion and  argument,  the  exponent  of 
Church  Music  must  consider  on  the 
one  hand,  the  nature  and  effects  of 
music,  and  the  Liturgy  and  its  pur- 
pose on  the  the  other.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  understand  better  the  faults 
which  are  prevalent,  and  to  carry  out 
more  perfectly  the  purposes  of  Liturgy 
and  Music,  we  may  examine  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  its  appeal  is 
directed  and  see  whether  the  faults  lie 
in  these  factors,  or  in  those  to  whom 
their  agency  is  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  service  of 
Music,  as  a potent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  psychic  life,  needs  no 
champion;  it  stands,  recognized  bv  all. 
But  when  we  turn  to  Liturgy, — and  we 
may  well  pause  at  the  word — we  en- 


counter a vital  spiritualizing  force.  Our 
Liturgy,  in  its  ampler  circles,  is  the 
almost  divine  institution  created  by 
man  with  a finite  mind: — so  much  so, 
that  even  Protestant  writers  are,  more 
than  ever  before,  inclined  to  attribute 
to  it  something  of  the  Infinite.  It  is 
therefore  readily  evident  that  the  pre- 
vailing defects  and  abuses  are  not 
the  work  of  Music  or  of  Liturgy  in 
themselves. 

A little  glance  at  the  corrupting 
influences  which  have  modified  church 
music  in  the  course  of  history  will  show 
whence  come  the  deteriorating  in- 
fuences.  Without  fear  or  hesitation, 
I will  say  that  the  decadence  of  church 
music  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first 
heresies,  and  became  worse  as  each 
succeeding  heresy  became  more  viru- 
lent. Let  us  examine  briefly  early  con- 
ditions, and  in  a few  words  trace  the 
course  of  events  down  to  the  present. 

People  of  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
spirit,  one  devotion,  cherished  too  high 
an  ideal  to  tolerate  anything  but  the 
most  noble  forms  of  worship.  The 
earliest  writings  that  remain,  the 
Didache  and  St.  Justin,  give  us  an 
indication  of  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
early  Christian  song.  The  records  left 
in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  the 
old  monastic  chronicles,  show  us  that 
the  holiness  of  their  interior  lives 
found  fitting  expression  is  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  their  devotions.  The 
grandeur  of  the  services  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  unless  great  talent  had 
given  itself  by  a holy  consecration  to 
God.  If  we  but  read  the  Liturgical' Year 
(of  Dom  Gueranger),  we  shall ; find 
that  society  was  a society  of  faith,  of 
a deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  God, 
a society  composed  of  men  who  found 
their  enjoyment,  their  esthetic  as  well 
as  their  devotional  satisfaction,  in  the 
religious  services  and  Feast  Days  of 
the  Church.  Where  the  Faith  was  un- 
tainted, so  likewise  was  its  external 
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expression  free  from  abuse.  Then  little 
by  little  we  see  the  heresies  creep  in, 
and  decadence  commences.  Music 
strayed  from  its  purpose  in  the  Church, 
and  reform  became  necessary.  The  first 
climax  came  at  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great;  the  second,  with  the  Protes- 
tant reformation  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  whose  influence  still  endures.  The 
decadence  of  ideals  goes  with  the  tend- 
encies of  society:  the  more  secular  it 
becomes,  the  greater  the  departure  from 
uplifting  standards.  Take,  for  instance, 
these  two  points:  at  one  time  you  could 
find  whole  cities  going  to  Matins,  to 
Little  Hours,  and  to  Mass;  and  later  in 
the  day,  to  Vespers  and  Compline;  it 
was  their  joy  to  celebrate  with  the 
Church  her  festivities.  Now  turn  to  the 
world  as  it  is  today:  with  its  material- 
ism and  consequeht  artistic  decay.  Mu- 
sic, the  most  ideal  of  arts,  which  appeals 
to  the  ear, — the  organ  through  whose 
operation  faith  cometh, — is  degraded 
from  its  high  estate,  and  sent  forth  in 
unbecoming  mien.  Its  ideals  are  shat- 
tered, its  sweet  waters  made  to  carry 
murky  clay,  and  made  the  channel  of 
the  grossest  materialism.  Look  at  our 
concert-hall  music;  our  recital  music, 
nay,  even  our  late  symphonies  and 
poems, — are  these  art,  or  are  they  mere- 
ly skilled  mechanisms  in  the  expert 
manipulation  of  scores  and  instruments 
to  suggest  the  banal?  What  has  become 
of  real  dramatic  force  and  intent? 
Modem  tendencies,  you  say.  Yes,  the 
fruits  of  rationalism  and  materialism. 
It  is  the  modem  tendency  of  sensuos- 
ness,  of  vulgarity,  of  heightened  passion, 
of  absolute  separation  of  the  sensitive 
from  the  rational  appeals, — it  it  the 
tendency  that,  on  the  one  hand,  will 
admit  a soul’s  existence,  and  on  the 
other,  decry  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
active  life.  Society,  which  music  is 
created  to  lead,  to  ennoble,  to  lead  to 
prayer,  has  brought  music  to  this  pass. 
Ideal  after  ideal  has  tumbled  down,  till 
nothing  seems  sacred  from  attack. 


The  world-life  of  today  brings  these 
facts  into  stronger  relief.  Is  society 
what  it  was,  much  less  what  it  ought 
to  be?  Does  home  life,  with  its  blessed 
joys  and  hallowed  recollections,  exist 
today?  Does  parent  find  pleasure  in 
providing  home  life  for  the  child?  Does 
the  child  turn  to  the  home  for  its  keen- 
est and  best  enjoyments?  Social  organi- 
zations, lodges  and  clubs,  with  their 
demoralizing  pleasures  and  false  ideals, 
are  the  answer.  Man  is  satiated,  week 
in  and  week  out,  with  fodder  thrown 
to  the  sensual  appetite;  speaker  after 
speaker  can  arise,  and  in  his  own  silly 
self-consciousness,  tear  down  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  overthrow  the  Sacra- 
ments with  a sneer,  and  to  all  the  evi- 
dences of  the  supernatural,  respond 
with  a smile  at  our  credulity. 

Such  is  the  world  which  the  Catholic 
man  meets  face  to  face,  day  by  day. 
He  can  scarcely  remain  untainted  by  its 
influences;  constant  contact  with  those 
to  whom,  by  their  very  education,  moral 
responsibility  is  a non-entity,  is  not 
without  its  effect.  It  is  this  tendency, 
this  materialism,  with  its  consequent 
ignorance,  that  in  spite  of  all  law,  calls 
for  a “Some  Sweet  Day,”  instead  of 
“In  Paradisum.”  It  is  this  tendency  that 
makes  more  of  the  bridal  procession 
than  of  the  solemn  words  of  the  mar- 
riage rite;  and  which  has  smothered 
the  Kyrie  Eleison  of  the  approved  text 
under  pretty,  catchy,  minstrel  tunes. 
It  mocks  the  concord  of  intellect  and 
sense  in  the  real  drama  of  our  Liturgy, 
and  demands  the  sense  without  the 
intellectual  appeal.  Music  indeed  calls 
for  improvement ; but  to  have  enduring 
effect,  reform  must  touch  the  serious 
lack  of  religious  and  moral  responsibil- 
ity in  society;  it  must  reach  the  causes 
whose  influences  have  led  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  music,  to  the  god-less  education, 
to  the  choking  of  the  young  heart  in 
its  groping  for  the  supernatural,  to  the 
wild  orgy  of  mental  and  moral  license 
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prevalent  among  those  with  whom  our 
Catholic  people  are  in  daily  association. 

The  stimulus  of  anxiety  to  understand 
and  have  a rational  appreciation  of 
liturgical  song  is  lacking.  Do  we  know 
“Resurrexit”  from  “Puer  natus  est:” 
“Ecce  Panis  Angelorum”  from  “Factus 
est  repente?”  Our  social  leaders  know 
well  the  popular  song  to  fit  any  occa- 
sion, but  do  they  know  how  to  grace 
a function  of  the  church  with  the  litur- 
gical hymn  of  the  season?  These  are 
trite  statements,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  statements  of  fact;  and  of  fact 
which  brings  sorrow  to  our  heart. 
Away,  then,  with  the  false  pleasures 
and  enticements  of  the  vain  world ; 
away  with  the  disgust  for  home  life, 
and  all  the  evils  in  its  train ; away  with 
the  pernicious  allurements  of  unbe- 
coming music,  and  make  room  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  for  a fuller,  broad- 
er knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Church  Services,  and  no  organist  will 
dare  to  substitute  some  profane  novelty 
of  words  for  an  approved  “Tantum 
Ergo,”  a “Benedictus,”  or  a * Sanctus.” 
It  is  the  utter  materialism  of  the  world 
today  that  holds  back  our  efforts  to 
restore  the  music  of  the  Church.  They 
have  torn  music  from  its  moorings  in 
the  harbor  of  art,  and  set  it  adrift  in 
the  tide  that  rushes  towards  the  rocks 
of  secularism;  they  have  taken  from 
it  its  true  purposes  as  an  art.  To  re- 
secure it,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper 
moorings,  it  will  not  suffice  simply  to 
legislate.  Laws  will  not  change  what  is 
ingrained  in  the  nature;  a slower  and 
more  painstaking  remedy  is  required. 

To  those  in  whose  hands  the  work 
of  reparation  lies,  three  points  of  view 
are  possible.  First,  the  subjective, — all 
ideas,  all  tonal  pictures  are  to  be  offered 
as  presenting  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  an  individual  director.  This 
manner  of  interpretation  is  totally 
wrong;  it  has  in  no  small  measure 
contributed  to  the  evils  of  today.  The 


“Motu  Proprio”  of  Pius  X is  against  it; 
for  the  substance  of  the  Motu  Proprio 
is  that  the  spirit  of  our  Liturgy  should 
be  evident  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  our  worship.  Secondly,  we  have  the 
purely  objective  view.  This  view,  al- 
though supported  by  many,  is  easily  the 
source  of  much  abuse.  For  the  ecclesi- 
astical cycle  of  Liturgy  is  arranged  for 
one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only,  to 
portray,  to  enliven,  to  reenact  in  one 
sublime  poem  after  another,  the  won- 
derful truths  given  us  by  Faith.  It  is 
a divinely  ordered  appeal  to  our  imag- 
ination to  vivify  the  truths,  which  our 
intellect  possesses.  It  paints  in  many 
colors,  black,  red,  green,  purple,  white; 
it  mourns,  it  rejoices,  it  welcomes,  it 
consoles,  it  terrifies,  it  subdues,  it 
softens ; it  carries  to  each  and  every  one 
a special  and  individual  message.  It  is 
a too  narrow  objectivity  that  would  lead 
to  the  singing  of  the  Paschal  preface 
as  a well  ordered  mechanical  produc- 
tion; or  that  would  make  the  rendition 
of  a Dies  Irae  subject  to  the  same  emo- 
tional expression  that  bursts  forth  in 
an  Alleluia.  Who  would  give  to  the 
Exultet  and  to  the  Improperia  the  same 
vocal  interpretation?  As  Easter  and 
Pentecost  have  a different  formal  ob- 
ject for  their  celebration,  so  the  spirit 
of  liturgical  song  calls  for  a more 
specialized  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  each. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  therefore,  the 
point  of  view  which  should  be  taken  by 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. The  solemn  events  reenacted  by 
our  Liturgy,  to  which  Music  is  added, 
are  something  objective;  the  truths 
taught  are  objective;  and  in  this  much 
the  musical  interpretation  is  objective. 
But  besides  this,  Liturgy  aims  to 
awaken  and  to  vitalize  the  great  spirit- 
ual truths  of  our  Faith,  and  this  spirit 
of  lively  action  must  pervade  all  the 
function;  the  Mass  itself  is  primarily 
an  action, — and  since  in  all  action  the 
individual  appears,  it  follows  that  a 
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subjective  element  must  enter  into  the 
music  as  well.  This  objective-subjective 
point  of  view  allows  us  to  cherish  the 
noblest  sentiments,  and  to  strive  to 
realize  the  highest  spirit  of  these  truths. 
Our  Music  must  be  such  as  will  assist 
the  Liturgy  in  arousing  this  spirit ; 
then,  a Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  will 
mean  not  merely  a literal  idea,  but  a 
spiritual,  a supernatural  ideal.  A Mi- 
serere nobis  will  be  real,  and  sung  from 
the  heart;  an  Introit  Gaudeamus  will 
be  distinct  from  an  Ad  Te  Levavi.  Then 
the  underlying  spirit  of  all  good  music 
will  be  what  it  should  be, — an  additional 
force  to  the  already  great  power  of  the 
text.  Call  it  dramatic  in  its  real  un- 
adulterated sense ; call  it  the  inner 
spirit;  call  it  what  you  will,  it  still 
remains  that  the  objective  creates  a 
response  in  the  subjective,  and  an 
ideal  is  erected,  intolerant  of  abuse. 
Pope  Pius  X insisted  on  a reform, — not 
a revolution ; we  should  at  all  times 
remember  that  Liturgy  and  its  accom- 
panying Music  offer  us  concepts  effect- 
ive only  when  compared  by  the  intellect 
with  the  truths  which  they  are  used 
to  enhance  or  portray.  They  are  a kind 
of  esoteric  sermon,  wrapt  up  in  a 
Discipline  Arcana,  which  only  the  faith- 
ful understand.  Then  too  the  vitality  of 
impression  depends  upon  the  vitality  of 
expression ; and  musical  upheavals  have 
been  caused  by  concentrating  attention 
on  theoretical  finesse,  with  a lack  of 
vitality  in  expression.  Our  reform, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
people,  presupposes  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Liturgy  is  brought  home  to  them, 
and  the  truths  which  the  Liturgy 
portrays  are  made  to  live  in  their 
souls. 

After  these  considerations,  a few 
practical  suggestions  may  be  found 
helpful.  First,  make  known  to  the 
people  the  purpose  of  this  reform,  and 
the  place  which  music  and  liturgy 
should  fill.  Second,  give  the  people,  who 


have  for  years  been  away  from  school, 
detailed,  animated,  real  instruction,  con- 
cerning our  church  service,  with  proper 
exemplification  of  the  Liturgy  at  every 
opportunity.  A few  years  ago,  in  a 
place  well  known,  this  liturgical  reform 
and  instruction  were  begun.  Today  the 
services  there  are  real  spiritual  ideals 
of  utmost  beauty.  A well  known  Cincin- 
nati parish  in  a single  year  brought 
about  wonderful  results.  We  must 
appeal  to  the  pastors  for  help  in  this 
matter. 

Thirdly,  inane  music,  in  social  gath- 
erings, plays,  operettas,  or  anything 
that  may  even  remotely  concern  the 
church,  must  not  be  countenanced.  It 
ought  to  be  forbidden  in  the  schools, 
and  discouraged  wherever  our  influence 
may  extend.  Thus  ignorance  of  good 
music  will  be  dissipated,  and  the  sense 
of  fitness  will  begin  to  relive. — Our 
schools  are  the  fruitful  source  of  re- 
form ; happily,  better  care  is  given  them 
now.  Trashy  music,  no  matter  how  long, 
or  by  what  sacred  tradition  established, 
must  be  eliminated. 

Fourthly,  put  on  programs  of  gradu- 
ally improving  standards ; but  never 
reach  your  climax  until  the  educational 
process  has  been  completed. 

Fifthly,  remove  once  for  all  the  notion 
that  Church  Music  is  a solemn  sequence 
of  most  rigid  consonances  strung  out 
in  indeterminate  phrases.  Bum  up  the 
music  which  lacks  all  inspiration,  the 
after  dinner  productions  of  overly 
prolific  composers.  If  a man  has  a 
thought  to  convey,  a purpose,  an  inspi- 
ration, it  will  show  at  once.  If  we  make 
a mistake,  let  us  remember  that  the 
spirit,  not  the  letter,  is  the  balance  in 
which  we  shall  be  weighed.  The  criti- 
cisms of  indolent  extremists  who  never 
yet  have  shown  anything  of  practical 
value  should  not  deter  us. 

Sixthly,  we  must  realize  that  the 
solid  ideal  of  the  true  dramatic  under- 
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lies  our  Liturgy;  wherefore  let  there 
be  no  descent  to  the  merely  theatrical, 
and  yet  not  attempt  to  kill  the  spirit 
before  it  can  pray.  And  finally,  remem- 
ber we  have  two  forces  to  reckon  with. 
Our  written  laws  must  be  strictly  o- 
beyed,  and  we  must  exercise  discretion 
in  our  efforts.We  should  aim  at  bringing 
about  a restoration,  not  at  provoking 
a convulsion ; we  must  keep  in  view  the 
glory  of  God,  and  not  our  own,  or  the 
mere  manifestation  of  our  art.  Music 
makes  its  appeal  through  the  senses, 
and  yet  comes  within  the  scope  of  likes 
and  dislikes;  prejudice  must  be  gently 
overcome,  and  strong  opposition  suavely 
met.  Do  not  sing  what  can  not  be  done 
well,  nor  attempt  a liturgical  display 


when  it  cannot  be  properly  carried  out. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  stand  still. 
Let  us  strive  to  progress,  keeping  in 
mind  the  varying  development  which 
music  can  attain  in  various  places.  What 
is  an  ideal  program  one  year  should 
give  way  to  a better  the  next.  We  are 
the  partial  agents  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  the  beauty,  the  solem- 
nity, the  understanding  of  the  ideals  of 
the  Liturgy.  The  full,  free  and  prayer- 
ful rendition  of  its  sublime  actions  is 
our  hope : 

Through  airy  cattles  prowling  winds  go 
roaming;  Fairy  clouds 
Their  tinkling  tones  to  earth  consign, 

God  willed  it  thus;  they  bowed. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  1918. 


•Pop?  Srnriiirt  3(11  anil  §arrrb  jffluatr 


On  the  morning  of  May  16th,  last. 
His  Holiness  received  in  audience  the 
professors,  officers  and  alumnae  of  the 
Pontifical  High  School  of  Sacred  Music, 
in  the  famous  Consistorial  Hall  of  the 
Vatican  Palace. 

After  the  students  and  the  choirs 
connected  with  the  school  had  rendered 
a motet  for  five  voices  “Dextera  Do- 
mini” by  Palestrina,  Cardinal  Bisleti, 
the  Protector  of  the  Scuola  Superiore, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  benefactors  of 
the  School  and  thanked  the  Holy  Father 
for  his  paternal  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

Cardinal  Bisleti  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  mentioned  the  fact,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  world  war  and  the 
consequent  restriction  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  school,  through  the  in- 
ability of  students  from  afar  to  come 
to  Rome,  the  courses  were  kept  intact 
and  the  results  justified  the  continuance 
of  the  great  work  innitiated  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  X.  The 


classes  had  been  augmented  during  the 
past  year  and  the  attendance  was  en- 
couragingly large. 

The  work  of  the  School  has  been  also 
greatly  advanced  through  the  consoli- 
dation with  the  Choir . School  of  St. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro,  founded  by  Pope 
Pius  IX. 

This  amalgamation  provides  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  young  choristers 
to  aid  in  the  rendition  of  the  motets 
requiring  the  use  of  the  “voce  acuti” 
(sopranos  and  altos). 

After  recounting  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Institution  in  the  past 
years  and  prophesying  a greater  con- 
tinuous growth  in  the  years  to  come, 
Cardinal  Bisleti  closed  his  address  with 
a plea  for  the  Holy  Father’s  blessing 
on  the  work  of  the  Scuola  Superiore 
and  upon  its  benefactors,  professors 
and  the  alumnae. 


The  Holy  Father,  in  reply  said  that 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  greet  the 
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representatives  of  the  Pontifical  School 
of  Sacred  music  and  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  assure  the  members  and 
others  that  his  interest  in  the  great 
question  of  Sacred  music  was  unabated. 

It  was  an  encouraging  sign,  he  added, 
to  note,  that  even  with  the  world  con- 
flagration raging  about  us,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  was  expanding  and 
growing  stronger  each  year.  He  referred 
to  the  statement  made  by  His  Eminence 
to  the  effect  that  the  classes  had  even 
been  enlarged  to  include  a public  evening 
class  for  the  study  of  Polyphonic  music, 
and  pointed  to  this  as  a direct  evidence 
of  healthy  growth. 

His  Holiness  paid  special  tribute  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee to  the  Pontifical  High  School 
established  in  the  United  States  and 
referred  to  the  great  interest  taken  by 
the  group  of  men  and  women  forming 
this  Committee,  which  manifested  itself 
in  such  a practical  manner.  * The  Holy 
Father  recommended  that  all  Bishops 
even  in  far  off  lands  would  select 
worthy  students  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Sacred  music  in  Rome  in  order  that 
the  appreciation  of  true  Sacred  music 
might  be  spread  throughout  the  entire 
world,  and  to  the  end  that  the  ideals  of 
Pope  Pius  X as  expressed  so  admirably 
in  his  “Motu  Proprio’  might  be  realized 
in  every  diocese. 

The  ideal  to  keep  before  one  at  all 
times,  the  Holy  Father  further  added, 


was  that  Sacred  music  should  be  prayer. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  to  instil 
this  principle  into  the  hearts  of  all  the 
faithful.  Church  music  which  did  not 
serve  to  raise  the  hearts  to  God  was 
not  true  church  music.  The  solicit- 
ude of  Pope  Pius  regarding  this  great 
question  was  well  founded  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  every  Pope  to  reinforce 
and  strengthen  these  principles. 

After  congratulating  the  faculty  and 
the  members  and  students  on  having 
as  a protector  one  who  took  such  fath- 
erly interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  School 
the  Holy  Father  imparted  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  and  before  departing  to  his 
private  apartments  made  a tour  of  the 
Hall  and  spoke  individually  with  many. 

Among  those  present  at  the  audience 
were:  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Institute;  Rev.  P.  de 
Santi,  S.  J.,  President;  Mons.  Re- 
spighi; Sig.  Raffaele  Matteuzi,  Secre- 
tary ; the  faculty  of  the  school,  the 
schola  cantorum  of  St.  Salvatore  in 
Lauro,  Rev.  Bro.  Pacifico,  director; 
Superiors  of  the  religious,  orders  (in- 
terested in  the  public  courses  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scuola  Superiore) 
and  representatives  of  the  Propaganda 
College,  Portuguese  College,  French 
Seminary,  the  English  and  Irish  Col- 
leges, the  Sallustiani,  the  Serafici  dei 
Conventuali,  Frati  Minori  of  the  Inter- 
national college  of  St.  Anthony,  Marist 
Fathers  and  the  Spanish  College. 


* The  Auxiliary  Committee  to  the  Pontifical  High  School  of  Sacred  Music  was  organized 
by  Mrs.  Cabot  Ward  (Justine  Bayard  Ward)of  New  York,  and  includes  among  its  members 
prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  interested  in  the  subject  of  liturgical  music. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  enthronement  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  the  Most 
Rev.  D.  J.  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  on  Wednesday  July 
10th.,  the  choir  of  priests  of  the  Philadelphia  Archdiocese,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William 
B.  Kane,  and  the  student’s  choir  from  St.  Charles  Seminary  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  James 
Boylan,  D.  D.,  rendered  the  music  which  consisted  in  part  of  Perosi’s  Mass  for  three  male 
voices,  and  the  "Haec  Dies”  by  O.  Ravanello.  The  Gregorian  Proper  of  the  Mass  was  rendered 
In  its  entirety.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy  presided  at  the  organ. 
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Hifurrlj  HfuBtr  lirgulatimtH  fnr  tly?  Jlrmiiurr  of  Horn? 

(Translated  by  Justine  Bayard  Ward). 


To  the  Pastors,  Rectors  and  Superiors  of  all 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  clergy,  both 
regular  and  secular;  to  the  Superiors  of 
Seminaries,  Colleges  and  ecclesiastical 
schools;  to  the  directors  of  music  and  the 
choirmasters  of  Rome. 

HEN  communicating  to  the  clergy  and 
to  the  people  of  Rome  the  Motu  Proprio 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X concerning 
Sacred  Music  (November  22,  1903) — a decree 
which  originated  in  the  Pope’s  spontaneous 
will — we  considered  its  regulations  so  explicit 
as  to  render  further  elucidation  unnecessary. 
Furthermore  we  expected  that  the  Roman 
Commission  on  Sacred  Music  would  have  dealt 
fully  with  the  task  of  examining  and  approving 
compositions  of  sacred  music  and  would  have 
watched  over  the  performance  of  choirs  In 
this  immortal  city. 

Now,  however,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  lend  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
the  restoration  of  sacred  music  in  Rome  by 
enlisting  the  support  of  the  Italian  Society 
of  St.  Cecilia,  which  society  has  been  canonic- 
ally appointed  by  Us  and  established  in  Rome 
on  April  28,  1910.  Results  of  a practical  nature 
may  be  expected  from  this  Society  toward 
the  reform  of  sacred  music,  and  we  invite  all 
the  Reverend  Clergy,  the  Superiors  and 
Rectors  of  Churches  and  Colleges,  and  all 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  dignity  of  the 
Sacred  Liturgy,  and  the  decorum  of  Holy 
Church,  to  join  this  Society  in  order  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  aims  of  the  Holy  Father 
in  his  venerated  Motu  Proprio. 


SEMINARIES  AND  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 

Positive,  energetic  and  enlightened  action 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and 
regular,  is  required  to  attain  this  result. 
It  is  essential  above  all  that  the  seminaries, 
ecclesiastical  colleges  and  religious  institu- 
tions should  give  their  students  a sound  and 


serious  training  in  liturgical  chant  and  sacred 
music.  While  we  desire  to  congratulate  those 
institutions  which  have  shown  zeal  in  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father,  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  spur  them  to  even  greater 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

It  is  the  formally  expressed  wish  of  His 
Holiness  that  every  educational  institution 
for  the  formation  of  the  clergy — and  even 
of  regulars — shall  devote  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  liturgical  chant  and  sacred  music, 
treating  them  as  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  clergy.  Those  Superiors 
who  have  installed  a daily  lesson  in  singing 
and  sacred  music,  for  all  the  students  without 
exception,  even  though  the  lesson  be  brief, 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  But  under 
no  circumstances  shall  any  such  institute 
be  permitted  to  devote  less  time  than  two 
full  hours  a week  to  the  serious  and  practical 
study  of  Sacred  Music,  and  this  to  apply 
to  all  the  students  indiscriminately.  Prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  Gregorian  Chant  over 
all  other  forms  of  Church  Music.  These  two 
hours  shall  not  include  the  time  given  to 
necessary  rehearsals. 

We  welcome  the  fact  that  the  Society  of 
St.  Cecilia  has  opened  a College  of  Gregorian 
Chant  and  Sacred  Music  in  the  city  of  Rome,* 
and  we  feel  sure  that  among  the  clergy  and 
laity  many  will  take  advantage  of  the  courses 
offered,  etpecially  those  on  Gregorian  Chant, 
realizing  as  they  must,  the  advantage  of  being 
trained  in  a uniform  method  in  order  correctly 
to  interpret  the  liturgical  melodies. 

In  order  to  obtain  regularfty,  precision  and 
prompt  observance  of  the  rules  governing 
sacred  music,  the  Holy  Father  has  deigned 
to  vest  all  authority  as  regards  the  disciplinary 
features  of  the  church  music  regulations 
in  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who3e  authority  extends 
to  all  churches  of  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  the  Patriarchal  Cathedrals,  the  chapels 
of  religious  communities,  both  of  men  and 
women,  and  to  all  seminaries,  institutes, 
societies,  congregations,  associations  and 


♦This  College  has  since  been  raised  to  the  position  of  a Pontifical  Institute.  (Tr.) 
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confraternities— even  such  as  may  be  under 
special  exemption. 

We  trust  that  the  Reverend  clergy,  the 
rectors  and  pastors  of  churches  and  colleges, 
the  directors  of  music  and  choirmasters,  may 
all  be  imbued  fully  with  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Father’s  wise  regulations  and  show  zeal  in 
carrying  them  out  exactly,  thus  promoting  the 
restoration  of  an  art  that  will  be  truly  noble 
and  worthy  of  the  divine  liturgy. 

To  facilitate  this  important  matter,  we  have 
thought  it  well  to  lay  down  some  practical 
rules  which,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Father,  are 
to  be  observed  by  all  those  who  are  responsible 
in  any  capacity  for  the  music  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  Rome. 


RULES  FOR  DIRECTORS,  ORGANISTS 
AND  SINGERS 

1.  The  most  ancient  and  correct  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  in  regard  to  Sacred  Music, 
encourages  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to 
take  an  active  part  In  the  liturgical  services, 
the  people  singing  the  Common  of  the  Mass, 
while  a “Schola  Canto  rum”  sings  the  variable 
and  richer  parts  of  the  text  and  melodies,  thus 
alternating  with  the  people.  For  this  reason 
His  Holiness,  in  the  venerated  Motu  Proprio 
of  November,  1903,  preocribed  that,  “an  effort 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  use  of  Gregorian 
Chant  by  the  people,  so  that  the  faithful 
might  take  a more  active  part  in  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Church  as  was  the  case  in 
ancient  times.”  And  again:  “Scholae  Canto- 
rum  should  be  restored,  at  least  in  the  prin- 
cipal churches.  This  has  been  done  in  several 
places  with  notable  success.  But  even  in  smal- 
ler churches, ,and  in  country  parishes,  a zealous 
pastor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  such 
Scholae,  and  will  find  this  a ready  means  of 
gathering  the  children  about  him,  and  of 
attracting  the  young  men  of  the  parish — to 
the  benefit  of  these  last — and  to  the  edification 
of  the  people.” 

2.  The  Choir  (cappella  musicale)  composed 
of  a group  of  trained  singers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a choirmaster,  is  a more  recent  insti- 
tution, yet  a legitimate  one,  to  replace  the 
original  combination  of  Schola  Cantorum  and 
people. 

3.  Since,  however,  the  rendering  of  the 
Gregorian  Chant  (as  well  as  other  composi- 


tions both  ancient  and  modern)  is  entrusted 
to  choirs,  and  since — both  in  the  choice  of 
music  and  in  its  rendering — there  is  danger 
that  these  choirs  may  fail  to  conform  to 
ecclesiastical  rules,  all  members  of  a choir 
must  give  full  guarantee,  not  only  of  their 
technical  capacity,  but  furthermore  of  their 
will  to  conform  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulings 
and  laws  cf  the  Motu  Proprio. 

No  one,  therefore,  shall  be  admitted  as 
member  of  a liturgical  choir  (even  though  he 
may  have  filled  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  Paragraph  6,  and  have  been  approved  on 
technical  grounds)  until  he  shall  have  signed 
and  delivered  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  Visitor 
a written  statement  promising  to  observe 
scrupulously  all  rules  of  the  liturgy  and 
ceremonial,  all  decisions  and  rulings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  sacred  chant  and 
music — especially  those  embodied  in  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X — and 
all  regulations,  present  and  future,  of  the 
Roman  Commission  on  Sacred  Music,  it  being 
understood  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
reserve  the  full  right  to  withdraw  from  those 
who  transgress  the  rules  the  privilege  of  prac- 
ticing their  art  in  the  churches. 

4.  No  choir  or  Schola  Cantorum  can  be 
established  in  Rome  without  previous  permis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Visitor.  Both  the 
director  and  the  organist  must  receive  proper 
authorization.  The  director  will  be  held 
personally  responsible  by  the  Church  author- 
ities for  any  infraction  of  the  rules  which  may 
be  committed  by  his  Schola  or  his  choir. 

5.  The  formation  of  a temporary  choir  for 
some  special  occasion  of  a solemn  nature  in 
a particular  church  is  allowed  provided  it  be 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  an  approved 
director  and  that  he  be  responsible  for  it. 

6.  To  hold  a position  of  choirmaster,  organist 
or  singer  in  any  church  of  the  Province  of 
Rome,  special  authorization  must  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority,  who 
will  base  his  action  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Sacred  Music. 

For  an  applicant  to  obtain  such  authoriza- 
tion the  following  conditions  will  be  required: 

(a)  His  artistic  ability  in  sacred  music 
(according  to  the  various  degrees)  to  be 
vouched  for  by  standard  diplomas  and  In 
special  cases  by  equivalent  testimonials  or 
references. 

(b)  His  personal  character  must  be  shown 
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to  be  in  keeping  with  the  high  moral  sense 
and  religious  faith  suitable  in  one  who  uses 
his  art  as  a means  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
liturgy.  For  the  Motu  Proprio  admits  as  mem- 
bers of  choirs,  “only  men  of  well  known  piety 
and  probity  of  life,  and  who  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  sacred  office  which  they  exercise 
by  their  modest  and  devout  bearing  during 
the  liturgical  functions.”  Hence  no  director, 
choirmaster,  organist  or  singer  shall  belong  to 
any  association  forbidden  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  shall  take  part  in  the  services  of 
heretical  churches  or  chapels,  or  shall  give 
musical  performances  which  may,  in  any  way, 
prove  hurtful  to  religion  or  morals,  or  even 
which  may  be  unworthy  of  one  who  belongs 
to  a church  choir. 

(c)  A written  declaration  will  be  required 
promising  full  obedience  to  the  church  music 
regulations  of  the  Holy  See,  as  outlined 
in  Paragraph  3. 

7.  The  Roman  Commission  on  Sacred  Music 
will  judge  of  the  capacity  of  each  candidate 
for  the  position  of  director,  choirmaster, 
organist  or  singer,  and  when  it  seems  advisable 
will  require  of  the  candidate  a performance 
by  which  to  te3t  his  artistic  calibre.  Should 
an  applicant  otherwise  acceptable,  be  inex- 
perienced in  Gregorian  Chant,  he  can  be 
accepted  only  provisionally,  nor  will  he  be 
allowed  to  perform  in  any  church  until  such 
time  as  he  can  obtain  the  full  certificate  of 
competence. 

8.  A register  or  official  list  of  authorized 
choirmasters,  organists  and  singers  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Holy  Apostolic  Visitor. 
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9.  Churches  and  Chapels  which  intend  to 
hold  contests  for  the  position  of  Director, 
Choirmaster,  Organist  or  Singer  shall  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Visitor  and  the  Roman  Commission  on  Sacred 
Music,  following  strictly  the  present  regula- 
tions which,  by  order  of  His  Holiness,  apply 
to  the  Patriarchal  Cathedrals  and  all  Churches 
and  Chapels,  even  those  which  are  under 
special  exemption. 

10.  Only  those  who  have  a full  knowledge 
of  Gregorian  Chant  and  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Roman  Commission  can  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  Choirmaster. 

11.  In  Religious  Communities  a member  of 
the  Order  may  hold  the  position  of  Director 
of  Music  provided  he  be  found  competent,  but 
always;  on  condition  that  he  shall  conform 
strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Roman 
Commission  on  Sacred  Music  and  by  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Visitor. 

12.  Women  are  forbidden  to  sing  during  the 
liturgical  services  except  as  members  of  the 
congregation.  They  may  not  sing  in  galleries 
either  by  themselves  or  as  forming  part  of 
a choir.  Women,  however,  who  are  members 
of  a Religious  Community,  ana,  with  them, 
their  pupils,  may  sing  in  their  own  Churches 
and  Chapels  during  liturgical  services,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Bishops.  However,  we  desire  that  the  sing- 
ing of  solos  by  them  be  forbidden,  and  we 
recommend  that  they  give  preference  to 
Gregorian  Chant  both  at  Mass  and  at  Vespers, 
which  Chant  should,  if  possible,  be  rendered 
by  the  entire  Community. 

(To  be  continued). 


NECROLOGY 


EDMUND  G.  HURLEY 

Edmund  G.  Hurley,  organist  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  for  forty-seven  years, 
died  on  April  11  at  his  home  in  Passaic.  N.  J., 
of  a complication  of  diseases.  Mr.  Hurley  was 
(born  in  Eondon  in  1848  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1869.  He  was  a distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  Gregorian  chant,  organized  the 
first  boys’  choir  in  the  Catholic  churches 
of  this  country  and  attained  so  great  reputa- 
tion as  a composer  of  organ  and  choir  music 
that  Pope  Pius  X made  him  a Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  in  1969.  Two  years  later, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  given  him 


by  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  During  his 
Forty-seven  years  at  St.  Paul's  Church  he  was 
absent  on  only  one  Sunday. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PAULIST 
CHOIR  TRANSFERRED  TO  NEW  YORK 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Finn  C.  S.  P.,  director 
of  the  Paulist  Choir  of  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  in  New  York.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  personnel  of  the  present  Chicago 
organization  will  remain  practically  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  Father  Finn  will  ask 
permission  of  a number  of  the  boys’  parents 
to  bring  them  to  New  York  till  the  choir  here 
is  well  established. 
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OF  AMERICA 

Organization  of  Catholic  Organists  and 
Choirmasters,  and  those  interested  in  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer  S S 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary! 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 

hh'  t?*’  St’  John  the  BaPti8t  Church 
3454  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 
Mus.  D.,  Musical  Director,  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S 66 
Notre  Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec.’ 
South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers,  2310  Robertson 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

South  West,  Rev.  Theo.  Labour^,  O.M.I., 
Theological  Seminary,  San  Antonio,  Texas! 
North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode  4308  A 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler 
O.S.B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  Mt.  Angel. 
Oregon. 


Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 

Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
tions and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
S.S.,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  L.L.D.; 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev. 
James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Petter,  S.T.B.;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


NOTICE  ! 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


WANTED 

WANTED — A Good,  reliable  music  teacher  to 
teach  pipe  organ,  piano,  and  take  charge  of 
the  music  department.  Address:  President 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Collegeville,  Ind. 
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pro  Defunctis 


Introitus  - Kyrie 


PIETRO  A.  YON 


Andante, 

< J 


Tenor  I. II. 


1 I . ' ii.;  ' . • 

Re  - qui  - em  ae  - ter  - nam  do  -na  e - is  Do- mi  - ne: 


Re  - qui  - em  ae 


do-  na  e 


Do-  mi  -ne 


et  ti  - bi  red- de-tur  vo-tumin  Je  - ru-sa-lem: 
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After  the  Epistle,  sung  by  the  priest  at  solemn  mass,  Graduate  follows  immediately . 
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The  supplement  for  this  issue  comprises  the 
first  portion  of  the  Requiem  Mass  by  Pietro 
A.  Yon  and  is  offered  to  our  readers  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  J.  Fischer 
and  Bro.  The  concluding  pages  will  appear 
in  the  Ooctober  issue. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary  “The  Diapason” 
has  devoted  its  principal  editorial  in  the  June 
issue  to  a consideration  of  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  nufnber  of  “The  Cath- 
olic Choirmaster”  entitled  “Strictly  according 
to  the  Motu  Proprio.”  We  are  pleased  to 
reproduce  the  editorial  in  part,  for  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  of  interest  to  every  one 
who  has  the  matter  of  genuine  church  music 
close  to  heart,  and  who  appreciates  the  true 
significance  of  church  music  reform. 

* * * 

BRIGHTENING  OUR  CORNER 

These  are  days  when  the  Philistines  are 
upon  us.  While  the  Protestant  choir  director 
and  organist  faces  “Brighten  the  Corner”  and 
other  of  the  1918  vintage  of  religious  produc- 
tions, the  Catholic  Church  finds  “Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold”  insidiously  threading  their 
way  into  its  services.  It  is  indeed  a time  to 
fight  to  uphold  the  faith,  if  there  is  any  faith 
in  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
music  of  the  church  as  the  doctrine  that  is 
preached. 

The  Catholic  Choirmaster  has  arrived  just 
as  we  have  been  cogitating  about  the  Billy 
Sunday  campaign  and  its  music.  That  paper 
is  justly  provoked  over  an  attempt  revealed 
by  a reader  to  palm  off  a setting  of  “Ave  Maris 
Stella”  to  “Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.” 
Worst  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  piece  as 
reproduced  in  our  Catholic  contemporary  is 
the  legend — a polite  name  for  it — that  this  Is 
“strictly  according  to  the  motu  proprio.” 
After  speaking  its  mind  with  justified  acerbity 
on  this  sort  of  thing  the  Catholc  Choirmaster 
says: 

“One  does  not  know  whether  to  admire  the 
calm  assurance  of  the  publishers  or  lament 
that  such  things  are  possible  in  this  enlight- 
ened day.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  many  organists 
and  rectors  will  really  take  the  statements 
of  the  publishers  as  gospel  truth  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  go  to  our  churches  and  are 
scandalized  by  hearing  such  atrocities  as 
‘Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes1  set  to 
a ‘Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria,’  the  Sextet  from 
‘Lucia'  as  a ‘Tantum  Ergo'  and  such  songs 
as  ‘Sweet  Genevieve/  etc.,  set  to  ‘Veni  Creator/ 
And  yet  there  are  many  even  among  the 
clergy  who  ask  ‘Why  all  this  bother  about 
church  music  reform?  Let  us  have  the  good 
old  lively  music  of  yore  and  not  this  funeral 
chant  of  the  middle  ages.'  ” 

And  so  it  is  in  the  Protestant  churches. 
People  who  lack  the  musical  taste  and  train- 
ing to  distinguish  real  music  from  the  made- 


to-order  slush,  written  like  most  other  rag- 
time come  away  considering  themselves 
deeply  impressed.  If  they  would  only  shut 
their  eyes  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  words, 
they  might  well  imagine  themselves  in  a 
cabaret.  * * * * 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  a distinct  descent 
in  merit  from  the  gospel  hymns  of  thirty 
years  ago  to  the  latest  revival  output. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  combat  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  Give  the  congregations 
the  best  music  oftener  and  in  a better  way. 
Choirs  too  often  sing  for  revenue  only.  The 
anthems  and  solos  are  not  presented  in  the 
spirit  they  demand  to  reach  the  listener.  Many 
times  they  have  not  been  practiced  sufficiently. 
If  there  is  no  magnetism  in  the  singer  or 
the  organist,  if  there  is  no  devotional  spirit, 
he  makes  no  appeal.  * * * * 

The  Diapason,  Chicago,  June  1st,  1918. 


POPE  BENEDICT  XV  PROTESTS  SEIZURE 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  CHURCH  BELLS 
AND  ORGANS 

Satisfactory  Result  of  Request  in  Belgium 
Gives  Hope  of  Favorably  Reply. 

ROME,  June  15.  — Pope  Benedict  made 
a remonstrance  immediately  after  being  in- 
formed that  the  Austrian  authorities  had 
ordered  the  requisition  of  all  bells  in  churches 
throughout  the  territory  occupied  last  year, 
and  urged  that  the  order  be  revoked,  accord- 
ing to  the  “Corriere  d’ltalia.”  The  paper  adds: 

“Satisfactory  results  obtained  under  similar 
circumstances  in  Belgium,  as  certified  by 
a letter  from  Cardinal  Mercier,  give  reason 
to  hope  that  the  same  menace  to  the  invaded 
regions  of  Italy  may  also  be  averted.” 


Mr.  Martin  G.  Dumler  of  Cincinnati,  a life 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  and  a 
composer  of  renown,  was  the  recipient  of 
unusual  honors  at  the  hands  of  his  Alma 
Mater  the  famous  College  of  Music  of 
Cincinnati. 

He  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  College 
some  months  ago,  and  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  held  recently  he  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  Commencement  address  to  the 
graduates.  The  honor  is  unique  in  this  respect 
that,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a certificate 
graduate  of  the  College  made  such  an  address 
as  trustee. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  is  known 
throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one 
of  the  foremost  colleges.  Its  faculty  consists 
of  musicians  who  are  world-renowned,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  College  number  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  artists  cf  the  past  and  the 
present  generations.  Mr.  Dumler  well  deserves 
his  high  honors  and  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
extends  heartiest  congratulations. 
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An  (0prtt  Hotter  to  Errtnra  mb  (Etinirmaatrra 

(Continued) 


(The  impressions  of  a priest  who  visited  many 

Churches  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 

country  in  the  early  part  of  this  year). 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  now  rather 
lengthy  letter  the  writer  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  glaring  disregard  of  decrees  concern- 
ing church  music  on  the  part  of  organists  and 
choirmasters  in  many  of  the  prominent 
churches  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  United 
States. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  these 
matters  and  would  urge  all  rectors  to  examine 
closely  into  the  matter  of  church  music  for 
in  some  cases  the  conditions  give  rise  to 
public  scandal.  I cannot  see  how  there  can  be 
any  doubt  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
these  decrees  relating  to  church  music  but 
many  would  still  like  to  argue  the  question  as 
to  whether  women  are  permitted  to  sing  in 
choirs,  and  really  split  hairs  in  their  efforts 
to  prove  that  Pope  Pius  X never  meant  that 
women  should  be  excluded  from  the  choir 
lofts. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pius  X gave  explicit  instructions  Sup- 
plementing his  clear  commands  as  contained 
in  the  Motu  Proprio. 

The  Cardinal  Vicar  in  the  course  of  his 
letter  and  instructions  to  the  Rectors,  Super- 
iors, directors  of  music  and  choirmasters, 
states:  “we  consider  its  regulations  (Motu 
Proprio)  so  explicit  as  to  render  further 
elucidation  unnecessary.”  However,  in  section 
12  of  h-s  “Instructions”  we  find  this  clean 
cut  order: 

“Women  are  forbidden  to  sing  during  the 
liturgical  services  except  .as  members  of  the 
congregation.  They  may  not  sing  In  galleries 
either  by  themselves  or  as  forming  a part 

of  a choir.  Women,  however,  who  are  mem- 
bers cf  a Religious  Community,  and,  with 
them,  their  pupils,  may  sing  in  their  own 
Churches  and  Chapels  during  liturgical  serv- 
ices according  to  the  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops.” 

Is  this  not  clear  enough,  and  does  it  not 
follow  that  Pope  Pius  X gave  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  his  own  personal  view  point  concerning 
the  mooted  question  of  women  forming  a part 


of  the  choir,  whether  they  were  in  the  choir 
gallery  or  not? 

Congregational  singing  is  quite  a different 
thing  altogether.  I should  like,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  second  section  of  my  letter, 
to  refer  my  good  readers  to  the  13th  section 
of  the  Fifth  chapter  of  the  Motu  Proprio  and 
would  supplement  this  by  quoting  the  worcs 
of  the  late  Most  Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate 
Diomede  Falconio  who  insisted  that  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Music  were  “binding  in  conscience  upon  the 
bishops,  priests  and  people  alike.”  And  all 
this  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  Bull  of 
Fius  V.  (Quo  prinium  tempore,  July  14,  1570), 
which  reads,  “In  virtute  sanctae  obedentiae 
praecipientes  ut  Missam,  juxta  ritum  modum 
ad  norman,  quae  per  Missale  hoc  a nobis 
decantent  ac  legant.” 


It  is  not  liturgical  to  sing  Motets  or  anything 
whatsoever  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  during 
Solemn  Liturgical  Services,  as  it  is  contrary 
to  the  following  ecclesiastical 

DECREES — “Potestne  tolerare  praxis  quod 
in  Missa  solemn!  (vel  solum  in  cantu)  praeter 
cantum  ipsius  Missae,  cantetur  in  choro  a 
musicis  aliqua  laus,  vu>go  dicta  Aria,  sermone 
vernaculo?  Resp.  Negative,  et  Abusum  elimi- 
nandum”  (S.  R.  C.  Mart.  1862). 

“It  is  forbidden,  in  the  solemn  liturgical 
functions  to  sing  anything  whatsoever  in  the 
vulgar  tongue”  (Motu  Proprio). 

“Prohibitum  est  cantare  lingua  vulgari 
Missarum  solemnia”  Deer.  May  31,  1894,  Jan. 
31,  1896,  Jun.  25,  1898).  It  is  also  forbidden 
to  sing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  “dum  sacra 
Communio  distribuitur  per  notabile  tempus.” 
(Deer.  Jan.  14,  1898). 

“Cantica  in  vernaculo  idiomate  in  functioni- 
fcus  liturgicis  non  sunt  toleranda,  sed  omnino 
prohibenda;  extra  functiones  liturgicas  serve- 
tur  consuetudo”  (Deer.  3496). 

REMARKS  and  SUGGESTIONS  — In  spite 
of  the  above  patent  prohibitions  we  heard  in 
a Catholic  Church,  not  long  ago,  an  Ave  Maria 
in  the  vulgar  language  instead  of  the  proper 
OUertory,  during  a solemn  high  Mass!  — In 
another  Church,  an  Ave  Maria  was  sung  at  the 
Offertory  of  a solemn  Requiem  Mass,  whereas 
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the  proper  Offertory  Domine,  Jesu  Christe,  was 
utterly  omitted!  — Hence  those  who  disregard 
the  admonitions  of  our  Mother  Church,  are 
but  thwarting  and  marring  the  good  work  of 
others  who  are  trying  their  best  to  carry  out 
the  restoration  of  church  music;  those  who 
hold  in  contempt  the  orders  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  other  church  prescriptions  seem 
to  feel  too  much  profane  spirit,  and  they 
should  realize  the  great  harm  they  are  doing 
to  the  Church.  It  is  indeed  deplorable  to  see 
that  some  people,  (whom  it  must  concern)  pay 
but  scant  attention  to  things  of  such  great 
importance;  and  that  some  of  them  even  make 
jest  of  the  opinions  of  those  better  informed, 
whom  they  think  are  behind  the  times,  and  not 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  liturgical  “to  replace  the  prescribed 
text  by  others  of  individual  choice,  or  to  omit 
them,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part”  (Motu 
Proprio). 

DECREES  — “De  iis  quae,  ex  Liturgia,  ca 
nenda  sunt,  nihil  praetermittatur”  (S.  R.  C. 
May  22,  1894).  — “The  liturgical  text  ought  to 
be  sung,  as  it  is  found  in  the  books,  without 
alteration  or  transposition  of  words,  without 
undue  repetition,  without  suppression  of  the 
syllables,  and  always  in  a manner  intelligible 
to  the  Faithful  who  are  present”  (Motu  Pro- 
prio). — “A  choro  cantorum  Introitus,  Kyrie 
eleison,  Gloria,  Graduate,  Alleluja,  Tractus, 
Sequentia,  Credo,  Offertorium,  Sanctus,  Agnus 
Dei,  Communio,  et  quaecumque  Celebranti  sunt 
respondenda”  (Deer.  3305).  — “Si  organum 
pulsetur,  Offertorium  et  Communio,  submissa 
voce,  dici  possunt,,  sed  non  omitti”  (Deer. 
2991).  The  same  thing  has  been  prescribed 
about  Requiem  Masses*  as  from  the  answer 
given  by  the  Decree  S.  R.  C. -July  1631  “An 
in  celebratione  solemni  Missae  Defunctorum 
possit,  brevitatis  causa,  omitti  de  eo  quod 
notaftur  in  Graduali?  Resp.  nihil  omittendum, 
sed  Missam  esse  cantandam  prout  jacet  in 
Mis8ali”.  Another  Decree  says;  “Vel  non  ce- 
lebrandas  Missas  Defunctorum,  vel  canenda 
esse  omnia,  quae  praecationem  suffragii  re- 
spiciant”  (Deer.  2959) ; and  from  this  we  may 
consequently  deduce  that  all  the  Sequentia 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  Offertorium  should  be  sung. 
And  moreover  “ea  quae  cantorum  Schola 
exequi  alternatim  debet  numquam  esse  omit- 
tenda,  sed,  vel  per  integrum  cantanda,  vel, 
si  vocibus  junguntur  organa,  partim  concinen- 
da,  partim  sub  organis,  clara  voce  legenda” 
(S.  R.  C.  May  22,  1894);  this  is  also  repeated 


by  the  Motu  Proprio  where,  speaking  of  the 
obligation  of  singing  all  the  parts  of  the 
solemn  Mass  makes  only  one  exeption,  as 
above,  saying  “unless  the  liturgical  rubrics 
allow  of  the  organ  replacing  some  verses  of 
the  Text,  while  these  are  merely  recited  in 
the  Choir.”  To  the  same  exception  is  to  be 
referred  the  Decree  3826,  and  the  Decree 
2424,  which  say:  “Quandocumque  per  organum 
figuratur  aliquid  cantari,  ab  aliquo  de  choro 
intell  igibi  I i voce  pronuntietur  id  quod  ob 

son i in m organi  non  cantatur et  laudabile 

esset,  ut  aliquis  cantor  conjunctim  cum  organo 
voce  clara  idem  cautaret.” 

REMARKS  and  SUGGESTIONS  — Why  do 

our  holy  Pontiffs  promulgate  so  many,  such 
plain  and  important  Decrees,  Prescriptions  and 

Regulations  about  Church  music? And  for 

whom  are  they  made? We  shrink  from 

•manifesting  what  is  to  be  blamed  and  who 
is  to  be  relinked;  but  the  very  facts  speak 
too  plain  against  those  who  so  easily  disregard 
the  above  Decrees  and  Regulations.  And  this 
is  the  deplorable  fact  which  we  still  witness 
now-a-days.  Enter  one  of  our  churches,  and 

you  hear  a choir  that  sings  the  Asperges 

but,  after  the  Gloria  Patri,  it  stops,  omitting 
the  repetition,  in  spite  of  what  we  read  in  the 
Missale  Rom:  “Gloria  Patri,  et  repetitur 
Antiph.  “Asperges  me”  repeat  as  far  as  the 
Miserere".  — Moreover,  who  can  condone  or 
tolerate  the  omission  of  the  variable  or  ordi- 
nary. parts  of  the  Mass,  which  are  not  sung 
or  at  least  recited  in  so  many  of  our  Catholic 
churches?  and  why  are  the  Antiphons  omitted 

in  the  singing  of  Vespers? who  does  not 

see  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the  following 
prescription:  “The  Antiphons,  at  Vespers, 
should  be  performed  with  the  gregorian  melody 
proper  to  them”?  (Motu  Proprio). 

It  must  not  be  left  unremarked  here  also 
that,  at  the  Absolution  of  the  Dead,  praesente 
cadavere,  the  Lectio  “Non  intres”  dici  potest 
vel  alta  voce  recitando,  vel  in  tono  feriali 
Collectarum  cantando,”  and  the  choir  should 
not  begin  the  Responsorium  Libera,  before 
the  Celebrant  has  said  the  Lectio  “Non 
intres:”  and  corpore  absente,  such  Lectio  is 
to  be  omitted;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the 
Responsorium  Libera  ought  not  be  begun 
“before  the  Celebrant  has  taken  his  place  at 
the  bier  or  tumulus”  (S.  R.  C.,  Sept.  7,  1861). 
Another  mistake  is  made  in  those  churches, 
where  the  choir  is  anxious  to  shorten  also 
the  above  Libera,  by  omitting  the  due  repet- 
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ition,  as  from  the  Graduale  Rom.f  which 
reads  as  follows:  “Repetitur  Libera  me,  usque 
ad  V.  Tremens.”  Up  to  the  present  timei  we 
are  not  yet  aware  of  any  ecclesiastical  Decree 
which  excuses  or  tolerates  the  omission  of 
those  parts;  and  the  above  Prescriptions 
indicate  very  clearly  and  plainly  enough  to 

those  who  are  willing  to  follow  them Then, 

why  are  there  so  many  holy  Rules  that  re- 
gulate the  performance  of  the  sacred  offices, 

held  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God? Why, 

well  and  truly,  cannot  those,  whom  it  must 
concern,  find  one  of  the  members  of  their 

choir,  who  could,  at  least  read,  recto  tono 

submissa  voce intelligibili  voce,  a'l  the 

text  of  the  variable  parts,  while  the  organ 

is  allowed  to  replace  some  verses  of  it? 

This  may  be  easily  done,  (and  it  is  allowed 
to  be  done,  ob  angustiam  temporum  et  defect- 
um cantorum) ; in  short,  this  can  and  ougnt 
to  certainly  be  done,  being  a matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  and  deserving  the  most 

serious  consideration The  remedy  of  these 

shortcomings  rests  upon  all  those  who-,  know- 
ing the  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical Authorities,  are  still  hesitating, 
or,  worse,  lingering  in  the  cold  slumbering 
of  an  inexcusable  indifference,  and  who,  at 
length,  ought  to  feel  the  moral  consciousness 
of  duties  strictly  inherent  to  their  office 

We  have  witnessed  some  other  mistakes  in 
our  Catholic  Churches,  and  we  continue  our 
task  of  calling  attention  to  the  infraction  of 
ecclesiastical  rules.  All  know  it  is  Not  liturgical 
to  repeat  the  Intonation  of  the  Celebrant, 
“Gloria”  and  “Credo,”  or  to  answer  Deo  gratiaa 
after  the  Epistle  (read  by  the  Subdeacon)  or 
to  sing  Laus  tibi,  Chrlate  after  the  Gospef 
(sung  by  the  Deacon  or  the  Celebrant)  in 
solemn  Masses. 

RUBRICS — “Sacerdos,  celebratorus into- 

nat  Antiphonam  Aspergea  me,  ter  altar  asper- 
gitl  et  Chorus  prosequitur  Domine,  hyssopo” 
(Missale  Rom.).  Therefore  we  are  right  in 
remarking  that  the  words  “Asperges  me,” 
must  not  be  repeated  by  the  Choir,  as  it  is 
wrongly  done  in  most  churches.  — Sacerdos 
intonat,  si  dicendum  sit,  Hymnum  Gloria  in 
exelcis  Deo  (Missale  Rom.);  “deinde  Chorus 
prosequitur  Et  in  terra  pax”  Graduale  Rom.j. 
Is  it  not  sufficiently  clear  that  these  words 
“Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo”  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  Choir? 

“Sacerdos  intonat,  si  dicendum  sit,  Credo 
in  unum  Deum,  Prosequente  Choro  Patrem 


omnipotentem”  (Graduale  Rom.) ; hence  it  is 
plainly  unrubrlcal  to  repeat  the  words  Credo 
in  unum  Deum,  which  (with  those  mentioned 
above)  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  those  Masses 
or  Antiphons  wherein  these  words  were  un- 
rubrically  set  to  music. — Moreover  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Graduale  Rom.  or  other  liturgical 
books  that  the  Hymn  Venl  Creator  can  be 
sung  before  the  sermon  during  low  or  solemn 
Mass:  we  know  that  “a  Motet  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  only  allowed  after  the  “Bene- 
dictus”  of  the  Solemn  Mass  it  is  also  allowed 
after  having  sung  the  prescribed  Offertory  of 
the  Mass,  “to  perform,  during  the  remaining 
time,  a short  Motet  on  words  approved  by  the 
Church”  (Motu  Proprio).  These  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules  that  prohibit 
any  addition  to  the  liturgical  Text;  therefore 
this  is  an  abuse  (like  any  other)  that  should 
be  done  away  with. 

Likewise  more  blamable  is  the  addition  of 
the  words  Domine  non  sum  dignus  sung  be- 
tween every  other  Agnus  Dei  (as  we  heard 
recently  in  a Catholic  church  “somewhere  in 
America”). 

From  these  and  other  facts,  it  might  seem 
optional  to  the  whimsical  taste  or  caprice  of 
some  good  choirmasters  to  add  or  to  cut  off 
whatsoever  they  like;  and  all  these  things 
on  the  whole,  are  allowed  or  tolerated  through 
the  guilty  connivance  of  those  to  whom  it 
must  concern,  and  who  alone  are  certainly 
responsible  to  God,  for  the  disregarding  of 
plain  liturgical  prescriptions!.... 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  abuses  we  have 
noted  others,  which  will  be  commented  on  and 
we  will  refer  our  good  readers  to  the  relative 
prescriptions  and  Decrees  that  apply  to  these 
abuses.  “Quivis  cantus  inhibetur,  in  quo  verba 
vel  minima  ex  parte  omissa  sint,  vel  sensu 
distracta  aut  nimium  repetita”  (Deer.  3830). 
It  is  NOT  LITURGICAL  to  play  the  oi*gan 
whenever  the  Rubrics  forbid  it;  or  to  play 
on  the  organ  whatever  might  sound  “munda- 
num  aut  theatrale”  (wordly  or  theatrical). — 
Some  one  might  here  be  prompted  to  ask 
whether  there  are  any  special  regulations  on 
the  playing  of  the  organ;  and  we  can  reply 
that  that  there  are  sitrely  such  pre- 
scriptions, for  the  reason  that  church  music 
is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  secular  music, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  people  who 
think  that  there  should  not  be  any  difference. 
And,  before  all,  3hould  like  to  quote  here  the 
beautiful  words  written  by  Smeddink  on  this 
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subject:  “The  judicious  organist  “clothes  the 
Chant;  sometimes  with  lightest  breathings  and 
the  most  gentle  lisping;  sometimes  with 
grave,  majestic  tones,  that  go  on  increasing 
in  power,  and  fashion  themselves  to  har- 
monies, whose  united  sound  grows  louder  and 
fuller,  until  the  chanting  of  God’s  praises 
becomes  like  a headlong  mountain  torrent  that 
carries  all  before  it,  and  consoles  and  lifts  up 
the  heart  of  the  devout  Christians.” — “Caven- 
dum  est  ne  sonus  organi  sit  lascivus  aut 
impurus,  et  ne  cum  eo  proferantur  cantus  qui 
ad  offlcium  quod  agitur,  non  spectent,  nedum 
profani  aut  lubrici”  (Coerem.  Episc.) — “Quoad 
organi  sonltum  strictim  servanda  est  Coere- 
monialis  dispositio,  non  pulsandi  organa  in 
Dominicis  sacri  Adventus  et  Quadragesimae, 
ad  Missas  solemnes  et  Vesperas,  non  obstante 
consuetudine,  et  abusus  est  eliminandus”  (S. 
R.  C.  July  22.  1848)  — “In  Officio  Defunctorum 
organa  non  pulsantur”  — During  solemn  Re- 
quiem Mass  “silet  organa,  cum  silet  cantus” 
(Coerem.  Episc.)  “In  Missa  solemni  pulsatur 
(organum)  in  principio  Missae,  et  non  silet 
donee  (Sacerdos)  ad  altare  pervenerit";  and, 
in  addition  to  this:  “An  a cantoribus,  in  Choro, 
incipi  possit  Introitus  Missad  priusquam 
Sacerdos,  eamdem  Missam  celebraturus,  ad 
altare  pervenerit?  Resp.:  Negative  et  amplius” 
(S.  R.  C.  Apr.  14,  1753).  Then,  what  shall  we 
say  of  that  Choir  which  began  the  Kyrie 
(omitting  the  Introitus)  before  the  Celebrant 

had  peeped  out  of  the  door  of  the  Sacristy? 

Pulsatur  (organum)  alternatim  cum  dicitur 
Kyrie  et  Gloria:  this  nevertheless  is  to  be 
done  according  to  the  above  Decree,  allowing 
the  “organ  to  replace  some  verses  of  the 
Text,  while  these  are  merely  recited  in  the 
Choir,’’  as  it  was  already  explained.  — Item 

pulsatur  (organum)  fiinita  Epistola;  item 

ad  OfTertorium  et  ad  Sanctus  alternatim 

pulsatur  usque  ad  Pater  Noster;  item  dum 
elevatur  SSmum  Sacramentum,  graviori  et 
dulciori  sono:  item  ad  Agnus  Dei,  alternatim; 
et  in  versiculo  ante  Orationem,  post  Com- 
munionem,  ac  in  fine  Missae.’’  — It  is  an  abuse 
to  accompany  with  the  organ  the  accentus  or 
the  Celebrant  and  sacred  Ministers  at  the 
altar.  As  stated  above  “organum  pulsatur  ad 
Sanctus  et  usque  ad  Pater  noster”;  this  then 
should  be  enough  to  prove  that  the  Pater 
noster  must  not  be  accompanied  by  the  organ, 
because  “Obstat  Caerem.  Episcoporum”  (S.  R. 
C.  Jan.  1899) ; and  thus  be  it  said  for  the 
rest  (Preface  etc.),  “inasmuch  as  these  parts 


of  the  Mass  (accentus)  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  at  which  the  use  of  the  organ 
is  permitted”  (S.  R.  C.  Jan.  27,  1899). 

In  conclusion,  every  one  may  easily  under- 
stand that  the  use  of  the  organ  is  not,  or 
Bhould  be  left  optional  to  the  will  or  pleasure 
of  organists,  amongst  whom,  pitiably,  (pardon 
me)  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  Motu  Proprio  of  the 
late  Pius  X,  and  all  the  above  Decrees  and 
regulations,  which  seem  clear,  plain  and 
thoroughly  intelligible;  but,  if  such  ignorance 
may  be  tolerable,  to  a certain  extent,  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  organists,  it  should  and  must 
r.ever  be  tolerated,  with  impunity,  in  clergy- 
men, of  whom  the  Holy  Scripture  says: 
“Labia  sacerdotis  custodient  scientism,  et 
legem  requirent  ex  ore  ejus!” 

The  writer  invites  his  brothers  to  consider 
also  the  serious  words  of  St.  Augustine:  “qul 
erunt  homines,  per  quos  a vobis  error  aufe- 
ratur,  cum  vos  elegerit  Deus,  per  quos  errorem 
auferat  ceterorum?”.  And,  before  coming  to 
some  efficacious  and  fruitful  conclusions,  (as 
we  shall  note  in  the  next  issue),  I suppose  that 
someone  who  perhaps  might  think  me  a rigorist 
or  an  extremist,  would  fain  like  to  know 
whether  the  above  mentioned  prescriptions 
bind  in  conscience,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  good  suggestions.  At  first  sight  ,each 
of  my  good  readers  may  naturally  understand 
that  all  the  cited  Decrees  are  not  personal 
opinions  of  mine,  but  strict  Regulations  of 
our  Holy  Mother  Church,  which  desires  us 
to  consider  the  liturgical  Rubrics  as  rules  not 
only  directivae  sed  praeceptivae,  seu.  “Leges 
LITURGICAE  IN  CONSCIENTIA  OBLIGAN- 
TES.”  Then  let  us  take  to  heart,  and  give 
all  due  attention  and  consideration  to  the 
following  tremendous  words:  “Si  quis  dixerit, 
receptos  et  approbates  Ecclesiae  catholicae 
ritus  in  solemni  sacramentorum  administra- 
tione  adhiberi  consuetos,  aut  contemni,  aut 
sine  peccato  a ministris  pro  libito  omitti,  aut 
in  novos  alios  per  quemcumque  Ecclesiae  Pa- 
storem  mutari  posse,  anatema  sit.”  (Cone, 
trid).  — Madamus,  ut...  in  Missis  et  divinis 
officiis  celebrandis,  aliisque  ecclesiasticis 

functionibus  obeundis recepti  et  approbatl 

Ecclesiae  catholicae  ritus,  qui  in  minimis 
etiant  'sine  peccato,  negligi,  omitti  vel  mutari 
haud  iiossunt,  peculiari  studio  ac  diligentia 
serventur.”  (Benedictus  XIII).  G.  V. 

''  (To  be  continued). 

New  York  City. 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


Dr.  Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  head  of  the 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  read 
a paper  on  Sacred  Music  before  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association  at  its  session 
in  Newr  York  City  recently. 

Dr.  Lutkin  traced  the  history  of  Church 
music  and  pointed  out  the  influence  of  the 
music  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries 
in  these  words: 

Who  are  the  unquestioned  examples  of 
what  church  and  choral  music  should  be?  The 
answer  is  not  long  in  forthcoming  from  the 
experienced  and  well-informed  musician.  They 
are  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
in  chrono’ogical  order.  Palestrina  and  Bach 
spent  their  best  efforts  and  ability  to  improve 
and  enrich  the  art  of  sacred  music.  Both 
succeeded  in  the  highest  measure  and  no  one 
can  have  a rightful  comprehension  of  the 
highest  values  of  choral  music  or  churchly 
music  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  these  pre-eminent  masters.  And  to 
understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing besides  play  them  on  the  piano  or  read 
about  them  in  the  histories  of  music. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  Palestrina  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  adequately  to  judge  the 
value  of  his  music  without  hearing  it  sung 
repeatedly  and  sung  superbly.  Palestrina 
poorly  sung  is  almost  meaningless.  Palestrina 
beautifully  sung  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
exalted  and  refined  choral  music  in  the  whole 
realm  of  art.  In  wearing  quality  it  even 
exeqds  Bach  and  we  all  know  that  the  real  test 
of  good  art  is  in  its  resistance  to  wear  and 
in  its  quality  of  persistence.  But  Palestrina’s 
art  belongs  to  the  Latin  language  and  to  an 
elaborate  liturgy.  There  is  a certain  loss  when 
the  words  are  translated  into  another  lan- 
guage and  it  Is  more  or  less  of  an  exotic  in 
Protestant  churches.  Still,  to  be  permeated 
with  the  spirit  of  Palestrina  is  the  greatest 
experience  a church  musician  can  undergo 
and  his  ideals  will  become  transformed 
through  this  experience. 

Out  of  a long  life  rich  in  choral  experience 
I would  select  a short  motette  of  Palestrina's: 
“Tenebrae  factae  sunt”  as  the  very  finest 
expression  of  sacred  music.  To  me  in  depth 
and  pathos  it  transcends  anything  I know  and 
the  fact  that  I have  rehearsed  it  literally 
hundreds  of  times  has  put  it  to  the  supreme 
test.  When  we  fully  appreciate  the  art  of 
Palestrina  we  are  filled  with  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  was  really  sung  under  his  own 
direction.  We  cannot  conceive  of  his  music 
being  otherwise  than  beautifully  done  and  if 
this  was  the  case  the  art  of  chorus  singing 
must  have  been  highly  developed  in  his  day. 
But  we  must  remember  that  Palestrina  hap- 
pily lived  before  the  piano  and  the  organ 
exerted  their  paralyzing  influence  on  the 
human  voice  and  that  singing  was  developed 
as  an  independent  art. 

In  later  years  Mendelssohn  and  Cfcsar  Franck 


have  both  given  us  sacred  music  that  is 
eminently  worthy,  while  of  living  composers 
E’gar  and  Pierne  stand  pre-eminently  forth 
as  men  of  high  sincerity  and  capacity.  The 
former,  in  setting  Cardinal  Newman’s  modern 
classic,  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  to  music, 
shows  in  every  note  the  cultured  Englishman's 
fine  appreciation  of  really  great  verse.  The 
eloquence  of  the  text  assumes  still  greater 
eloquence  in  its  musical  setting.  It  is  a mas- 
terpiece. His  two  later  works,  “The  Apostles” 
and  “The  Kingdom,”  are  more  than  oratorios 
— they  are  Roman  Catholic  dogma  set  to 
most  convincing  music.  Pierne  in  his  “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,”  his  “St.  Francis”  and  his 
“Children  at  Bethlehem,”  all  works  of  in- 
describable charm,  proves  to  us  the  French 
composer  has  not  lost  his  zeal  for  religion 
nor  the  gift  of  passionate  and  earnest  ex- 
pression. He  mingles  with  consummate  skill 
mediaeval  music  with  quite  modern  methods 
of  procedure. 


NEW  ORGAN  FOR  THE  CHICAGO 
CATHEDRAL 

The  new  three  manual  Weickhardt  organ 
for  the  Chicago  Cathedral  has  been  finished 
and  will  soon  be  formally  installed.  The  spe- 
cifications are  as  follows: 

GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Double  Open  Diapason,  16  ft. 

2.  Open  Diapason,  8 ft. 

3.  Principal  Minor,  8 ft. 

4.  Doppelfloete,  8 ft. 

5.  Viola  da  Gamba,  8 ft. 

6.  Gemshorii  8 ft. 

7.  Flauto  Traverso,  4 ft. 

8.  Octave,  4 ft. 

9.  Super  Octave,  2 ft. 

10.  Mixture,  4 rks. 

11.  Trumpet,  8 ft. 

Five  adjustable  combination  pistons,  con- 
trolling great  and  pedal  organs  and  couplers. 
SWELL  ORGAN 

12.  Bourdon,  16  ft. 

13.  Open  Diapason  8 ft. 

14.  Stopned  Diapason,  8 ft. 

15.  Violoncello,  8 ft. 

16.  Salicional,  8 ft. 

17.  Voix  Celeste,  8 ft. 

18.  Violine,  4 ft. 

19.  Harmonic  Flute,  4 ft. 

20.  Dolce  Cornet,  3 rks. 

21.  Cornopean,  8 ft. 

22.  Oboe,  8 ft. 

23.  Vox  Humana,  8 ft. 

Tremulant. 

Five  adjustable  combinations  pistons,  con- 
trolling swell  and  pedal  organs  and  couplers. 
CHOIR  ORGAN 

24.  Geigen  Principal,  8 ft. 

25.  Concert  Flute,  8 ft. 

26.  Vox  Angelica,  8 ft. 
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27.  Unda  Maris,  8 ft. 

28.  Dulciana*  8 ft. 

29.  Rohrfloete,  4 ft. 

30.  Harmonic  Piccolo,  2 ft. 

31.  Clarinet,  8 ft. 

Four  adjustable  combination  pistons,  con- 
trolling choir  and  pedal  organs  and  couplers. 
PEDAL  ORGAN 

32.  Diapason  Profunda,  32  ft. 

33.  Double  Open  Diapason,  16  ft. 

34.  Violone,  16  ft. 

35.  Sub  Bass,  16  ft. 

36.  Lieblich  Gedeckt,  16  ft. 

37.  Violoncello,  8 ft. 

38.  Octave  Bass,  8 ft. 

39.  Bass  Flute,  8 ft. 

40.  Posaune,  16  ft. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  SACRED  MUSIC 
AT  NOTRE  DAME 

A summer  course  in  Church  Music  will  be 
conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  Marshall,  C.  S.  C., 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 
Ind.,  June  29th  to  August  9th. 

Father  Marshall  spent,  four  years  in  Rome 
attending  the  lectures  and  rehearsals  during 
that  time  at  the  Pontifical  School  of  Sacred 
Music.  Lectures  were  given  and  rehearsals 
conducted  by  Monsignor  Antonio  Rella  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir, 
Rev.  E.  Casimiri,  director  of  St.  John  Lateran's 
Choir;  Rev.  A.  de  Santi,  S.  J.,  President  of 
the  Pontifical  School  of  Sacred  Music. 

For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  con- 
ducting with  marked  success,  the  Choirs  of 
the  Holy  Cross  Seminary — the  official  Choirs 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  summer  school 
a concert  of  Sacred  Music  conforming  strictly 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pius  X will  be  offered  by  the 
University  choirs,  under  the  drection  of  Father 
Marshall.  The  Concert  will  be  given  in  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  The  object  of  this  concert  will  be 
to  illustrate  all  the  various  styles  of  Catholic 
Church  Music  as  set  forth  in  the  Motu  Proprio. 

The  course  in  Gregorian  chant,  lectures 
and  practice,  will  embrace: 

1.  The  Solfeggio  System — its  history,  its 
application  to  both  Gregorian  and  figured 
music. 

2.  Gregorian  Music — its  nature,  its  rhythm, 
its  modes  its  execution,  its  interpretation. 
Falso-bordoni,  accompaniment  of  Gregorian 
music. 

3.  Polyphonic  Music — its  nature,  rhythm, 
its  use,  its  interpretation. 

4.  Monodic  Music — both  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Latin — its  pronunciation  and  method  , of 
execution. 

6.  Liturgy — and  the  relation  of  Church  mu- 
sic to  it. 

7.  Voice  Placing — resonance,  enunciation. 

3.  Choir  Organization,  management  and  di- 


recting. Elementary  music  in  the  grades. 

9.  The  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.  Explained 
and  dismissed. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a general, 
fundamental  and  practical  preparation  for 
either  practical  or  more  advanced  theoretical 
work.  Those  entering  this  course  must  have 
at  least  a good  and  practical  reading  know- 
ledge of  modern  music.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  for  more  advanced  work. 

No  text  will  be  followed  absolutely,  but  the 
students  may  profitably  provide  themselves 
with  “A  New  School  of  Gregorian  Music”  by 
Rev.  Johner,  O.  S.  B.,  Pustet  Bros.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  ‘‘A  Grammar  of  Plain  Chant  by  the 
Benedictines  of  Stanbrook,”  or  some  other 
good  text-book  on  Gregorian  music;  “Reson- 
ance in  Singing  and  Speaking,”  Thomas  Fille- 
born,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  and 
“Le  Nombre  Musical  Gregorien,”  Dom  Andre, 
Mocquereau,  Desclee  & Co.,  Rome,  Italy. 

Eeach  student  should  have  a Graduate  and 
a Vesperale  according  to  the  Vatican  edition 
and  preferably  in  Gregorian  notation  furnished 
with  rhythmical  signs. 


REVIEWS 

CONGREGATIONAL  HYMNS 

Especially  compiled  and  arranged  for  general 
Congregational  singing,  by  the  Cincinnati 
Commission  of  Church  Music.  Published  by 
A.  J.  Eggers  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  a little  larger 
than  octavo  size  containing  24  hymns  for  all 
seasons  of  the  church  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hymnal  prepared  for 
use  in  the  Chicago  Archdiocese,  nearly  all 
the  melodies  are  from  German  sources,  how- 
ever, only  English  and  Latin  texts  are  used. 

Three  plain  chant  melodies  are  included 
viz:  “O  SalutariS  ” “Tantum  Ergo,”  and  the 
“Laudate  Dominum.” 

Most  of  the  tunes  are  traditional  melodies 
known  and  loved  by  all  Catholics.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a commendable  undertaking  to  gather 
the  favorite  melodies  of  proven  worth  ih  one 
volume  and  make  it  obligatory  iipon  all  chil- 
dren to  learn  them  from  memory.  It  is  a pity 
however,  that  together  With  these  old  melodies 
there  could  not  have  been  incorporated  some 
new  melodies  of  real  merit  which  would  serve 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  those  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  old  tunes. 

The  Hymnal  is  well  arranged,  and  in  con- 
secutive manner  we  find  Hymns  for  use  at 
Mass,  (Opening,  Offertory,  Consecration  and 
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Communion),  Hymns  to  the  Holy  Name, 
Hymns  for  Benedictioa  Hymns  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Sacred  Heait,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  the  Patron  Saint, 
Christmas  Hymns,  and  Hymns  for  use  in 
Lent,  at  Eastertide  and  Pentecost. 

As  this  great  movement  for  the  establisn- 
ment  of  Congregational  singing  grows  apace 
throughout  the  country  a friendly  rivalry  will 
be  engendered  among  the  various  dioceses 
(in  the  compilation  of  Hymnals)  and  there  is 
bound  to  result  from  this,  a great  improve- 
ment in  church  music  conditions. 

Congratulations  are  due  the  Committee  on 
Diocesan  Congregational  Singing  in  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  its  task. 


CANTICA  TRIUM  TENEBRARUM  OFFICIO- 
RUM  IN  HEBDOMADA  SANCTA 

Settings  of  the  canticles  used  at  Tenebrae 
during  Holy  Week  for  unison  chorus  (singing 
the  chant  Psalm  tones)  and  four  part  male 
chorus,  singing  the  alternate  verses  in  falso- 
bordoni,  by  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti. 

Published  by  the  composer  St.  Mary’s, 
Roland  park,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  canticles  “Cantemus  Domino’*,  “Bene- 
dictus  Dominus,”  “Domine  audivi,”  “Ego  dixi” 
are  here  given  interesting  settings  by  Father 
Manzetti  and  are  a distinct  addition  to  the 
inadequate  supply  of  practical  music  for  the 
use  of  male  choirs. 

The  falso-bordoni  sections  are  written  in 
imitative  style  and  follow  the  traditions  of 
this  style  faithfully.  Father  Manzetti,  however, 
varies  the  strictness  of  form  by  a freedom 
in  the  movement  of  voices  which  is  rarely 
found  in  most  compositions  of  this  character. 
While  the  parts  for  first  tenor  range  a little 
high  (following  the  Italian  custom  of  using  the 
upper  registers  of  the  tenor  voice  to  advan- 
tage) the  parts  are  not  too  difficult  of  rendi- 
tion by  most  of  our  Cathedral  and  Seminary 
choirs. 


SECOND  VESPERS  FOR  EASTER  SUNDAY 

Father  Manzetti  has  here  arranged  the 
Easter  Vespers  for  four  part  chorus  of  male 
voices  alternating  with  choir  singing  the 
psalm  tone  in  unison. 

The  “Domine.  adjuvandum”  is  arranged 


throughout  for  four  parts  chorus  and  the  result 
is  bound  to  be  effective  in  rendition.  The 
alternate  verses  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
“Magnificat”  are  treated  in  a devotional  and 
truly  ecclesiastical  manner  by  the  composer. 
The  development  of  the  final  section  of  each 
half  verse  is  usually  restricted  to  one  or  two 
measures  by  most  composers  when  utilizing 
this  style,  but  Father  Manzetti  enlarges  upon 
this  and  allows  three  measures  for  the  expo- 
sition of  each  ending.  This  permits  a broaden- 
ing of  the  phrase  and  gives  a much  more 
artistic  and  satisfactory  result.  In  this  work, 
the  same  tendencies  noted  in  Father  Manzetti’s 
other  compositions,  viz:  careful  regard  of  the 
text,  strict  adherance  to  the  imitative  or 
semi-polyphonic  style  and  a judicious  use  of 
the  contrapuntal  devices  so  characteristic  of 
the  falso-bordoni  style.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Choral  Club  of 
St.  Louis. 


PROGRAMS 

LONDON,  ENG. 

The  Holy  week  and  Easter  programs  render- 
ed by  the  famous  choir  of  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral, London,  were  cf  unusual  interest  this 
year. 

Among  the  works  given  were  the  following: 

Palm  Sunday;  Merbecke’s  Mass  “Per  arma 
justiciae”. 

Monday  of  Holy  week  Fayrfax’s  Mass, 
“Regali”  (so  called  from  its  being  founded  on 
the  Antiphon  “Regali  ex  progenie”)  was  sung. 
On  Tuesday  another  Fayrfax  Mass  was  sung. 
This  Mass  “Tecum  principium”  is  founded  on 
the  Antiphon  of  that  name. 

On  Wednesday  was  sung  a five  part  Mass 
by  Nicholas  Ludforde  entitled  “Lapidaventur” 
(on  account  of  having  the  theme  of  the  plain 
song  melody  “Lapidaventur  Stefanum”  as  a 
main  motive). 

On  Holy  Saturday  another  Mass  by  Ludforde 
(De  Sabbato)  was  given. 

For  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  two  inter- 
esting Masses  by  Hugh  Aston  entitled  “Te 
Deum  Laudamus”  and  “Videte  manus  meas” 
were  selected.  All  the  Masses  are  composi- 
tions of  English  writers  of  the  16th  Century, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  works  have  not  been 
sung  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Those  who  have  heard  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  Choir  can  well  imagine  how  en- 
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thusiastically  the  choristers  will  have  ap- 
proached the  task  of  reviving  these  splendid 
examples  of  polyphonic  art  and  all  honor  is 
due  to  Mr.  Terry  for  holding  fast  to  his  ideals 
amid  world-upheavals,  particularly  at  a time 
when  other  choirmasters  are  taking  these 
conditions  as  an  excuse  to  foist  music  of  a 
conventional  type  upon  the  congregation. 


NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 

A concert  of  Sacred  music  was  recently 
given  by  the  Choirs  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Notre  Dame  Council, 
K.  of  C.,  at  the  University  Church,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Marshall,  C.  S.  C.,  directed 
the  combined  choruses  which  consisted  of  two 
unison  choirs  of  about  30  members  each  and 
a male  four  phrt  choir  (1st  and  2nd  Tenors 
and  1st  and  2nd  Basses)  consisting  of  twenty 
members. 

The  program  which  contained  elaborate 
explanatory  notes  and  a highly  interesting 
historical  sketch  relating  to  the  various  types 
of  church  music  and  the  definite  characteristic 
quality  of  each,  was  so  arranged  as  to  il- 
lustrate to  good  advantage  each  particular 
style.  Both  English  and  Latin  texts  were  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  and  the  rather 
unusual  character  of  the  program  and  the 
severity  of  the  styles  expounded  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  held  closely  to  the  rendition  of  the  very 
last  selection.  The  work  of  the  choir  in  the 
various  selections  was  the  subject  of  enthu- 
siastic comment  on  the  part  of  the  auditors. 

Father  Marshall  has  accmplished  wonders 
with  the  choirs  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary  and 
that  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  caiue  of 
true  church  music  is  bearing  fruit  is  evidenc3d 
by  the  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  the  degree 
of  appreciation  manifested  by  his  auditors. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

I.  Christ  Who  Once  for  Sinners  Bled.  — 
Easter  Processional. 

II.  Resurrexit  — Gregorian  Chant  — Introit 
for  Easter  Sunday.  — Unison  choirs. 

III.  Cantate  Domino.  — Motet  — Giovanne 
Croce  (1560-1609). 

IV.  "tiw^date  Dominum  — R.  M.  Silby  — 
(a)  1st  Tone,  ending  f.  (b)  3rd  Jone,  end- 


ing a.  Four  part  male  choir.  Falso  bor- 
done. 

V.  Regina  Coeli.  — A.  Lotti.  (1167-1740). 
Four  part  malechoir. 

VI.  (a)  Sanctus  and  Benedictus,  from  the 
XVIIth.  Mass  — Gregorian  Chant. 

(b)  Sanctus  and  Benedictus,  from  the 
IVth.  Mass  — Gregorian  Chant. 

VII.  Kyrie.  From  “Missa  Octavi  Toni”  — 
J.  M.  Aaola  (1586).  — Four-part  male  choir. 
A cappella. 

VIII.  Ingrediente  Domino  — Author  Unknown 
— Processional  for  Palm  Sunday. 

IX.  Domine  Non  Sura  Dignus.  — Motet.  — 

I Mitterer.  ’ 

X.  Psallite  Domino  — Gregorian  Chant  — 
Communion  for  Ascension  Thursday.  — U- 
nison  choirs. 

XI.  Two  Responses  for  the  Office  of  Holy 
Week.  — Giovanne  Croce  (1560-1609)  — 
(a)  In  Monte  Oliveti.  (b)  Velum  tempi!. 
Four-part  male  choir. 

XII.  Canticle  “Benedictus.”  R.  M.  Silby  — 
Old  French  Tune.  Four-part  male  choir. 
Falso  bordone.  St.  Luke,  I,  68-71. 

XIII.  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus.  — Fr.  Witt  — 
Antiphon  for  the  reception  of  a bishop. 
Four-part  male  choir. 

XIV.  Viri  Galilaei.  — Gregorian  Chant,  — .in- 
troit for  Ascension  Thursday.  Unison 

choirs. 

XV.  A Motet  and  a Hymn.  — Giovanni  Pier- 
luigi da  Palestrina,  (1526-1594)  (a)  Adora- 
mii3  te,  Christe,  (b)  O Salutaris  Host’a. 
Four-part  male  choir. 

XVI.  Canticle  “Magnificat”  — R.  M.  Silby 
Rcyal  tone.  — Four-part  male  choir. 

XVII.  Verbum  Supermini. — Hymn  — R.  M. 
Silby  — Four-part  male  choir. 

XVIII.  Tantum  Ergo  — Gregorian  Chant  — 
Spanish  melody.  Unison  choirs. 

XIX.  O Sacrum  Convivium. — Motet  — Gio- 
vanne Croce  1 1560-1 609)  — Four-part  male 
choir. 

XX.  Laudate  Dominum.  — Rev.  Leo  Manzetti 
Falso  bordone.  Four-part  male  cho'r.  (a) 
7th  Tone,  ending  a.  (b)  8th  Tone,  ending  a. 

XXI.  Periti  Autem. — Motet.  — Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholody,  (1809-1847)  — Four- 
part  male  choir. 

XXII.  O Paradise!  O Paradise!  — Reces- 
sional. — Rev.  F.  W.  Faber.  — From  the 
Westminster  Hymnal;  arranged  for  male 
choir  by  Rev.  Marshall. 
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LITURGICAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 

COMPOSITIONS,  ARRANGEMENTS, 
HARMONIZATIONS 

by  LEO  P.  MANZETTI 

MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for 

the  organ  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacraent  harmonized 
for  the  organ,  Vatican  Edition, 

Organ  part  .50 

MASS  of  the  Holy  Roeary,  two  equal 

voices  arrangement,  Organ  part  .75 
Vocal  part  .20 

ECCE  SACERDOS,  arrangement  for 
four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 


Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal 
voices,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  20 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST  for  four 
equal  voices  a cappella,  as  sung 

in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
vcices  20 

EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO, 

two  equal  voices  arrangement  15 

O SALUTARIS.  two  equal  voices; 
TANTUM  ERGO,  three  equal 
vcices,  arrangement  15 

TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T. 

B.)  voices  arrangement  .15 


VESPERS  for  CHISTMAS,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

VESPERS  for  EASTER,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella  as 
sung,  in  the  - Baltimore*  Cathedral  .30 

CANTICA  triiHTi  Tenebrarum  Officio 
:;-rum.  in  Hebdomada  Sancta,  four 
equal  voices  falso-bordoni  a cappel- 
la, as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathe- 
dral   .25 


FOR  SALE  BY— B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — W.  Aleiter,  22  W.  Ma- 
ryland St.  Indianapo’is,  Ind.  — G.  Phil- 
lip, 1211  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
— Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  — A.  J.  Boucher,  28  W. 
Notre  Dame  St..  Montreal,  Canada. 


HARRISBURG  DIOCESE 

SELECTIONS  RECOMMENDED  AND  AP- 
PROVED AS  BEING  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
MOTU  PROPRIO  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

Note — All  music  marked  with  X,  is  recom- 
mended as  being  serviceable  and  not  too 
difficult. 

Publishers  names  are  added.  Their  addresses 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

(Continued). 


I — Hymnals  (Approved  and  recommended). 
The  Catholic  Church  Hymnal  — J.  Fischer  & 
Bro. 

The  Westminster  Hymnal  (Washbourne)  — 
Burns  & Oates  (London)... 

The  Roman  Hymnal  (Rev.  J.  B.  Young).  — 
F.  Pustet. 

The  Chrir  Manual  (Burton).  — J.  Fischer  & 
Bro. 

Treasury  of  Catholic  Song  (Hurlbut)  — Rev. 

S.  Hurlbut,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Collection  of  Hymns,  (A.  Bartschmid).  — 
Willis  Music  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Gregorian  Hymns,  (A  Collection  by  A.  Rhode). 
— A.  Rhode,  4208  S.  Compton  Ave.,  St. 
Louisa  Mo. 

Hosanna,  (A  Collection  edited  by  Rev.  L.  Bon- 
vin).  — Herder,  S.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cantate,  (A  Collection  by  J.  Singenberger).  — 
F.  Pustet  & Co. 

The  Parish  Hymnal,  (by  J.  Otten).  — B.  Her- 
der, 17  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BLACK  LIST 

Music  that  is  Contrary  to  the  “Motu  Proprio” 
of  Pope  Pius  X,  because  unliturgical  in  every 
respect  and  inartistic  from  a musical  stand- 
point. 

The  following  compositions  should  be  eli- 
minated from  the  repertoire  of  every  Catholic 
choir: 

MASSES: 

All  the  Masses  by  P.  Giorza  — Operatic  and 

: florid  in  style.  - Undevotional. 

All  the  Masses  by  E.  Marzo  — Conventional 
and  secular  in  type.  (Even  those  Masses 
which  have  been  “adapted”  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Motu  Proprio  are  not  ac- 
ceptable, since  no  amount  of  cutting  of 
text  or  elimination  of  repetitions  can 
possibly  change  the  undevotional  quality 
or  the  operatic  style  so  marked  in  all  the 
Masses  of  this  composer). 

All  the  Masses  by  P.  Generali  — fall  also  in 
the  above  category. 

Mass  in  B-flat  by  S.  Mercadante  — unlitur- 
gical in  character. 

Mass  in  D.  by  S.  Mercadante  — unliturgical 
in  character. 

(Continued  on  page  72). 
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PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

Catholic  Edition 

Edited  by 

Rt.  Rev.  JOSEPH  SCHREMBS, 
Bishop  of  Toledo , and 

Rev.  GREGORY  HUEGLE,  O.  S.  B. 

Musical  Director , Conception  Abbey , Mo. 

A graded  series  of  music  books  for 
Catholic  schools,  which  insures  joyous 
and  artistic  singing,  as  well  as  a love 
of  the  best  music. 

The  material  is  in  full  accord  with 
Catholic  ideals,  and  includes  many 
distinctively  Catholic  selections. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  provision  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Gregorian 
Chant,  thus  insuring  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  this  important  type  of 
Church  music. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 

Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 
Grand  Rapids  Covington  Green  Bay 

Send  for  interesting  descriptive  circulars 

SILVER,  BURDEN  & COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

8an  Francisco 


COMPOSITIONS 

by 

PIETRO  A.  YON 

ME8SA  MELODICA,  For  Soprano,  Tenor 
& Bass  with  organ  80 

MISSA  “DILECTUS  MEUS  MIHI,  ET 
EGO  ILLI.”  For  2 male  voices  with 
organ  60 

MI8SA  ET  ABSOLUTIO  PRO  DE- 
FUNCTIS.  For  3 male  voices  with 
organ  * .. .80 

AVE  MARIA,  Four  male  voices  12 

AVE  MARIA,  Four  mixed  voices  12 

The  above  mentioned  works  may  be 

obtained  on  approval. 

For  church  music  in  general,  address 

J.  FISCHER  & Bro.  New  York 

FOURTH  AVENUE  ft  EIGHTH  ST.  (ASTOR  PLACE) 




PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 


Just  published 

ROTE  SONOS 


Official  Textbook  of 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Complied  by 

A.  T.  DAVISON  and  T.  W.  SURETTE 

Boards  30c  net 


SAMPLE 


will  bo  sent  on  receipt 
of  10c  with  this  Ad. 


Quantity  rates  quoted  on  request 


THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 


Tilt  Organist  and  Choirmaster 


A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music*}  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  spe- 
cialists in  all  Branches  of  the  Art. 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive'  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office . 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.20  per  Annum. 


26  West  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  I 

- 


Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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All  the  Masses  by  Gounod  — With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  following  four  masses: 

Missa  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (revised  and  edited 

| to  conform  to  the  Motu  Proprio),  publish- 

| ed  by  Schirmer.  Approved. 

j Missa  Choralis  (Solennelle  No.  4),  Fischer 

| & Schirmer.  Approved. 

jConvent  Mass  in  C.  (Arr.  by  May),  Schirmer 

| & Fischer.  Approved. 

|Mas3  in  hon.  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

; (Dit3on).  Approved. 

DISAPPROVED 

Mass  in  A.  by  J.  W.  Kalliwoda. 

All  the  Masses  by  Jos.  Haydn  — Beautiful 
music,  but  not  church  music.  Written  in 
the  same  style  as  operatic  music  of  his 
period. 

All  the  Masses  by  Weber  and  Mozart.  Parti- 
cularly the  12th  Mass  of  Mozart.  These 
Masses  were  written  to  display  the  virtu- 
osity of  the  singers  of  the  opera  who 
made  of  the  choir  loft  merely  another 
stage.  The  composers  did  not  consider  the 
liturgical  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  for  the  compositions 
reflect  more  or  less  than  technical  pro- 
ficiency and  musical  talent  of  the  highest 
order.  The  music  could  just  as  well  have 


an  operatic  text  or  even  a profane  text 
and  one  would  not  be  able  to  truthfully 
say  that  it  was  incongruous. 

ALL  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPOSITIONS 
ARE  TO  BE  REJECTED: 

Farmer’s  Masses  — notably  the  Mass  in  B-flat. 

Corini’s  Masses. 

Durand’s  Masses. 

Poniatowski’s  Masses. 

Silas’s  Masses. 

Rossini’s  Masses. 

Bordese’s  Masses. 

Concone’s  Masses  — taken  from  vocal  exer- 
cises. 

La  Hache’s  Masses  — particularly  the  unison 
Masses. 

Lcjeal’s  Masses. 

Le  Provost’s  Masses. 

Loesch’s  Masses. 

Schubert’s  Masses  — See  note  under  Masses 
by  Weber  and  Mozart. 

Lambillotte’8  Masses. 

Wiegand’s  Masses. 

(To  be  continued). 


Your  organ 

will  be  greatly 
Improved  in  Tone 
and  Power  by  using 
THE  KINETIC  OR- 
GAN BLOWER.  Quiet, 
Efficient,  Economical 
and  always  ready  in 
any  temperature.  Un- 
questioned Guarantee 
and  “Perfect”  Service. 
Many  Thousands  in 
use  throughout  the 
world . Write  for 
“Modern  Organ  Blow- 
ing” and  list  of  in- 
stallations . 


Thi  Patait  Kinetic  Organ  Blower 

Received  HIGHEST  AWARD  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

6052  BALTIMORE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Boston  Office 

14  PARK  ROW  1441  MONADNOCK  BLOCK  12  PEARL  ST. 
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Qualifications  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 
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©it  tljr  lEirtttttg  of  Ifgimt  looks 

By  Herbert  Antcliffe 


T is  seldom  that  one  finds  a hymn 
book  compiled  by  private  individuals, 
or  even  by  communities  or  committees, 
that  fully  and  adequately  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  which  it  is  set  forth. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  a- 
mongst  Protestant  sects,  one  of  which 
the  arch-heretic  Luther  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  use,  is  that  of  the  prac- 
tice of  congregational  singing  and  es- 
pecially of  the  singing  of  metrical 
hymns.  Those  outside  the  bounds  of 
Holy  Church  who  are  earnestly  seeking 
for  the  Catholic  Faith,  the  sincere  and 
devout  sections  of  the  High  Anglican 
party,  have  felt  this,  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
more  Protestant  minded  co-religionists, 
and  to  bring  forward  several  books 
which  serve  their  purpose  admirably, 
and  which  yet  contain  little  but  what 
might  be  sung  by  Catholics. 

The  art  of  hymn  book  compilation  is 
highly  developed  in  nearly  every  Prot- 
estant body,  and  one  often  wonders 
why  Catholics  have  delayed  so  long  in 
realizing  the  need  in  modern  times  for 
a more  intelligent  use  of  hymns,  not 
only  for  missions  but  for  all  combined 
devotional  purposes.  Those  who,  like  the 
writer,  were  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England,  know  well  the  value  from 
a devotional  point  of  view  and  from  one 
of  education  on  matters  of  doctrine  of 
the  singing  of  hymns,  “proper”  or 
otherwise,  at  Mass  as  well  as  in  various 
offices  and  on  other  occasions.  It  may 
be  said  that  those  who  have  had  the 
greatest  real  success  as  missioners, 
those  who  have  appealed  most  forcibly 
to  the  depths  of  one’s  nature  and  have 
done  the  most  to  give  a real  conception 
of  Divine  Love,  in  addition  to  effective 
instruction  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 


practice,  have  been  those  who  have 
most  seriously  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  this  subject.  The  recent 
increase  in  efforts  in  this  direction  made 
by  Catholics  is  to  many  of  us  a cause 
of  real  congratulation  and  hope.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  following  notes 
(originally  made,  but  not  published,  in 
Anglican  days,  and  now  revised  by  the 
fuller  light  of  the  Catholic  Faith)  are 
put  forward. 

Hymn  books  may  be  of  three  kinds, 
all  excellent  in  their  way.  They  may  be 
compiled  for  special  congregations,  for 
monastic  bodies  or  for  parochial  or 
professional  guilds;  they  may  be  books 
of  devotion  or  meditation  alone,  intend- 
ed for  private  and  individual  use;  or 
they  may  be  intended  for  use  in  the 
general  congregation  for  all  occasions 
where  the  use  of  hymns  is  appointed 
or  permitted,  and  where  all  sorts  and 
conditions  are  gathered  together  for 
the  purposes  of  worship  and  prayer.  As 
the  first  two  of  these  classes  are  covered 
by  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
them,  and  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
requirements  they  need  not  detain  us 
here.  The  third  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest, however,  and  lends  itself  to 
discussion  amongst  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  externals  of 
their  Religion. 

Various  aspects  of  the  question  of 
what  are  the  essentials  of  a good  hymn 
book  intended  for  general  use  present 
themselves;  as  well  as  the  question  of 
how  it  may  best  serve  its  purpose.  The 
two  main  points  to  be  observed  in  all 
cases  are  (i)  that  it  should  be  quite 
definite  as  to  the  Faith  and  practice  of 
those  whose  devotion  it  is  to  excite  or 
to  assist ; and  (ii)  that  it  should  appeal 
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to  all  classes  and  to  worshippers  of  all 
ages  and  in  all  stations  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  former  condition 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  or  desirable 
that  all  the  hymns  included  in  a collec- 
tion should  deal  with  doctrinal  matters. 
Hymns,  more  than  almost  any  other 
mode  of  religious  expression,  should  be 
acts  of  devotion,  of  worship,  praise  or 
prayer,  pure  and  simple.  Nevertheless 
they  are  also  a simple,  and  therefore 
powerful,  means  of  teaching.  Nothing 
is  more  effective  in  this  respect  than 
the  placing  in  the  mouths  of  the  un- 
learned a form  of  words  which  can 
easily  be  remembered.  Such  a form  of 
words  affects  considerably  the  speech 
of  those  who  use  it,  and  the  speech  in 
its  turn  affects  their  lives.  For  this 
reason  therefore,  great  opportunities 
would  be  lost  by  the  exclusion  of  hymns 
bearing  directly  upon  articles  of  Faith. 
The  inclusion  of  any  containing  ex- 
pressions which  by  ignorant  or  malicious 
use  can  be  construed  as  conveying  the 
slightest  error  in  matters  of  faith,  or 
even  in  merely  liturgiological  matters, 
is  more  positively  dangerous  than  their 
omission  is  negatively  so. 

Pious  opinions  on  matters  which  are 
not  de  fide  but  which  are  permissive  are 
held  by  all.  The  question  as  to  how  far 
these  should  be  allowed  to  find  ex- 
pression in  a book  to  be  used  by  learned 
and  ignorant,  by  wise  and  foolish  alike, 
is  a somewhat  difficult  one.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  a moderate  propor- 
tion relating  to  those  most  commonly 
held  is  no  detriment,  but  rather  an  ad- 
vantage, for  they  may  be  a definite  help 
to  devotion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  that, 
as  far  as  possible  a distinction  should 
be  made  between  hymns  which  relate 
to  such  pious  opinions  and  those  which 
relate  to  matters  of  Faith. 

How  important  it  is  that  a hymnal 
intended  for  general  congregational  use 
should  appeal  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 


is  patent  to  everyone  who  gives  the 
matter  a moment’s  consideration.  All 
congregations,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  world  or  in  what  circumstances 
they  may  meet,  have  in  their  ranks 
rich  and  poor,  or  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riches  and  to  poverty,  learned 
and  unlearned,  old  and  young,  emotional 
and  phlegmatic,  of  fine  feelings  and  of 
coarse  ones.  They  contain  some  who  are 
constant  in  their  endeavours  to  live  up 
to  their  Religion,  and  some  who  only 
at  rare  intervals  make  any  attempt  to 
do  so.  And  all  of  these  may  be  aided  or 
hindered  in  their  spiritual  progress  by 
the  hymns  that  are  set  before  them  to 
be  sung. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  are  manifold  and  great. 
It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  there 
is  either  a possibility  or  a desirability 
that  all  classes  should  be  satisfied  with 
any  hymnal  offered  to  them.  Even  to 
aim  at  this  would  be  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  achieve  it.  Sever- 
al rules  may  be  applied,  however,  the 
observance  of  which  will  enhance  the 
utility  of  those  compilations  moulded 
upon  them. 

First,  while  most  of  the  hymns  should 
be  in  simple  language  such  as  is  readily 
understandable  by  all  who  will  have  to 
sing  them,  there  should  be  nothing 
bizarre  or  commonplace  to  offend  the 
taste  of  the  cultured  mind.  Somewhat 
the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  the 
music  as  to  the  words  in  this  respect; 
there  is,  in  fact,  a great  danger  of  going 
to  extremes  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  The  neglect  of  this  rule  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  degrade  and 
to  bring  into  disrepute  the  practice  of 
hymn  singing. 

Secondly,  it  is  wise  to  make  some 
provision  for  congregations  or  meetings 
of  those  who  in  religious  or  general 
education  are  more  advanced  than  is 
the  average  person.  While  milk  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  in  this  matter  are 
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babes,  the  strong  men  should  not  go 
unprovided  with  meat. 

Thirdly,  hymns  of  all  ages  and  from 
all  parts  should  be  included.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  that  a complete  provision 
can  be  made  for  all  the  widely  different 
temperaments  and  circumstances  of 
congregations  and  of  the  individuals  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

The  question  of  allowing  for  tradi- 
tions or  of  reverting  to  original  forms, 
either  in  words  or  music,  is  a most 
delicate  one.  There  are  few  hymns  or 
tunes  which  have  survived  for  a gener- 
ation, which  have  not  several  variants 
arising  from  the  traditions  of  different 
districts  or  communities.  An  invincible 
disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  original 
author  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
uneducated  or  the  stupid.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a traditional  form  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  original.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  that  the 
traditional  form  is  not  only  the  result 
of  the  application  of  several  minds,  but 
that  it  has  been  proved  by  the  fire  of 
practical  use  and  of  a common  sense  of 
religious  propriety.  It  has  been  moulded 
into  the  best,  that  is  the  most  appro- 
priate, form  by  the  bed  upon  which  it 
has  rested.  This  applies  particularly  to 
native  works,  whether  poetical  or  mu- 
sical; but  in  a smaller  degree  it  also 
applies  to  translations  of  Latin  and 
foreign  words,  and  to  tunes  adopted 
from  foreign  sources. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  foreign  as 
to  native  melodies,  the  strictness  with 
which  the  rule  of  accuracy  to  the  origi- 
nal is  enjoined  varying  according  to 
considerations  of  expediency.  These 
arise  out  of  questions,  first  whether  the 
tune  in  its  original  form  is  the  best 
known  and  most  likely  to  be  acceptable, 
and,  assuming  this  not  to  be  the  case, 
whether  the  modified  form  proposed  to 
be  used  is  in  itself  a good  one. 

Really  first-class  translations  of 


hymns,  written  in  a singable  form  are 
so  very  difficult  to  make,  and  conse- 
quently so  seldom  found,  that  where 
a traditional  translation  exists  it  is 
usually  quite  different  from  those  used 
elsewhere.  Every  hymnal,  therefore,  has 
its  own  translations  (except,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  liturgical  hymns  of  which 
there  is  one  made  and  used  by  author- 
ity), and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that 
foreign  hymns  should  be  translated 
afresh  in  a form  that  will  make  the 
most  cogent  appeal  at  the  time  when 
the  book  in  which  they  are  included  is 
issued.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to 
translate  a metrical  hymn,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a transla- 
tion that  will  meet  the  circumstances 
and  preserve  its  force  for  half  a 
century. 

Two  considerations  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  new  translations,  neither  of 
which  arises  with  regard  to  hymns 
originally  written  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  book.  Textual  accuracy  and  present 
utility  at  times  come  so  much  into 
conflict  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  more  important.  To  fix 
a general  rule  for  these  cases  is  practic- 
ally impossible ; for  each  must  be  settled 
on  its  own  merits.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  combine  the  two 
with  a fair  degree  of  success.  At  least 
it  is  possible  to  get  sufficiently  near  to 
the  original  text  to  avoid  any  distortion 
or  misrepresentation  of  its  sense,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  original 
metre,  while  using  an  idiom  which 
though  not  undignified  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  of  the  people. 

But  if  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  editor  of  the  words  of  the 
hymns  are  many,  they  will  scarcely 
compare  with  those  of  the  musical 
editor.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  while 
private  judgment  in  the  matter  of  words 
is  looked  upon  as  something  akin  to 
private  judgment  in  doctrinal  matters, 
it  is  freely  claimed  and  granted  in  mu- 
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sical  matters.  Many  a man  who  would 
disclaim  all  ability  to  decide  between 
the  merits  of  two  hymns  will  speak  with 
force  and  vehemence  on  those  of  two 
tunes.  Yet  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
knows  much  more  about  prosody  and 
etymology  than  about  melodic  and 
harmonic  construction.  The  majority  of 
those  who  express  loudly  their  like  or 
dislike  for  plain  chant  are  those  who 
know  the  least  about  it.  Unfortunately 
neither  priests  nor  people  are  blameless 
in  this  matter.  Yet,  ignorant  or  merely 
self-willed  as  they  may  be,  these  people 
have  to  be  considered  in  editing  a hymn 
book.  Sufficient  concession  to  “popular 
taste”  must  be  made  to  maintain  an 
active  interest;  but  not  so  much  as  to 
weaken  the  higher  demand  for  tunes 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  sacred 
words  with  which  they  are  associated. 


All  these  considerations  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  finest  hymnologists  and 
the  most  eminent  musicians  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  suitable  persons  to 
edit  a hymnal  intended  for  general  use. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  an  ounce 
of  practice  is  worth  a pound  of  theory; 
and  the  practice  is  all  the  better  for 
being  wide  in  its  extent  and  varied  in  its 
scope.  Neither  the  Director  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Choir  nor  the  organist  of  a Chapel 
of  Ease  in  a poverty  stricken  area  is 
qualified  by  his  office  to  do  such  work. 
If  a man  had  filled  both  these  offices 
and  had  obtained  a varied  experience  in 
the  vast  area  between  them,  however, 
he  might  well  claim  to  have  knowledge 
specially  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Herbert  Antcliffe 
London,  Eng. 


©fjF  U0?  ni  dUiromatira  ttt  GtompuBitiima 
for  tljr  Sttrittr  &rrmrr 

by  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Elsenheimer 


ffljHEN  the  late  Pope  Pius  X published 
***  his  memorable  letter  “Motu 
Proprio”  on  the  day  of  the  virgin  and 
martyr  St.  Caecilia,  Nov.  22nd  1903, 
he  gave  a clear  concise  definition  of 
the  kind  of  music  that  must  be  used 
during  the  divine  service. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Gregorian  Chant 
has  received  the  place  of  honor  in  this 
letter  for  reasons  that  are  obvious : 
this  music  is  a most  valued  treasure 
and  inheritance  from  the  early  times  of 
Christianity.  “The  classic  polyphony  of 
the  Roman  School  is  found  side  by  side 
with  it;  it  must  be  restored  in  eccle- 
siastical functions,  especially  in  the 
more  important  basilicas  and  cathe- 
drals.” The  Holy  Father  then  conti- 
nued: “Modem  music  is  also  admitted 


to  the  Church,  since  it  too,  furnishes 
compositions  of  such  excellence,  sobriety 
and  gravity,  that  they  are  in  no  way 
unworthy  of  the  liturgical  functions.” 
He  defines  the  boundaries  for  admission 
of  modern  music  to  admit  of  no  profan- 
ity, to  avoid  theatrical  effects  and  the 
form  of  profane  pieces.  His  statements 
are  logical  and  they  are  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  advance  piety  and  devotion. 

There  arises  in  the  minds  of  many 
musicians  the  question  of  propriety  of 
style,  especially  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  chromatic  element  in  modem 
liturgical  compositions.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject  which  is  so  important  for  every 
Catholic  modem  musician  and  the  lay- 
man-musiclover.  Opinions  are  divided: 
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some  disapprove  of  the  use  of  chro- 
matics, some  are  in  favor  of  it,  others 
again  are  in  doubt  about  their  admis- 
sion. Adherents  of  the  first  class  state, 
that  chromatics,  especially  of  a modu- 
latory character  are  associated  with 
restlessness;  they  argue,  that  in  com- 
positions since  Scarlatti  the  use  of 
chromatics  is  identical  with  worldliness, 
emotion  and  sensuality.  Examples  are 
plentiful.  While  this  is  true  in  a great 
many  cases,  where  these  elements  are 
in  evidence,  one  must  not  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  use  of  chromatics 
is  always  a symbol  of  these  qualities. 
One  grand  example  may  be  cited  to 
prove  our  assertion:  The  use  of  chro- 
matic modulations  in  Mozart’s:  “Ave 
verum,”  when  the  words  are  sung  “cujus 
latus”  is  a model  of  its  kind;  it  is  de- 
votional and  inspiring,  it  fits  into  the 
style  of  the  motet,  it  is  within  the 
province  of  absolute  propriety  and  of 
real  piety. 

Catholic  musicians,  who  consider  this 
work  unworthy  of  admission  into  the 
catalogue  of  recommendable  hymns  are 
hopelessly  one  sighted.  While  the  Mass- 
es of  the  same  master  like  those  of 
Haydn  (not  to  mention  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber’s  poor  specimens)  are  theatrical, 
unfit  for  use  during  the  divine  service, 
the  “Ave  verum”  is  of  a different 
nature.  I am  fully  aware  that  the 
purists,  likewise  many  members  of  the 
Cecilian  Society  a.  o.  are  opposed  to  my 
opinion.  I am  prepared  to  meet  any  of 
their  objections  by  the  quotation  from 
the  “motu  proprio” : that  “modern  music 
furnishes  compositions  of  such  excel- 
lence, sobriety  and  gravity,  that  they 
are  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the  liturgical 
functions.”  If  one  prefers  the  Gregorian 
Chant  or  the  creations  of  the  Roman 
School,  there  is  no  use  for  arguments: 
modern  music  is  useless  for  the  divine 
service  in  the  opinion  of  such  persons. 

Another  matter  is  usually  overlooked 
that  deserves  real  consideration.  In  the 


first  periods  of  Christianity  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  such  sentiments  of 
the  soul,  for  which  there  were  no 
words,  because  they  were  entirely  out- 
side of  the  province  of  language  and 
its  possibilities,  but  the  feeling  needed 
an  outlet,  which  demanded  recognition. 
Thus  melody  presented  itself,  which 
offered  the  desired  medium:  it  began 
to  flourish,  without  breaking  connec- 
tions with  its  historical  ancestors:  the 
character  of  Grecian  and  Hebrew 
muse. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history, 
that  in  meetings  of  the  first  Christians 
some  of  their  ranks  frequently  sang 
songs  that  were  inspired  by  their  re- 
ligious sentiments.  St.  Augustine  in 
speaking  of  the  “Jubilus”  bears  witness 
to  such  happenings,  when  melodies 
were  voicing  the  feelings  that  could 
not  be  expressed  adequately  by  words, 
but  only  by  music.  This  certainly  is  a 
full  proof  of  the  existence  of  individual 
expression.  Further  inquiries  will  reveal 
the  next  step  in  the  development  of 
musical  activity : since  the  Church 
could  naturally  sanction  only  that, 
which  is  shared  by  all  adherents  in  a 
like  manner,  expression  of  one  individ- 
ual had  to  be  eliminated,  when  the 
feeling  did  not  become  common  prop- 
erty. Melody  originating  from  the  brain 
of  one  person  began  to  be  recognized, 
when  music  was  developed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  polyphony  sprang  into 
existence.  A number  of  individuals  is 
needed  towards  the  rendition  of  con- 
trapuntal music.  Each  voice  is  a part 
of  the  ensemble  and  receives  recognition 
within  its  boundaries;  one  sentiment  is 
expressed  by  a variety  of  singers.  The 
church  authorities  were  aware,  that 
thus  an  artform  came  into  life,  which 
met  the  requirements  of  music  for  the 
divine  service.  The  genius  of  the  great 
Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Croce, 
Vittoria  a.  o.  attained  such  lofty 
heights,  that  their  compositions  re- 
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ceived  fullest  approbation  and  were 
crowned  with  genuine  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions,  rules 
and  rigid  observations  of  principles 
regulating  music  for  church  functions 
the  masters  demonstrated  their  great 
gifts ; Palestrina  (libe  Bach  later  on)  be- 
came unique  inspite  of  all  obstacles,  the 


Holy  Ghost  inspired  these  men  to  create 
music  of  lasting  power  and  significance. 
The  masters  of  the  Roman  School 
proved  that  their  compositions  were 
the  legitimate  results  of  a logical  de- 
velopment of  principles,  involved  in  the 
system  of  the  Gregorian  Chant.  After 
this  period  occurred  a change  of  vital 
importance.  The  growth  of  instrumental 
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music  following  closely  the  reign  of 
classic  vocal  Polyphony  proved  harmful 
to  sacred  compositions. 

Perfection  of  instruments  caused  the 
evolution  of  technical  efficiency.  The 
new  feature  of  brilliancy  and  virtuosity 
loomed  up  brightly  on  the  horizon  of 
secular  music,  it  gradually  extended  its 
influence  into  the  sphere  of  sacred 
works,  coloratura  singing  became  the 
rage  of  the  times.  The  church  was 
compelled  to  use  the  strongest  means 
in  her  power  to  fight  the  introduction 
of  such  principles  in  the  service,  she 
resented  the  presence  of  such  creations 
as  Arias,  movements  of  an  operatic 
character  etc.  She  insisted  and  still 
insists  upon  the  main  requirements  of 
devotion,  solemnity  and  absence  of  sec- 
ular characteristics.  But — this  must 
be  emphasized — she  did  and  does  not 
protest  against  the  use  of  chromatics, 
as  long  as  they  were  and  are  used  to 
legitimate  purposes,  she  does  not  object 
to  their  use,  if  the  elements  of  restless- 
ness, emotion  and  passionate  outburst 
are  avoided.  She  does  not  banish  the 
creation  of  a composer  as  an  undesir- 
able feature  of  one  individual’s  feelings, 
even  if  homophonic  forms  or  a mixed 
style  are  used,  provided  her  wishes  are 
respected. 

Modem  compositions  contain  chro- 
matics ; are  they  excluded  ? By  no 
means.  The  distinguished  author  of  the 
“motu  proprio”  recommends  only  special 
care  as  regards  the  selection  of  pieces 
of  a modem  style,  but  he  says  nothing 
about  the  means  to  attain  the  end  when 
composing  music  for  the  service. 

I 

It  seems  proper  to  write  a few  words 
concerning  the  needs  of  equipment  of 
a choirmaster  and  organist  in  our  time. 
He  must  be  conversant  with  works  of 
a modem  character — one  certainly  finds 
most  valuable  suggestions  for  practical 
use  in  great  works  of  a religious  char- 
acter. Masters  like  Liszt,  Caesar 


Franck,  Rheinberger,  Elgar,  a.  o.  have 
written  music  that  is  truly  religious  and 
dignified,  and  Wagner  even  was  influen- 
ced by  the  grand  melodies  of  former 
periods  and  drew  inspiration  from  the 
realm  of  religious  art  that  was  fostered, 
protected  and  advanced  by  the  Church. 
She  is  solicitous  for  maintaining  the 
standard  of  the  highest  aims,  she 
has  set  in  pursuit  of  her  desire  to 
glorify  the  Almighty  by  means  of 
music.  And  she  zealously  guards  these 
sacred  precincts  even  in  the  smallest 
details.  She  permits  the  use  of  the 
organ ; she  demands  that  in  organ 
playing  the  rules  of  art  be  considered. 
Such  renditions  are  permitted,  that 
are  calculated  “to  animate  piety  and 
recollectedness  among  the  faithful.” 
Does  she  banish  the  use  of  chromatics  ? 
Most  assuredly  not,  for  no  sane  organ- 
ist could  be  found  who  could  do  justice 
to  the  cause  of  the  art  of  organplaying 
without  them. 

When  I mentioned  all  these  points 
of  importance  for  shedding  light  on 
the  question  of  suitable  modern 
music  for  our  service,  I never  lost 
sight  of  the  difficulties  and  the  re- 
strictions, placed  on  all  musical  com- 
positions for  church  use:  the  introduc- 
tion of  extended  set  forms  is  prohi- 
bited; the  melodies  must  be  dignified 
and  devotional;  counterpoint  and  har- 
monization (must  be)  refined,  artistic, 
neither  dull  nor  extravagant.  Alas,  how 
often  do  we  notice  works,  labeled: 
“sacred,”  that  are  intolerably  mono- 
tonous, dry  and  uninteresting.  A pau- 
city of  ideas  is  in  evidence,  that  is 
alarming,  because  the  heavenly  gift  of 
inspiration  is  lacking  without  which  no 
work  of  art  is  possible.  Monotony  breeds 
indifference,  wordliness  frivolity — all 
must  be  shunned.  The  only  path  to 
success  for  a composer  lies  in  a safe 
road  of  religious  education,  solid  mu- 
sical training  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
the  cultivation  of  good  taste — if  these 
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features  are  supplemented  by  the  nat- 
ural gift  of  propriety  the  composer  is 
thoroughly  well-equipped  for  the  task. 

I hope,  1 may  be  forgiven,  when  I 
add  a composition  of  my  own  as  an 
example  of  the  use  of  chromatics,  that 
are  contained  in  a setting  of  a “Gloria 
Patri,”  which  I wrote  at  the  request  of 
a personal  friend,  & music  loving  Jesuit 
Father,  when  I was  musical  director  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  New  York 


City  some  years  ago.  I submit  this 
humble  modern  composition  to  a rigid 
examination;  I have  tried  to  observe 
all  regulations  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,” 
that  admirable  document  of  an  en- 
lightened, broadminded  saintly  Pope 
and  ruler,  an  ardent  lover  of  devotional 
music  of  ancient  and  modern  char- 
acter. 

Nicholas  J.  Elsenheimer 

New  York  City,  October  1918. 


flUjurrlj  ffluBir  ISpgiilatimiH  for  tljr  Jhrmrittrr  of  Rornr 

(Translated  by  Justine  Bayard  Ward). 

(Continued  from  preceding  issue) 


RULES  FOR  THE  RECTORS  OF  CHURCHES 

13.  Pastors  and  Superiors  of  churches  and 
chape.'s  must  understand  clearly  and  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules 
regarding  Sacred  Mmm ic.  They  must  explain 
these  rules  to  their  choirmasters,  organists 
and  singers,  and  insist  upon  strict  observance 
of  the  same.  The  Pastors  shall  be  held  person- 
ally responsible  (as  well  as  the  choirmasters) 
for  any  infraction  of  the  rules  that  may  take 
place  in  their  churches. 

14.  Pastors  must  engage  for  their  churches 
only  such  choirmasters,  organists  and  singers 
as  have  the  authorization  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Visitor  and  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
official  list.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  Pastors  to 
refuse  to  tolerate  the  performance  of  any 
composition  which  has  not  been  specifically 
approved. 

15.  The  Pastors  must  see  that  the  music  of 
the  liturgical  servioes  shall  be  properly  inter- 
preted by  a group  of  singers  sufficient  in 
number  and  competent  both  from  a liturgical 
and  artistic  standpoint.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
result  the  singers  must  be  brought  together 
at  regular  intervals  for  a sufficient  number 
of  rehearsals.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both 
the  choirmaster  and  the  singers  must  be  ade- 
quately remunerated,  and  a considerable  sum 
of  money  must  be  set  aside  by  each  church 


in  its  annual  budget  for  this  purpose,  even 
though  the  cost  of  providing  good  music  should 
make  it  necessary  to  cut  down  other  ex- 
penses usually  incurred  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals 

16.  The  Pastors  shall  explain  to  the  people 
(or  shall  secure  the  services  of  others  who  are 
competent  to  explain)  the  Holy  Father's  high 
intentions  in  insisting  on  the  reform  of  Sacred 
Music  and  they  shall  urge  the  people  to 
co-operate  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
sacred  functions  by  joining  in  singing  the  com- 
mon parts  of  the  Mass  (the  Kyrie,  Gloria, 
etc.),  also  the  psalms  and  the  more  familiar 
hymns  of  the  liturgy  as  well  as  hymns  in  the 
vernacular. 

17.  To  bring  about  this  result,  the  Pastors, 
Rectors  and  Superiors,  especially  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  shall  make  every  effort  to 
establish  their  own  “Scholae  Cantorum," 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  competent 
musicians. 

Congregations  confraternities,  all  Catholic 
Societies  and  parochial  schools  are  urged  to 
foster  the  effective  training  of  their  members 
in  sacred  singing.  The  central  directors  of 
such  societies  in  the  Province,  as  also  the 
several  directors  of  the  parochial  branches, 
are  urged  to  take  action  along  these  lines,  in 
order  that  the  Holy  Father's  noble  enterprise 
may  be  welcomed  by  these  associations  and 
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become  a part  of  their  statutes.  All  bodies  of 
women  teachers  should  make  this  work 
especially  their  own,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  under  their  training  may  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  sacred  functions;  and  by 
singing  the  music  allotted  to  the  people,  may 
encourage  the  rest  of  the  congregation  to 
follow  their  example. 

18.  Lest  any  abuses  should  arise  in  the 
rendering  of  the  melodies,  or  any  alteration 
or  deviation  from  their  genuine  form,  every- 
thing must  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Roman  Commission  on  Sacred 
Music,  assisted  by  the  Italian  Society  of 
St.  Cecilia. 

19.  Every  Schola  Cantorum  or  Choir  shall 
be  equipped  with  an  adequate  musical  library 
for  the  regular  church  services,  which  must 
include  a sufficient  number  of  books  of  Gre- 
gorian melodies  according  to  the  Vatican  edi- 


tion. In  order  to  facilitate  a uniform  rendering 
in  the  various  churches,  the  rhythmic  signs 
of  Solesmes  may  be  used. 

All  musical  compositions  destined  for  use 
at  ecclesiastical  functions  (unless  they  belong 
to  the  school  of  classic  polyphony)  must  have 
the  specific  approval  of  our  Commission  on 
Sacred  Music.  In  general,  the  Masses  published 
by  St.  Cecilia  Societies  of  Italy  and  Germany 
may  be  considered  approved. 

Endorsement  will  be  denied  ail  compositions 
*who:e  style  is  forbidden,  even  should  such 
composition  be  submitted  with  cuts  and  mo- 
difications, the  Motu  Proprio  having  declared 
clearly  that  “the  intrinsic  structure,  the 
rhythm  ard  what  is  known  as  the  “convention- 
alism'’ of  this  style  adapt  themselves  badly 
to  the  requirements  of  true  liturgical  music." 

(To  be  continued). 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


| PIETRO  A.  YON  SCORES  ANOTHER  | 
I SUCCESS  | 


Pietro  A.  Yon  gave  one  of  the  finest  organ 
recitals  ever  held  in  Brooklyn,  recently,  on 
the  new  four  manual  organ  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  church  was  crowded  to  capacity 
by  an  audience  drawn  mostly  from  the 
boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  among  whom 
were  many  well  known  musicians. 

The  program  was  of  a serious  nature,  and 
one  calculated  to  exhibit  the  musicianship  and 
technical  resources  of  the  performer.  Mr.  Yon 
possesses  a prodigious  technic,  which  leaves 
him  unusual  freedom  for  the  interpretative 
side  of  organ  playing.  His  phrasing,  rhythm 
and  clarity  were  delightful,  and  in  pedal 
passages  his  facility  and  accuracy  were 
astonishing. 

Three  new  compositions  had  their  first 
hearing  on  thi3  occasion.  The  sonata  prima 
by  Pietro  A.  Yon,  which  is  in  three  part  writing 
throughout,  is  already  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  beautiful  examples  of 
modern  writing.  His  “Echo,"  just  off  the  press, 
is  both  original  and  charming,  the  echo  effect 
being  produced  by  a double  canon  in  unison. 
The  third  novelty,  a pastorale,  was  written  by 
Miss  H.  A.  Joye,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Yon,  and  played 
by  him  from  manuscript. 

The  feature  of  the  recital  was  the  extra- 
ordinary musicianship  disclosed  by  Mr.  Yon 
in  his  rendition  of  Bach’s  toccata,  adagio  and 
{ugue  in  C major.  In  the  interpretation  of 


J.  S.  Bach’s  works  Mr.  Yon  is  unique,  employ- 
ing all  the  exuberant  force  and  tenderness  of 
his  Italian  temperament,  without  in  any 
manner  departing  from  the  old  classical 
tradition.  De  la  Tombellc’s  first  sonata  and 
Cesar  Franck’s  “Piece  Heroique”  were  render- 
ed with  that  finish  characteristic  of  Mr.  Yon’s 
art. 

There  were  many  requests  for  extra  num- 
bers, to  only  one  of  which  Mr.  Yon  responded, 
playing  his  own  popular  “Christmas  in  Sicily.” 


DR.  J.  LEWIS  BROWNE 


Dr.  J.  Lewis  Browne,  Chicago,  was  heard 

in  a recital  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.  recently,  when 
he  played  the  large  Austin  organ  In  Holy 
Name  Church,  assisted  by  the  choir  of  the 
church,  directed  by  August  Zohlen*  organist  of 
Holy  Name.  The  program  was:  Sonata  in  G 
n-jcr,  Allegro  Moderato, . Largo,  J.  Lewis 
Lrowne;  Andante  from  First  Suite  (para- 
phrased), Arthur  Bird;  “Ave  Maria,’’  P.  H. 
Thielen;  “O  Jesu,  O Pastor  Bone"  (Trio  for 
Soprano,  Alto  and  Tenor),  Father  Curschmann; 
“Fuga  CromaticaT’  Rhehiberger;  “Memories," 
Hugo  Goodwin;  Scher7x>  Symphonique,  Browne; 
Fantasia  in  G major,  Bach;  Romanza,  Walter 
Keller:  “Soupir,"  Stern;  Moderato,  W.  G. 
Howard;  Extemporization  on  Given  Theme. 
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Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S.,  66 
Notre  Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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South  West,  Rev.  Theo.  Labour*?,  O.M.I., 
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North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass . 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A, 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler, 
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Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Jnd. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 
Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
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Manzetti;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
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It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  wliich  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  . in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


NOTE 

The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  October 
ieeue  of  the  “Choirmaater”  it  to  be  attributed 
to  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  Influenza  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  paralyzed  all  forma  of 
industry.  — One  of  the  first  victims  was  the 
Rev.  P.  CATTORI,  S.  C.,  the  honored  Superior 
of  the  Salesian  Congregation  in  Philadelphia 
who  looked  after  many  details  connected  with 
the  printing  of  our  periodicai. 

The  prayers  of  all  our  members  and  sub- 
scribers are  requested  for  the  happy  repose 
of  his  soul. 
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N a recent  issue  of  the  “New  Music 
Review”  (N.  Y.)  the  respected 
editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Department 
of  that  interesting  periodical  devoted 
some  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
advent  of  the  new  director  of  the  choir 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church  (commonly  known 
as  the  Paulist  Church). 

Mr.  Stubbs,  whose  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  Boy  voice  training  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  authoritative  text  books 
among  choirmasters  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  advises  his  readers  to  study 
the  results  of  Father  Finn’s  efforts  at 
St.  Paul’s  and  takes  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  late  choirmaster’s  devotion 
to  Gregorian  Chant.  He  attributes  the 
lack  of  fine  tone  quality  of  the  boys 
under  Mr.  Hurley’s  direction  to  the  over 
use  of  Plain  Chant  and  adds  “he  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  a certain  prepon- 
derance of  coarseness  in  their  vocal 
timbre.” 

Mr.  Stubbs  continues: 

“On  the  other  hand,  Father  Finn  is  very 
particular  at  to  tone  quality  * * * * and  has 
fully  demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  expert 
voice  trainer. 

He  will  be  confronted  with  a peculiar  problem 
at  St.  Paul’s.  Homeopathic  doses  of  Gregorian . 
music  do  comparatively  little  harm  to  boys’ 
voices.  But  when  there  is  a very  large  amount 
of  “unison,”  and  the  trebles  are  too  much 
confined  to  music  that  is  pitched  low,  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  purity  of  tone  be- 
comes serious. 

In  Episcopal  choirs,  when  the  Psalms  are 
sung  to  plain  chant,  choirmasters  sometimes 
make  the  boys  and  men  sing  alternate  verses, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  boys  from  copying 
the  chest  quality  of  the  basses  and  tenors. 
The  plan  is  a good  one,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  quite  effective  as  a “prophylactic”  against 
deterioration  of  timbre.  But  in  the  average 
Episcopal  service  there  is  too  little  plainsong 
to  cause  much  trouble. 

If  Father  Finn  continues  the  same  type  of 
service  at  St.  Paul’s  as  that  inaugurated  by 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  and  maintains 
the  excellent  tone  quality  that  has  made  his 
Chicago  choir  famous,  he  will  add  new  laurels 
to  those  already  won. 

Services  that  are  entirely  Gregorian  in 
character  are  a very  severe  test  of  the  choir- 
master’s ability.  Indeed  the  only  Catholic 
choir  we  know  of  that  sings  a great  deal  of 
plain  chant  in  a highly  artistic  manner,  from 
the  voice  trainer's  point  of  view,  is  that  of 
Westminster  Cathedral,  London. 

Dr.  Terry’s  choir  boys  are  celebrated  for 
their  beautiful  voice  quality.  Yet  they  are 


largely  confined  to  music  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  thrive 
upon  a literal  diet  of  plain  chant.  We  should 
remember  however  that  Dr.  Terry  sang  as  a 
chorister  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
This  accounts  (in  our  opinion)  for  much  of 
his  success  at  Westminster. 

One  trained  in  boyhood  in  the  best  Anglican 
methods  of  voice  culture  is  hardly  likely  to 
depart  from  them  in  after  life.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  two  English  choirs  in  question 
know  the  similarity  of  tone  production. 

The  point  we  raise  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul’s  Ninth  Avenue  is  this:  Gregorian 
enthusiasts  claim  that  plain  chant  is  not 
detrimental  to  purity  of  treble  tone.  Many 
choirmasters  of  experience  maintain  that  it 
is,  because  it  works  the  boy  voice  too  much 
between  middle  C and  the  D an  octave  above, 
and  too  little  between  the  D mentioned  and 
the  A above  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  this 
second  theory,  Father  Finn  will  find  it  out, 
for  he  is  accustomed  to  modern  music  of  a 
wide  range  suitable  for  the  concert  stage. 

The  “Motu  Proprio”  however  is  far  mote 
liberal  in  its  requirements  than  most  musicians 
imagine.  The  St.  Paul’s  service  can  be  re- 

modeled so  as  to  give  the  trebles  plenty  to  do 
in  the  “upper  octave.”  In  this  way  a happy 
medium  may  be  established  with  equally 

happy  results.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  knows  this  better  than  Father  Finn 

himself.  All  success  to  him!” 

i 

There  are  two  points  here  touched  upon 

that  are  open  to  some  discussion,  and 
Mr.  Stubbs  will  find  not  a few  organists  and 
choirmasters  who  would  like  to  take  up  the 
question  ior  instance,  of  whether  the  singing 
of  much  Gregorian  Chant  has  a tendency  to 
coarsen  the  boy’s  voice.  The  other  matter 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Stubbs  brings  up  a vexed 
question  which  has  been  agitating  Choir- 
masters and  organists  for  some  time  past, 
viz:  “Should  vocal  timbre  be  considered  as 
paramount,  or  should  the  liturgical  service  be 
considered  (so  far  as  the  choirmaster  is 
concerned)  as  affording  an  opportunity  to 
render  music  that  is  entirely  devotional  and 
liturgical  in  character.  In  a highly  artistic 
manner?” 

When  we  speak  of  rendering  liturgical 
music  in  an  artistic  manner  it  is  understood 
that  vocal  perfection  is  aimed  at  naturally. 
The  danger,  however,  of  allowing  the  vocal 
aspect  of  the  matter  to  overshadow  the 
liturgical  aspect  in  apparent  and  it  is  this 
danger  that  may  present  itself  at  St.  Paul’s, 
for  the  predilection  of  the  new  Choirmaster 
for  music  of  a type  savoring  somewhat  of  the 
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old  conventional  type  of  so-called  Catholic 
Church  music  is  well  known. 

The  programs  rendered  by  the  Paulist  choir 
on  its  tours  illustrate  this  to  a marked  degree. 
The  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  audiences 
such  wonderful  examples  of  genuine  church 
music  as  the  polyphonic  masterpieces  of 
Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  et  al.f  was  entirely 
lost;  instead  we  witnessed  the  glorification 
of  a type  of  music  intimately  connected  with 
the  liturgical  services  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Whi’e  this  may  have  served  a good  purpose 
in  demonstrating  vocal  quality  and  other 
desirable  attributes  of  phrasing  etc.,  still 
a great  number  of  church  musicians  and 
supporters  of  the  reform  movement  of  the 
late  Pope  Pius  X could  not  but  lament  the 
total  neglect  of  the  styles  of  music  recom- 
mended by  the  author  of  the  Motu  Proprio. 

AP  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  music  will  wish 
Father  Finn  eveiy  success  in  his  new  position 
and  with  these  good  wishes  will  go  the 
fervent  prayers  of  many,  that  St.  Paul’s  may 
really  offer  splendid  object  lessons,  not  only 
in  boy-voice  training  but  in  the  styles  of 
church  music  rendered.  An  unparalleled  op- 
portunity here  presents  itself;  and  since  the 
music  at  this  church  is  to  be  taken  by  non- 
Catholics  as  a criterion  of  the  standard  of 
taste  possessed  by  Catholics  generally  on 
matters  relating  to  voice  production  and 
church  music,  it  is  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  disregarded. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few  churches 
in  New  York  where  the  ideals  of  Pope  Pius  X 
and  his  prescriptions  are  observed  to  the 
letter.  It  would  afford  much  happiness  and 
satisfaction  to  many  could  one  church,  be 
pointed  out  in  this  country  as  Westminster 
Cathedral  is  pointed  out  in  England,  as  the 
church  where  one  could  really  hear  an 
ideal  musical  program  in  connection  with  the 
l’turgical  services;  where  voice  production 
was  taken  as  a matter  of  course  but  the 
greater  consideration  given  to  the  style  of 
music  rendered. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Chant 
affecting  the  timbre  of  boys’  voices,  we  will 
gladly  devote  some  space  in  the  January 
issue  to  this  very  important  topic.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  believe  in  the  English 
system  of  training  voices  and  who  hold  that 
it  is  possible  for  a boy  to  utilize  the  various 
registers  of  his  voice  in  the  same  manner 


that  an  adult  uses  them.  One  particular 
instance  of  the  plausibility  of  this  argument 
is  afforded  by  the  singing  of  the  boys  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  Choir  under  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi  (trained  by  Mgr.  Rella  and  Don  Lorenzo 
himself).  We  have  heard  Gregorian  Chant 
sung  in  rather  a medium  register  by  these 
lads  with  a perfectly  natural  tone  production. 
There  was  no  thought  of  chest  voice  nor  did 
the  result  give  an  impression  that  the  chest 
voice  (as  we  understand  it  by  the  raucous 
manner  in  which  some  of  our  untrained  boys 
sing  here)  was  used  at  all;  there  was  a perfect 
blending  of  upper  and  medium  registers  with- 
out any  break  whatsoever.  These  boys  sing 
quite  a bit  of  Chant  at  rehearsals  and  at  the 
functions  but  there  is  no  deleterious  effect 
perceptible  when  they  sing  those  heavenly 
compositions  by  Palestrina  and  Croce  which 
take  them  into  the  upper  registers  ofttimes 
(tnrough  the  transposition  much  liked  by 
Perosi)  as  high  as  A and  Bb.  These  upper 
tones  are  sung  brilliantly  and  resonantly,  ana 
without  a particle  of  effort.  The  upper  tones 
(G.  A,  Bb)  sung  by  boys  trained  according  to 
the  Engl’sh  method  are  usually  muddy,  hooty 
and  artificial  in  character  although  the  medium 
register  is  softly-veiled  and  rather  pleasing 
to  the  ear  when  contrasted  with  the  rough 
vocal  quality  of  the  untrained  boy. 


N6TICE  to  subscribers  and  members 

The  subscription  blank  Inserted  In  your 
copy  of  the  "Choirmaster”  does  not  mean 
your  subscription  has  expired.  The  blank  is 
for  the  use  of  new  members  only. 

Bills  for  subscription  or  dues  are  forwarded 
only  from  the  office  of  the  treasurer. 


ORGANISTS  WITH  THE  COLORS 


W.  Pancras  Shields,  choirmaster  of  the 

Cathedral  in  Covington,  and  Francis  MacVeigh 
of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Cathedral  are  now  with 
the  colors. 

Both  talented  musicians  were  graduates  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  (pupils  of  Dr. 
Harold  Becket  Gibbs). 

Should  they  survive  the  ordeal  (as  it  is 
fervently  hoped,  please  God  they  may),  they 
are  both  expected  to  follow  Dr.  Gibbs  to  the 
Metropolis. 

Mr.  Shields  has  been  succeeded  by  Francis 
V.  Schmidt  (another  pupil  of  Dr.  Gibbs)  and 
Mr.  MacVeigh  by  Prof.  Bender  formerly 
organist  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Ft.  Wayne. 
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Ait  GDjmt  Urttrr  to  Hrrlnrs  mb  (Elioirmaatpra 

(RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION) 

(The  impressions  of  a priest  who  visited  many  Churches  in  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  Country 

in  the  early  part  of  this  year). 


ITH  the  Regulations,  prescriptions,  short- 
comings and  remarks  pointed  out  In  the 
two  preceding  portions  of  this  rather  lenghty 
letter,  some  others  might  have  been  considered, 
which,  for  many  reasons,  were  omitted;  but 
whosoever,  amongst  our  good  readers,  would 
like  to  visit  our  churches,  he  would  easily  and 
readily  be  convinced  regarding  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  letters, 
and,  doubtless  he  would  find  out  many 
things  in  the  realm  of  church  music,  not  to 
the  edification  of  the  faithful,  but  pitiably 
blamable,  disgraceful  and  shameful. 

Then  all  clergymen  (and  more  specially  our 
good  Rev.  Rectors)  and  all  choirmasters, 
should  at  length  take  to  heart  the  earnest 
and  strong  appeal  of  the  immortal  Plus  X, 
who,  above  al|  did  only  try  to  echo  all  other 
old  recommendations  handed  down  to  us  by 
•hip  predecessors.  Every  one  must  acknow- 
ledge that  all  Regulations,  synthetically 
abridged  in  his  precious  Motu  Proprio  are 
of  binding  obligation,  as  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  these  words:  “Therefore  We  publish 
Our  Instruction,  to  which,  as  to  the  Juridical 
Code  of  sacred  music,  We  will  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  our  Apostolic  Authority,  that  it  be 
given  the  force  of  law,  and  We  enjoin  on  all 
by  the  present . handwriting,  its  scrupulous 
observance.”  Ail  of  us  have  to  admit  that  in 
this  Motu  proprio,  all  Regulations  and  Decrees 
concerning  the  duties  of  Catholic  choirs,  were 
laid  down  categorically  plain,  and  these  rules 
should  receive  our  deep  consideration,  whereas 
we  deeply  regret  they  are  so  light’ y dis- 
regarded! 

Nor  do  we  need  reasons  to  argue  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  other  arguments  more 
cogent  and  more  convincing  than  the  very 
mere  reading  of  them,  in  order  to  be  induced 
to  observe  them  to  the  letter  wtih  all  scru- 
pulosity for  they  forcibly  urge  our  consclen- 
ses. 

The  late  Pope  Pius  X,  of  blessed  memory, 
lamented  the  abuse  of  disregarding  the  mat- 


ter of  church  music,  which  he  called  “one 
of  the  most  common,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  eradicate,  and  which,  at  times,  is  to  be 
deplored  even  in  places  where  all  else  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  eulogy,  by  reason  of 
the  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  the  Temple, 
from  the  splendor  and  exactitude  of  the  cer- 
emonies, from  the  number  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  gravity  and  piety  of  the  Celebrant.”  And, 
needless  to  prove,  this  is  in  fact  what  we 
witness  in  our  churches  even  in  the  present 
day.  The  functions  performed  in  some  splendid 
temples  are  held  most  solemnly,  through  the 
exactitude  of  the  ceremonies  of  a numerous 
clergy....  a numberless  train  of  altar  boys 
arrayed  in  the  most  appropriate  fashion.... 
the  temple  is  shining  with  silver  and  gold 
ornaments,  in  the  splendor  of  thousands  of 
lights  of  all  kinds!....  But  such  beautiful 
harmoniousness  of  concordant  parts  is  broken 
by  the  discordant  tone  of  the  choir,  through 
its  very  poor  service  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
very  important  task!....  Thereby  (we  repeat) 
all  clergymen  and  especially  the  Rev.  Rectors 
should  understand  that  the  sacre  sacra 
tractanda  ought  to  be  taken  into  due  consider- 
ation also  on  matters  appertaining  to  sacred 
music,  in  relation  with  liturgical  functions; 
and,  instead  of  poohpoohing  the  just  protests 
of  those  who  are  offended  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  music  they  should  accept  and  welcome 
more  seriously  all  suggestions  referring  to 
this  matter  which  is  of  grave  and  weighty 
importance. 

Only  a few  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Motu  proprio  on  church  musio  the  late 
Apost.  Deleg.  Diomede  Falconio  was  already 
regretting  that  “unfortunately  the  Edict  of  our 
Sovereign  Pontiff  (Pius  X)  has  been  received 
by  many  in  this  country,  with  misgivings,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  putting  it  into  practice”; 
and  still  up  to  the  present  day,  we  feel  we 
must  repeat  that,  much  to  our  shame,  espe- 
cially through  the  great  indifference  and 
indolence  of  some  of  those  who  have  the 
authority,  the  situation  in  this  regard,  is  little 
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E-go  sum. 


Cant.  l.Be-  ne  - dictus  Dominus  Deus  Is-ra-el:  quia  visitavit  et  fecit  redemp  - 

tionem  pie- bis  su  ae:  l| 

Ch.  2.  Et  e - rexit  cornu  salutis  no  - bis:  in  domo  David  pue  - ri  su  - i.  (3) 

Cant.  5.  Ad  fa  - ciendam  misericordi  - . # •*  * #- 

am  cumpatribus  no- stris : et  memorari  testamenti  su  - i san-cti:(6) 
Ch.  6. Jus  ju  - randum;quod  juravit 

ad  Abraham  patrem no- strum,  daturum  se  no-bis:(7) 

Cant.  9.  Et  tu,  puer;  propheta  Altissi  - praeibis  enim  ante  faciem  Do- 

mi  vo-ca-be-ris:  mini,parare  vi-as  e - jus. (10) 

Ch.  10.  Ad  dan- dam  scientiam  salutis 

plebi  e - jus:  in  remissionem  peccatorum  e - o - rumr'ii) 
Cant.  13.  R<*-qui  - em  ae  - ter  - nam  dona  e - i Do-mi  - ne.  (14) 

(e  - - - is) 

Ch.  14.  Et  lux  per  - - - pe-tu-a  luce  - - - - at  e - j . 


%)  i > 

3.  Sicut  locutus  est  per  os  san  - cto-rum,  qui  a saeculo  sunt,  propheta- rum  e - jus:(4) 


7.  Ut  sine  timore,de  manu  inimico  - 


rum nostrorum  libe-ra  - ti,  serviamus 


il  - li:  (8) 


11.  Per  viscera  misericordiae  Dei  no-stri:  in  quibus  visitavit  nos;oriens  ex  al -to.(i2) 


4.  Salutem  ex  mimicis  no-stris,  et  de  manu  omnium  qui  ode  - runt  nos:(5) 

8.  In  sanctitate  et  justitia  coram  i - pso,  omnibus  diebus  no-stris.(9 

12.  Illuminare  his,qui  in  tenebris,et 

in  umbra  mortis  se-dent:  ad  dirigendos  pedes  nostros  in  viam  pa-  cis.(ia 


★ To  be  omitted  when  priest  accompanies  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery;  instead  sing ‘Tn  paradisumV 
J.F.&B.  4350-  34 
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less  than  disheartening!  The  many  years 
that  have  rolled  by  are  there  to  blame  us  very 
strongly,  for  we  have  not  yet  learnt  the  old 
and  very  wise  lesson  of  “resisting  the  be- 
ginnings,” and  thus  the  situation  grew  and 
grows  even  worse. 

It  would  be  too  little  to  put  it  down  to 
ignoranca  when  such  ignorance  is  not  in- 
vincible, and  hence  guilty;  but,  how  should 
we  suffer  such  habitual  indifference  in  any 
clergyman,  who  “quimvis  sanctus  sit,  Pastoris 
sibi  nomen  assumere  nemo  debet,  nisi  possit 
docere,  quos  pascit?”  (St.  Jeiome).  “Nulli 
sacerdotum  liceat  sacros  canones  ignorare, 
nec  quidquam  facere  quod  Patrum  possit 
regulis  obviare”  (Caelestinus  Papa).  — We 
{grant  that  not  all  the  Rectors  can  be  good 
judges  in  church  music....  we  grant  that  from 
small  country  parishes  the  observance  of  all 
prescriptions  should  not  be  expected,  but  we 
cannot  understand  why  some  Hectors,  even 
when  confronted  with  great  difficulties)  should 
not  have  at  their  reach  some  one  who  could 
take  this  matter  under  his  direct  responsibil- 
ity, and  strive  his  best  to  carry  out  at  least 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations. 
Even  the  smallest  choir  could  use  music  a 
little  more  sacred  than  that  they  have  used 
up  to  this  time,  and  even  the  smallest  choir 
could  take  greater  care  in  their  parts  of  the 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  liturgical 
functions....  and  the  neglect  of  these  respon- 
sibilities should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer.... 

All  Pastors  should  know  quae  scltu  eis 
necessaria  aunt,  and  also  to  “understand  clear- 
ly and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  eccle- 
siastical rules  regarding  sacred  music,”  and 
to  “explain  these  rules  to  their  choirmasters, 
oigan:sts  and  singers.”  “To  will  is  present 
with  me;  but  to  accomplish  that  which  is 
good,  I find  not”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Romans). 
We  would  moreover  add  that  such  is  the  piti- 
able case  of  many  good  people  to  whom 
tlie  old  (but  true)  saying  of  that  Roman  latin 
poet  may  properly  be  applied4  “Video  meliora, 
proboque,  deteriora  sequor,”  which  in  good 
English  sounds  as  follows:  “I  see  the  better, 
and  I approve;  the  worse  I follow”  (Ovid. 
Met). 

As  it  has  been  already  proved,  the  Choir 
plays  in  the  church,  an  integral  part  in  the 
Liturgy ; hence  to  neglect  its  duties  means 
to  neglect  the  way  in  which  the  legitimate 


worship  is  due  to  Almighty  God,  Who  desires 
to  be  served  (even  in  some  external  rites) 
with  certain  rules  prescribed  by  His  Church, 
in  His  name;  and  He  threatens  terrible 
punishments  to  those  who  are  not  duly  care- 
ful in  the  fulfillment  of  such  duties:  “Quod 
si  audire  nolueris  vocem  Domini  Dei  tui,  ut 
custodies  et  facias  omnia  mandata  ejus  et 
caeremonias  quas  Ego  praeclpio  tibi  hodie, 
venient  super  te  omnes  maledictiones  istae, 
et  apprehendent  te:  Maledictus  eris  in  civi- 
tate,  maledictus  in  agro,”  etc.  (Deuteronomy, 
Cap.  XXVIII,  15). 

We  need  feel  no  shame  in  the  admission 
that  many  persons  who  style  themselves 
church  musicians  (Composers;  organists, 
choii  masters  and  so  cn)  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  music,  in  the  Catholic  Liturgy  “in 
a very  special  manner  lends  Itself  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  her  services”;  its  aim  ought 
to  be  “to  teach,  to  express  the  great  truths 
of  Religion,  to  raise  the  heart  and  the  mind 
to  God  by  act  of  faith,  hope,  love  and  praise.” 
Holy  Mother  Church  has  always  taken  to  her 
service  whatever  is  true,  beautiful  and  good, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  she  has  taken  also 
the  queen  of  all  arts — music — the  language  in 
which  the  Angels  speak.  Have  we  clergymen 
a true  idea  of  the  service  given  by  church 
music,  and  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  expressed  in  sacred  chants  which 
excite  in  her  children  holy  disposition  and 
a desire  to  partake  of  the  spiritual  treasure 
of  which  she  is  the  depository?  Are  we  not 
yet  persuaded  also  that  secular  music  “appeals 
to  emotion  alone,  whereas  the  object  of 
chant  and  true  sacred  music  is  to  produce 
that  indescribable  something  called  unction, 
to  raise  the  heart  of  man  to  that  which  is 
elevating  and  purifying  and  conducing  to  Him 
Who  is  Infinite  Beauty  and  Holiness?” — Let 
us  then  banish  once  for  ever  from  our 
churches  that  music  in  which  there  might  be 
comething  we  may  call  “show  piece'';  let  us 
tanish  From  the  Sanctuary  all  music  which 
has  not  the  above-mentioned  aim,  and  nothing 
suitable  for  liturgical  functions.  Let  us  re- 
move once  for  ail  the  notion  that  “church  music 
is  a solemn  sequence  of  most  arid  consonances 
strung  out  in  indeterminate  phrases....  Burn 
up  the  music  which  lacks  all  Inspiration,  the 
after  dinner  product  of  overly  prolifio 
composers.”  While  we  know  that  “a  church 
composition  is  much  the  more  sacred  and 
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liturgical,  as  it  the  more  nearly  approaches 
Gregorian  melody  in  its  form,  its  inspiration 
and  its  style;  and  it  is  so  much  the  less  worthy 
for  the  Temple*  the  more  it  deviates  from 
this  highest  model”  (Motu  proprio).  “Cantum 
quern  harmonicum  seu  figuratum  appellant, 
ubi  adibeatur\  ad  regulas  artis  christianae 
conipositus  sit  oportet,  ac  a characters  cantus 
ecclesiastici,  quem  semper  prae  se  ferre 
debet,  abscedat  ac  longe  absit.” 

Evils  and  abuses  (as  we  remarked  in  our 
former  letter  and  pardon,  if  we  repeat  it, 
hoping  that  repetita  juvat)  are  prevalent  In 
abundance  in  our  churches  in  the  matter  or 
sacred  music;  and,  after  porntmg  out  such 
above-mentioned  abuses,  we  still  feel  the  fear 
of  being  a voice  “crying  in  the  wilderness,” 
but  although  we  acknowledge  that  the  good 
and  desired  improvement  cannot  come  all  in 
one  day,  yet  this  improvement  will  appear 
very  slowly  because1  while  we  view  with  ad- 
miration the  sublimity,  the  holiness,  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  of  the  Church’s  own  music,  we 
are  “surprised  and  provoked  at  the  total 
neglect  of  its  cultivation  by  those  who  should 
be  its  promoters.” 

I desire  to  tell  my  good  readers  of  whai 
occurred  in  a church  (somewhere  in  America) 
where  I met  an  brganist  who  used  to  make 
some  of  the  usual  mistakes;  I felt  it  was  my 
duty  (as  a priest)  to  remind  him  of  them,  and 
a good  result  was  immediately  obtained;  in 
fact,  the  next  time  I met  him,  he  had  already 
corrected  these  mistakes,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction. Moreover,  I know  of  another  organist, 
who,  after  having  seen  in  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master the  black  list  of  music  contrary  to 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X,  returned  at 
once  to  the  parish  priest  more  than  half  a 
dozen  masses  condemned  by  that : black 
list.  And  after  these  simp’e  instances,  how 
many  mistakes  could  be  remedied,  if  all  those 
to  whom  this  task  concerns,  would  try  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
giving,  now  and  then,  some  good  advice!  All 
this  speaks  for  itself  to  all  Rectors  and  choir- 
masters of  “good  will,”  among  whom  we  hope 
to  find  at  least  a few  who  hereafter  will  be 
ready  to  spare  no  pains  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  they  failed  to  do  up  to  the  present; 
because  it  is  high  time  to  break  the  routine 
of  letting  “matters  continue  to  run  along  in 
about  the  same  groove.”  No  pains  should  be 


spared  in  making  some  improvement,  which 
is  much  to  be  desired;  we  should  not  quiet 
our  consciences  by  saying  that  “the  Church’s 
attitude,  on  some  questions!  is  antiquated 
impracticable  and  unacceptable,”  because  the 
fault  is  only  of  those,  who  do  not  want  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  Church’s  attitude  or  her  reason 
for  it. 

Our  Holy  Mother  Church,  like  all  good 
mothers,  has  always  shown  her  strong  disap- 
proval toward  any  abuse  introduced  by  some 
sacrilegious  profan ers  into  her  holiest  ser- 
vices; thereby  we  need  not  feel  called  upon 
to  weign  the  arguments  for  and  against  her 
wise  admonitions.  As  dutiful  and  loving 
children  of  such  a good  Mother,  who  desires 
but  our  spiritual  welfare,  we  have  to  be 
convinced  that,  to  insure  any  success,  the 
first  thing  is  a real  will  and  a strong  deter- 
mination to  do  what  the  holy  Church  pre- 
scribes. Unity  of  sentiment  should  bind  all 
of  us  toward  the  same  aim  not  only  to  revive 
good  and  liturgical  music  in  our  choirs,  but 
especially  to  ban  and  root  out  for  ever  all 
the  abuses  of  every  sort,  and  this  is  what 
every  Rector  should  strive  to  do  with  every 
effort,  for  the  simplest  reason,  as  every  body 
may  easily  understand,  that  it  is  easier  to 
prevent  faults,  than  to  cure  them.  Let  us 
l'sten  also  to  the  voice  of  the  Fathers  gath- 
ered in  the  third  Council  of  Baltimore,  when 
they  entreated  us  on  saying:  “Monemus 
pastores  omnes  ut  sedulo  invigilent  ad  elimi- 
nandos  abusus  qui  in  musica  aut  cantu  in 
Ecclesiis  suis  irrepere  putuerunt;  insuper 
i'sdem  Pastoribus,  dum  revocamus  In  mentem 
munus  ipsis  ippositum  dirigendi  selectionem 
musicae  in  suit  Ecclesiis,  dtstricte  mandamus 
ut  nurrquam,  toierent  Tempius  Dei  profanis 
melodibus  resorare*,  et  nonni  si  eum  cantum 
in  iilo  admittant  qui  sit  gravis,  plus  et  vere 
ecclesiasticus.”  It  might  be  well  a’so  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  Canon  2378  of 
tiie  new  Codex  which  reads:  “Cleric!  majores 
qui  in  sacro  m nisterio  ritus  et  caeremonias 
ab  Ecc’esia  praescriptas  graviter  nigligant,  et 
moniti  sese  non  emendaverint,  suspendantur 
pro  diversa  reatus  gravitate.” 

And  now  it  remains  for  me  only  to  pray 
that  some  of  my  good  readers  will  really 
try  their  best  to  put  into  practice,  for  the 
present,  at  least  some  of  the  many  prescript 
tions  above-suggested,  in  which  the  under* 
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signed  did  only  try  to  echo  the  voice  of  our 
pious  and  kind  Mother  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  always  speaks  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  Who  will  judge  and  punish  very  severely 
the  profaners  of  His  House  which  is  the 
House  of  prayer:  “Holiness  becometh  Thy 
House,  O Lord*  unto  the  length  of  days.” 

And  here,  before  closing  my  letter,  I should 


like  to  end  as  I began  with  the  repetition  of 
the  saying  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ:  “Let 
not  the  authority  of  the  writer  offend  thee, 
whether  he  was  of  little  or  great  learning;  but 
let  the  love  of  pure  truth  lead  thee  to  read: 
inquire  not  Who  said  this,  but  attend  to  What 
is  said.” 

New  York  City.  G.  V. 


THE  RETURN  OF  DON  LORENZO  PEROSI 


The  event  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  the 

musical  world  of  Rome  during  the  past  month 
has  been  the  reappearance  of  Don  Perosi,  tne 
celebrated  master  of  the  Sistine  choir,  who, 
as  I recently  wrote  in  these  notes,  hag  just 
recovered  from  a long  and  wearisome  nervous 
illness.  His  return  has  been  a veritable 
triumph,  and,  what  is  more,  a triumph  that  has 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  a reaffirmation  of 
his  genius,  for  the  works  that  have  been  per- 
formed are  works  that  have  already  taken 
their  place  amongst  the  immortal  productions 
of  the  Italian  oratorio.  The  Nataie  di  Cristo* 
was  written  eighteen  years  ago.  and  the 
‘Risurrdzione'  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  these  works  have 
proved  -.heir  intrinsic  value.  And  this  value — 
in  what  does  it  consist?  In  the  inspired  simpli- 
city of  a genius  which  expresses  in  harmony 
its  profound  faith  in  the  transcendent  mys- 
teries of  Religion.  This  i3  the  great  character- 
istic of  Perosi — his  simplicity  and  spontaneity. 
As  a well-known  Roman  maestro  di  cappella 
said  to  me,  ‘In  all  his  music,  Perosi  never 
assumes  the  toga.’  It  is  for  this  reason  perhaps 
that  some  critics  have  quarrelled  with  the 
instrumentation  of  the  ‘Nataie/  For  them  it  is 
not  pompous  enough,  or  not  intricate  enough, 
or  pehaps;  not  brassy  enough,  and  tney  are 
unable  to  understand  a measure  such  as  that 
for  instance,  which  introduces  the  prologue 
of  another  work  of  Perosi’s,  the  'Mosd/ 

Eut  even  these  have  to  confess  that  in  this 
way  the  author  admirably  attains  his  aim, 
which  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  graceful 
simplicity  and  appealing  poetry.  The  result  of 
this  orchestral  simplicity  is  a wonderful  back- 
ground to  the  vocal  parts,  in  which  parts  it  is 
that  Perosi’s  genius  finds  its  most  eloquent 
expression.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ‘Nataie/  which  procured  for  its  inter- 
preter, Signor  Maria  Battistini,  a tremendous 
ovation.  The  oratorio  is  in  Latin  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Incarnation  of  St.  Luke  is 
presented,  varied  by  the  liturgical  hymns  of 
the  Church.  So  in  the  first  part  of  the  work 
‘The  Annunciation/  the  dialogue  of  the  Angel 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  terminates  with  tne 


grand  chorus  of  the  Magnificat.  The  second 
part.  ‘The  Nativity/  has  the  narrative  inter- 
rupted by  the  chorus  of  the  ‘Greater  Antiphons* 
CO  Emmanuel,’  &c.).  After  the  recitative  of 
the  Birth,  follows  the  chorus  ‘Venite  adore- 
mus,  and  to  this  succeeds  the  marvellous 
interlude  of  tne  'Dusky  Night/  in  which  a 
delightful  pastoral  music  announces  the  epi- 
sode of  the  shepherds,  and  a magnificent 
‘Choir  of  Angels'  sings  the  ‘Gloria  in  Excelsis,' 
after  which,  with  a beautiful  lifting  rhythm, 
the  choir  of  shepherds,  sings  ‘Let  us  go  even 
unto  Bethlehem.,  There  follows  the  Christmas 
office  hymn  ‘Jesu,  Redemptor  Omnium/  and 
then  the  Te  Deuni)  and  then  a final  chorus, 
‘Jucundare,  filia  Sion — Gloria/ 

The  oratorio  ‘The  Resurrection/  which  was 
presented  at  the  Augusteo  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Month,  is  formed  on  the  same  plan;  and 
here  the  element  of  simplicity  is  even  more 
strikingly  evident  than  tne  ‘Nataie.’  Amidst  a 
choir  of  angelic  Alleluias,  the  recitative  com- 
mences the  narrative  of  the  Magdalen’s  arrival 
at  the  tomb,  and  her  discovery  there,  a great 
narrative  pronounced  with  that  finesse  and 

delicacy  which  so  entirely  characterise  Perosi’s 
works,  and  where  the  melody,  seeming  to  finish 
every  moment  returns  again  and  again  on  its 
delicate  way.  The  anguish  of  the  Magdalen 
is  admirably  illustrated  on  the  stringed  in- 

struments, and  to  the  apparition  of  two  angels 
succeeds  the  apparition  of  Christ  and  the 

magnificent  ‘Rabboni*  of  Mary,  a passage  so 
designed  and  executed  by  Perosi  that  we 

seem  to  have  the  actual  scene  before  our 
eyes.  A special  feature  is  the  Easter  sequence 
‘Victimae  Pasrhali,'  with  which  the  oratorio 
closes,  which  is  characteristic  for  the  perfect 
accord  of  text  and  music,  and  which  concludes 
with  a paean  of  triumph  in  which  orchestra 
and  choir  and  drums  and  bells  all  play  their 
part  in  a magnificent  Alleluia. 

The  performance  of  these  works  has  been 
the  event  of  the  month,  as  I have  said,  and 
although  ihe  execution  was  not  throughout  of 
equal  merit,  their  reception  has  been  pheno- 
menal. Not  only  has  their  production  re- 
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affirmed  the  reputation  of  their  composer  but 
it  has  also  served  to  destroy  a species  of  legend 
which  had  grown  up  in  Ronrn  that  none  but 
Ferosi  could  produce  the  works  of  Perosi. 
Instead,  Sig.  Bernardino  Molinari,  tne  conduc- 
tor in  ordinary  of  the  Augusteum,  has  himself 
gained  new  laurels  in  these  executions,  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  him,  the  convalescent 
state  of  the  author  not  permitting  him  to 
undertake  their  direction. 

I have  perhaps  written  unduly  concerning 
these  representations,  but  the  event  merited 
a somewhat  long  chronicle,  and  1 feel  sure 
that  readers  will  not  grudge  the  tribute  ren- 
dered to  one  whom  history  may  prove  to  be 
second  only  to  Palestrina.  Meanwhile — what 
a contrast  to  the  presentation  of  the  ‘Magdalen* 
of  which  I wrote  last  month! 

Leonard  Peyton — (Musical  Times). 


THE  NEW  CHOIRMASTER 
OF  THE  HARRISBURG  CATHEDRAL 


Mr.  J.  D.  Brodeur  formerly  choirmaster  of 

the  Cathedral  in  Spokane,  Washington,  and 
moie  recently  organist  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  accepted  the  position  of  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Brodeur  brings  to  his  new'  position  a 
wealth  of  experience  net  only  as  an  organist 
but  in  the  capacity  of  Choral  director  and 
composer  which  he  acquired  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  arc  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  Rome  he  was  associated  with  Filippo 
Capocei  the  late  organist  of  the  Church  of 
St.  .John  J.ateran  and  in  Paris  he  studied  with 
Ch.  M.  Widor  the  famous  French  oiganist. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bisnop 
McDevitt,  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg  has  been 
foremost  among  the  dioceses  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
and  decrees  governing  church  music  and  there 
has  been  a gradual  improvement  in  the 
musical  conditions  throughout  the  Diocese.  As 
a result  of  the  publication  of  a Black  List  of 


forbidden  Masses  and  Hymnals,  such  Masses 
as  Farmer  s Mercadante’s  Glorza’s  and  others 
of  like  conventional  and  irreligious  character 
are  being  shelved  in  favor  of  Masses  of  a more 
leligious  and  devotional  character  while  SL 
Basil's  Hymnal  has  been  officially  tabooed. 


PERSONALITIES 


DR.  NICHOLAS  J.  ELSENHEIMER,  the  well 

known  composer  of  church  music,  was  reared 
in  a good  Catholic  home.  His  father  was  a 
professional  musician,  his  only  brother  a 
priest;  when  a boy  he  served  mass,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  benefit  of  religious  training  by  a devout 
priest,  a pupil  of  the  great  catholic  historian: 
.Johannes  Janssen.  He  heard  splendid  rendi- 
tions of  mixed  and  male  choruses  in  our 
theatres.  He  had  studied  Latin  for  over  nine 
years,  and  giaduated  after  finishing  all  high 
school  courses  and  those  of  different  Univer- 
sities as  a Doctor  of  Law's.  He  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  28  years  and  has  earned 
a reputation  as  an  earnest,  high’y  gifted  com- 
p<  ser  and  pedagogue.  He  won  a prize  of  $1000 
in  an  international  contest  for  the  best 
Cantata  ter  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra;  the 
late  eminent  American  composer  MacDowell 
?nd  Frank  Vander  Stucken  were  the  judges. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  religious  music 
and  has  composed  a number  of  works  for 
church  service.  His  Mass  in  hon.  B.  M.  y.  was 
rendered  at  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Gregory  in  Cincinnati,  O.  in  1917  and  has 
met  with  real  success  as  a work  of  sterling 
merits. 

He  is  Professor  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Manhattanville,  New  York 
City.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  a religious 
hymn:  “Oh,  it  not  Zion  fair*  for  3 female 
voices,  violin-solo  and  piano  accompaniment 
which  is  dedicated  to  our  American  Cardinals. 
It  was  rendered  with  great  success  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  recently. 


REVIEWS 


CHURCH  MUSIC  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  FT.  WAYNE 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  J.  Alerding,  Bishop 

of  Ft.  Wayne  has  issued  an  attractive  booklet 
containing  the  Regulations  in  Church  Music 
and  IJsts  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy,  choir- 
masters and  organists.  The  pamphlet  is  divided 
in  sections  comprising  a letter  from  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  to  the  Clergy  (w'hich  is  a little 
masterpiece  in  itself;  terse,  forceful  and 
comprehensive);  and  a communication  ad- 


dressed to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  by  the  Diocesan 
Director  ot  Church  music  (which  outlines  tne 
reasons  for  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations 
and  which  calls  attention  to  abuses  that  ought 
to  be  eliminated  and  closes  with  some  helpful 
instruction  for  organist  and  all  interested  in 
church  music). 

Lists  of  acceptable  Masses  and  a “Black 
Inst”  of  Masses  and  Hymnals  are  given.  In- 
cluded among  the  forbidden  hymnals  are  the 
following:  “St.  Basil's”,  “Catholic  Youth’s” 
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“May  Chimes/’  all  of  Peter's  hymn  books, 
all  of  Marzo's  hymn  books,  and  all  of  Giorza's 
hymn  books. 

Wide  publicity  should  be  given  to  this  work 
for  it  will  prove  very  helpful  to  those  among 
the  clergy  and  the  organists  who  are  willing  to 
improve  conditions  but  who  do  not  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  Black  list  is  com- 
prehensive and  the  works  forbidden  in  this 
diocese  should  also  be  forbidden  in  every 
diocese  in  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon decency.  The  Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn, 
Diocesan  Director  of  Church  Music  for  the 
diocese,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Cath- 
olic, (not  only  those  interested  in  Church 
music)  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  church  musiq  and  his  courageous 
stand  in  condemning  works  that  have  been 
considered  (unfortunately)  as  typically  “Cath- 
olic” up  to  this  time. 


HYMNAL  (Voi.  I.) — A supplement  to  Music 

First  and  Second  year  (Catholic  Education 

Series)  Compiled  by  Justine  Ward. 

This  volume  of  hymns  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
music  and  who  are  using  the  exercises  in  sight 
reading  contained  in  the  First  and  Second 
Year  music  charts  issued  as  a part  of  the 
Catholic  Education  Series.  The  system  of 
numerals  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  work 
for  the  First  and  Second  Year  is  also  adopted 
here  and  to  good  purpose,  for  the  children  who 
have  absorbed  the  principles  involved  in  inter- 
val relationship  through  the  aid  of  numerals 
will  find  the  reading  of  hymns  simple  indeed. 

Gregorian  melodies  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hymnal  but  there  are  included 
seventy  English  Hymns.  The  melodies  of 
these  English  hymns  are  taken  from  sources 
which  (when  not  Gregorian)  admit  of  no  doubt 
as  to  their  artistic  value.  We  find  ancient 
carols,  traditional  folk  melodies  and  Bach 
chorales  utilized  in  connection  with  texts  that 
are  model  translations  of  the  hymns  of  tne 
Breviary  and  other  hymns  from  truly  Cathollo 
sources.  There  is  not  a modern  melody  in  the 
entire  volume.  Good  judgment  was  shown  in 
the  omission  of  hymns  tunes  which  resemble 
in  any  manner  the  mushy  secular  tunes  our 
children  have  unfortunately  become  accus- 
tomed to  through  the  use  of  the  St.  Basil  type 
of  Hymnal.  Til©  only  antidote  for  the  sensual 


hymn  tune  of  the  “May  Chimes”  type  and 
tunes  of  like  character  is  the  use  of  Gregorian 
Chant  and  melodies  of  a devotional  character. 
It  undoubtedly  required  much  courage  to  issue 
a book  of  this  kind  in  the  face  of  the  oppos- 
ition offered  by  many  to  the  introduction  of 
Chant  in  our  schools.  The  objection  offered 
usually  consist  in  the  reiteration  of  such  time 
worn  phrases  as  “Our  children  do  not  like 
the  'funereal'  character  of  the  Chant  and  we 
all  like  St.  Basil's  hymnal  because  the  tunes 
are  so  pleasing”  the  speakers  not  realizing 
that  the  tunes  in  this  and  like  hymnals  make 
their  appeal  to  the  sensual  ear  because  they 
were  written  expressly  and  originally  for 
secular  purposes  and  in  many  instances  are 
Hie  tunes  intended  for  ribald  street  songs. 

The  great  work  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Ward 
through  the  introduction  of  this  series  of  books 
which  not  only  will  eventually  serve  to  de- 
velop among  our  Catholic  children  a facility 
in  reading  music  at  sight  but  which  will  at 
the  same  time  inculcate  a love  for  the  true 
music  of  the  Church,  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  unless  a fondness  for  the  true  type 
of  Church  Music  is  developed  among  children 
in  the  earliest  school  days,  and  unless  a child 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  mel- 
odies of  the  Church  through  daily  reiteration 
we  can  hardly  look  for  an  improvement  in 
taste  among  our  people,  or  for  much  success 
of  a fundamental  character  in  the  movement 
for  the  reform  of  Church  Music.  What  Mrs. 
Ward  is  accomplishing  through  her  whole 
hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  children,  through  the  force  of  her 
example  and  the  example  given  by  her  class 
of  children  (who  demonstrate  so  effectually 
what  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  even 
the  smallest  child),  could  be  made  the  thesis 
of  a highly  eulogistic  article. 

To  return  to  the  hymnal  under  our  exam- 
ination it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  included 
in  the  Latin  section  will  be  found  music  for 
all  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  an 
index  conveniently  arranged  in  logical  order: 
Advent,  Christmas,  Lent  Palm  Sunday,  Holy 
week,  Easter  etc.  together  with  the  Mass  of 
the  Angels  including  the  Credo  (No.  III).  An 
important  feature  in  the  English  section  is  tne 
inclusion  of  the  Acts  of  Hope,  Faith  and  Love 
etc.  together  with  the  Lords  Prayer,  The 
Apostles’  Creed,  Confiteor,  and  Grace  before 
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and  after  meals,  arranged  to  Psalm  tones  or 
the  proper  Gregorian  melodies. 

The  Volume  is  published  by  the  Catholic 
Education  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OH,  IS  NOT  SION  FAIR— A Sacred  song  for 

three  part  chorus  of  women,  with  Piano 
accompaniment  (violin  obbligato)  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Elsenheimer.  Published  by  Luck- 
hardt  and  Beider,  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City.  (Price  25c). 

While  not  strictly  a composition  intended 
for  church  use  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  most 
talented  Catholic  composers  has  in  this  vvoik 
given  our  Convents  and  Academies  something 
that  is  especially  appropriate  for  Commence- 
ment exercises  and  a composition  that  gives 
ample  testimony  of  the  high  musicianship  and 
varied  talents  of  the  author. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  most  of  our 
Convents  and  Academies  are  characterized 
by  musical  compositions  that  are  anything 
but  a criterion  of  the  standard  that  obtains 
in  the  other  branches  taught  in  these  schools. 
There  is  need  of  improvement  in  taste  in  this 
secular  branch  of  music  as  well  as  in  sacred 
music  (judging  from  the  programs  where  we 
find  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  and  the  2nd 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  still  among  the  “feat- 
ures”). Dr.  Elsenheimer  has  here  contributed 
a composition  especially  available  for  Com- 
mencements which  would  add  lustre  to  any 
program. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  “Our  American 
Cardinals”  and  is  issued  in  octave  form. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 

The  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  St. 

Gregory  is  preparing  a list  of  music  which  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a white  list  of  Acceptable 
music  fo,*  the  use  of  the  members  of  tne 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America.  Publishers 
who  wish  to  have  their  works  represented  on 
this  list  are  asked  to  forward  two  copies  of 
each  composition  they  would  like  to  have 
included  in  this  list  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
forward  copies  to  the  members  of  the  music 
Committee. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  White  list  of  tne 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  as  the  representative 


list  of  compositions  acceptable  for  use  in  every 
Diocese  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible  and  the  selection  will  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  Nationalistic 
influences  or  without  reference  to  any  previous 
list  issued  by  Dioceses  or  private  individuals. 
Every  composition  will  be  judged  solely  on 
its  merits  from  a liturgical  and  an  artistic 
point  of  view. 

Compositions  will  include  Motets  Masses, 
Offertories,  Hymnals  and  all  books  intended 
for  use  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  organists  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  continued  violations  of 
all  church  law  and  decency  by  refusing  to 
play  music  which  is  not  “free  from  reminis- 
cences of  motifs  adopted  in  the  theatres?” 

Let  us  take  one  abuse  at  the  time,  and,  first 
of  all,  exclude  the  so-called  “Bridal  March 
from  Lohengrin”  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  “Bedroom  March.”  Many  falsely  imagine 
it  to  be  really  and  truly  the  music  used  at 
Lohengrin’s  wedding. 

The  delightful  and  appropriate  “peep”  we 
get  at  the  music  of  the  actual  ceremony 
(End  of  Act  11)  is  in  strictest  contrast  to 
this  modern  customary  “march”  although  all 
music  from  opera  is  surely  forbidden  seeing 
that  it  was  in  this  form  of  art  that  modern 
music  had  its  birth  whilst  the  Chant  is  the 
child,  the  creature  of  Mother  Church. 

I know  several  organists  who  have  con- 
scientiously fought  this  secularizing  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony  and  have  won  their 
point. 

Could  we  not  get  some  of  our  living  com- 
posers to  write  a real  “Wedding  Suite”  or 
four  or  five  pieces  in  the  true  church  style 
and  call  upon  “Dame  Fashion”  to  popularize  it? 

New  York  City.  G.  C. 


Among  the  letters  received  by  the  editor 

on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  church  music, 
one  received  from  a young  singer  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  who  had  formerly  ueen  connected 
with  a choir  which  had  observed  the  liturgical 
prescriptions,  and  who  was  later  a member 
of  a mixed  choir,  deserves  to  be  quoted.  The 
young  man  writes: 

“I  have  resigned  my  position  as  soloist  at 

the  Church  of...... I have  become  sick  and 

tired  of  singing  Alma  Redemptoris  to  tne  tune 
of  “Happy  Days”  also  the  “Ave  Maria  Stella'’ 
to  the  music  of  the  duet  from  La  Boheme, 
“Ah,  Mimi”  and  other  atrocities  of  like  char- 
acter. The  sextette  from  “Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor”  is  frequently  sung  *o  the  text  of  “Tantuin 
Ergo”  and  the  “war  horse”  is  Verdi's  music 
from  “Attila”  set  to  the  text  “Jesu  Dei  Vivi”. 
Of  course  you  know  that  the  masses  are  stiil 
the  “old  timers,”  Haydn;  Mozart’s  12th.,  Mer- 
cadante  and  the  other  operatic  favorites.” 


The  conditions  described  by  our  correspond- 
ent are,  unhappily,  not  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular section  of  the  country.  We  can  still  hear 


not  only  in  the  churches  of  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country  but  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West  the  same  old  strains  from  Mozart, 
Mercadante  Haydn  and  their  poor  imitators. 
And  we  still  hear  the  excuse  offered:  ‘‘This 
is  the  kind  of  music  our  people  like;  they 
won't  attend  High  Mass  if  your  doleful  litur- 
gical music  and  Chant  are  sung.” 

In  contradiction  of  tnis  statement  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  those  churches  where  litur- 
gical choirs  have  been  maintained  under  the 
d'recUon  of  competent  choirmasters  and 
where  true  Sacred  music  has  been  rendered 
there  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the 
attendance,  and  the  congregation  has  in  every 
instance  accorded  full  praise  to  the  efforts  of 
the  organist  or  choirmaster  in  cnarge.  The 
proof  of  this  can  be  offered  In  a number  of 
instances  in  Philadelphia  where  there  are  at 
least  four  or  five  fine  choirs  composed  of  boys 
and  men.  Ed.)* 


PROGRAMMES 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

SACRED  HEART  CHURCH 

A.  Bartschmid,  F.  A.  G.  O.,  Official  Organist; 
J.  A.  Fehring,  Guest  Conductor;  B.  J.  Zollner, 
General  Conductor;  United  Choir,  seventy 
voices. 

Program 

Asperges  - E.  Bottigliero  — Third  Concert 
Fantasia  - O’Dienel  — Andante  - W.  Goldner. 
A.  Bartschmid 

Praise  Ye  Him  - Caesar  Franck 

Choir  of  boys  and  men 
Choral  Fantasia  - O.  Ravanello  — Meditation — 
Elegy  1st  Suite  - Felix  Sorowski  — Finale 
— 2nd  Sonata  - Felix  Borowski 
A.  Bartschmid 
O bone  Jesu  - Palestrina 

Male  Voices 

Adagio  Sonata  in  E Minor  - J.  A.  Rodgers  — 
Toccata  - Aloys  Claussman  — Christmas  in 
Sicily  P.  A.  Yon  — Finale — 2nd  Svmphonia 

- C.  M.  Wldor 

A.  Bartschmid 

Panis  Angelicus  - Caesar  Franck  — Tantum 
Ergo  - Bartschmid. 

The  organ  was  rebuilt  by  M.  P.  Moller,  who 
added  ten  stops  to  the  original  twenty-five 


and  replaced  the  tracker  action  with  an  electro- 
pneumatic making  tne  organ  a three-manual. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Golden  Jubilee  of  Mother  Provincial  M.  Petra 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  Motherhouse 
Sancta  Maria  in  Ripa — So.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pontifical  High  Mass  by  His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Glennon 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis 

Ecce  Sacerdos,  3 pt.  - Griesbacher  — Pro- 
prium:  In  medio  ecclesiae  - Vatican  Chant 
— Mass:  Assumpta  est,  4 pt.  - Haller  — 
Offert.  Motet:  Jubilate  Deo,  4 pt.  - Singen- 
berger. 

Benediction: 

Panis  Angelicus,  4 pt.  - Palestrina  — Tantum 
Ergo.  3 pt.  - Griesbacher  — Te  Deum. 

Sr.  M.  Augustine,  Organist  and  Director  of 
the  Choir.  Choir  consisted  of  Sisters  pro- 
fessed, novices  and  postulants. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

With  impressive  ceremony  the  funeral  of 
Bishop  Francis  Silas  Chatard,  of  the  Indian- 
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apolis  diocese  was  held  in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
catnedral,  14th  and  Meridian  Sts. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Charirand,  bishop  of 
Indianapolis,  celebrated  the  pontifical  requiem 
high  mass.  The  absolutions  were  given  by 
Archbishop  Moeller  and  Bishops  O’Donaghue. 
Alerding,  Hartey  and  Farrelly. 

The  music,  by  the  regular  male  choir  of  tiie 
cathedral,  consisted  of  the  requiem  mass  and 
the  final  absolutions. 

The  mass  sung  was  the  famous  requiem  mass 
for  three  male  voices,  composed  by  Monsi- 
gnore  Lorenzo  Perosi,  director  of  music  at  the 
Vatican  in  Rome.  This  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  classical  and  beautiful  compos 
tions  in  sacred  music.  It  was  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  this  composition  in  Indiana,  the  score 
having  been  procured  only  recently  from 
Milan,  Italy. 

The  chant  for  the  final  absolutions  was  sung 
in  the  original  Gregorian  according  to  the 
liturgy  in  the  pontificale  Romanum,  which  is 
sung  only  on  the  death  of  bishops,  archbishops, 
cardinals,  popes,  princes  and  sovereign  po- 
tentates. The  Rev.  Vincent  Wagner,  O.  S.  B., 
former  professor  of  Gregorian  music  at  St. 
Meinrad’s  abbey,  played  the  organ  accompa- 
niments for  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Sergeant  Elmer  A.  Steffen  directed  the  music 
and  the  following  soloists  assisted:  Harry  K. 
Calland,  George  A.  Smith,  Humbert  P.  Paga- 
ni,  C.  A.  O’Connor  Thomas  A.  Nealis  and 
Edward  LaShelle.  The  organist  was  Miss 
Frances  B Spencer. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 

The  following  musical  programs  were  ren- 
dered during  the  5 days’  period  of  Cardinal 
Farley’s  obsequies: 

Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday — Vespers,  sung 
entirely  in  plain  Chant  by  the  Choir. 

Monday  evening — Matins  and  Lauds  — Plain 
Chant  sung  by  the  Seminarians  and  Priests. 
Requiem  Mass — Attended  by  the  school  chil- 
dren— Plain  Chant. 

Requiem  Mass — Attended  by  the  Religious  of 
the  Archdiocese  — Plain  Chant. 

Solemn  Requiem  Mass — Tuesday  September  24. 

On  this  occasion  the  Complete  Requiem 
Mass  for  six  and  8 part  chorus,  written  by 
Cav.  Salvatore  Gallotti,  the  Choirmaster  of  the 


Milan  Cathedral,  was  rendered  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tractus  which  was 
sung  in  plain  chant. 

The  absolutions  were  also  rendered  in 
Gregorian  Chant. 

A wmrd  regarding  this  remarkable  work  of 
Cavalier  Gallotti’s  may  not  be  out  of  place: 
Its  publication  by  the  Schirmer  press  in  New 
York  was  the  subject  of  much  favorable 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  cognoscenti.  The 
work  was  recognized  as  a type  of  true  modern 
liturgical  composition  which  retained  all  the 
finest  characteristics  of  the  Palestrinian 
school  and  combined  with  this  the  modern 
harmonic  elements.  The  result  is  a real 
masterpiece  of  scholarly  writing  and  a work 
in  which  the  inspirational  element  is  not 
lacking. 

The  rendition  of  this  exceedingly  difficult 
composition  by  the  choristers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacques  C.  lingerer,  resulted  in  a 
triumph  for  the  eminent  choirmaster  and 
redounded  to  the  credit  of  all  those  who  took 
part  in  the  musical  program. 


A RELIC  OF  THE  “OLD  DAYS” 

On  the  occasion  of  the.  celebration  of  tne 
Patronal  feast  of  a certain  Cathedral  in  a 
certain  middle  western  city  tne  following 
musical  program  was  rendered  by  a choir  of 
mixed  voices  under  the  direction  of  a certain 
Professor.  The  inclusion  of  this  program  in 
these  columns  is  justified  since  it  effectively 
contrasts  with  the  programs  generally  given 
in  the  Cathedrals  were  the  regulations  of  the 
late  Pope  Pius  X are  at  least  decently  ob- 
served. The  account  here  reproduced  is  from 
a local  Catholic  paper: 

“The  musical  program  at  the  Cathedral  was 
effectively  rendered  by  a large  choir  under  the^ 

direction  of  Prof with  the  “Credo"  and 

“Kyrie"  from  Von  Weber  — “Gloria"  and 
“Agnus  Dei"  from  Marzo’s  Solennelle  — 
“Eenedictus"  and  “Sanctus"  from  Mozart's 
Twelfth. 

The  OfTertory  “O  Salutaris"  by  Donizetti 

was  sung  by  Miss and  Mr The 

“Agnus  Dei"  was  sung  by  Misses and 

Mr For  the  “Benedictus"  the  singers 

were  Mrs Miss and  Messrs 


It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  music 
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mentioned  above  has  been  condemned  by  the 
music  commissions  in  many  dioceses  through- 
out the  country  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Black  List”  included  in  the  Music  Regula- 
tions of  other  Dioceses. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Under  the  patronage  of  Hie  Grace  The  Arcn- 
biehop  of  Philadelphia,  a course  in  Primary 
Methods  of  Teaching  Music  will  be  given  in 
November  at  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus  by  competent  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Justine  Ward. 

A large  class  has  already  been  enrolled  and 
the  course  promises  to  awaken  great  interest 
among  the  religious  teaching  orders  in  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Ward  will  bring  her  class  of  talented 
pupils  from  New  York  to  give  a practical 
demonstration  during  the  first  week  of  tne 
course. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  introduction 
of  the  Catholic  Education  Method  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Rochester  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg and  in  other  localities,  while  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Mesdames  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Manhattanville  has  served  as  a great 
object  lesson  to  all  privileged  to  attend  the 
classes  there  or  hear  the  singing  by  the 
children  and  the  community. 


DR.  HAROLD  BECKET  GIBBS  ACCEPTS 
NEW  YORK  POSITION 


The  Rt.  Reverend  Monsignor  W.  I.  Guinan 

has  recently  engaged  Dr.  Harold  Becket  Gibbs 
(formerly  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music)  to  direct  a Schola  Cantorum  in  his 
parish  from  which  will  be  drawn  the  regular 
choir  for  the  beautiful  new  Gothic  Church 
which  is  fast  approaching  completion. 

Already  nearly  50  boys  (ages  from  7 to  10) 
end  men  have  joined,  whilst  the  official  choir 
will  consist  of  20  boys  and  15  men.  During 
the  first  year  the  Chant  will  be  exclusively 
used,  and  will  of  course  always  form  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  polyphonic  and 
modern  structures  will  be  erected. 

Vocal  culture  will  occupy  all  the  available 
time  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  the  first 
results  will  be  observed  at  the  midnight  Mass 
at  Christmas.  The  boys  meet  every  day  for 
one  hour’s  instruction  whilst  the  men  meet 
three  times  a week,  receiving  one  and  one-half 
hour’s  training. 


A complete  set  of  Graduals  and  Antiphon- 
aries  has  been  purchased  but  it  is  not 
expected  to  do  more  than  master  the  intricacies 
of  the  former  during  the  first  year. 

The  repertoire  of  figured  music  will  be 
carefully  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  contained  in  the  “Motu  Proprio” 
wnich  has  been  reprinted  in  these  columns. 

Dr.  Gibbs  has  also  been  engaged  to  overlook 
the  Sacred  music  of  the  thirteen  communities 
of  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
vicariate  of  N^w  York,  which  will  take  him 
to  Boston,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Rochester 
and  other  cities,  where  the  Gregorian  chant 
is  exclusively  used  for  all  religious  purposes. 


BONNET  TO  CROSS  THE  U.  S. 


Joseph  Bonnet’s  transcontinental  tour  of 

organ  concerts  is  assuming  splendid  propor- 
tions, and  will  keep  this  great  artist  busy 
throughout  the  season.  Among  the  principal 
engagements  Mr.  Bonnet  will  appear  as  soloist 
for  two  concerts  writh  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  play  an  important  work 
for  organ  and  orchestra.  He  has  been  re- 
engaged for  another  appearance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  will  play  at  a large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities. 

His  tour  will  be  divided  so  that  he  will 
make  his  third  Canadian  tour  and  visit  the 
eastern  states  during  September,  October, 
November  and  December.  He  will  go  to  the 
middle  west  in  January  and  February,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  March  and  the 
southern  states  in  April.  The  month  of  May 
will  be  devoted  to  solo  appearances  at  the 
festivals. 

Mr.  Bonnets  programs,  in  addition  to  his 
repertoire  of  the  organ  classics,  will  contain 
one  devoted  to  the  organ  music  of  the  allies 
engaged  in  the  great  war,  and  another  illus- 
trative of  the  development  of  organ  music 
in  France.  Other  programs  will  contain  selec- 
tions from  the  five  volumes  of  historical  organ 
music,  of  which  the  first  two  books  are 
already  published,  the  third  to  appear  in  a few 
days  and  the  remaining  twro  in  a short,  time. 

The  widespread  demand  for  Bonnet  this 
season  show's  the  influence  and  magnetism 
which  has  given  him  a hold  on  the  public,  w'ho 
now  desire  his  wonderful  art  and  virtuosity 
to  be  repeatedly  heard. 

’ (Diapason). 
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All  Soles,  Offertory  Pieces,  etc.,  by  Loesch, 

HARRISBURG  DIOCESE | Lejeal,  Panofka,  Pecher,  and  Ferber. 


Music  that  is  Contrary  to  the  “Motu  Proprio” 
of  Pope  Pius  X,  because  unliturgical  in  every 
respect  and  inartistic  from  a mus'eal  stand- 
point. 

The  fo’lowing  compositions  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  repertoire  of  every  Catholic 
choir: 

THE  BLACK  LIST 

Music  condemned  and  forbidden 

Motets  and  Offertory  Pieces: 

Regina  Coeli  by  Giorza  — All  compositions  by 
P.  Giorza  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
repertoire  of  the  Catholic  choirs.  The  com- 
poser wrote  any  number  of  “Burets."  He 
did  not  change  his  style  one  iota  when  ne 
put  sacred  words  to  these  utterly  secular 
melodies.  The  worst  example  of  this 
“Ballet"  style  in  church  is  the  setting  of  the 
“Regina  Coeli"  which,  sad  to  relate,  is  still 
sung  in  many  of  our  churches. 

Jesu  dei  Vivi  by  G.  Verdi  — is  taken  from 
the  opera  “Attila."  This  number  is  another 
favorite  in  Catholic  choirs  and  allows  tne 
singers  to  show  their  vocal  dexterity  and 
high  notes  to  advantage.  Verdi  did  not  write 
this  for  the  use  in  the  church,  but  for  one 
of  his  operas.  He  would  have  been  the  first 
to  obiect  to  its  use  in  its  present  form, 
since  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  appropriate. 
Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater.  — All  of  Rossini’s 
compositions,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Catholic  choir.  Tnese  works  are  unchurchly 
and  unliturgical,  to  say  the  least.  The 
“Stabat  Mater"  is  most  objectionable. 

ALL  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPOSITIONS 
ARE  CONDEMNED  AS  UNCHURCHLY 
AND  CONVENTIONAL: 

Luzzi’s  Ave  Marla  — unliturgical  throughout. 
Millard’s  Ave  Maria  — unliturgical  throughout. 
RoSewig’s  Ave  Maria  — unliturgical  through- 
out. 

All  Compositions  by  Lambillotte,  particularly 
the  “Tantum  Ergo." 

All  Arrangements  of  Operatic  Melodies,  such 
as  Mascagni’s  "Ave  Maria,"  Wagner’s 
“Veni  Creator"  (the  Swan  Song). 

All  Compositions  by  Meyerbeer. 

The  Sextette  from  “Lucia  di  Lammermor,” 
arranged  as  a “Tantum  Ergo." 

“Salve  Regina,”  by  C.  Henshaw  Dana. 

“Ave  Maria,”  Bach-Gounod. 

“Salve  Regina,"  arranged  from  Wagner’s 
“Tannhaeuser"  by  Kiehl. 

“Ave  Maria,”  by  Verdi  (from  the  opera 
“Othello"). 

Bordese’s  Compositions,  (in  their  entirety). 

All  the  Masses  by  Battmann. 

All  the  Masses  by  Wiegand. 

All  Solos,  Duets  and  Offertory  Pieces,  etc.k  by 
J.  Wiegand. 


Requiem  Masses  and  Vespers:  (etc.) 

All  Vespers  by  Giorza,  Marzo,  Aldega,  Corini, 
Mercadante,  RoSewig. 

All  Psalms,  by  Capocci,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Brizzi, 
Cerruti,  Lejeal,  Moderati,  Wiegand,  Zinga- 
relli — are  condemned  by  the  “Motu  Proprio." 

Ohnewald’s  Requiem  Mass,  Contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  “Motu  Proprio";  The  setting 
commonly  used  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  choir-loft.  It  is  cheap  and  trivial. 

Cherubini's  Requiem  Mass,  for  concert  pur- 
poses; unliturgical. 

Mozart’s  Requiem  Mass,  for  concert  purposes. 

Monestal  Requiem  Mass,  unliturgical  in  style. 


Condemned  Hymn  Books  and  Collections: 

The  use  of  which  is  a reflection  on  the  in- 
telligence and  taste  of  our  Catholic  people, 
and  the  direct  cause  of  deterioration  of  taste 
and  warping  of  good  judgment. 

St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  — This  hymnal,  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Society  of  St.  Gre- 
gory of  America  and  which  is  most  objec- 
tionable, so  far  as  its  liturgical,  literary 
and  artistic  value  is  concerned,  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  r.ny  school  or  church. 

Cantica  Puerorum,  by  Eduardo  Marzo;  un- 
lilurgical  in  character. 

Corona  Laudis,  by  E.  Marzo;  unliturgical  in 
character. 

Laus  et  Preces,  by  E.  Marzo;  unliturgical  in 
character. 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book,  (pub.  by  Ditson); 
unliturgical  in  character. 

Concentus  Sacri,  (pub.  by  Ditson);  unliturgical 
in  character. 

May  Chimes,  (pub.  by  Ditson);  unliturgical 
in  character. 

Peter’s  Class  Book,  (pub.  by  Ditson);  unlitur- 
gical in  character. 

Peter’s  Catholic  Harmonist,  (pub.  by  Ditson); 
unliturgical  in  character. 

Peter’s  Catholic  Harp,  (pub.  by  Ditson);  un- 
Uturgical  in  character. 

Peter’s  Sodality  Hymn  Book  (pub.  by  Ditson); 
unliturgical  in  character. 

Sunday  School  Hymn  Book,  (pub.  by  Ditson); 
unliturgical  in  character. 

A.  Werner’s  Collection  of  Seven  Pieces,  un- 
liturgical in  character. 

Wreath  of  Mary,  (pub.  by  Ditson);  unliturgical 
in  character. 

P.  Giorza,  Catholic  Choir  Book  for  two  voices, 
(Published  by  G.  Schirmer) ; undevotional 
and  unliturgical. 

P.  Giorza  — Salve — Vol.  I.  - undevotional  and 
unliturgical. 

P.  Giorza  — Gloria — Vol.  II.  - undevotional  and 
unliturgical. 

P.  Giorza  — Laus  Deo — Vol.  III.  - undevotional 
and  unliturgical. 

Collection  for  Sodalists,  (published  by  A.  H. 

RoSewig). 
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CHURCH  MUSIC  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  DIOCESE  OF  FORT  WAYNE 

To  the  Clergy,  Secular  and  Regular;  to  the  Superiors  of  Religious  Commu- 
nities and  Educational  Institutions;  to  the  Organists  and  Directors  of 
Music  of  the  Diocese: 


A Catholic  in  the  theatre  gives  his 
attention  to  the  stage.  A Catholic  in  the 
Church  gives  his  attention  to  the  altar. 
The  stage  caters  to  the  tastes  of  the 
audience  to  amuse,  to  entertain  and  to 
instruct  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
altar  offers  the  unbloody  continuance 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer, 
on  the  cross  and  in  its  tabernacle  gives 
a home  to  the  Eucharistic  Christ.  The 
music  of  the  stage  charms  the  audience 
with  its  melodies,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  of  the  greatest  variety  to  suit  a 
great  variety  of  tastes.  The  music  in 
the  church  uplifts  the  soul  into  com- 
munion with  the  supernatural,  with 
God.  Church  music  must  assist  the 
Christian  in  his  devotions.  If  it  fail  in 
this,  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  church.  If 
it  distract  rather  than  assist  devotion, 
it  must  be  banished  from  the  church, 
for  as  such  it  belongs  to  the  stage. 

Pope  Pius  X,  of  immortal  memory,  in 
his  Motu  Proprio  on  church  music,  has 
given  explicit  directions  how  to  make 
the  music  in  our  churches  real  church 
music.  These  directions  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  pamphlet,  whose 
author  is  our  expert  Diocesan  Director 
of  Church  Music,  the  Reverend  Simon 
M.  Yenn. 

These  rules  must  be  obeyed  by  all 
the  Clergy,  Secular  and  Regular,  the 
Superiors  of  Religious  Communities  and 
Educational  Institutions,  the  Organists 
and  the  Directors  of  Music  of  the  Dio- 
cese, for  they  are  published  with  the 
approval  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop.  Father  Yenn  is  anxious,  when 
called  upon  and  when  it  is  possible,  to 
assist  every  honest  effort  to  reform  our 
church  music  in  harmony  with  Pone 
Pius  X’s  Motu  Proprio,  which  has  the 
fullest  approval  of  the  present  Pope, 
Benedict  XV. 

Devotedly  in  Christ, 

* HERMAN  J.  ALERDING, 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  5,  1918. 


COMMUNICATION  ADDRE8SED  TO  THE 

RT.  REV.  BISHOP  BY  THE  DIOCESAN 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Your  Lordship: 

The  Reform  in  Church  Music  inaugurated 
by  the  late  Pope  Pius  X,  of  saintly  memory, 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  illustrious 
Pontiff,  of  such  importance  and  necessity  for 
the  good  of  religion,  that  it  received  his 
attention  almost  immediately  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chair  of  Peter.  In  the  introductory 
remarks  of  the  Motu  Proprio  on  this  subject 
he  styles  the  care  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting the  decorum  of  the  House  of  God 
a leading  one  not  only  for  the  Pope,  but  for 
every  local  church.  And  after  classing  the 
abuses  in  sacred  chant  and  music  among  those 
which,  tending  to  disturb  or  diminish  tne  piety 
and  devotion  of  the  faithful  giving  reasonable 
cause  for  disgust  or  scandal,  and  directly 
offending  the  decorum  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacred  functions,  are  unworthy  of  the  House 
of  Prayer,  he  adds:  “We  consider  it  Our  first 
duty,  without  further  delay,  to  raise  Our  voice 
at  once  in  reproof  and  condemnation  of  all 
that  is  seen  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
light  ride  above  indicated,  in  the  functions 
of  public  worship  and  in  the  performance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  offices/’  The  introduction 
closes  with  this  strong  sentence:  “We  do, 
therefore,  publish,  motu  proprio  and  with 
certain  knowledge  Our  present  instruction  to 
which,  as  to  a juridical  code  of  sacred  music. 
We  will  with  the  fulness  of  Our  Apostolic 
Authority  that  the  force  of  law  be  given,  and 
We  do  by  Our  present  handwriting  impose  its 
scrupulous  observance  on  all/' 

Our  present  Holy  Father,  Benedict  XV,  is 
no  less  solicitous  for  the  exact  observance  of 
the  Motu  Proprio  and  the  welfare  of  the  cause. 
In  spite  of  his  trying  circumstances  he  has, 
both  in  word  and  in  deed,  given  signal  proof 
of  this  solicitude  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Now,  the  reform  movement  in  church  music 
is  one  of  those  undertakings  which  are  not 
accomplished  in  a day  or  even  in  a year.  And, 
be  it  remembered  Pius  X was  well  aware  of 
this  fact  by  reason  of  his  deep  knowledge  and 
wide  experience  in  musical  matters.  It  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had 
underestimated  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  which 
he  felt  obliged  to  enjoin  with  the  fulness  of 
his  Apostolic  Authority.  That  he  acted  “with 
certain  knowledge”  is  evident  from  his  own 
words:  “Today  Our  attention  is  directed  to 
one  of  the  most  common  among  them 
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(abuses),  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate, 
etc.”  Deeply  rooted  habits  require  a long  time 
before  they  are  eradicated.  Progress  is  made 
only  by  degrees — a little  at  a time — and  that 
solely  when  constant,  unrelenting  efforts  are 
made  to  overcome  the  force  of  habit. 

The  reform  movement  in  church  music  an- 
tagonizes wide-spread  abuses  of  long  standing; 
it  concerns  not  one  individual,  but  a vast 
number;  it  involves  various  classes  of  people 
whose  co-operation  (from  the  Bishop  down  to 
the  school-boy)  is  indispensable  for  success: 
it  requires  manifold  previous  instruction  and 
training  in  the  seminarian,  in  the  child  at 
school,  in  the  choirmaster,  in  the  singers 
whether  of  the  choir-loft  or  the  body  of  the 
church;  it  encounters  difficulties  of  diverse 
binds  in  different  localities:  in  a word, — it  in- 
cludes numberless  things  and  demands  a vast 
amount  of  preparation. 

To  expect  a sudden  tvasformation  under 
these  circumstances  would  surely  be  the  height 
of  folly!  Such  world-wide  reforms  require  a 
generation:  to  say  the  very  least.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  lapse  into  inert  indifference  with  the 
fond  hope  that  the  Motu  Proprio  will  not  lie 
enforced. — just  because  it  presents  difficulties, 
— is  nothing  shoitof  puerile  cowardice!  Where 
there  is  a will,  there’s  a way.  And  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  world  has  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  the  enac  tments  cf  Pius  X,  and  that  nothing 
is  actuary  being  accomplished, — just  because 
“the  sacrilege  cf  the  organ-loft,"  as  one  of 
our  American  B'shops  aptly  C3lls  it,  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  in  some  place? — betrays  a 
dense,  though  perhaps  pardonable,  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs!  Tnis  matter  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  a series  of  articles 
which  I wrote  year  for  the  "Catholic 

Choirmaster."  Without  presuming  to  exploit 
the  merits  of  those  articles,  I believe  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject  and 
will  justify  the  assertion  that,  while  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  under  adverse 
circumstances,  our  main  difficulties  will  ere 
long  take  care  of  themselves.  The  movement 
is  steadily  progressing  and  spreading  to  new 
localities.  New  accessions  are  being  constantly 
made  to  the  number  working  in  this  field  with 
systematic  and  energetic  "push.”  If  any  proof 
is  needed  that  these  new  accessions  are  not 
confined  merely  to  individuals  or  single 
parishes,  but  include  whole  dioceses  as  well, 
I have  only  to  allude  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  and  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg.  I dare 
say,  nowhere  were  difficulties  of  a more 
radical  and  formidable  kind  to  be  encountered 
than  in  these  dioceses.  But  they  were  not  great 
enough  to  deter  the  two  zealous  Prelates,  bent 
on  ousting  scandalous  performances  from 
their  churches  and  spreading  an  atmosphere 
of  prayerful  devotion,  from  taking  up  the  work 
with  singular  intrepidity  and  thoroughness 
only  last  year.  (To  be  continued). 
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by  Robert  Antcliffe 


(Second 

MONG  musicians  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  different  degrees  and 
slightly  different  directions  are  some 
who  happen  to  be  Catholics;  and  a few 
of  them  very  good  and  pious  Catholics. 
On  the  ether  hand  there  are  many  who 
before  all  else  are  Catholics ; whose 
chief  eminence  even  among  the  world 
of  every  day  folk  is  their  fidelity  and 
love  of  Mother  Church,  who  happen  to 
be  musicians;  and  some  of  these  very 
talented  and  very  successful  musicians. 
It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  Francois 
Clement  Theodore  Dubois  belongs.  He 
is  essentially  and  in  every  respect  a 
Church  musician,  his  few  attempts  at 
secular  composition  bearing  somewhat 
the  same  aspect  to  his  work  as  a whole 
as  the  annual  trips  to  Belgium  or 
France  of  the  prewar  Briton  bore  to 
his  daily  life  of  business  and  domestic 
felicity. 

Equally  he  is  essentially  a French- 
man. We  do  not  always  find  the  evanes- 
ence  of  the  story-book  Frenchman  in 
his  music,  that  brightness  of  character 
which  so  often  has  brought  the  charge 
of  frivolity  against  his  countryman. 
Nevertheless  there  is  sufficient  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  that  nation  to  stamp  him  very 
definitely  as  a compatriot  of  Gounod 
and  Saint-Saens ; and  with  both  of  them 
he  has  much  in  common.  Great  age  has 
not  prevented  great  activity  with  any 
of  them,  and,  now  in  his  eighty-second 
year  Dubois  is  still  almost  as  active  as 
ever.  But  unlike  these  two  his  chief 


Article) 

success  has  been  in  sacred  music  his 
few  operas  being  quite  minor  matters. 

Loyalty  to  Church  and  Fatherland 
has  characterised  his  compositions 
apart  from  those  actually  for  use  in 
Church.  “Notre  Dame  de  la  Mer”  for 
women’s  voices  (Soli  and  chorus)  and 
orchestra  is  described  as  a Symr’ 
Francaise,  while  “Notre  Dame  Lt 
Bapteme  de  Clovis”  is  a setting  for 
tenor  and  baritone  soli  and  chorus 
for  the  Ode  to  France  written  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  He  has  also  a setting  of  the 
Seven  Words  not  unrelated  to  the 
setting  by  Haydn  and  also  to  that 
vastly  different  work  “the  Beatitudes” 
of  Cesar  Franck.  Like  much  French 
choral  music  the  choruses  are  written 
without  any  alto  or  contralto  part  for 
Soprano  tenor  and  bass  only.  ‘ The 
Seven  Words”  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  his  general  compositions  as  it  is  one 
cf  his  largest,  though  it  was  written  as 
much  as  fifty  years  ago,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been 
with  the  Prix  de  Rome.  His  acceptance 
of  the  musical  directorship  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Clothilde  at  that  time  was 
not,  as  with  so  many  of  the  Rome 
prize  winners  merely  a stop-gap  till 
secular  work  should  come  his  way,  but 
the  beginning  of  a great  career  as  a 
church  organist.  Ten  years  after  his 
appointment  to  St.  Clothilde  he  received 
a similar  appointment  to  the  Madeleine 
where  Saint-Saens  was  organist,  suc- 
ceeding that  master  a few  years  later. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  produced  and 
won  a competition  with  another  ora- 
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torio  “Paradis  perdu”  which  was  again 
a popular  success.  These  with  his  few 
operatic  attempts  and  a number  of 
orchestral  and  pianoforte  pieces  which 
have  been  played  at  public  concerts  are 
all  that  are  mentioned  with  any 
attempt  at  appreciation  or  criticism  in 
the  dictionaries. 

One  of  the  strongest  criticisms  level- 
led against  Dubois  is  his  lack  of  inde- 
pendence and  originality.  This  is  an 
easy  criticism  with  regard  to  a com- 
poser of  church  music  and  especially 
against  one  whose  aims  have  been  as 
practical  as  those  of  Dubois.  Between 
this  standard  of  criticism  and  that 
which  denies  the  right  of  the  church 
composer  to  any  originality  or  inde- 
pendence there  is  a happy  medium 
which  he  has  generally  maintained. 

His  many  masses  and  almost  in- 
numerable motets,  (he  has  made  at 
least  ten  different  settings  of  Ave 
Verum,  three  of  Ecce  Panis,  three  of 
Panis  Angelicus,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  himself  knows  how  many  times  he 
has  set  O Salutaris  and  Tantum  Ergo) 
all  these  are  marked  by  effectivness 
and  devotion,  qualities  of  far  greater 
importance  than  those  which  are  more 
“striking.” 

Not  that  all  his  music  is  perfect  in 
its  liturgical  aspect,  for  there  have 
been  times  when  he  has  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  of  mere  art,  or  of  “art 
for  art’s  sake,”  and  other  times  when 
his  music  has  been  the  vehicle  of  an 
entirely  individual  and  personal  ex- 
pression which  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
public  worship,  notwithstanding  its 
complete  Sincerity.  Some  of  these  works 
find  their  proper  place  on  the  concert 
platform,  on  such  occasions  as  music  of 
a directly  religious  character  may 


appropriately  be  presented.  Others, 
though  quite  good  in  themselves,  are 
best  reserved  for  private  occasions  only 
when  their  artistic  aspect  may  be  con- 
sidered without  fear  of  any  mis-appli- 
cation  or  irreverence  with  regard  to  the 
words.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  that  the  present  writer  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  music  of  Dubois, 
and  at  a concert  a day  or  two  later,  at 
which  the  composer  played  one  of  his 
own  pianoforte  works  and  a choir  sang 
a setting  of  “Panis  Angelicus”  the 
impression  was  created  of  how  far 
superior,  even  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  was  the  religious  work  to  that 
of  a secular  or  negative  character.  And 
if  this  was  the  impression  on  the 
Protestant  mind,  how  much  stronger 
it  becomes  with  the  fuller  sympathy  of 
Catholic  feeling  and  comprehension! 

Unfortunately,  too,  he  has  not  always 
exercised  a wise  discretion  in  withhold- 
ing from  publication  the  works  which 
he,  in  common  with  practically  all  other 
composers,  has  written  with  no  greater 
inspiration  than  the  desire  for  some- 
thing new,  the  exposition  of  some 
theory  or  the  explanation  of  some  point 
of  musical  or  verbal  technique.  He  is 
one  of  those  composers  whose  works 
one  feels  a desire  to  go  through  from 
beginning  to  end  and  weed  out  much 
that  is  commonly  accepted,  knowing 
full  well  that  in  what  is  left  .is  treasure 
sufficient  to  reward  amply  whatever 
sacrifices  are  made  of  old  association 
and  obvious  melodiousness.  In  other 
words  he  is  a composer  whose  works 
well  repay  study  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  of 
knowing  what  to  accept  and  to  do. 

Herbert  Antcliffe, 

January,  1919.  London,  England. 
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1Itu0an-§>tngtng  ttt  (Elfurrij 

BY  A CHOIRMASTER 

(With  a Prefatory  Note  by  the  Editor  of  “The  Universe,”  London) 


We  give  our  readers  to-day  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  Church  music,  by  a 
writer  of  authority,  which  we  believe 
they  will  find  as  helpful  as  it  is  practi- 
cal. The  reason  so  important  a subject 
as  Church  music  has  received  so  little 
attention  in  our  columns  of  late  is 
simply  that,  with  our  space  so  reduced, 
and  with  so  many  war-subjects  of  vital 
Catholic  and  national  interest  pressing, 
there  has  been  no  room.  But  it  is  as- 
suredly our  intention  in  the  future  to 
devote  much  care  and  thought  to  the 
profoundly  important  matter  of  our 
worship  in  church  and  to  the  question 
of  music,  which  forms  part  of  it. 

It  is  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset 
the  principles  which  will  govern  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  paper. 
Notoriously,  discussion  of  musical 
affairs  in  the  Catholic  Press  has  in  the 
past  been  productive  of  more  discord 
than  harmony,  not  simply  of  opinion, 
which  does  not  matter,  but  of  temper, 
which  does.  Such  spirit,  at  all  events, 
will  not  be  allowed  expression  in  these 
columns.  For  the  rest,  the  Universe  is 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  simply 
Catholic;  as  broad  as  the  Church  and 
no  broader,  as  narrow  and  no  narrower. 
And,  fortunately,  in  regard  to  Church 
music,  Catholics  are  no  longer  without 
explicit  guidance.  Rome  has  given  us  a 
Charter,  as  liberal  as  it  is  clear.  What 
that  Charter  admits  this  paper  will 
admit;  what  it  rules  out  this  paper  will 
rule  out.  In  so  doing,  it  will,  we  conceive, 
be  doing  simply  the  obvious  thing.  The 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  is  the 
standard  to  which  we  -shall  refer  in 
every  question  that  may  arise  in  this 


connection,  and  it  is  upon  a short 
passage  from  that  document  that  the 
article  is  founded  which  we  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  our 
readers. 


* • * 

The  war  has  reacted  on  chuich 
music,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  prov:nces 
of  human  activity,  we  have  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  The  en- 
gagement for  military  purposes  of  men 
who  have  been  acting  as  organists, 
choristers,  or  choir-trainers,  has  pro- 
duced situations  the  difficulty  of  which 
will  surely  not  be  solved  the  more 
easily  by  avoiding  reflection. 

In  aid  of  that  salutary  exercise  I 
would  suggest  for  consideration,  just 
one  sentence  from  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
Pope  Pius  X.  on  church  music.  It  is  as 
follows:  “Especially  should  this  chant 
be  restored  to  the  use  of  the  people,  so 
that  they  may  take  a more  active  part 
in  the  services,  as  they  did  in  former 
times.”  Do  we  offend  by  suggesting 
that  the  faithful  at  large  might  them- 
selves help  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
taking  up  in  church  more  the  position 
of  singers,  and  less  that  of  mere 
listeners?  This  is  the  burden  of  our 
song,  or  (if  we  offend)  the  head  and 
front  of  our  offending. 

Of  course,  the  Pope  in  the  rulings  of 
his  Motu  Proprio  is  dealing  with  music 
in  relation  to  worship,  not  music  in 
general,  not  music  in  the  theatre,  con- 
cert, or  drawing  room.  The  modern 
world,  which,  in  its  strangely  altered 
attitude  towards  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
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cries  out  in  the  noisy  tones  of  its  new- 
found grievance,  against  his  silence 
over  matters  that  he  himself  (and 
hitherto  all  his  former  critics)  have 
judged  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
interference,  can  claim  no  right  to 
blame  him  for  having  given  too  wide 
a range  to  his  musical  pronouncements. 
He  has  a right  to  regulate  worship,  and 
it  is  only  as  music  is  inseparable  from 
worship  that  he  treats  of  it. 

And  in  dealing  with  worshippers, 
therefore,  he  has  much  more  than  their 
ears  to  consider.  He  has  in  view  the 
whole  man — body  and  soul,  mind  and 
heart;  and  keeping  all  points  of  this 
view  before  him,  he  judges  that  the 
faithful  in  general  should  ‘ take  a more 
active  part  in  the  service,  as  they  did 
in  former  times.”  It  is  not  a mere 
question  of  what  the  faithful  take 
pleasure  in  or  feel  inclined  towards, 
but  of  what  is  their  duty  and  their 
true  attitude  as  his  subjects.  “What 
ought  I to  do  in  church?  How  ought  I 
to  behave?  What  are  my  obligations 
towards  God?  Can  I possibly  be  called 
upon  to  give  anything  more  than  money 
— attention,  restraint,  patience?  Can 
the  liturgy  ever  have  been  intended  to 
provide  me  with  an  offering  to  my 
Maker,  and  at  the  same  time  an  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  many  virtues?” 
The  e a.e  surely  questions  to  the  point, 
and  surely  the  Pope  (if  anyone)  has  a 
right  to  answer  them.  Still,  let  us  not 
‘'ear.  He  has  not  chosen  to  treat  us  as 
laves  of  a Prussian  drill-sergeant.  He 
has  left  pienty  of  room  for  diversity  of 
taste.  But  certain  definite  principles  he 
has  laid  down,  and  from  them  he  has 
developed  logical  deductions. 

Here  is  one  principle:  It  is  our  duty 
(and  should  be  our  privilege),  to  take 
an  active  part  in  Divine  worship.  Cer- 
tain consequences  follow.  Note  careful- 
ly the  order  of  treatment — first  the 
principle,  then  the  consequences.  Would 
not.  the  observance  of  this  order  in  . our 


considerations  eliminate  many  of  our 
confident  and  loosely-formed  opinions 
as  to  what  is  fitting  or  not  in  public 
worship?  Anyhow,  let  us  follow  up  m 
some  detail  the  principle  of  congrega- 
tional singing  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

If  the  people  are  to  sing,  then  it 
follows  that  the  music  they  use  must 
be  unisonous  and  fairly  simple.  What 
parts  of  the  service  should  they  sing? 
Can  it  be  denied  that  pre-eminently 
they  should  sing  those  parts  that  are 
a direct  answer  to  a direct  invitation 
to  them  to  sing  from  the  priest  himself 
the  responses  at  Mass  and  office?  Yet 
note  what  happens  in  this  case  from 
want  of  principle,  or  from  holding  a 
false  principle — for  instance,  the  prin- 
ciple of  “I  like.”  “I  like  harmonised 
responses.”  Harmonised  responses  ne- 
cessitate a select  and  well-balanced 
body  of  voices  (generally,  at  least,  four 
real  parts),  and  the  silence  of  the  un- 
trained, ill-balanced,  and  haphazard 
congregation.  We  will  not  dilate  too 
much  on  the  vandalism  of  turning  a 
strong  diatonic  free-rhythm  melody 
into  a measured  sequence  of  chords — 
too  often  weakly  and  chromatically 
harmonised.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in 
the  name  of  human  ego,  with  its  ca- 
pricious likes  and  dislikes,  the  primary 
and  essential  privileges  of  the  people 
have  been  stolen  from  them  and  handed 
over  to  the  representatives  functioning 
of  a small  body  of  experts? 

Do  you  come  forward  with  the 
defence  of  beauty?  Then  I more  so. 
Gold  is  beautiful.  But  would  you  gilt 
the  pillars  of  a Norman  cathedral? 

Congregational  music  then,  must  be 
unisonous  and  simple.  Need  it  be  un- 
interesting or  ugly?  I would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  artiele  entitled 
“Unison  Singing  in  Churches,”  by 
‘ Larigot,”  in  the  March  (1917)  number 
of  Musical  Opinion.  The  writer  de- 
scribes a visit  which  he,  in  the  compa- 
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ny  of  nearly  a hundred  others,  paid 
to  Harrow  School  last  February  to  hear 
Dr.  Buck  speak  on  the  above  subject, 
the  boys  of  the  school  singing  the 
illustrations.  Dr.  Buck,  formerly  organ- 
ist of  Wells  Cathedral,  until  he  began 
to  direct  the  music  of  a public  school, 
had  experience  only  of  the  training  of 
mixed  voices  in  harmonised  music. 
Face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new 
situation — a large  number  of  voices, 
most  of  them  broken,  breaking,  or  in 
the  rather  raucous  stage  that  precedes 
the  settled  tones  of  manhood — he  was 
wise  enough  to  drop  harmony,  and 
sanguine  enough  to  abide  the  effect  of 
strong  unison  singing.  He  found  that 
the  experience  had  something  to  teach 
him,  something  of  value  to  yield  him. 
Hence  his  present  enthusiasm  for  a 
practice,  the  possibilities  of  which  are 
so  commonly  underrated.  Let  us  hear 
some  of  Dr.  Buck’s  contentions. 

He  first  pointed  out  “the  mistake 
invariably  made  by  those  responsible 
for  organising  church  music  in  parish- 
es where  the  vocal  material  was  scanty. 
The  first  move  was  always  in  the  di- 
rection of  hunting  up  voices  for  part- 
singing. If  the  hunt  was  successful, 
well  and  good.  But  if  it  failed,  vocal 
harmony  was  still  attempted,  often 
with  results  that  were  ludicrous.  . . . 
Surely  in  all  such  cases  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  bow  to  circum- 
stances. ’ 

His  four  objections  to  part-singing 
of  the  kind  he  had  in  view  were  shortly 
as  follows: — 

First,  the  results  were  generally 
fifth-rate,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that,  with  the  result  that  a low  stand- 
ard of  performance  was  set  up  and 
acquiesced  in. 

Secondly,  the  necessity  for  encour- 
aging the  choir  to  regular  attendance 
was  met  by  such  sops  as  shoddy 
anthems  and  “services.”  It  is  much 
easier  to  sing  anthems  badly  than  a 


Psalm  or  hymn-tone  well,  so  choir- 
masters weakly  took  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

Thirdly,  when  part-singing  was  the 
rule,  hymns  and  chant  were  invariably 
pitched  too  high  for  congregational 
use. 

Fourthly,  the  time  spent  by  the 
choirmaster  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  meagre  results  achieved,  and  was 
thefore  largerly  wasted. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  the 
following  advantages  of  unison  singing: 
First,  it  was  a well-known  fact  that 
voices  of  no  value  individually  sounded 
well  when  a large  numDer  joined  in 
unison  * * * Secondly,  this  excellent 
result  could  be  obtained  with  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  trouble  (no  small 
consideration  in  these  busy  days),  so 
that  instead  of  spending  a good  deal  of 
pains  in  obtaining  little  more  than 
a travesty  of  part-singing,  we  got  with 
very  little  effort  a fine  musical  effect. 
Thirdly,  the  pitch  being  low,  the 
congregation  were  able  to  join  in  with 
ease.  Fourthly,  unison  singing  was 
an  unfailing  test  of  the  value  of  the 
music.  Only  a melody  of  robust  type 
could  survive  the  ordeal.  Weak  tunes 
that  were  able  to  make  a fair  show 
when  regarded  as  sacred  part-songs 
were  soon  “combed-out”  when  sung 
by  a large  body  of  voices  and  put  on 
their  trial  as  melodies.  He  believed  that 
the  fine  musical  effect  of  unison 
singing  was  not  sufficiently  realised  in 
this  country.  . . . 

The  people  ....  have  a fine  thing 
at  hand  in  unison  singing,  and  should 
make  the  most  of  it. 

The  writer  describes  the  examples  of 
unison  singing  that  followed  Dr.  Buck's 
lecture.  They  were  given  by  500  Harrow 
boys  with  voices  in  the  transition  stage. 
“They  sang  the  ‘Venite’  and  a couple 
of  other  psalms,  and  three  hymns.  The 
chants  were  Anglican,  though  under 
such  circumstances  plainsong  seemed 
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to  be  specially  called  for.”  The  writer 
found  the  singring — despite  its  lack  of 
art,  “singularly  impressive,  and  even 
moving.  It  had  immense  vitality.  It 
conquered  one  by  sheer  motive  power. 
Not  that  it  was  uniformly  loud.  One  of 
the  psalms  was  quiet,  and  the  hymns 
had  their  quiet  verses,  but  in  all  alike 
was  the  same  thrilling  unanimity.  The 
individual  was  nothing;  the  community 
was  everything.”  And  he  adds:  “What 
an  inspiration  our  Church  services  will 
be  when  ‘young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,’  really  lift  up  their 
voices  together,  instead  of  in  twos  and 
threes.” 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows: — “If  we 
cannot  depend  upon  each  vocal  part 
being  adequately  represented  every 
Sunday,  we  must  cut  our  coat  accord- 
ing to  our  cloth,  sing  in  unison,  and  let 
the  organ  supply  the  harmony.  That 
this  is  not  more  generally  done  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  choirs  are 
depleted  for  men,  in  due  partly  to  prej- 
udice, but  even  more  to  ignorance  of 
the  fine  effects  that  are  possible  with 
unison  singing  and  free  organ  accom- 
paniment. What  is  done  so  splendidly 
at  Harrow  with  unformed  voices 
should  be  more  easily  managed  in  a 
parish  church  with  a crowd  of  adults. 
In  some  places  the  plan  has  already 
been  adopted  through  sheer  necessity. 
I believe  that,  wherever  it  is  given  a 
fair  trial,  it  will  come  to  stay;  and 
when  we  welcome  back  our  choirmen 
the  discovery  that  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  hearty  and  dignified 
conduct  of  the  service  will  be  very 
wholesome  to  all  concerned,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  men  themselves.” 

Now,  however  great  a difference 
there  may  be  between  the  musical  con- 
ditions of  a Catholic  and  those  of  a 
Protestant  church,  is  there  not  some- 
thing to  be  learnt  from  the  article  here 
quoted  ? 

I am  not  here  advocating  (any  more 


than  the  writer)  the  exclusive  use  of 
unison  singing  in  every  church.  Our 
Catholic  Liturgy  is  a far  grander  and 
more  capacious  field  for  musical  activ- 
ities than  the  mutilated  rites  of  Protes- 
tantism. If  we  study  it,  we  shall  see 
how  admirably  it  provides  for  all  the 
skill  of  the  trained  artist,  while  it  gives 
abundant  opportunities  to  the  congre- 
gation (which  may  include  the  skilled 
in  its  numbers,  but  as  a unity  must  be 
consider  a product  of  nature  rather 
than  of  art)  to  give  what  it  is  able  to 
give,  and  what  is  of  supreme  value, 
that  which  calls  rather  for  goodwill 
than  good  voice — that  which  empha- 
sises the  presence  of  the  people  as  the 
presence  of  real  officers  in  the  “sacri- 
fice of  praise.” 

Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  if  the  illus- 
tration of  congregational  singing  here 
given  has  been  taken  from  Protestant 
worship,  yet  the  argument  has  this 
advantage:  that  most  missions  of  any 
size  have  a fairly  numerous  body  of 
adults,  whereas  at  a public  school,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  large  majority 
consists  of  those  who  are  at  the  worst 
possible  period  of  life  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vocal  tone.  Again,  if  as  Dr. 
Buck*  has  asserted,  “only  a melody  of 
robust  type  can  survive  the  ordeal  of 
unison  singing,”  such  melodies  Cath- 
olics possess  in  abundance — melodies 
that  have  not  only  survived  this  taste 
by  many  centuries,  but  which  have 
been  treasured  by  the  Church  as  her 
own  proper  chant,  and  are  now  freshly 
commended  to  her  active  employment 
by  her  earthly  Head. 

It  is  not  something  of  a reproach 
that  we  leave  it  to  Protestants  (as  in 
this  article)  to  appreciate  music  pe- 
culiarity our  own — music  which  we 
ignore,  or  “fall  back  on,”  as  a Catholic 
organist  told  me,  when  the  picked 
choir  are  away  for  a holiday.  Are  such 
persuasions  of  any  force,  or  are  we  to 
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settle  down  to  the  musical  condition 
that  obtains  in  most  of  our  churches 
without  any  attempt  at  making  them 
better?  And  is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  forsaking  religion  in  the 
name  of  art,  we  have  forsaken  art 


also?  Attempts  to  provide  a concert  in 
church  are  often  enough  not  worth 
listening  to,  even  as  concerts.  Why  not 
lessen  the  labour  and  improve  the  effect 
by  seeking  religion  with  a more  single 
eye? 


(Elfttrrif  iHuair  Ergulatuma  far  tljr  Jlrmitttr?  of  Emnr 

Translated  by  Justine  Bayard  Ward 

(Continued  from  preceding  issue) 


20.  — We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to 
omit  the  singing  of  any  prescribed  part  of  the 
Common  or  the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  or  of  the 
office,  or  of  any  other  liturgical  service,  is 
forbidden.  Where  the  rubrics  require  the  rep- 
etition in  full  of  an  antiphon,  this  shall  be 
done.  Occasionally  the  organ  may  be  allowed 
to  substitute  a part  of  the  liturgical  text,  yet 
the  latter  must  be  clearly  recited  either  by 
the  choir  or  by  the  chanters  “recto  tono.*’ 
Moreover,  the  interpolation  of  what  we  would 
call  arbitrary  additions  or  improvised  orna- 
mentations in  the  chant,  the  antiphons,  and 
responses,  tracts,  etc.,  shall  be  eliminated. 
Whenever  these  parts  be  not  executed  in 
Gregorian  Chant,  they  ought  to  be  set  to 
music  in  their  own  proper  liturgical  style. 

21.  — In  sacred  music  the  solo  must  not 
predominate,  but  where  a solo  occurs  it  must 
have  the  character  of  a melodic  projection 
organically  united  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position. 

22.  — In  regard  to  Vespers,  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  require  that 
they  be  sung  in  Gregorian  Chant  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Church’s  best  tradition  regard- 
ing the  singing  of  psalms  and  antiphons. 
However,  the  characteristics  proper  to  this 
liturgical  prayer  would  not  be  lost  in  case 
the  psalms,  the  hymns  and  canticles  should 
be  executed  in  Gregorian  Chant,  alternating 
with  the  well-known  “falsibordoni,”  as  the 
Motu  Proprio  states,  or  with  verses  composed 
for  this  purpose. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  custom 
of  singing  of  Vespers  be  made  more  general 
by  encouraging  clergy  and  people  to  take  an 


active  part  in  the  singing  as  well  as  the  choir. 
While  psalms  entirely  composed  in  modern 
music  may  indeed  be  permitted  (provided  the 
composition  retains  the  characteristics  of 
psalmody)  still  this  permission  must  be  used 
with  great,  caution  and  only  occasionally,  and 
under  no  circumstances  for  ALL  the  psalms 
of  Vespers  or  of  Solemn  Compline,  lest  the 
liturgical  function  be  reduced  to  a musical 
entertainment  at  which  clergy  and  people 
assist  without  taking  any  active  part  therein. 
Therefore,  the  Reverend  Canons,  and  the 
Religious  having  choir  duty,  shall  be  diligent 
in  preparing  themselves  to  sing  the  liturgical 
melodies  beautifully,  either  alone  or  alter- 
nating with  the  choir,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing a contrary  practice  of  long  standing.  They 
will  remember  the  principles  laid  down  In  the 
Motu  Proprio  that  “an  ecclesiastical  service 
loses  none  of  Its  solemnity  if  rendered  only 
in  Gregorian  Chant.” 

23.  — Organists  shall  be  careful  not  to  over- 
power the  voices  by  an  accompaniment  of  an 
elaborate  nature  or  by  the  excessive  use  of 
heavy  reed  stops.  This  warning  is  especially 
to  be  ocserved  in  accompanying  Gregorian 
Chant. 

Organists  shall  use  only  approved  music, 
even  for  their  preludes  and  interludes. 

24.  — The  organ  or  the  harmonium  (reed 
organ)  are  the  only  instruments  which  may 
be  played  in  Church  without  special  permis- 
sion, which  must  be  asked  each  time  of  the 
Holy  Apostolic  Visitor,  and  we  hereby  give 
warning  that  we  will  grant  such  permission 
oniy  in  rare  and  very  exceptional  instances. 

A special  permission  must  also  be  obtained 
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each  time  a band  is  to  play  in  processions 
outside  the  Church,  on  the  understanding 
always  that  the  band  will  confine  itself  to  the 
rendering  of  sacred  music  expressly  written 
for  religious  purposes,  or  beter  yet,  confine 
itself  to  accompanying  some  hymns  sung"  by 
the  choir  or  by  the  people  in  Latin  or  in  the 
vernacular. 

25.  — Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  music  for  functions  of  Cardinals 
or  Bishops,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  (See  Decree  of  the  S.  C.  Caeremo- 
niale,  May  30,  1901).  It  will  be  noted  in  this 
same  decree  that  Pontifical  Mass  celebrated 
by  a Cardinal  shall  be  rendered  in  Gregorian 
Chant  or  by  unaccompanied  polyphonic  music. 
On  these  occasions  the  use  of  the  organ  is 
not  entirely  prohibited  for  the  support  of  the 
voices  in  the  chant  or  for  the  playing  of  inter- 
ludes whenever  the  ceremonies  permit. 

(Note — In  Rome  the  general  custom  is  to 
render  only  unaccompanied  music  at  any 
solemn  function  at  which  a Cardinal  pontif- 
icates). 

26.  — The  use  of  the  organ  is  forbidden  on 
the  weekdays  and  Sundays  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  except  on  “Gaudete”  and  “Laetare" 
Sundays.  However,  in  case  of  real  necessity 
(recognized  as  such  by  Us),  a very  subdued 
support  of  the  voices  will  be  tolerated  when 
singing  the  Gregorian  melodies.  But  this  con- 
cession does  not  apply  to  the  liturgical  services 
on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  when 
all  sound  of  organ  is  prohibited. 

27.  — In  the  singing  of  High  Masses  of 
Requiem,  the  organ  may  be  used  only  to 
support  the  voices.  In  low  Masses  of  Requiem, 
however,  no  instrument  whatever  shall  oe 
played. 

28.  — During  low  Mass,  motets  may  be  sung 
and  the  organ  played  according  to  the  rubrics, 
but  the  music  must  cease  at  the  times  when 


the  Celebrant  prays  in  a loud  voice.  Music  may 
be  heard  during  the  following  times:  during 
the  priest's  preparation  and  thanksgiving; 
from  the  “Offertory"  to  the  “Preface";  from 
the  “Sanctus"  to  the  “Pater,”  and  from  the 
“Agnus  Dei"  to  the  “Post  Communion."  During 
the  Communion  of  the  people,  however,  the 
music  must  stop  for  the  recitation  of  the 
“Confiteor”  and  the  “Ecce  Agnus  Dei." 


. — During  private  Masses  and  functions 


/ that  are  not  strictly  liturgical  (such  as 


Triduums,  Novenas,  etc.),  also  with  the  Ex- 


position of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
singing  in  the  vernacular  is  allowed,  provided 
that  words  and  music  have  received  proper 
authorization.  At  the  moment  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  only  hymns  or 
motets  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  shall  be 
sung.  The  hymn  “Tantum  Ergo"  and  verse 
“Genitori"  must  immediately  precede  the 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
followed  by  the  Oremus  and  the  Benediction 
itself.  Nothing  else  must  be  sung  either  in 
Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  between  the  Tantum 
Ergo,  the  Prayer  and  the  Benediction.  ~ 

30.  — We  wish  to  correct  the  Idea  current 
among  some  people  that  at  non-liturglcal 
function,  a style  of  music  may  be  rendered 
which  has  been  condemned  for  use  at  liturgical 
functions.  Music  of  this  character  is  condem- 
ned for  use  in  church  for  any  and  every  occa- 
sion. Nobility  and  seriousness  of  style  must 
characterize  all  music  to  be  performed  in  holy 
places,  whatever  may  be  the  occasion,  while 
music  destined  for  the  liturgical  service  is 
subject  to  stili  further  restrictions. 

31.  — Within  six  months  of  the  publication  of 
the  present  regulations,  ail  choir  galleries 
shall  be  provided  with  screens  or  gratings  so 
as  to  hide  the  singers  from  the  people,  and 
all  inside  elevation  which  might  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  screens  shall  be  removed. 

32.  — All  plans  for  the  restoration  of  organs 
or  for  the  purchase  of  new  instruments — both 
from  a technical  and  artistic  point  of  view, 
including  their  placing  in  the  church,  the  posi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  choir  galleries — all 
matters  of  this  nature  shail  be  submitted  to 
the  Roman  Commission  on  Sacred  Music,  for 
it  is  evident  that  a good  instrument  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  successful  rendering 
of  sacred  music. 

From  Our  Residence, 

February  2,  1912. 

(Signed)  PIETRO,  CARDINAL  VICARIO. 

APPENDIX 

The  Roman  Commission  on  Sacred  Music  is 
composed  of  the  following  members: 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Lorenzo  Perosi 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Antonio  Rella 
Canon  Raffaele  Casimiri,  Secretary 
Rev.  Father  Angelo  de  Santi,  S.  J. 
Maestro  Ernesto  Boezi 
Maestro  Alberto  Cametti 
Baron  Rodolfo  Kanzler 
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Maestro  Filippo  Mattoni 
Prof.  Alessandro  Parisott* 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commission  is  at 
the  residence  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  First 
Office,  Holy  Apostolic  Visitor. 

TEMPORARY  ARRANGEMENTS 

I 

All  choirmasters,  organists  or  singers  now 
practicing  their  art  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Rome  shall  give  evidence  of  their 
proficiency  to  the  Roman  Commission  on 
Sacred  Music,  which  will  then  decide  whether 
they  may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art  and  under  what  conditions. 
Anyone  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  ruling 
within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the 
present  regulations  shall  automatically  be 
excluded  from  the  number  of  approved  church 
musicians. 

II 

The  Reverend.  Prefects  of  Choirs  in  Cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches,  the  Reverencr 
Pastors,  Superiors  and  Rectors  of  the  other 
churches  and  chapels  of  Rome,  will  kindly 
forward  all  data  regarding  their  choirs  and 
those  who  belong  to  them,  according  to  the 
directions  in  the  plan  appended. 

From  Our  Residence, 

February  2,  1912. 

PIETRO,  CARDINAL  VICARIO. 


A DENVER  SCHOLA  CANTORUM 


FATHER  BOSETTI  TO  FOUND  INSTITUTE 
FOR  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  SINGING; 
CLUB  OF  LADIES  BACKS  MOVEMENT 


Cathedral  Choir  Expected  to  be  Made  One 
of  Greatest  in  World  as  Result 

Courses  will  be  Given  Free. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Bosetti,  Cathedral  choir- 
master, is  to  establish  a school  of  church  music 
in  Denver,  to  be  known  as  the  Cathedral  In- 
stitute of  Ecclesiastical  Music.  It  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  west.  A group  of  prom- 
iment  Catholic  ladies  will  act  as  patrones- 
ses, assuring  the  institution  of  an  income  of 
at  least  $1  200  a year  and  meeting  all  expenses. 
The  basement  of  the  Cathedral  school  build- 
ing is  now  being  remodeled  for  class  purposes. 
It  is  proposed  to  admit  boys  and  young  men 
from  all  over  Denver  and  to  give  them  free 
lessons.  The  school  is  not  to  be  simply  a 


parish  affair,  oltho  the  singers  will  be  enrol- 
led in  the  Cathedral  choir. 

Father  Bosetti  has  furnished  splendid  music 
for  the  Cathedral  in  the  past,  but  he  has 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a master  choir,  as  the  chance  for  thoro  study 
has  been  lacking. 

The  ladies  who  are  to  back  the  school  or- 
ganized yesterday  morning  at  a meeting  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cosgriff,  taking  the 
name  Bosetti  Choir  association.  The  folio  v n 
officers  were  chosen:  President,  Mrs.  J.  B 
Cosgriff,  first  vice  president.  Miss  Lillian 
Hurd;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Campion;  third  vice  president.  Mrs.  William 
R.  Leonard;  fourth  vice  president  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler; secretary,  Mrs.  John  Loritz;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  MacA  Willcox;  musical  commit- 
tee chairman,  Miss  Goltesleben;  publicity 
committee  chairman,  Miss  Ruth  McCabe; 
financial  committee,  Mesdames  ■ Ella  Mullen 
Weckbaugh,  Verner  Z.  Reed,  Dennis  Sheedy, 
Thomas  Cosgriff,  W.  R.  Leonard  and  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  Reed  is  not  a Catholic  but  has 
always  shown  a great  interest  in  Father 
Bosetti’s  endeavors  to  promote  high-clAss 
sacred  music. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 


The  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  is  preparing  a list  of  music  which  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a white  list  of  Acceptable 
music  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America.  Publishers 
who  wish  to  have  their  works  represented  on 
this  list  are  asked  to  forward  three  copies 
each  composition  they  would  like  to  have 
included  in  this  list)  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
forward  copies  to  the  members  of  the  music 
Committee. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  White  list  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  as  the  i epresentative 
list  of  compositions  acceptable  for  use  in  every 
Diocese  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Special 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible  and  the  selection  will  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  Nationalistic 
influence.*  or  without  reference  to  any 
previous  list  issued  by  Dioceses  or  private 
individuals.  Every  composition  will  he  judged 
solely  on  its  merits  from  a litu.gical  and  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Compositions  will  include  Motets  Masses, 
Offertories,  Hymnals  and  all  books  intended 
for  use  in  the  liturgical  servises  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY 

OP  AMERICA 

An  Organization  of  Catholic  Organists  and 
Choirmasters,  and  those  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.S., 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  Md . 

Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
LL.  D.,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church. 
3454  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti, 
Mus.  D.,  Musical  Director,  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S.,  66 
Notre  Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec. 

South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers,  2310  Robertson  % 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A, 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

~nr  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler, 
O.S.B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon. 

Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 

Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montanl,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
tions and  Compiling  Catalogue;  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
S.S.,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  L.L.D.; 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev. 
James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Petter,  S.T.B.;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  In  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  ofTer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin . ” Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


GREGORIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
can  now  be  arranged  for  July,  August 
and  September  next.  Apply  Dr.  H.  B. 
Gibbs,  153  West  71st  St.,  New  York. 


ORGANIST  AND  CHOIRMASTER  wanted 

for  prominent  church,  New  York  State.  Only 
those  familiar  with  the  liturgical  requirements 
and  who  are  competent  to  train  choir  of  boys 
and  men  are  requested  to  apply.  Write  F.  X. 
K.  care  of  the  Editor. 
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The  supplement  for  this  issue  consists 

of  three  compositions  by  Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone,  the  talented  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
New  York  City. 


Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone’s  compo- 
sitions have  already  been  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  His  contributions  to  the 
limited  catalogue  of  liturgical  music 
published  in  this  country  have  been 
noteworthy  for  their  originality  and 
religious  spirit.  Like  all  representatives 
of  the  newer  Italian  school  of  church 
music  composers  (among  whom  are  to 
be  counted  the  celebrated  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi,  Antonino  Mauro,  Pietro  Yon, 
Bottigliero,  Ravanello,  Refici,  Botazzo, 
the  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti,  Magri,  Pagella 
et  al),  Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone  re- 
flects in  his  compositions  the  awakened 
liturgical  spirit  which  has  left  a deep 
impression  on  all  young  students  of 
music  in  Italy.  In  the  Conservatories 
and  Academies  of  Italy  much  attention 
is  nowadays  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Liturgical  music;  the  polyphonic  com- 
positions of  Palestrina  and  Vittoria  are 
upheld  in  these  institutions  as  the 
supreme  models  and  contrapuntal 
studies  are  based  upon  these  works. 
In  the  churches  of  Italy  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  hear  the  old  operatic  arias 
and  the  florid  roulades  of  the  stage 
rendered  by  vocalists  whose  chief 
regard  was  simply  to  produce  “effect.” 
In  these  days  organists  and  choir- 
masters in  Italian  churches  vie  with 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  render 
strictly  liturgical  music.  The  old  semi- 
operatic  music  of  the  elder  Capocci  is 
rarely  heard ; instead  we  hear  liturgical 
music  by  a younger  school  of  composers 
whose  works  reflect  the  revived  litur- 
gical spirit. 

The  Pontifical  Institute  of  Sacred 
music  in  Rome  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Holiness  Benedict  XV.),  has  had 
a remarkable  influence  in  the  develop- 


ment of  this  taste  and  appreciation  of 
true  church  music.  Among  its  students 
are  numbered  priests  and  laymen  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Courses  in  Gre- 
gorian Chant  and  Polyphonic  music  are 
provided  for  in  the  curriculum,  to- 
gether with  a course  in  organ  playing 
and  the  accompaniment  of  Chant  under 
the  supervision  of  the  best  maestri  in 
all  Italy.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Angelo  de  Santi,  S.  J.,  this 
Scuola  Superiore  has  prospered  and 
maintained  its  influence  even  through- 
out the  war. 

Here  in  America  a Committee,  under 
the  active  management  of  Mrs.  Cabot 
Ward  (known  as  the  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee to  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Sacred  Music)  has  endeavored  to  inter- 
est our  prominent  churchmen  and  lay- 
men in  the  objects  of  this  great  school. 
The  results  have  been  materially  suc- 
cessful for  not  only  has  considerable 
support  been  given  to  the  Institution 
but  constructive  work  has  been  under- 
taken in  this  country  which  will  in  a 
few  years  bear  fruit. 

Publishers  of  church  music  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  newer  gener- 
ation will  demand  music  that  is  fitting 
for  the  Divine  Service,  although  it  may 
still  be  profitable  to  issue  music  that 
savors  of  the  operatic  stage  of  the 
vaudeville  theatre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  among  the  clergy 
•as  well  as  among  the  laity  who  prefer 
the  old  style  of  so  called  church  music 
to  the  liturgical  style. 

One  publisher  makes  complaint  re- 
garding the  demand  for  unliturgical 
music  in  these  words:  “We  are  person- 
ally in  sympathy  with  the  Gregorian 
revival  and  detest  the  secular-sacred 
music  which  disfigures  the  Service  not 
only  of  Catholic  Churches  but  of  many 
Protestant,  too — indeed  even  of  Jewish. 
We  are,  however,  confronted  with  a 
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singular  situation  which  obliges  any 
publisher  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. — 
Why  do  rectors  and  organists  without 
condemnation  by  their  immediate 
clerical  superiors  cling  to  those 
masses  which  are  condemned  by  the 
Motu  Proprio  and  are  blacklisted  in 
many  catalogues?  Would  you  expect 
a publisher  to  disregard  the  wishes  of 
certain  of  his  customers  and  refuse  to 
supply  them  with  these  secular-sacred 
compositions  ? Unfortunately  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  publication  of  liturgical 
music  has  not  been  a great  financial 
success.  Our  sales’  records  show  that  a 
decade  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  (which  prohibited  the  use 
of  this  conventional  type  of  music), 
the  masses  of  the  old  style  sell  into 
the  thousands  of  copies  while  there  is 


little  or  no  demand  for  the  liturgical 
style.” 


It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
credit  is  given  to  those  publishers  who 
are  courageous  enough  to  issue  litur- 
gical music  in  the  face  of  the  demand 
from  the  reactionaries  for  the  operatic- 
secular  type.  J.  Fischer  and  Bro., 
the  Boston  Music  Co.  and  other  publish^ 
ers,  have  of  late  put  forth  only 
liturgical  Works  (sometimes  at  a great 
financial  loss),  and  have  endeavored  to 
eliminate  the  cheap  and  trivial  from 
their  catalogues. 

Lovers  of  true  church  music  should 
feel  grateful  indeed  that  support  is  thus 
given  to  the  movement  in  so  thoroughly 
a practical  manner. 


(Eljurrl)  Husk  ftrgulatuma  for  tyr  fiutrrsr  of  Jfart  Hague 

LETTER  OF  DI0CE8AN  DIRECTOR  OF  MU8IC  (REV.  8.  M.  YENN), 

TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  OF  FT.  WAYNE. 


(Continued) 


In  these  days  of  easy  communication  and 
extensive  travel  uniformity  is  more  than  ever 
required  In  liturgical  matters.  People  wonder 
why  in  one  place  this  is  done  and  in  another, 
the  contrary.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  liturgical 
services  (such  as  the  Mass,  Vespers,  Bene- 
diction, etc.)  nothing  Is  left  to  the  discretion, 
taste  or  preference  of  pastor  and  people,  or  to 
the  caprice  of  the  organist  and  singers.  The 
rubrics! — supplemented  by  the  enactments  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Congr.  of  S.  Rites, — clearly  define  in  detail 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how.  These  prescrip- 
tions are  obligatory,  even  If  not  always  in  the 
same  degree.  Very  many  among  the  well- 
instructed  members  of  the  laity  are  fully 
conversant  with  these  laws  and  cognizant  of 
their  binding  force;  and  they  openly  give 
expression  to  their  surprise  and  disedification, 
when  they  see  these  laws  arbitrarily  Ignored. 

Our  own  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  thanks  to 
Your  Lordship's  zeal,  entered  the  field  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  movement.  No  doubt,  the 
chronic  faultfinder  will  promptly  accuse  us 
of  having  made  but  slow  progress.  One  may 


see  in  it  a sign  of  weakness;  another,  a proof 
of  the  futility  of  the  Pope’s  dream!  Such 
conclusions  are  to  be  expected.  Cynics  are 
wont  to  jump  at  conclusions  without  having 
grasped  the  details  and  circumstances  of  a 
situation.  And  this  it  is  precisely  that  so  often 
makes  their  judgment  worthy  of  little  or  no 
attention. 

Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  quick  and 
good  results  in  any  one  parish,  if  conditions 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  favorable  from  the  start. 
And  we  can  boast  of  a respectable  number  of 
parishes— not  to  forget  our  Religious  Com- 
munities of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  our  schools, 
who  are  deserving  of  special  praise — that  have 
made  splendid  headway,  though  their  facilities 
have  not  always  been  the  best.  But  the 
problem  is  not  easy  of  solution,  when  there 
is  question  of  bringing  about  a uniform  ob- 
servance of  the  Papal  regulations  IN  TOTO, 
and  this — not  in  one  parish — but  in  all  parishes 
of  a whole  diocese,  where  conditions  are  so 
diversified,  difficulties  so  multiplied.  Under 
these  circumstances,  before  something  positive 
can  be  attempted  with  any  sort  of  uniformity 
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along  constructive  lines,  local  conditions  must 
be  studied,  the  more  serious  obstacles  to 
progress  must  be  removed  and  parishes  must 
be  put  witain  reach  of  the  means  to  make 
the  reform.  This  implies  that  pastors  must 
take  a whole-hearted  interest  in  the  matter, 
lending  their  active  co-operation  to  any  steps 
found  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  cause 
in  their  parishes;  organists  must  equip  them- 
selves with  the  knowledge  and  ability  required 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  to  teach  their 
singers;  a systematic  course  of  vocal  musiq 
embracing  church  music  in  particular,  must  be 
provided  for  tne  schools  (for  there  can  be 
no  lasting  results,  unless  vre  begin  with  the 
children);  and  before  the  teachers  are  able 
to  do  anything  for  the  children,  they  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  various  phases  of  such  work. 
All  this  is  necessary  as  a pre-requisite  con- 
dition, before  there  can  be  any  thought  of 
success  in  carrying  out  the  Motu  Proprio  in 
detail.  What  an  amount  of  time  and  labor 
it  involves,  only  they  can  appreciate  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  are  responsible  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  reform! 

1 beg  to  call  Your  Lordship’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  whilst  we  are  still  far  from 
having  attained  a complete  and  ideal  com- 
pliance with  the  Motu  Proprio  in  all  our 
churches*  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  prepare 
the  ground  in  a manner  that  will  enable  the 
tender  tree  to  strilie  deep  root.  Though,  I 
regret  to  say,  it  was  hitherto  impossible  to 
give  all  places  the  special  attention  received 
by  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  Episcopal 
City,  by  a number  of  outside  parishes  and  by 
the  convents,  yet  the  Diocese,  as  such,  has 
made  much  progress  along  the  lines  indicated 
above.  And  since  upon  this  our  future  success 
principally  depends,  it  is  the  most  important 
progress  of  all.  Our  Diocese  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  adopt  the  plan  of  appointing  a 
diocesan  director  instead  of  a music  commis- 
sion,— a plan  which*  because  apparently  more 
satisfactory,  is  fast  finding  favor  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  was  absolutely  no 
precedent  to  follow ; and  the  experience  gained 
is  positively  invaluable  as  a guide  for  the 
future.  In  the  main,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  you  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  encountered  from  the 
outset,  and  you  have  noticed  the  gradual 
change  for  the  better. 

The  time  seems  now  to  be  opportune  for  a 
more  direct  and  radical  prosecution  of  tne 
reform,  for  more  attention  to  specific  details. 
As  far  as  the  attitude  of  your  clergy  is  con- 
cerned, it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state 
that,  as  a body  they  are  manifesting  a most 
laudable  disposition  of  willingness  and  eager- 
ness to  follow  your  instructions  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  constant  request  for  guidance  ana 
assistance  which  I am  getting,  whether 
directly  from  the  priests  by  word  and  letter, 
or  from  their  organists  and  teachers,  are 
evidence  enough  to  warrant  the  assertion.  An 


excellent  graded  course  of  vocal  music, 
secular  and  religious,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Diocese,  wnich  are  now 
teaching  Gregorian  Chant  in  a thorough  and 
practical  manner.  The  foundation  is  thus  being 
laid  for  congregational  singing,  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Pius  X,  Yvhich  we  hope,  will 
become  general  in  course  of  time.  The  teach- 
ing communities  of  Sisters  at  whose  institutes, 
normal  schools  or  other  gatherings  I have 
been  able  to  lecture  and  to  give  practical 
instruction,  not  only  display  the  most  intense 
interest  applying  themselves  with  avidity  to 
their  musical  studies,  but  are  doing  excellent 
work  with  the  children  in  their  schools.  It 
was  not  possible,  as  yet,  to  reach  all  the  com- 
munities teaching  in  the  Diocese,  but  this  will 
be  done  as  rapidly  as  opportunities  present 
themselves. 

(To  be  continued). 


CATHOLIC  COURSE  IN  MUSICAL 
TRAINING 


Justine  Ward  Method  Demonstrated 
Under  Auspices  of  Holy  Child 
Sisters  of  Philadelphia 


Little  Children  Read  Unfamiliar  Scores  at 
Sight  With  Accuracy  and  Facility. 


Before  an  audience  including  His  Grace  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
members  of  the  reverend  clergy,  the  teaching 
Sisters  of  every  order  and  a few  invited  pro- 
fessional musicians,  a demonstration  of  the 
Justine  Ward  method  of  voice  cultivation  was 
recently  given  with  marvelous  efTect  in  K.  of 
C.  Hall,  by  group  of  parish  school  children 
of  primary  grade  taught  by  the  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ward,  who  directed  the  singing  in 
person,  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Flood,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  parish  schools, 
who  explained  that  his  gifted  musicians  whose 
method  has  proved  so  signally  successful  in 
the  Catholic  University  curriculum,  had 
devoted  her  unusual  talents  as  well  as  her 
entire  fortune  to  the  work  of  extending 
musical  education  among  Catholics,  especially 
to  training  the  children  to  sing  with  correct- 
ness and  expression  as  soon  as  they  can  arti- 
culate the  words.  The  universal  development 
of  this  natural  system  of  voice  building  is  in 
absolute  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Holy 
See  as  expressed  in  the  Motu  Proprio  of  our 
late  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  X.,  to  the 
end  that  congregations  of  the  faithful  every- 
where shall  be  able  to  join  in  the  liturgical 
Singing,  as  was  the  custon^  in  the. days,  when 
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all  the  arts  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  of  music,  so  that  ultimately  the  singing  of  the 
the  Church.  liturgy  will  present  no  difficulties.” 


Necessity  for  Musical  Renaissance. 

Mrs.  Ward  spoke  in  brief  of  the  necessity 
for  a musical  renaissance  among  our  people. 
This  can  be  effected  most  thoroughly  by  be- 
ginning with  the  little  children  before  their 
voices  are  misplaced  by  want  of  training.  It 
is  as  easy  for  them,  to  acquire  tone-and- 
rhythm  sense  as  it  is  to  develop  a sense  of 
color;  it  is  no  more  difficult,  (for  them  to  fead 
music — it  is  less  difficult — than  to  read  'ele- 
mentary English.  Children  in  the,^  Middle  Ages 
— the  ages  when  the  fine  arts  reached  thefir 
highest  development — were  trained  to  sing  as 
they  were  trained  to  speak.  , Their  teachers' 
were  inspired  ,,  artists,  profound  scholar^, 
genuine  altruists  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  intensive  cultivation  of  youthful  minds 
with  a passiQn  of  enthusiasm  never  since 
equaled.  So  it  was  that  one  man — like  Leonar- 
do— cpuld  excel  in  many  arts;  so  it  was  that 
even  young  children  taught  by  the  monks  be- 
came great  artists  ere  tpey  had  reached  the 
age  of  adolescence. 

In  destroying  the  monastic  schools  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
heresy  dealt  p.  death  blpw  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  people. , “tytusic  was  transformed  from 
its  high  \ocation  to  an  ‘accompaniment,’  from 
a necessity  for  all  to  a privilege*  for“  the 
few.  * * * Our  Catholic  forefathers  con- 
sidered music  one  of  the  three  subjects  essen- 
tial for  a university  degree.  And  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  free  to  develop 
along  educational  lines  which  really  expressed 
her  own  spirif.  aqd  not  a nepessary  compro- 
mise with  the  secular  spirit  of  the  day  made 
music  ..basic,  ft  was  for  everybody,  not  for 
the  favored  few.  The  great  missionary  Apostles 
of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  appreciated  the  value  of  devotional  music 
in  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 
Liturgical  music  was  one  of  the  prime  forcea 
in  the  civilizing  of  barbarian  Europe.” 

Mrs.  Ward  spoke  of  choir  singing  as  a 
compromise — praising  God  by  proxy.  The 
entire  congregation  should  be  a choir,  if  we 
are  ever  to  realize  the  desire  of  Pope  Pius  X., 
the  fulfillment  of  which  will  restore  to  the 
universal  Church  its  once  universal  art.  ‘‘Pope 
Pius  restored  all  things  in  Christ,  among  them 
music,  for  he  realized  its  value  as  a help 
to  form  the  mind  and  heart  by  adding  life 
and  efficacy  to  thought.  To-day  after  three 
hundred  years  lapse  from  the  Catholic  edu- 
cational ideal,  we  are  returning.  * * ♦ It 
is  now  becoming  more  generally  recognized 
that  music  is  an  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion, and  so  one  which  should  be  developed 
gradually  from  earliest  childhood.  The  young 
child  takes  to  music  mo3t  naturally.  Begin- 
ning with  tne  first  grade  lessons  in  sight 
singing  musical  expression  will  soon  become 
second  nature  and,  by  easy  stages  accuracy 
and  facility  will  be  attained  in  the  reading 


Ward  Theory  remarkably  Illustrated. 

Truly  remarkable  wa3  the  practical  illus- 
tration of  Mrs.  Ward’s  theory  when  she  di- 
rected little  children  of  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age  to  sing  according  to  the  method  which 
they  had  studied  for  one  or  two  years.  After 
vocal  exercises  for  the  placing  of  tne  voices, 
the  children  chanted  the  Our  Father  and  Hail 
Mary.  Then  they  demonstrated  by  special 
exercises  the  development  of  the  rhythmic 
sense,  independently  of  tone.  Tonal  character- 
istics were  presented  in  the  next  study.  The 
children  took  turns  as  directors  of  their  group 
inJ  the  tests  of  the  training  of  the  ear.  “Songs 
without  words”  were  rendered  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  ensemble  of  artistic 
sense,  rhythm  and  tone.%  Two  songs  with 
words  followed:  “Jesus  Love’’  and  “A  Chris- 
tian Carol.” 

After  a wonderful  exhibition  of  sight  singing 
by  the  little  pupils,  Mrs.  Ward  called  upon 
a maestro  in  the  s/udience,  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  Hugh  T.  Henry,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
to  write  a melody  omthe  blackboard.  Monsi- 
gnor Henry  wrote  am  unfamiliar  score,  and 
the  little  children  sang  it  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  Then  they  were  asked  to  show 
what  * they  could  do  in  the  way  of  original 
composition  and  taking  turns  they  wrote  and 
sang  in  alternation  original  melodies,  jssiaa 
and  duets.  This  amazing  .fent  preluded  Ahe 
finile  of  their  fairy-Mke  performance.  The 
last  number  on  the  programme  illustrated 
their  skill  in  Gregorian  chant — Adore  Te, 
Concdrdi*  Laetitia,  Tantum  Ergo  and  Laudate. 

Every  one*  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  little  Vocalists  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  tonal  beauty  of  their  voices,  by  the 
precocious  cleverness  of  their  sight  reading 
knd  by  their  fluency  in  composition. 

The  demonstration  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child,  who 
have  already  introduced  . the  Justine  Ward 
method  to  Philadelphia.  H.  W. 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


CHARLES  GOUNOD 
AND  CHURCH  MUSIC  REFORM 


The  recent  publication  of  miscellaneous 
letters  by  Charles  Gounod  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly  (Schirmer),  brings  to  light  the 
attitude  of  Gounod  towards  church  music 
reform.  J.  G.  Prcd-Homme  the  compiler  of 
these  interesting  epistles  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  letters 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  that  penned 
the  day  after  the  performance  of  a new  Mass 
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which  Gounod  had  begun  in  Italy  and  finished 
in  Austria.  It  sets  forth  the  ideas  which  his 
stay  in  Italy  and  his  contact  with  the  early 
masters  has  caused  to  germinate  in  his  mind. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  M.de  Pastouret, 
one  of  Gounod’s  protectors,  and  the  author  of 
the  text  of  his  Graduation  Cantata  “Fernand”: 


Vienna,  Sat.  Mar.  25,  1843. 
Marquis  de  Pastouret 
Monsieur  le  Conte:  — 

I trust  vou  will  pardon  me  for  not  having 
replied  immediately  to  your  very  kind  letter: 

I was  obliged  to  delay  my  own  for  several 
days  in  older  to  answer  satisfactorily  your 
questions  regarding  my  sojourn  here. 

This  very  morning  there  has  been  per- 
formed at  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  a vocal 
Mass  composed  by  me  (written  in  a style 
c’csely  approximating  that  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel). 

It  was  executed  in  quite  a satisfactory 
manner.  As  for  the  composition  itself,  I can 
say  nothing,  so  deeply  do  I feel  that  one 
would  have  to  be  far  superior  to  what  I ani 
to  have  the  power  and  a right  to  judge  one- 
self. God  grant  that  I may  be  (as  I hope  that 
I am)  now  on  tile  right  and  fitting  path  as 
jegards  sacred  music. 

I know  not  whn  may  be  the  result,  for  my- 
self, of  the  musical  course  which  I propose 
to  follow;  may  1 only  be  worthy  of  becoming 
such  an  instrument  as  I should  be  happy  to 
become,  and,  in  the  end,  may  my  works  be 
at  one  with  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt 
aspirations — but  they  are  very  high,  and  the 
goal  is  far  distant. 

Religious  art,  whose  traces  have  been  lo-t 
fer  so  long  in  Franco  sends  a summons  on;v 
to  courageous  and  capable  reformers;  several 
would  be  capable;  1 am  sure  that  I shou'd  be 
courageous;  but  it  is  requ:site  that  I should 
aid  this  courage  with  every  support,  with  all 
possible  research  end  meditation;  I hope 
Monsieur  le  Conte,  that  you,  who  are  so  kind 


as  to  show  an  interest  in  me,  will  sometimes 
do  me  the  kindness  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
aims,  to  assist  me  to  see  and  know  them  for 
what  they  are,  for  I should  be  a proud  of 
your  approbation  as  I am  happy  in  your  affec- 
tion; as  I know  that  you  are  capable  In  any 
way  whatsoever  of  loving  a thing  which  does 
not  deserve  your  love,  your  approbation  will 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence  in  me;  in 
these  early  attempts  of  my  youth  I feel  all 
else  swept  away  before  one  sole  emotion — 
enthusiasm;  it  is  beautiful,  but  it  frequently 
leads  astray  when  it  precedes  full  knowledge 
or  dominates  it;  when  one  succeeds  in 
found ing  it  on  knowledge  one  is  saved. 

Without  meaning  to  say  that  I consider 
myself  the  one,  I do  sincerely  desire  to  have 
the  other;  toward  that  end  I propose  to  strive 
with  all  my  strength,  and  a lifetime  will  not 
suffice  tc  attain  it.  That  is  what  my  stay  in 
Vienna  has  clearly  shown  me;  and  were  this 
conviction  all  that  I have  gained  thereby,  I 
think  it  of  much  importance  never  to  permit 
me  to  regret  having  ravished  six  long  months 
from  the  most  charming  and  delightful  life 
one  can  lead — the  life  passed  beside  one's 
dear  mother.  May  God  some  day  requite  her 
for  all  the  sacrifices  for  us,  of  every  nature, 
wbh  which  her  l ie  has  been  filled. 

I do  not  know  Monsieur  le  Conte,  what  will 
he  thought  and  written  about  my  latest  work: 
should  anything  appear  concerning  it.  flatter- 
ing or  not.  I shall  send  it  to  my  mother;  for 
i do  not  ask  taat  one  should  gild  the  pill 
for  me — these  matters  are  not  like  medicine 
one  has  to  swallow  them  as  they  come.  One 
can  only  profit  by  them  when  they  are  distil- 
led by  men  rf  merit,  and  it  is  the  verdict  of 
such  men  that  I await  with  impatience  and 
-anxiety. 

Adieu,  monsieur  le  comte;  permit  me  to 
lhank  you  again  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
for  your  constant  mindfulness  of  my  welfare; 
be  assured  of  my  eternal  gratitude  for  your 
favor,  and  believe  me,  with  most  affectionate 
respect. 

Your  very  humble  and  devoted  servant. 

Ch*  Gounod. 


NOTES  AND 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  MUSIC 
IN  EDINBURGH 


While  the  conflict  between  Episcopacy 
and  Presbytery  in  Scotland  was  long  and 
uncertain,  that  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Reformers  was  short,  sharp  and  de- 
cisive. Even  more  than  in  England,  Roman 
Catholics  became  a gens  lucifuga  (in  Cardinal 
Newman’s  words),  moving  sorrowfully  about 


GLEANINGS 

a land  whose  churches  had  once  owned  their 
faith.  A bosse  in  the  roof  of  St.  Giles  still 
bears  the  Hail  Mary  (in  abbreviated  Latin) 
— the  Reformers  could  not  reach  “it.  We  catch 
glimpses  of  eighteenth  century  Catholics  in 
the  page3  of  Scott — Vich  Ian  Vohr — Lord 
Glenallan — and  Redgauntlet,  but  they  are  out 
of  the  current  of  national  life.  Gradually 
wrongs  have  been  righted;  and  the  Catholic 
Church  is  realising  its  freedom;  but  in  litur- 
gical matters  much  remains  to  be  done.  As 
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the  greatest  church  music  in  the  world  has 
been  inspired  by  the  Catholic  Liturgy,  it  is 
reasonable  to  consider  the  Catholic  Church 
next;  although  in  many  places  she  may  be 
unmindful  of  her  heritage. 

Scotland  has  two  Catholic  Archbishops.  St. 
.Mary’s  Cathedral  in  Broughton  Street  is  a 
wide,  low-roofed  building;  rather  parochial 
in  character.  The  west  gallery  (if  it  is  in  the 
west)  contains  the  organ,  placed  on  one  side, 
to  avoid  blocking  the  west  window.  Liturgical 
music  among  Catholics  labors  under  several 
difficulties — poverty  is  often  one;  want  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  interest  also.  On  Sun- 
day mornings  a mixed  choir  in  the  gallery 
renders  modern  masses  of  liturgical  character, 
such  as  Turner's  Perosi’s,  Klynes’,  etc.  In  old 
days  Haydn,  Mozart  and  the  rest  of  the  South 
Geiman  school  were  in  favour.  In  the  evenings 
Compline  is  generally  sung  by  men  and  boys 
in  the  churches  accompanied  on  a harmonium; 
of  course  a small  real  organ  would  be  better. 
A good  many  years  ago  Vespers  were  sung 
— then — as  unfortunately  happens  in  so  many 
Catholic  Churches — Rosary  supplanted  them; 
Compline  is  a step  back  to  better  things. 
Terry’s  arrangements  from  Palestrina  and 
other  sixteenth  century  composers  are  some- 
times sung  as  Offertories  at  the  Mass.  The 
organist  does  his  utmost  to  obtain  good  voice 
production  and  articulation  among  the  boys, 
but  there  are  few  opportunities  for  practice, 
so  that  the  difficulties  in  rendering  high  class 
music  are  considerable.  Such  experiences  are 
common  In  Catholic  Churches.  Constantly  we 
find  a taste  for  showy  music,  and  a desire  to 
attempt  It  with  altogether  inadequate  means; 
along  with  this,  an  aversion  to  Plain  Song 
and  liturgical  thoroughness  (e.  g.,  Introits 
and  Graduate  monotoned  instead  of  being 
properly  sung).  The  organist’s  protests  are  too 
frequently  unavailing.  However,  good  work 
is  done  at  St.  Mary’s;  for  instance,  the  Pas- 
sion and  Reproaches  on  Good  Friday;  and  the 
boys  acquit  themselves  well  at  Chapter  Mass 
(de  Angelis)  and  Gregorian  Requiem  Masses. 
The  other  churches  have  music  in  accordance 
with  their  tastes  and  powers.  The  Sacred 
H'eart  (the  Jesuits)  has  the  florid  taste  that 
we  often  find  in  the  churches  of  that  order, 
and  they  sing  Gounod’s  and  other  by  no  means 
liturgical  masses.  St.  Peter's,  a small  modern 
church  much  frequented  by  the  Dominican 
Fathers,  makes  a speciality  of  Palestrina.  At 


Restalrig,  the  Rector  is  a good  musician,  and 
has  Vespers  sung  on  Sunday — the  only  church 
in  Edinburgh  where  this  is  done,  except  indeed 
St.  Margaret’s  Convent,  an  interesting  build- 
ing in  Morningside.  This  shows  that  where  a 
priest  has  energy  and  liturgical  knowledge, 
he  can  obtain  solid  and  good  results,  and  oust 
what  Huvsmans  has  called  “devotionettes.” 
No  doubt  it  is  uphill  work  to  rewaken  interest 
In  the  ^Liturgy  after  it  has  been  stifled  by 
centuries  of  persecution.  The  people  in  the 
villages  of  Normandy,  as  described  in  a former 
article  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  repeat- 
ing in  the  woods  and  valleys  the  melodies  of 
the  Sequences  and  Office  Hymns,  etc.,  they 
had  heard  in  church.  One  fears  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  British  Catholics  attain  to 
the  same  liturgical  interest;  if  they  repeat 
sacred  music  at  all,  it  will  be  some  showy 
O Salutaris  or  sugary  hymn.  Still,  Improve- 
ment is  coming.  Westminster  Cathedral,  one 
hopes,  is  showing  Catholics  what  the  Church’s 
music  really  is;  and  other  churches  are  fol- 
lowing its  example.  R.  J.  D. 

(Organist  and  Choirmaster). 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  PARIS 


Christmas  eve  in  Paris  for  centuries  past 
has  been  a magic  word.  When  the  night  ar- 
rived the  boulevards  were  filled  with  gayly 
decorated  booths  extending  from  the  Place  de 
la  Rfcpublique  to  the  Church  of  La  Madeleine. 
Happy  children  in  great  numbers  would  find 
what  would  please  them  best  at  the  Yule-tide 
season,  and  wander  from  one  booth  to  the* 
next  buying  the  tempting  articles.  All  Paris 
mingled  with  the  throngs  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  thoroughfares  until  the  time  for  the 
iMid-night  Mass.  Then  the  churches  would  be 
crowded  with  worshippers,  offering  their  trib- 
ute to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

The  organ  played  as  preludes  some  of  the 
old  Noels,  many  of  which  were  arranged  by 
Guilmant  when  he  played  at  La  Trinitfe;  and 
there,  in  the  organ  gallery,  the  great  master, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils  and  friends,  would 
play  as  if  inspired,  for  Guilmant  loved  these 
aid  carols,  and  played  them  with  a rare  charm. 
First  he  would  choose  his  Fantasie  on  two 
Christmas  hymns,  then  in  succession  his  Noel 
Brabancon,  Noel  Landuocien,  Noel  Ecossais 
and  Noel  Saboly.  Next  the  choir  would  sing 
one  from  Brittany,  then  one  from  Normandy, 
and  again  one  from  Alsace,  30  dear  to  all 
French  hearts.  It  did  not  take  many  minutes 
for  the  people  to  catch  the  Christmas  spirit, 
for  everyone  would  sing.  Who  in  France  does 
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not  know  these  charming  Noels?  No  one  who 
has  attended  can  forget  these  services,  for 
the  people  sing  with  rare  enthusiasm  and  from 
the  heart,  producing  a wonderful  effect. 

“Le  petit  Jesus,”  “Le  Message  des  Anges,” 
“I^e  Somncil  de  l’enfant  Jesus,”  “Les  rois 
Mages,”  ‘‘Le  bel  ange  du  ciel’’ — these  and 
many  more  would  be  sung  until  the  midnignt 
hour  approached  and  Mass  began.  At  its  con- 
clusion, the  organ  would  again  be  heard  in 
another  Noel  as  the  people  would  slowly  leave 
the  church  to  join  the  happy  crowds  in  the 
boulevards — for  was  it  not  Christmas  and  a 
feast  of  great  joy?  Surely  the  French  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Christmas! 

Dr.  William  C.  Carl  in  “The  Etude”. 


NECROLOGY 


REV.  JOHN  H.  BLECKMAN 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Bleckman,  pastor  of  St.  Monica’s  Church* 
Mishawaka,  Ind.  Faster  Bleckman,  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  church  music  reform  and 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  liturgical  move- 
ment in  every  possible  manner.  He  was  a 
student  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
when  Dr.  Harold  Becket  Gibbs  was  instructor 
of  Chant  there  and  always  manifested  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  question  of  Gregorian 
Chant.  He  was  a victim  of  the  Epidemic  In- 
fluenza and  was  attacked  by  the  dread  disease 
while  going  about  visiting  the  afflicted  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation.  Ft.  Wayne  papers 
give  a very  eulogistic  account  of  his  personal 
magnetism  influence  and  mention  in  detail  his 
many  activities  which  included,  apart  from 
his  religious  duties,  participating  in  every 
good  work  that  assisted  in  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 


REVIEWS 


THREE  MOTETS  BY  OSCAR  DEIS 


REGINA  CO  ELI — for  three-part  chorus  of 
equal  voices  (S.  3.  A.  or  T.  T.  B.). 

SUPER  FLUMINA  BABYLONIS— For  four- 
part  chorus,  male  voices  (T.  T.  B.  B.). 
LAETENTUR  COELI— Christmas  Offertory  for 
four-part  chorus  (T.  T.  B.  B.).  — Published 
by  Oscar  Deis,  218  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Oscar  Deis  gives  us  genuine  liturgical  music 
in  these  latest  examples  from  his  pen.  The 
setting  of  ‘‘Regina  Coeli”  is  free  from  any 
suggestion  of  conventionalism  and  the  spirit 
of  the  text  is  happily  reflected  in  the  music. 
Mr.  Deis  adopts  the  imitative  form  to  good 
advantage.  The  writing  is  clean  cut  not  only 
for  the  voices  but  for  the  organ  which  pursues 
its  way  in  an  independent  manner.  Too  many 
writers  of  Catholic  Church  music  give  the 
organ  only  a duplication  of  the  vocal  part  and 
this  is  in  itself  a confession  of  weakness.  If 
the  organ  is  to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment 
in  a motet,  let  it  be  as  free  as  the  voice  parts 
and  have  an  independent  function;  otherwise 
let  us  have  ‘‘a  cappella”  singing  entirely. 

The  setting  provided  for  the  beautiful  text 
“Super  Flumina”  is  devotional  and  the  senti- 
ment is  well  pictured  in  the  musical  delinea- 
tion provided  by  the  composer. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  provide  an  anguished 
melodramatic  musical  setting  the  writing 
here  is  unaffected  and  natural;  not  conven- 
tional so  as  to  be  reminiscent  but  it  is  in  a. 


modern  mould  and  free  from  the  stilted 
mannerisms  of  the  so-called  Cecilian  style. 

The  “Laetentur  Coeli”  is  without  question 
one  of  the  best  modern  settings  of  the  Christ- 
mas offertory  we  have  seen  for  four  male 
voices. 

To  combine  devotional  qualities  in  writing, 
together  with  brightness  and  joyfulness  is 
quite  a task,  and  this  particular  task  Mr.  Deis 
has  solved  in  a very  happy  manner.  We  have 
in  this  motet  a successful  combination  of  holy 
joy  quietly  expressed  and  a truly  dignified 
interpretation  of  a text  which  in  other  hands 
has  resulted  in  a cheap,  conventional  and 
trite  exposition. 


LUCIS  CREATOR  OPTIME 


Hymn  for  four  part  chorus  (S.  A. 
T.  B.),  by  J.  Lewis  Browne.  Published 
by  the  Gilbert  Music  Co.,  Chicago  111. 

The  musical  setting  that  Mr.  Browne  has 
provided  for  the  well  known  Vesper  hymn 
“Lucis  Creator”  is  dignified  and  fitting.  The 
melodic  outline  is  clear  and  there  is  no 
straining  for  effect  as  in  the  manner  of  the 
moderns  (for  let  it  be  known  that  even  Church 
music  has  become  tainted  with  the  plague  of 
modernism). 

In  this  example  of  clear  four-part  writing 
we  are  given  a simple  melody  with  adequate 
and  appropriate  harmonization.  The  voice 
parts,  in  their  respective  registers  move 
along  in  a natural  manner  and  while  there 
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is  no  attempt  at  intricate  polyphonic  weaving, 
the  vocal  effect  should,  in  this  homophonic 
style  result  very  satisfactorily.  We  should  be 
grateful  to  all  composers  of  Catholic  Church 
music  who  are  contributing  in  some  manner 
toward  tho  elimination  of  the  typical  “old- 
style1’  concert  or  operatic  aria  with  religious 
text.  Dr.  Browne  i8  doing  “his  bit”  and  is 
serving  the  cause  of  liturgical  music  not  only 
in  his  own  compositions  but  through  his  efforts 
in  connection  with  his  choir  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Chicago. 


TEN  PSALMS  FOR  WARTIME 


(Music  by  Raphael  Lemeunier,  the 
words  by  Carl  Engel  after  the  French 
of  Maurice  Maninge.  Unison  Choral 
Chanting  in  Church  or  Assembly) . 
Published  by  the  Boston  Music  Co.,  26 
West  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  devotional  appeal  of  these  texts  are 
unquestionable.  We  note  the  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  clever 
adaptation  of  the  old  form  to  the  newer  re- 
quirements as  brought  home  to  us  by  the 
terrible  world  conflict  just  brought  to  a close. 

The  Psalms  enumerated  as  (1)  “Psalm  of 
the  Strong  in  the  Lord”  — (2)  “Psalm  of  the 
Supplication”  — (3)  “Psalm  of  the  Undaunted’’ 
— (4)  “Psalm  of  the  Watchers”  — (5)  “Psalm 
of  the  Charge”  — (6)  “Psalm  of  the  Poor” 
— (7)  “Psalm  of  the  Believers”  — (8)  “Psalm 
of  the  Sufferers’’  — (9) “Psalm  of  Grace  — 
(10)  “Psalm  of  the  Weepers,’’)  are  elevated  in 
thought  and  in  expression  and  the  musical 
settings  provided  by  Raphael  Lemeunier  are 
somewhat  akin  to  the  old  form  comprising 
Antiphon  and  Psalm  proper.  Preceding  each 
Psalm  is  a short  Antiphon  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  this  modern  type  of  Psalm 
as  does  the  ancient  antiphon  to  the  old  psalm 
tones  for  the  mood  of  each  psalm  is  reflectel 
in  the  opening  phrases  of  the  respective 
antiphons. 

The  editor  and  compiler  adds  the  following 
interesting  acount  of  the  origin  of  these  un- 
usual compositions:  “From  Veronner,  a small 
town  in  the  department  of  Eure,  France,  hail 
both  Maurice  Maninge,  the  poet  and  Raphael 
Lemeunier,  the  composer  of  these  ‘Psaumes 
de  la  Guerre/  • • • • I felt  that  • • • • it 
was  a duty  to  present  to  the  English  speaking 
public  this  beautiful  profession  of  Faith,  pro- 
nounced by  men  who  have  gone  through  the 
fight  and  the  fire.  These  Psalms  are  remark- 
able in  particular  for  the  unusual  way  in  which 
they  combine  the  Old  Testament  aggressive- 
ness with  the  submissivqness  taught  by  the 
new  Gospel.”  * * * * 


TWENTY  HYMNS 


I • 

In  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
for  four  part  chorus  male  voices  (T.  T. 
B.  B.),  by  Rev.  Justin  A.  Henkel,  C.  P. 
P.  S. — Published  by  the  author,  College- 
ville,  Indiana. 

Father  Henkel  has  already  demonstrated  (in 
a previous  set  of  hymns  for  mixed  voices), 
his  ability  to  write  devotional  hymns  which 
are  really  original  in  form  and  in  treatment. 
He  is  not  content  to  follow  stereotyped  har- 
monic and  melodic  formulas  but  strives  for  a 
new  method  of  expression.  He  is  successful 
in  retaining  much  of  the  good  in  the  old  form 
but  is  individual  in  his  treatment  of  this  re- 
stricted idiom.  In  this  particular  set  of  hymns 
for  male  voices  he  writes  with  a view  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  choirs  in  seminaries 
and  colleges.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
effect  in  rendition  is  greatly  enhanced  if  no 
accompaniment  is  used. 

We  agree  entirely  with  this  viewpoint  and 
wish  it  were  possible  to  induce  many  of  our 
Catholic  Choirs  to  render  a great  part  of  their 
music  “a  Cappella”.  We  have  been  too  long 
under  the  tyrannous  domination  of  the  loud 
stops  of  the  organ  and  choirs  as  a whole  have 
dependent  too  much  on  the  snort  of  tne 
trumpet  to  give  them  the  cue  and  tempo  as 
well  as  the  time.  The  study  of  simple  and 
devotional  hymns  of  the  type  Father  Henkel 
has  given  us  in  this  admirable  set  should,  help 
choirs  in  their  rendition  of  not  only  hymns 
but  liturgical  church  music,  entirely  witnout 
the  help  of  the  organ. 

It  may  be  added  that  Father  Henkel  ig 
one  of  the  group  of  American  composers  who 
are  assisting  by  their  works  in  the  elimination 
of  the  “jig-hymn”  from  the  repertoire  of  our 
choirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  choirmasters 
may  recognize  the  value  and  beauty  of  this 
type  of  hymn  and  condemn  forevermore  that 
type  which  is  still  beloved  by  some  of  our 
good  sisters  and  reverend  clergy  viz:  the  St. 
Basil  type,  founded  on  the  street  songs  or 
Naples  and  conceived  in  the  cabarets  and 
cheap  vaudeville  theatres  of  Europe. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster: — 

IDear  sir; — 

Your  i eference  to  Dr.  Stubbs  and  his 
attack  on  Gregorian  Music  is  well-timed. 

Although  it  opens  up  a question  which 
takes  me  back  over  a quarter  of  a century 
(when  similar  attacks  and  precisely  the  same 
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arguments  were  periodically  made  against  the 
Church’s  Music)  it  may  serve  a good  purpose 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  Catholic  Church 
again  bids  us  preserve  not  only  the  Faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  but 
the  Music  which  accompanies  it. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Stubbs  is  (as  I was)  an  Anglican.  In  the  first 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  sqt  to  music  by  John 
Marbeck  s nd  “Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton 
Printer  to  the  Kinges  Maiestie,  1550/’  we  find 
Gregorian  Music  exclusively  used,  so  that  the 
Anglican  Church  can  truthfully  boast  of,  not 
only  a Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  a Book 
cf  Common  'Praise  (Music).  I use  the  term 
Gregorian  Music  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
affecting  the  Tonality  and  Rhythm  of  this, 
the  only  kind  of  music  which  the  Church 
deliberately  adopted  as  her  own.  This  model 
of  Anglican  Music  is  written  for  the  middle, 
and  perhaps  lower  parts  of  the  voice,  which 
are>.  and  should  be  used,  where  congrational 
worship  (as  to  singing)  is  desired,  or  intended. 
Marbeck  was  especially  enjoined  to  provide  a 
music  that  all  could  sing,  and  not  merely 
that  which  a few  highly-crained  voices  could 
perform.  And  the  more  ancient  principles  of 
monosyllabic  planesong  were  insisted  upon, 
but  this  feature  does  not  affect  our  present 
discussion.  The  Gregorian  Tones  for  the 
psalms  were  ordered  to  be  exclusively  used, 
whilst  the  origin  of  the  Anglican  Chant  (the 
Christ  Church  Tune)  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  foundation  of  the  Gregorian  Tone  upon 
which  it  was  built.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  the  Anglican  Church  fell 
away  from  these  excellent  principles  with  the 
birth  of  the  Anglican  Chant  (which  now  takes 
the  voice*  over  a range  of  an  octave  and  a 
half,  and  a reciting  note  as  high  as  D and 
even  E flat)  to  please  the  “Merry  Monarch” 
and  this  suite  who  had  imbibed  the  “New 
Music”  from  Lully  at  the  French  Court. 
Modern  tonality  and  rhythm  them  made  its 
entry  into  the  State  Church  of  England,  and 
has  ever  been  retained. 

But,  fortunately,  there  are  those  churches 
of  this  Communion  which  have  ever  adhered 
to  the  Gregorian  Tones  and  Gregorian  Music, 
and  these  have  never  been  known  to  complain 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  voices  of  boys  by  the 
constant  use  of  these  ancient  melodies. 
Indeed,  there  are  several  churches  in  England, 
and  in  London  especially,  where  the  music 


is  of  a very  high  order,  where  the  psalms 
are  sung  twice  daily  to  these  tones  without 
doing  harm  to  the  resident  choristers  of 
tender  years.  Having  been  an  Anglican  choris- 
ter myself,  and  having  received  the  regular 
choir  school  training  of  two  daily  services 
and  practices,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
thus  express  myself.  Surely  the  beauty  of  a 
voice  (especially  for  Divine  worship)  consists 
in  the  excellence  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
voice,  and  not  In  “top  C’s’’  or  the  other 
extremes,  for  which  many  would  willingly 
“sell  their  souls?” 

In  spite  of  a number  of  conservative 
musicians,  there  has  been  almost  as  great  a 
falling  away  from  first  principles  in  Anglican 
Music  as  in  Roman  Catholic  Music,  and  it  is 
this  falling  away  that  iias  turned  our 
churches  into  concert-halls,  where  “the  people 
are”  sometimes  “requested  to  worship  in 
silence!”  Once  let  the  people  consent  to  a 
delegation  of  their  Acts  of  Public  Praise  to 
others,  and  the  door  is  open  to  every  kind 
of  musical  abuse,  which  one  can  discover  in 
most  churches  now-a-days,  alas!  Pardon  these 
musings,  but  with  such  a subject,  one  is 
easily  tempted  away  from  the  main  purpose 
of  this  communication.  We  must  speak  of  the 
things  W3  KNOW,  and  so  I readily  affirm 
that  the  constant  singing  of  Gregorian  Music 
( whether  tones,  or  the  more  elaborate  melo- 
dies) is  not  detrimental  to  the  retention  of 
purity  of  tone  in  the  boy-voice.  The  method 
of  training  the  boy- voice  downward,  that  is* 
bringing  the  “head  tones’’  down,  to  the  total 
elimination  of  the  “chest  tones”  produces  an 
uniformity,  an  equality  of  tone,  that  is  gener- 
ally admired.  It  is  quickly  discovered  that  this 
method  of  training,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
low  tones  are  naturally  weak,  and  the  high 
tones  strong,  so  that  the  constant  singing  of 
planesong  develops  tne  lower  tones  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner,  without  in  the  least 
injuring  the  voices  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
With  this  method  there  is  no  “break”  as 
“registers”  are  ignored. 

Then  we  may  speak  of  the  training  of  the 
boy-voice  upward.  In  this  method  the  “chest’’ 
voice  is  used  as  far  as  D,  after  which  the 
“head”  voice  is  requisitioned.  Undoubtedly 
this  method  has  been  successfully  prosecuted 
in  many  centres  v although  the  descending 
passages  seem  almost  to  force  the  "head” 
tones  lower  than  D,  and  sometimes  even  as 
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low  as  A flat,  or  G.  With  this  method,  I am 
not  sure,  but  PERHAPS  Dr.  Stubbs  contention 
bolds  good,  and,  as  the  reciting  note  of  the 
Gregorian  Tones  is  rarely  higher  than  B flat, 
then  the  constant  “wear  and  tear”  of  these 
“chest’1  notes  is  bound  . to  accentuate  the 
“break”  uetween  the  two  “registers.” 

Another  point  upon  which  I should  like  to 
touch.  Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  boy  voice  is 
worked  too  little  (in  Gregorian  Music)  between 
D (fourth  line)  and  the  A above  it.  For  years 
I have  taken  my  boys  up  to  G and  A,  especial- 
ly in  the  gorgeous  melodies  of  some  of  the 
Graduals,  and  in  other  Gregorian  numbers 
which  are  always  sung  by  the  “Schola.” 
Surely  Dr.  Stubbs  knows  of  these  as  they 
have  all  been  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
the  English  text  and  (to  my  mind)  sound  re- 
markably well  wher  so  sung. 

In  fairness  to  Father  Finn  (now  of  the 


Paulist  Church  of  this  city)  I feel  it  only 
right  and  proper  to  add  that  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  an  exponent  of  Liturgical  Music. 
His  work  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  secular 
stage  and  for  which  he  accepts  engagements 
for  his  highly-developed  organization.  Tne 
church  work  is  a side  issue,  and  anyone  who 
has  heard  the  church  services  at  St.  Paul’s 
feels  this  right  away.  This  is  no  disgrace, 
although  I share  your  wish  that  he  would 
associate  himself  with  the  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  Pius  X.  He  has  shown  that  the 
boy-voice  is  capable  of  excellent  work,  and 
that  is  perhaps  one  signal  service  he  has 
rendered,  but  to  hold  up  his  church  music 
performances  as  a model  is  the  last  thing  he 
would  claim  for  them,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krebhiel 
has  quite  recently  made  this  discovery,  and 
said  so.  G.  C. 

New  York.  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents,  1918. 


PROGRAMS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BLESSING  OF  NEW  ORGAN 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Mundelein,  D.  D. 

Holy  Name  Cathedral 

Sunday  Eve.,  November  24,  1918 
Choir  of  Priests  — Chorus  of  children 
Mixed  Chorus  of  150  voices 

under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Edgar  Bourget, 
Diocesan  Director  of  music  and  Rev.  Paul 
B.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

PROGRAM 

PART  ONE 

Processional — Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus  - Sir 
Edward  Elgar  — Benediction  of  the  Organ  - 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Mundelein, 
D.  O.  — Introit  - Gaudeamus  - Mass  of  All 
Saints  - Gregorian  Chant  — Gregorian  Choir 
of  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  Organ  — 
Prof.  B.  J.  Wortnmn  — Cantate  Domino  - Vin- 
cent d’Indy  — 12th  .Sonata  - Padre  Martini 
(1742  - Organ — Rev.  J.  Edgar  Bourget  — Of- 
fertoire — Tota  Pulchra  Es  - Cesar  Franck  — 
Ave  Maria  - Marchetti — Three  part  Chorus — 
(a)  Marche  Funebre  et  Chant  Seraphique — (b) 
Pastorale  et  Finale,  Op.  42  - Guilmant— Organ 
- Prof.  Wm.  Middelschulte  — Missa  B.  V.  M. 
Auxiliatricis  - Bottazzo — Chorus  of  Three  Male 
Voices  — Cantata — Jerusalem  - Fr.  de  La  Tom- 
belle — Chorus  of  Four  Voices  and  Boys’  Choir 
of  Two  Voices  (English  words  by  the  Rev. 
Paul  B.  Smith)  — Address— The  Spirit  of 
Music  — Rev.  J.  H.  Nawn. 


PART  TWO 

Marche  Pontificate  - Bourget — (Specially 
composed  for  this  occasion  and  dedicated  to 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Mundelein, 
D.  D.) — Organ — Rev.  J.  Edgar  Bourget  — 
Duet-Heavenly  Love  - Gounod— Rev.  Philip  F. 
Mahoney,  D.  D.,  Tenor  - Mr.  John  Monahan, 
Barytone — Harp  accompaniment — Miss  Marie 
Ludwig  — Duo — Invocation  - Snoer — Harp 
Miss  Marie  Ludwig — Organ — Rev.  J.  Edgar 
Bourget  — Messa  Solenne— Credo  - ftavanello 
— Chorus  of  Four  Male  Voices  — St.  Francis 
and  the  Birds  - Albert  Alain — Double  Chorus 
cf  Children’s  Voices  in  Two  Parts  — Holy 
Name  School  Girls.  Quigley  Preparatory  Se- 
minary Boys  (English  words  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
B.  Smith) 

Address  Most  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Mundelein,  D.D. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
O Salutaris  - Mgr.  L.  Perosi  — Four  Male 
Voices  — Diocesan  Priests’  Choir  — Tantum 
Ergo  — L’Abbe  l’Houmeau — Three  Male 
Voices — Diocesan  Priests’  Choir  — Tu  Es 
Petrus  - Rev.  J.  E.  Bourget — Mixed  Chorus  of 
Four  Voices  — Recessional — Toccata  - Th.  Du- 
bois— Organ — Rev.  J.  E.  Bourget. 


The  Sacred  Concert  given  in  the  Cathedral 
on  the  occasion' of  the  blessing  of  the  new 
organ  was  a magnificent  success  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  Cathedral  was  filled  with 
an  appreciative  throng.  The  organ  ^and  its 
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great  possibilities  were  shown  to  the  utmost 
advantage  in  the  playing  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Bourget  and  Prof.  Wm.  Middelschulte. 

Prof.  Wortman  in  his  accompaniment  to  the 
Chant  demonstrated  its  particular  fitness  as 
an  accompanying  instrument.  A marked 
feature  of  the  Concert  was  the  spirit  of  co- 
operatic  of  the  singers  front  various  parishes 
and  the  desire  of  all  concerned  to  make  the 
event  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  ecclesiastic- 
al-musical events  in  the  history  of  Arch-Dio- 
cese.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Director  and 
his  able  co-adjutors  met  with  unparalleled 
success  was  evident  net  only  from  the  enthusi- 
astic comments  of  those  present  but  from  the 
laudatory  articles  in  the  daily  press. 

The  singing  of  the  children  alone  in  the 
“St.  Francis  and  the  birds”  was  particularly 
appreciated.  As  a result  of  the  great  success 
of  this  Concert,  added  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  church  music  in  Chicago 
and  it  h planned  to  make  the  Cathedral  a 
centre  of  the  musical  activities  of  the  Diocese. 
Rev.  Edgar  Bourget  and  the  Rev.  Paul  B. 
Smith  are  united  in  their  endeavor  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  through  the  support 
rf  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
the  geniality  and  personal  charm  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Director,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  and  the  choirmasters  it  is  quite  certain 
that  success  will  crown  their  efforts. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ST.  VINCENT  FERRER’S  CHURCH 

Chorus  of  twenty  men  and  sixty  boys. 
Organist  and  Director,  S.  C.  Yon. 
CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

MIDNIGHT  MASS 

Prelude— Adoration  (Orchestra  - Guilmant 

— Processional — Hail,  Thou  Ever  Blessed 
Morn  Traditional  Melody-proper  of  the  Mass: 
Gregorian — Kyrie,  Gloria  Credo,  Sanctus,  Be- 
nedictus,  Agnus  Dei — Missa  Melodica  for  Soli, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  - P.  A.  Yon.  — Reces- 
sional— A Virgin  Most  Pure  - Traditional 
Melody. 

FOUR-THIRTY  O’CLOCK  MASS 
Prelude — Christmas  in  Sicily  - P.  A.  Yon — 
Proper  of  the  Mass — Gregorian — Kyrie,  Gloria, 
Credo,  Sanctus  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei  - Pe- 
rosi  — Po3tlude — Infant  Jesus  - P.  A.  Yon. 

ELEVEN  O’CLOCK  MASS 

Processional  — Hail,  Thou  Ever  Blessed 
Morn,  Traditional  Melody — Proper  of  the  Mass: 
Gregorian  — Kyrie  - Refice  — Gloria  - Refice 

— Credo — Missa  Veni  Creator  - P.  A.  Yon 
Sanctus  - Refice  — Benedictus  - Refice  — 
Agnus  Dei  - Refice. 

Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
Recessional — AVirgin  Most  Pure — Traditional 
Melody  - Boys’  and  Men’s  Choir. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn, 
Diocesan  Superintendent  of  Music,  the  follow- 
ing program  was  rendered  by  a large  choir 
of  men  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  Cathedral,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  J.  Alerding, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  - by  Singenberger,  for  four 
male  voices — The  Proper  of  the  Mass  Gregor- 
ian from  the  Liber  Usualis  (Desclee). — 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass;  Perosi’s  ‘‘Messa  a tre 
voci  d’uomo”  arranged  for  4 male  voices  by 
Manzetti.  — Offertory  motet,  Ecce  Deus  - by 
Aiblinger,  4 male  voices  a cappella. 

Benediction  of  the  Bl.  Sacrament  was  given 
immediately  after  Mass,  the  O Salutaris  and 
Tantum  Ergo  being  sung  by  the  entire  congre- 
gat’on  to  Gregorian  melodies.  After  Benedic- 
tion the  Holy  God  was  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation. 

Professor  Bender  presided  at  the  Organ. 

The  music  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.,  and  was  artistic- 
ally rendered. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

12.00  Midnight  Solemn  High  Mass.  — Prelu- 
de, Suite  for  organ  - Muffat  — Pastoral  Mass 
and  Offertory  - P.  A.  Yon — Sung  by  the  St. 
Cecil'a  Choir  — Comunion  Interlude  - “Noel”  - 
Bossi  — Carol.  Gesu  Bambino  - P.  A.  Yon. 

11.  A.  M.  Solemn  High  Mass. 

Prelude  - “Sur  dee  Noels”  - Guilmant  — 
Mass  “Attende,  Domine”  (new)  - P.  A.  Yon — 
Proper  of  the  Mass:  Gregorian  — Offertory 
and  Recessional  - P.  A.  Yon. 

7.30  P.  M.  Solemn  Vespers  and  Benediction. 

Prelude  - Theme  and  Variations  - Angelelli 
— Psalms  Gregorian  — Hymn  - Kothe  — Alma 
-Witt  — Ave  Maria  - Thermignon  — O Salu- 
taris - Mauro-Cottone  — Tantum  Ergo  - Tenor 
solo  and  chorus  - P.  A.  Yon  — Postlude  - Fina- 
le, 2d  Sonata  - Bossi. 

Choir  - Double  quartet  of  men. 

Chorus  of  Boy3. 

Organist  and  choirmaster  - Pietro  A.  Yon 


Note — The  new  Mass  by  Pietro  A.  Yon,  was 
composed  a short  before  the  closing  of  the 
war:  it  is  based  on  the  theme  of  a sacred 
chant  used  in  times  of  calamity  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  God.  The  prayerful  tone  of  this 
chant  pervades  the  entire  composition.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  Modern  Masses  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  Mr. 
Yon  has  composed  an  average  of  two  new 
Masses  every  year,  for  the  ten  years  he  has 
occupied  the  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church.  The  latest  are 
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based  on  the  themes  of  the  Liturgy,  such  as 
Veni  Creator,  for  Pentecost  - Alleluia,  for 
Easter,  Solemn  “Ite  Missa  est’*  for  Feast  days. 
This  is  the  imitation  of  Palestrina  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  16th  century. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


At  the  Cathedral  the  newly  organized  choir 
of  boys  and  men  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Curreu,  lately  returned  from  military 
service,  rendered  for  the  first  time  in  Wilming- 
ton the  Missa  Melodica,  for  three  part  chorus, 
by  Pietro  A.  Yon. 

The  choir  has  been  augumented  by  new 
material  both  in  the  boys’  section  and  the 
tenors  and  basses.  An  encouraging  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  enthusiasm  demonstrated  by 
the  singers  in  their  study  of  liturgical  Masses 
and  motets,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect great  things  in  the  future  from  this  body 
of  singers,  for  the  support  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Monaghan,  and  the  rector  of  the  Catn- 
edral,  the  Rev.  John  K.  Dougherty,  is  assured 
and  their  interest  in  the  question  of  liturgical 
church  music  is  certain  to  av/aken  a like  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  circles  throughout  the 
entire  diocese  of  Wilmington. 


JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

School  children  sing  Liturgical  Music 
for  High  Mass. 

At  the  Churcn  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion in  a suburb  of  Philadelphia  (Jenkintown) 
a choir  of  school  children  renders  the  music 
for  High  Mass  every  Sunday.  The  Rector, 
Rev.  John  E.  Cavanagh  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  question  of  church  music  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  this  love  for  ltur- 
gical  music  to  the  voung  choristers  wno  study 
(after  school  hours)  sight-singing  and  tone 
production  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor 
from  Philadelphia.  Two  Masses  (in  two  parts, 
soprano  and  alto)  have  been  added  to  the 
repertoire  together  with  a number  of  litur- 
gical motets.  Gregorian  Chant  has  also  been 
undertaken  by  these  young  enthusiasts  and 
the  music  for  Holy  Week  consisted  for  the 
greater  part  of  Gregorian  melodies. 

The  program  rendered  by  inis  group  of 
children  (ages  7 to  14),  on  Christmas  consisted 
of  Cremer’s  Mass  in  C,  and  the  Offertory 
Motet  “Adeste  Fideles.’’  The  Proper  of  the 
Mass  will  be  studied  for  Easter  together  with 
a new  liturgical  two-part  Mass.  The  tone 
quality  demonstrated  by  this  body  of  singers 
is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  harshness 
and  the  cbsence  of  the  hard  metallic  sound 
so  often  adopted  by  girls  and  boys  when  the 
chest  voice  is  used  In  the  wrong  manner.  The 
choir  is  composed  of  about  70  voices — 50  girls 
and  20  boys.  Mr.  J.  Gross  is  the  organist.  The 
Parochial  school  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  soecial  credit  is  due 
for  their  efforts  in  eliminating  the  old 
fashioned  type  of  hymn  from  the  repertoire 
of  choir. 


LITURGICAL  CHURCH  HUSIC 

COMPOSITIONS,  ARRANGEMENTS, 
HARMONIZATIONS* 

by  LEO  P.  MANZETTI 

MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for 

the  organ  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ,  Vatican  Edition, 

Organ  part  .50 

MASS  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  two  equal 

voices  arrangement,  Organ  part  .75 
Vocal  part  .20 

ECCE  SACERDOS,  arrangement  for 
four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 


Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal 
voices,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  20 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST  for  four 
equal  voices,  a cappella,  as  sung^ 

in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
voices  20 

EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO, 
two  equal  voices  arrangement 15 

O SALUTARIS,  two  equal  voices; 
TANTUM  ERGO,  three  equal, 
voices,  arrangement  _ .15 

TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T. 

B.)  voices  arrangement  -tfS 


VESPERS  for  CHISTMAS,  four  squad, 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella, -as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cattedeti  .3D 

VESPERS  for  EASTER,  four  aqual  - 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral.  .30 

CANTICA  trium  Tenebrarum  Officio 
rum  in  Hebdomada  Sancta,  four 
equal  voices,  faiso-bordoni  a cappel- 
la, as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathe- 
dral   - .25 


FOR  SALE  BY— B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — W.  Aleiter,  22  W.  Ma- 
ryland St«  Indianapolis,  Ind.  — G.  Phil- 
lip, 1211  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
— Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  — A,  J-  Boucher,  28  W. 
Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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BARNES,  Op.  25,  Suite  in  D .75 

Prelude  - Andante  - Scherzo  - Finale 


BOSSI,  (C.  A.),  Six  Pieces  .75 

Prelude  - Meditation  - Trio  (An- 
cient Style)  - Scherzo  - Noel  - 
Grand  Choeur 


BOSSI  (M.  E.)  Six  Pieces  .75 

Prelude  - Musette  - Choral  - 
Scherzo  - Cantabile  - Alleluia 


A HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  WORK 

MISSA 

CHORALIS 

by 

Presb.  LICINIO  REFICE 

for 

Three  Male  Voiced 

with  Chorus  parts  for  the  congregation 
or  a Boy’s  choir 


BUSSER,  Two  Preludes  and 
Fugues  .75 

Prelude'  and  Fugue,  in  D min. 
Theme  by  Ambroise  Thomas)  — 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  E.  (Theme 


by  Jules  Massenet). 

FRANCK  Organ  Folio  1.00 

Pifcee  heroiaue  - Cantabile  - Pas- 
torale - Pri^re  - Allegretto  - Pre- 
lude, Fugue  and  Variation. 

NEVIN,  (E.),  Organ  Folio  1.50 


The  Rosary  - Misericordia  - Nar- 
cissus - A Shepherd’s  Tale  - Ophe- 
lia - Wedding  Prelude  - Wedding 
Intermezzo  - Slumber  Song  - ^t 
Twilight. 

[he  Boston  Musis  Co. 


PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES  I 

Catholic  Edition 

Edited  by 

Rt.  Rev.  JOSEPH  SCHREMBS, 

Hi  shop  *f  Toledo,  and 

Rev.  GREGORY  HUEGLE.  O.  S.  B. 

Musical.  Director,  ( 'once  pt  ion  Abbey , Mo, 

A graded  series  of  music  books  for 
Catholic  schools,  which  insures  joyous 
and  artistic  singing,  as  well  as  a love 
of  the  best  music. 

The  material  is  in  full  accord  with 
Catholic  ideals,  and  includes  many 
distinctively  Catholic  selections. 

‘ Of  special  interest  te  the  provision  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Greqoria  i 
Chant,  thus  insuring  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of.  this  important  type  of 
Church  music. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 

Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 

Grand  Rapids  Covington  Green  Bay 

Send  for  interesting  descriptive  c.hrntar s 

SILVER,  BURDEN  & COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco  j 


With  organ 

Score .60 

Separate  voice  parts  obtainable. 

Selected  to  be  sung  within  the  near 
future  by  the  choir  attached  to  the  New 
Church  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  (St. 
Vincent  Ferrer)  New  York,  assisted  by 
the  entire  congregation. 

Published  by 

J.  FISCHER  & ho. Itew  York 
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Hit  Organist  and  Choirmaster 


A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  spe- 
cialists in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.20  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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Qualifications  At  tbe  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1916,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  8ociety  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject."  “Active  membership  atone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society." 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon 

the  payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  privileges  of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $60.00  releases  them 
from  the  obligation  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,'* 

to  Membership  women  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to 

membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
article  of  the  Constitution: 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations 
will  receive  their  first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and 
lay  .teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial 
schools,  convents,  academies,  etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  v/omen  be 
admitted  to  membership.” 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  tbe  attached 

Membership  blank  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  Officers  of 

the  Society. 

Dues  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin.  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,"  which  is  issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded  with 
application. 

Subscription  Non-members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the 

amount  specified  ($1.00  per  year,  in  advance) . 

Contributions  Many  generously  inclined  perrons  who  have  the  success  of  this  movement 

at  heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling  out  the 
attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  ($2.00)  and 
forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 
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(fluarr  Abbey  attb  tiff  Gkegortatt  dbant 

By  a Choirmaster 


♦♦II N a letter  of  Louis  Veuillot  to  a 
® friend,  a painter,  I have  found 
this  passage — “When  you  have  a fort- 
night to  spare,  come  to  this  tranquil 
and  rejuvenated  Abbey  of  Solesmes.” 
Good  for  a painter,  the  advice  of  Veuil- 
lot seems  to  me  even  better  for  a 
musician.  I have  followed  it.  I have  been 
to  Solesmes,  and  I have  found  there 
more  than  I wras  promised.  That  which 
awaited  me  there  and  which  I have 
carried  away,  was  the  revelation  of 
plain  chant  as  a form  of  art,  as  an 
expression  of  the  ideal,  as  a world  of 
beauty.” 

“An  ancient  wrorld — a new  world : for 
it  has  been  almost  unknown  for  centu- 
ries, and  still  is  only  known,  almost 
every  where  in  a disfigured  and  tra- 
vestied form.” 

“The  complete  restoration  of  this 
world  of  sound  has  been  for  fifty  years 
one  of  the  tasks  and  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  That  which 
Dom  Gueranger  did  for  the  text  of  the 
liturgie,  Dom  Pothier  and  Dom  Mocque- 
reau  have  done  and  continue  to  do  for 
the  music.  With  what  inieliigence  and 
what  knowledge ! With  what  respect 
and  with  what  love ! They  bring  to 
light  that  which  wras  suppressed ; they 
clear  away  that  which  was  added:  that 
which  was  false  they  correct;  they  re- 
establish everywhere  the  spirit  and  the 
letter.  And  these  erudite  interpreters 
are  doubly  interpreters.  They  have 
founded  at  the  same  time  a method  of 
paleographie  and  an  admirable  style  of 
singing.  These  great  scholars  are  also 
great  artists;  not  content  with  merely 
restoring  the  Gregorian  melodies,  they 
perform  them.”  (i) 

It  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  the 
word  Quarr  for  Solesmes  to  repeat,  and 


(i)  Camille  Bollaiquo — Epochs  of  music. 


to  repeat  with  the  energy  of  complete 
conviction,  the  advice  of  M.  Veuillot 
and  M.  Camille  Bellaique. 

Every  one  who  has  followed  this  ad- 
vice and  has  heard  the  chant  at  Quarr 
Abbey  will  entirely  endorse  M.  Bella- 
ique’s  statement  that  the  plain  chant 
as  sung  there  is  a revelation. 

To  those  who  are  fortunate  enough, 
and  wise  enough,  to  repeat  their  visits 
the  impression  is  always  the  same. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  constant 
hearing  of  the  ordinary  daily  offices 
(Mass  and  Vespers  are  sung  everyday), 
and  acquaintance  with  other  styles  of 
plain  chant  such  as  the  processions,  the 
Matins  and  Lauds  of  the  great  feasts, 
and,  above  all,  the  wonderful  Matins 
and  Lauds  of  the  Dead,  and  Requiem 
Masses,  serves  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression of  the  beauty,  the  power  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  chant  itself,  and 
the  soave  and  solemn  mysteriousness 
of  its  almost  perfect  rendering. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  listener  is  con- 
tent to  “drink  in”  this  glorious  stream 
of  pure  music  and  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing in  and  pondering  over  its 
refreshing  purity,  to  the  mind  of  the 
practical  musician  two  questions  present 
themselves. 

The  first  is:  Wherein  lies  the  extra- 
ordinary charm,  and  what  are  the 
special  characteristics  of  this  wonder- 
ful singing?  And  the  second  is:  How  are 
these  effects  produced?  From  these  two 
there  naturally  follows  a third — Is  it 
possible  to  have  such  a satisfying 
rendering  of  the  plain  chant  elsewhere? 

It  is  at  first  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer  the  first  of  these  questions.  The 
singing  is  so  perfectly  natural  and 
obvious,  so  easy  and  convincing,  and 
there  is  such  complete  absence  of  any 
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effort  to  produce  an  effect;  one  takes 
it  all  for  granted,  it  just  seems  to 
“have  grown.’’ 

However  after  some  months  of  care- 
ful analysis  and  by  constantly  compar- 
ing it  with  other  renderings  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  Solesmes  Chant. 

The  first  is  the  easy  natural  flow  of 
the  words;  there  are  no  jerks,  or 
exaggerations  of  vowels  or  consonants; 
whether  the  groups  of  neums  are  on 
accented  or  unaccented  syllables  is  of 
no  consequence,  all  seems  so  perfectly 
natural. 

The  next  feature  is  the  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  the  melodies.  There  is 
nothing  hard  or  angular;  all  are  pleas- 
ing; whether  the  character  is  strong  or 
plaintive.  They  are  serious  without 
being  austere,  soave  without  being 
sensuous.  Another  feature  is  the  beauty 
and  elasticity  of  movement — the  chant 
flows:  it  does  not  march,  or  run,  or 
jump,  or — like  the  chorale — halt;  the 
movement  is  continuous  but  not  metro- 
nomic ; rhymic,  but  not  measured ; 
the  pace  is  varied  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  words,  following 
the  clearly  marked  instructions  of  the 
oldest  MSS.,  but  is  never  hurried  or 
dragged. 

The  general  timbre  of  the  voices 
fulfils  the  requirements  mentioned  by 
St.  Isadore  of  Seville,  who  says  that 
they  “shall  be  in  no  way  rough  or 
raucous,  but  they  must  be  sonorous, 
soave,  liquid,  and,  in  timbre  as  much 
as  in  melody  appropriate  to  the  holiness 
of  religion.”  (i) 


A most  important  feature  is  the 
perfect  harmony  between  the  sentiment 
of  the  words  and  the  singing.  All  the 
singers  obviously  mean  and  feel  what 
they  sing. 

It  is  interesting  and  rather  amusing 
to  observe  that  whilst  all  who  hear  the 
singing  at  Quarr  Abbey  are  unanimous 
in  their  appreciation  of  excellence: 
many  are  content  to  regard  it  as  due 
to  some  mysterious  influence,  or  as  the 
natural  product  of  the  surroundings; 
some  even  think  that  it  is  because  the 
monks  do  nothing  else  but  sing!  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  excellence  is  due 
simply  to  the  triumph  of  system. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
many.  The  monks  are  not  chosen  for 
their  voices.  Some  have  no  voice  or 
a very  poor  one,  some  have  no  “ear”  or 
taste  for  music,  most  have  no  musical 
education,  yet  all  form  the  choir! 

Quarr  Abbey  is  a monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  not  a conservatory 
of  music,  or  even  a Schoia  Cantorum, 
and  the  regular  duties  and  occupations 
of  the  monastic  life  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  in  order  to  bring  to  a state 
of  artistic  perfection  one  part  of  the 
monk’s  daily  life  and  work.  (*) 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question. 
How  are  these  effects  produced?  This 
can  easily  be  answered.  First,  by  the 
unanimous  will  of  all  to  produce  them. 
Every  member  of  this  choir  is  singing 
from  a sense  of  duty  and  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  Here  is  no  selfish  indi- 
vidualism or  rather  here  is  the  combi- 
nation of  individuals  making  a united 
effort,  bound  by  the  tie  of  devotion  to 


(i)  It  is  interesting  lo  remark  that  it  is  the  pure,  almost  unemotional  quality  of  voice, 
and  the  pc:  feet  legato  style  of  singing,  without  strong  accents  or  extremes  of  loudness 
or  softness  without  any  forcing,  or  strongly  measured  rhythm  that  gives  the  great  charm 
to  the  singing  of  most  Anglican  Cathedral  Choirs,  especially  in  the  Psalms.  No  one  who 
hears  the  choirs  of  Magdalen  College  Oxford,  or  King  s College,  Cambridge,  can  fail  to 
have  felt  this. 

* It  is  well  to  remember  that  with  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  labour  ex- 
pended by  the  Solesmes  Monks  since  the  time  of  Don  Gueranger,  the  religious  life  of 
the  Abbey  has  never  been  interfered  with,  or  its  character  as  a Benedictine  Monastery 
allowed  to  suffer.  This  great  monophonic  epoch  of  music  has  been  restored  to  us  by 
the  successors  of  its  greatest  compiler  St.  Gregory,  by  monks,  not  by  mere  musical 
antiquaries. 
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an  ideal — the  ideal  of  fellowship  in 
worship. 

Here  is  the  ideal  discipline,  the 
discipline  of  a sense  of  duty  and 
mutual  sympathy.  Here  also  everyone 
not  only  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  but  realizes  the  special 
significance  of  their  particular  position 
in  the  liturgie. 

Second,  the  perfect  unity  in  the  free 
rhythm  is  obtained  without  a conductor, 

(ii)  by  the  use  of  books  which  have  the 
rhythmic  signs  and  by  the  application 
in  practice  of  the  simple  and  natural 
rhythmic  system  explained  by  Dom 
Mocquereau  in  his  “Nombre  Musical.” 

(iii)  • 

In  a few  words  the  wonderful  effect 
of  the  singing  at  Quarr  Abbey  is  ob- 
tained by  a perfectly  easy  legato  style  of 
singing,  regulated  by  a natural  rhythm, 
animated  by  a natural  expression  and 
inspired  by  the  desire  and  will  of  all 
to  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  such  a satisfying 
and  convincing  rendering  elsewhere? 
Why  not?  Cathedral  and  many  parish 
churches  have  the  advantage  of  choirs 
chosen  simply  for  the  excellence  of 
their  voices  and  their  musical  intelli- 
gence: in  most  of  the  latter  it  is  true, 
there  is  not  the  advantage — a very 
great  one — of  the  daily  service,  though 
there  is  much  less  to  prepare  on  this 
account. 

By  a little  study  the  choir  can  soon 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
with  a little  encouragement  they  will 
learn  to  express  what  they  are  singing. 
The  “perfect  legato’’  forms,  or  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  training  of  every 
choir:  the  plain  chant  rhythm  is  not 


difficult  to  obtain  if  the  books  with  the 
Solesmes  rhymic  signs  are  used.  The 
training  of  the  choir  on  the  Soles- 
mes methods  will  greatly  improve  the 
rendering  of  the  polyphonic  music  and 
very  considerably  that  of  modern  music 
for  it  inculcates  a pure  musical  tone, 
a natural  sense  of  rhythm  and  phrasing 
and  attention  to  the  expression  of  the 
words. 

The  Solesmes  Monks  have  endeav- 
oured by  colossal  labour,  an  exhaustive 
study  and  comparison  of  almost  all 
available  MSS.:  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  reckon  the  true  text  and  the 
true  interpretation  of  plain  chant.  Gre- 
gorian Chant  as  interpreted  by  them  at 
Quarr  Abbey  is  characterised  by  melo- 
dy, rhythm  and  expression;  that  is  to 
say  it  forms  an  epoch  of  music  as 
complete  in  itself  and  as  satisfying  as 
the  music  of  other  epochs.  With  a 
generosity  equal  to  their  enthusiastic 
and  untiring  labour  in  restoring  the 
melodies,  and  to  their  sublime  self- 
forgetful  devotion  in  chanting  them, 
they  have  given  to  the  world,  with  the 
benediction  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
Paleographic  Musicale,  the  Nombre 
Musical  and  the  rhythmic  signs  in  the 
Gradual  their  researches,  their  theories 
and  their  methods. 

It  only  remains  for  those  who 
honestly  desire  to  carry  out  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Holy  See  to  study  these 
theories  and  to  apply  these  methods. 
After  a short  time  of  patient  and  care- 
ful work  those  who  are  already  interest- 
ed in  the  plain  chant  will  find  in  it  new 
and  undreamt  of  beauties,  and  those 


(ii)  It  argues  much  for  the  system  and  the  practice  of  the  Solesmes  method  that 
then*  is  only  one  short  rehearsal  each  week,  which  :s  conducted  by  the  choirmaster 
Dom  .1.  (Jajard. 

(iii)  This  very  simple  and  perfectly  natural  system  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood 
and  consequently  misrepresented;  for  instance  in  v.  well  known  primer  which  claims  to  set 
I'oith  the  Solesmes  Theory  we  read  “Tne  tTst  note  of  every  neum  is  accented.”  Tnis  is 
entirely  ..cmOary  to  the  Solesmes  theory  and  practice. 

Tiie  rnythmic  ictus — marked  generally  by  the  episeme  veitical — indicates  a mental 
point  d’appui,  simply  that;  though  at  times  it  coincides  with  the  first  note  of  certain 
rn-ums,  such  as  the  prrssus,  the  second  note  of  the  saiieus,  which  carry  a slight  pressure. 
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who  had  regarded  it  as  dull  and  lifeless 
will  find  it  interesting,  beautiful  and  as 
full  of  life  now  as  it  was  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  will  be  thirteen 
hundred  years  hence,  for  these  “serious 


and  soave  natural  melodies,  like  the 
truths  which  they  so  perfectly  illus- 
trate are  eternal.” 

C.  C.  D. 

London,  March,  1919. 


( lift  §>arril?ge  of  lhr  (Organ  iCoft 

THE  USE  OF  OPERATIC  AND  SECULAR  MUSIC  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


3y  NICOLA 

N the  occasion  of  t lie  opening  of  the 
Sii'.nnier  School  of  Sacred  Music*  in 
Cincinnati,  some  time  ago,  the  Most  Reverend 
Henry  Moeller  Archbisnop  of  Cincinnati, 
addressing  the  large’  gathering  of  priests, 
sisters  and  laymen  on  the  subject  of  Sacred 
Muse,  commented  upon  the  widespread  use 
of  operatic  and  secular  music  by  Catholic 
choirs  during  the  liturgical  functions. 

Referring  to  the  frequent  rendition  of  this 
secular  type  of  music  in  the  Church,  he  said 
that  he  agreed  with  an  American  Bishop,  who 
characterized  such  performances  as  the 

“sacrilege  of  the  organ  loft.” 

A plea  for  the  elimination  of  operatic  music 
front  the  repertoire  of  Catholic  choirs  was 
voiced  by  His  Grace,  who  said  that  he  agreed 
with  another  authority  who  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  manner:  “!t  often  seems 
to  me  as  if,  whilst  unseen  angels  surround 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  Altar  of  the 
Sanctuary,  evil  spirits  have  taken  possession 
of  the  organ  loft  and  mock  Him  when  angels 
adore  !” 

In  speaking  of  the  adaptation  of  operatic 
arias  and  concerted  pieces  to  sacred  texts, 
the  Arch oishop  cited  many  examples  of  the 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
Pope  Pius  X,  and  mentioned  a number  of 
well  known  operatic  melodies  frequently  sung 
in  our  churches  with  Latin  texts. 

Quoting  particularly  the  famous  “Tantum 
Ergo”  by  Rossini  (originally  written  as  a love 
duet  in  one  of  his  operas),  and  going  furtner 
into  detail  he  said:  — 

“At  times  we  hear  an  “O  Salutari3’’  adapted 
to  the  music  of  a romance  from  Gounod’s 


A.  MONTANI 

“Faust,”  the  words  being  addressed  by  the 
discarded  lover  to  the  fallen  Marguerite. 
What  an  association  with  the  “O  Salutaris;” 
— “A  Tantum  Ergo  is  sung  adapted  to  the  air 
from  a sonata  of  Mozart.  Being  Mozart's,  the 
air  is  lovely  but  what  of  that?  What  would 
be  said  to  a representative  of  the  Divine 
Infant,  dressed  in  an  elegant  suit  of  knicker- 
bockers; or  to  a statue  of  Our  Lady,  adorned 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion?  Another 
“Tantum  Ergo,”  heard  frequently,  is  the 
music  of  a prayer  from  Weber's  “Der 
Freischuetz.”  The  prayer  with  the  following 
scene  is  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of  good 
concerts,  for  it  is  a “bravura”  piece  with 
great  singers.  Again,  I say,  what  an  associa- 
tion! The  “Tantum  Ergo”  with  a love-stricken 
maiden  in  a romantic  opera!  When  one  listens 
to  such  music,  as  we  have  just  described,  can 
he  keep  from  exclaiming  with  Canon  Witt,  in 
his  address  on  “Church  Music,”  delivered 

before  a Church  Music  Congress:  ‘O  gentle- 
men, have  pity  on  the  Catholic  people:  do  not 
make  them  vulgar  and  sensuous  by  vulgar  and 
sensuous  music.’  ” J 

Rectors  and  organists  will  exclaim  “We 
have  heard  all  of  this  many  times  and  we 
realize  'hat  onr  music  is  not  just  what  it 
should  b\  but  our  people  have  been  hearing 
these  old  favorite  compositions  for  so  many 
years;  why  deprive  them  <:f  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  music  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  which  we  have  come  to  consider 
as  genuine  Catholic  Church  Music? — Why 
indeed ? ! . . . 

Simply  because  our  taste  has  become 

vitiated  and  our  sense  of  proportion  de- 

stroyed, we  should  (according  to  these 
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followers  of  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
calmly  continue  to  accept  as  a type  of  Cath- 
olic Church  music  the  effusions  of  certain 
conscienceless  musical  speculators  - editors, 
composers  and  revisers,  who  literally  dish-up 
these  sacrilegious  travesties  bearing  the  titles 
of  Masses  and  motets  at  the  suggestion,  or 
with  the  connivance  of  publishers  who  care 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  liturgy  or  for  its 
real  significance. 

Rectors  and  organists  do  not  realize  that 
we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  a campaign 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  unscrupulous 
publishers  who  have  fostered  the  use  of  this 
secular  and  operatic  style  of  music  in  the 
Catholic  Church  for  mercenary  reasons  pure 
and  simple. 

They  have  catered  to  the  lowest  of  musical 
tastes  and  have  purposely  issued  music  which 
appeals  to  the  senses,  for  tney  realize  they 
could  always  rely  upon  the  so-called  popular 
taste  of  the  crowd  to  support  them  in  these 
endeavors.  We  need  onl>  to  refer  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  various  firms  to  obtain 
a confirmation  of  this  statement,  for  whilst 
there  may  be  a fair  proportion  of  compositions 
written  in  a serious  and  devotional  vein  the 
greater  part  consists  of  works  bearing  the 
unmistakable  ear  marks  of  the  “commercial" 
and  unliturgical  composition. 

What  wonder  that  the  urgent  plea  of  Pope 
Pius  X.  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  what  wonder 
that  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  done 
towards  the  enforcement  o'  the  provisions  of 
the  Motu  Proprio,  promulgated  over  fifteen 
•years  ago. 

During  all  these  years  we  have  become 
impregnated  with  the  idea  that  the  music  of 
the  “copyists”  or  the  music  of  the  opera 
composers,  which  fell  so  gratefully  on  our 
receptive  ears,  was  the  distinctive  Catholic 
type  of  composition,  and  we  find  it  difficult 
even  at  this  time,  to  tolerate  the  thought  of 
eliminating  from  the  repertoire  of  the  choir 
such  favorite  Masses  as  Mozart’s  12th., 
Haydn’s  Third,  the  celebrated  Military  Mass, 
or  other  like  compositions.  So  deeply  are  w'e 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  secular-operatic 
music  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  well-nign 
impossible  to  convince  some  of  our  pastors 
that  Masses  by  Generali,  Millard,  Mercadante, 
Durand,  La  Hache,  Giorza,  Leonard,  Stearns, 


Haydn  and  Mozart  et  al.  fall  into  the  category 
of  what  Pope  Pius  X.  termed  music“un8uited 
to  the  accompaniment  of  liturgical  functions,” 
but  in  the  Motu  Proprio  we  find  the  following 
clear  definition  as  to  the  liturgical  status  of 
modern  music:  “Since  modern  music  has  risen 
mainly  to  serve  profane  uses,  greater  care 
must  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  in  order  that 
the  musical  compositions  of  modern  style 
which  are  admitted  in  the  Church  may  contain 
nothing  profane,  be  free  from  reminiscences 
of  motifs  adopted  in  the  theatres,  and  be  not 
fashioned  even  in  their  external  forms  after 
the  manner  of  profane  pieces.” 

“Among  the  different  kinds  of  modern 
music,  that  which  appears  Tess  suitable  for 
accompanying  the  functions  of  public  worship 
is  the  theatrical  style,  which  was  in  greatest 
vogue  especially  in  Italy,  during  the  last 
century.  This  of  its  very  nature  is  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  Gregorian  Chant  and  classic 
polyphony,  and  therefore  to  the  most  important 
law  of  all  good  sacred  music.  Besides  the 
intrinsic  structure,  the  rhythm  and  what  is 
known  as  the  conventionalism  of  this  style 
adapt  themselves  but  badly  to  the  require- 
ments of  true  liturgical  music.” 

In  the  Masses  mentioned  above  we  find  that 
all  the  tricks  used  by  composers  in  their 
secular  and  dance  music  were  utilized  in  the 
Masses;  v/e  have  the  same  barcarolle  move- 
ments, the  same  love  duets,  the  bombastic 
bass  solos  (suggestive  of  pirate  songs  or  songs 
to  Bacchus),  and  the  florid  arias  for  soprano 
and  tenor  with  the  exact  reproduction  of  the 
accompaniments  used  for  melodies  of  a like 
nature  in  operatic  pieces  and  in  music 
intended  for  the  stage.  Here  we  have  the 
rhythm,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dance 
allied  to  the  text  of  the  Mass  and  yet  there 
are  those  even  among  the  clergy,  who  declare 
that  music  written  by  these  composers  must 
be  good  church  music  simply  because  it  has 
been  composed  by  men  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  us.  They  do  not  realize  that  these 
writers  had  in  mind,  when  tne  music  was 
penned,  everything  but  the  purpose  for  which 
the  music  was  written.  The  text  of  the  Mass 
was  to  them  merely  a convenient  (and  profit- 
able) peg  upon  which  to  hang  certain  trite 
musical  phrases  and  they  proceeded  to 
employ  these  same  conventional  idioms  over 
and  over  again  simply  because  they  had 
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utilized  the  self  same  phrases  before  (possibly 
in  some  unsuccessful  ballet  or  opera)  and 
found  that  the  church  goers  were  more  res- 
ponsive to  their  sensuous  appeal  than  even 
the  audiences  at  the  opera  or  concert. 

No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  writers 
of  legitimate  operatic  music  or  the  composers 
of  ballets  etc.  Let  them  go  their  way,  but  let 
them  stick  to  their  last.  The  objection  is  made 
toward  the  introduction  of  such  music  in  the 
Church.  As  one  prominent  musician  expressed 
it:  “I  want  to  hear  the  opera  intact  at  the 
opera  house,  or  the  ballet  music  rendered  with 
a full  orchestra  in  its  proper  environment; 

I do  not  relish  (as  an  artist)  the  prospect 
of  hearing  snatches  of  opera  sung  by  an 
embryo  prima  donna,  to  a Latin  text,  in 
connection  with  the  church  services/’ 

“The  whole  thing  strikes  me  as  a suer 
a sacrilegious  joke!” 

The  claim  made  by  publishers-  in  extenuation 
of  their  culpability  in  printing  Catholic  Church 
music  so  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the 
liturgical  requirements  (as  expressed  by  the 
late  Pope  Pius  X.)  that  they  are  merely  follow- 
ing the  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  are  supplying  this  music  because  Cath- 
olics will  not  buy  the  music  labelled  as 
liturgical,  can  be  accepted  for  just  what  the 
statement  is  worth.  Credit  should  be  given, 
nowever,  to  publishers  who  have  really  made 
an  attempt  to  provide  our  choirs  with  a cata- 
logue of  genuine  liturgical  music,  and  greater 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  publishers 
who  have  consistently  refused  to  publish 
music  not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Holy  See. 

After  having  been  the  principal  means  or 
seducing  or  perverting  musical  taste,  it  is 
rather  amusing  for  the  mercenary  publisher 
to  claim  that  the  responsibility  for  the  result 
is  not  his.  particularly  since  there  is  so  much 
ado  made  in  announcements  and  pronuncia- 
mentos  issued  bv  these  self  same  publishers 
to  the  effect  that  their  sole  aim  is  to  provide 
the  public  with  compositions  which  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  artistic  merit.  How  can  one 
reconcile  art  with  such  a publication  as  that 
given  herewith?  (See  appendix:  Ex.  No.  1). 

Art  is  certainly  not  served  when  tne 
product  of  a great  musical  genius,  which  was 
conceived  in  a certain  atmosphere,  with  certain 


objects  in  view  and  to  serve  a definite  purpose, 
is  distorted  by  an  impiuos  hand  and  made 
to  lit  in  another  groove:  the  result  being 
totally  at  variance  with  the  composer’s 
original  intention. 

These  sacri  egious  perversions  are  inex- 
cusable in  the  realm  of  art  as  well  as  in  tne 
realm  of  liturgy.  The  sad  part  of  it  is,  that 
publishers  would  not  dare  to  offer  these  oper- 
atic adaptations  for  use  in  non-Catholic 
churches.  Incidentally,  the  use  of  these 
adapted  compositions  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  first  class  concert  for  the  sense  of 
propriety  of  the  hearers  would  be  greatly 
offended.  The  concert  goer  demands  good 
music  in  its  original  form  and  performers 
tacitly  accept  this  as  one  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  stage.  Why  have  composers  and 
publishers  selected  the  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  recipient  of  all  the  musical  cast-offs  and 
nondescripts  in  the  form  of  Masses  and 
motets  which  in  their  original  state  served 
as  melodic  accompaniments  to  certain  scenes 
in  the  opera? 

What  possible  connection  can  the  “Swan 
Song"  from  Lohengrin  have  with  the  Catholic 
service?  Why  should  the  congregation  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  an  “Ave  Maria’’  from 
the  opera  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  thus 
recall  the  passionate  and  lurid  melodramatic 
situations  which  abound  in  this  opera?  What 
reasen  can  be  advanced  for  the  insertion  of 
the  impassioned  and  florid  strains  of  the 
“Sextetta’’  from  “Lucia"  with  it  associations  of 
suicide,  love,  hatred  and  passion,  as  a musical 
accompaniment  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church?  Has  the  Church  no  music  which  is 
typically  fitted  to  accompany  the  liturgical 
services,  and  have  we  no  music  worthy  of 
connection  'with  such  a supreme  function  as 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass? 

To  a mere  observer  the  present  condition 
of  our  church  music  would  suggest  that  we 
are  simply  poverty  stricken  and  have  no  form 
of  art  typically  Catholic  or  liturgical,  and  are 
compelled  to  borrow  from  the  artificial  sources 
of  the  stage  or  the  opera  for  music  to  accom- 
pany the  liturgical  services. 

Many  have  wondered  why  the  high  ideals 
enunciated  by  Pope  Pius  X.  on  the  subject 
of  decent  church  music  have  been  so  poorly 
realized  in  this  and  other  countries.  As 
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a result  of  the  experience  of  many  years, 
covering  every  phase  of  activity  connected 
with  the  theoretical  and  practical  features  of 
the  movement  for  the  reform  of  church  music, 
the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  as  a 
firm  belief,  that  the  wishes  of  Pope  Pius  X 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Holy  See  looking  toward 
a genuine  reform  of  our  Church  music,  will 
never  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  until 
a beginning  is  made  by  literally  throwing  out 
all  those  Masses  and  Motets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  choir  loft  in  this 
country,  which  offend  against  the  first  princi- 
ples of  art,  and  through  their  performance 
make  the  liturgy  seem  but  a second-hand-maid 
to  the  opera  or  merely  a tolerated  adjunct 
to  the  performances  of  the  choir  or  the  vocal 
paroxysms  of  the  soloists. 

Even  the  personnel  of  the  choir  is  but 
a secondary  matter  when  one  considers  the 
tremendous  influence  wielded  by  the  music 
itself,  not  by  its  interpreters.  It  would  seem 
to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  have  devo- 
tional and  prayerful  compositions  sung  by  a 
full  mixed  choir  during  the  Mass,  than  to  have 
a badly  trained  choir  of  boys  (or  even  a well 
trained  boy  choir)  sing  the  operatic  Masses 
of  the  Durand,  Gounod,  Haydn,  Giorza  and 
Generali  type.  There  are  many  boy  choirs 
scattered  throughout  the  country  (some  even 
quite  celebrated),  that  are  doing  much  harm 
to  the  cause  of  real  church  music,  through  the 
rendition  of  this  semi-secular  and  florid  type 
of  music. 

The  remedy  for  the  greatest  of  all  existing 
abuses  in  the  music  of  the  church  is  the 
major  operation  suggested  above.  No  surgeon 
can  accomplish  permanent  results  unless  he 
first  cuts  away  the  malignant  tumor  or  elimi- 
nates the  fundamental  cause  of  some  organic 
disease.  Church  music  is  to  day  suffering  from 
some  cancerous  growth,  the  poisons  of  which 
have  gradually  permeated  the  entire  system. 
(I  refer  to  the  subtle  poison  of  sensual  music). 
The  extent  to  which  these  poisons  have 
entered  into  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  even  those  endowed  with  critical  judg- 
ment and  discretion  and  who  exercise  good 
taste,  together  with  these  critical  faculties  in 
ordinary  matters,  seem  to  shed  all  these 
faculties  entirely,  the  moment  the  abstract 
question  of  sacred  music  is  under  discussion. 
The  only  criterion,  or  standard  judgment  that 


seems  left  to  them  is  “I  like"  or  “I  don't 
I • ke-ry  What  would  happen  if  this  persona; 
equation  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
other  important  questions  affecting  the 
liturgy? 

Another  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  great 
evil  is  the  publication  of  a “black  list”  which 
should  be  adopted  aud  enforced  by  every 
diocese  in  the  country. 

Music  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Motu 
Proprio  should  be  proscribed  and  the  rector 
of  each  church  could  easily  determine  upon 
referring  to  the  “list”  whether  his  choir  pos- 
sessed any  of  the  compositions  ruled  out  as 
being  either  of  an  operatic  or  a secular  type. 

To  prove  that  this  is  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
in  one  Eastern  Diocese  only  last  year,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  refused  to  pontificate  at  a 
certain  function  until  the  musical  program  had 
been  submitted  to  him;  in  order  to  note 
whether  the  organist  was  complying  with  the 
diocesan  regulations  (which  contained  a black 
A list  of  formidable  proportions). 

* "Those  who  believe  such  methods  to  be 
severe  can  hardly  appreciate  the  true  state 
of  affairs  as  they  exist  in  the  country  today. 
Letters  are  frequently  noted  in  our  prominent 
Catholic  papers  and  even  the  daily  papers 
written  in  protest  at  the  rendition  of  certain 
popular  love  songs  and  music  of  a like 
character  during  the  services.  Last  summer 
the  writer  happened  to  spend  a Sunday  is  a 
small  sea  shore  town  and  while  assisting  at 
low  Mass  heard  a program  of  music  consisting 
of  the  popular  ballads  of  the  day  with  inter- 
polated Latin  texts,  rendered  a number  of 
soloists  who  entertained  the  congregation 
Sunday  after  Sunday  in  this  manner.  The 
climax  was  reached,  this  particular  Sunday, 
when  the  soprano  began  a melody  which  was 
instantly  recognized  as  the  sentimental  love 
song  by  Bartlett  entitled  “Dreaming,”  the 
first  line  of  which  runs:  “Last  night  I was 
dreaming  of  thee,  love!’’  The  song  reaches 
its  height  of  emotional  expression  at  the 
words:  “I  kiss  thee  and  press  thee  once  more 
to  my  heart!”  In  place  of  the  original  text 
the  young  lady  had  merely  interpolated  a 
garbled  text  of  the  “O  Salutaris”;  and  more 
than  one  person  upon  coming  out  of  church 
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could  he  heard  humming,  sotto  voce,  “I  klsa 
thee  and  press  thee  once  more  to  my  heart.” 
Another  edifying  association  of  ideas!! 

The  excerpts  here  presented  demonstrate 
to  what  lengths  music  publishers  will  go  to 
cater  to  the  supposely  popular  demand  for 
operatic  music  in  the  churcn. 

Exhibit  A No.  1,  shows  how  the  publisher 
has  made  use  of  one  of  Verdi’s  famous  trios 
from  the  opera  “Attila”  and  converted  it  into 
the  well  known  “Jesu  Dei  Vivi!”  How  many 
sopranos  and  tenors  have  not  sung  the  fervic 
strains  ,/hich  were  penned  originally  to 
accompany  the  words  of  love,  hate  and  re- 
crimination. The  music  certain  reflects  these 
emotions  for  the  composer  had  the  original 
text  in  mind  when  he  conceived  the  melody. 
Now  we  hear  these  same  impassioned  strains 
Sunday  after  Sunday  in  our  churches  to  the 
sacred  text  “Jesu  Dei  vivi!”  (See  Exhibit  A, 
Specimen  No.  1 (Attila). 

EXIBIT  A.  SPECIMEN  No.  1 (Attila) 
Text  of  the  original 

Believe  me,  thee  only  have  I loved 
Lcvcd  with  a true  devotion 
Yes,  to  thee  with  pure  affection 
Faithful  and  true  my  heart. 

No,  ne’er  again  shalt  thou  deceive, 

False  one!  no  more  thy  arts  beguile, 

No,  never  again  my  heart  will  respond 
to  thine,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 

The  adaptation  for  Catholic  use  is: 

Jesu  Dei  vivi,  miserere  nobis. 

Jesu  admirabilis,  Jesu,  Jesu  mi. 

Fili  redemptor  mundi,  miserere  nobis. 

Jesu  Deus  noster,  O Jesu,  Jesu  mi. 

O Jesu  mi,  O!  Jesu  mi,  O Jesu  mi. 

Jesu,  O Jesu,  Jesu  mi,  etc.,  etc. 

Te  secoid  number  is  the  one  time  popular 
ballad  Alice  where  art  Thou?  set  to  the  words 
of  a Sacred  Heart  hymn.  Note  the  association 
of  ideas  (See  Exhibit  A,  Specimen  No.  2). 

Text  of  the  original  song 
ALICE  WHERE  ART  THOU? 

by  J.  Ascher 

The  birds  sleeping  gently 
Sweet  Lyra  gleameth  bright; 

Her  rays  tinge  the  forest, 

And  all  seems  glad  tonight 
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The  winds  sighing  by  me 
Cooling  my  fevered  brow; 

The  stream  flows  as  ever 
Yet,  Alice  where  art  thou? 
etc.  etc. 

No.  2.  The  text  as  given  to  this  melody  by 
the  publishers  of  a Sacred  Heart  Hymnal: 

Behold  how  we’ve  pierced  Thee, 

All  gracious  as  Thou  art, 

Our  sins  oft  repeated, 

Have  wounded  thy  sinless  Heart, 
etc.  etc 

The  third  number  is  the  famous  sextette 
from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  (See  Exhibit  A, 
Specimen  No.  3). 

The  Sextette  from  “Lucia” 

Opera  by  Donizetti. 

Text:  (translation). 

What  from  vengeance  yet  -estrains  me, 
Words  suffice  not  to  upraid  tnee; 

E’en  the  terror  that  thus  enchains  thee 
Proves  that  falsely  thou’st  betray’d  me, 

As  a rose  ’mid  tempest  bending 
Grief  and  guilt  thy  heart  are  rending. 

Thy  despairing  looks  disarm  me 
Faithless  maiden,  alas  I love 
Thee  still!!! 

This  operatic  piece  de  resistance  which  was 
written  for  one  of  the  most  emotional  scenes 
in  the  opera  is  made  to  serve  as  a vehicle 
for  one  of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the 
Church;  the  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  text  of  course  being  the 
familiar  TANTUM  ERGO.lx 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  principal 
objection  to  the  use  of  these  beautiful  operatic 
melodies  in  connection  with  our  liturgical 
services  is  that  the  composer  nad  in  mind 
(as  in  the  case  of  Verdi,  cited  above),  certain 
dramatic  texts  and  situations  which  required 
graphic  musical  illustration.  The  business  of 
the  operatic  composer  is  to  reflect  accurately 
the  spirit  of  his  original  text.  There  is 
a certain  atmosphere  exhaled  by  the  music 
written  for  dramatic  purposes  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Verdi  or  Donizetti  did  not 
intend  that  their  operatic  compositions  should 
be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  liturgical 
services  for  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  had 
they  foreseen  that  such  use  would  eventually 
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be  made  of  their  most  popular  operatic 
compositions. 

Many  years  of  close  observation  and  practi- 
cal experience  have  forced  the  writer  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  solution  of  the  entire 
question  of  the  reform  cf  our  church  music 
depends  upon  three  fundamental  points,  viz: 

FIRST  — The  elimination  of  the  secular  and 
operatic  Masses,  Motets  and  Vespers  from 
the  repertoire  of  our  choirs,  through  the 
publication  of  a BLACK  LIST  issued  in 


every  diocese  and  enforced  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

SECOND  — The  systematic  training  of  our 
school  children  in  music,  generally,  and 
particularly  with  a view  to  cultivating  a 
genuine  taste  for  liturgical  music.  This 
would  Include  the  study  and  rendition  of 
worthy  hymns  for  use  in  the  school  room 
and  church,  and  would  necessarily  entail 
the  elimination  of  unworthy  hymnals,  and 
the  sentimental  type  of  hymn  now  known 
and  accepted  as  the  “Catholic  hymn  tune.'* 
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THIRD  — The  inclusion  of  a course  of  music 
in  the  Seminaries  which  would  provide  not 
only  instruction  in  Gregorian  Chant  but 
would  nclude  the  study  of  modern  church 
•music  and  thus  enable  students  to  become 
familiar  with  the  genuine  liturgical  style. 
In  this  manner  the  clergy  will  have  obtained 
through  personal  experience  a definite  idea 
of  what  constitutes  the  liturgical  element 
in  modern  sacred  compositions. 

The  future  rector  will  thus  be  in  position 
to  assist  the  organist  in  selecting  music  in 
accordance  with  the  liturgical  requirements, 
and  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
musical  atrocities  which  now  disfigure  our 
liturgical  services. 
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Concert  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Centuries.  Under  the  direction  of  Giulio 

Setti.  Chorus  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Company.  .The  Program: 

“Missa  Brevis,"  Palestrina  (1515-1594). 
Motets:  "Ave  Maria."  de  Pres  (1450-1521  ); 
"O  magnum  systerium"  and  “O  quam  glorio- 
SHni,"  Vntoria,  ( 1 5-4 »»-'! fUrK ) ; ‘‘Psalmus  poeni- 
tentialis  Miserere  mei.  Dens,"  di  Lasso  (1520- 
1584);  "Diffusa  est  gratia,"  Nanini  (1545-1007): 
"Regina  Coeli."  Aichinger  (1505-1028).  Madri- 
gals: "BonjQurt  mon  coeur,*'  di  Lasso;  ‘‘Ce 
moys  de  May"  qnd  "An  joly  jeu  du  pousse- 
avant,"  Janequin;  "Voicy  du  gay  Printems," 
Le  Jeune;  Chanson  mesurees  a lantique, 
"Recevy  venir  du  Printems, *'  "l^a  bel’ 
Aronde  " "Ce  n’cst  que  fiel,  ce  n’e-t  qu  aner" 
and  "Francine.  Rozine.v 

Since  the  stress  of  war  conditions  causes 
the  suspension  of  the  activities  of  the  Musical 
Art  Society,  a cappella  music  has  been  struck 
from  the  lists  of  New  York  offerings,  where- 
fore the  Friends  of  Music  were  true  to  the 
letter  of  their  creed  in  their  final  program 
of  this  season,  their  professed  object  being 
the  publication  of  musical  gospels  which  find 
no  prophets  among  the  fraternity  of  the  re- 
gular concert  stage.  A program  rich  in  interest 
but  perhaps  a little  heavy  to  a casual  taste 
had  been  arranged  by  Krnest  Bloch  and  was 
applauded  by  a yery  large  and  notable 
audience.  Mr.  Bloch's  illness  prevented  his 
appearance  as  conductor,  but  his  place  was 
filled  with  conspicuous  success  by  Giulio  Setti. 
to  whom  had  fallen  the  chief  labor  of  training 
the  chorus. 

The  choral  forces  of  the  Metropolitan  have 
been  so  highly  and  resoundingly  praised  that 


it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recapitulate  their 
virtues  at  the  present  time.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  aside  from  a certain  clouded  quality 
occasionally  noticeable  in  the  men's  voices, 
the  selected  chorus  which  was  heard  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  performed  in  such  a manner 
as  not  only  to  substantiate  their  former  high 
reputation,  but  even  to  add  to  it.  Particularly 
fascinating  to  observe  was  the  cleanness  of 
their  attacks  possibly  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  producing  ail  astoundingly 
unified  effect. 

On  rehearsal  it  was  found  that  the  program 
v ns  too  long,  and  consequently  the  "O  magnum 
mvsterium"  and  "Diffusa  est  gratia"  were 
omitted.  The  elision  of  the  former  seemed 
l eg. ei table  in  view  of  the  general  similarity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  numbers,  among  which 
the  lovely  "Regina  CoelP  of  Aichinger  figured 
as  the  sole  example  of  the  German  school. 

The  final  division  of  the  program  brought 
variety  and  refreshment  with  its  madrigals, 
tome  of  which  hud  texis  of  an  infectious 
gaiety  and  lightness  notably  “Ce  moys  de 
May.’’  The  music  was  sung  with  a correspond- 
ing delicacy  of  shading.  The  folk  of  the  Middle 
Ages  knew  frivolity  as  well  as  faith. 

The  “Chanson  mesurhes  & l’antique’*  re- 
presented a particular  triumph  for  Mr.  Bloch, 
since,  originally  written  without  bar  marks 
and  in  the  old  notation,  they  had  enlisted  his 
services  as  rewriter  and  editor.  D.  J.  T. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 


The  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  SL 

Gregory  is  preparing  a list  of  music  which  Is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a White  List  of  Accept- 
able music  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  cf  America.  Publishers 
who  wish  to  have  their  works  represented  on 
the  list  are  asked  to  forward  three  copies  of 
each  composition  they  .vould  like  to  have 
included  in  this  list,  to  the  Secretary'  who 
will  forward  copies  to  tlje  members  of  the 
music  Committee. 

It  in  planned  to  have  the  White  list  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  as  the  representative 
list  of  compositions  acceptable^for  use  in  every 
Diocese  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Special 
efforts  will  he  made  to  have  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible  and  the  selection  will  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  Nationalistic 
influences  or  without  reference  to  any  previous 
list  issued  by  Dioceses  or  private  individuals. 
Kvery  compos5 tion  will  he  judged  solely  on 
its  merits  from  a liturgical  and  an  artistic 
po’nt  of  view. 

Compositions  will  include  Motets  Masses. 
Offertories,  Hymnals  and  all  books  intended 
for  use  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY 

OF  AMERICA 

An  Organization  of  Catholic  Organists  and 
Choirmasters,  and  those  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.S., 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Marys  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
LL.  D.,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church 
3454  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Very  Rev.  Leo  P.  Man- 
zetti,  Mus.  D.,  Musical  Director,  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S.,  6G 
Notre  Dame,  West:  Montreal,  Quebec. 

South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers  2310  Robertson 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A, 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler, 
O.S.B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Angel. 
Oregon. 

Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 

Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
tions and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti:  P.ev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
S.S.,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  L.L.D.; 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev. 
James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Petter,  S.T.B.;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


It  may  lie  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio.’  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  lie  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin."  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


ORGANIST  with  many  years’  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  large  Catholic 
Church.  22  years  as  organist  of 
one  Church.  Credentials  furnished. 
Address  B.  D.,  care  of  Editor. 
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Ab  JHultna  Arntos 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  LEO  P.  MANZETTI 


A recent  number  of  the  “Bollettino 
Ceciilano,”  (Rome),  the  official  organ  of  the 
Italian  Society  of  St.  Cecilia,  contains  the 
official  announcement  of  the  honors  conferred 
by  the  Holy  See  upon  the  worthy  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  the 
Very  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti. 

The  information  is  conveyed,  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Father  Manzetti  was  accorded  the  honor  of 
being  nominated  as  one  of  the  private  Cham- 
berlains of  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  in 
recognition  of  his  personal  merits  and  for  his 
energetic  propagation  of  the  church  music 
reform  movement  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  through  his  personal  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  movement  but  also  through  his  writings 
and  his  musical  compositions. 

Monsignor  Manzetti  was  born  in  Italy,  in 
1867  and  finished  his  Theological  course  in  the 
Seminary  of  Aosta.  He  dedicated  himself 
early  in  life  to  the  study  of  music  and  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  Conservatory  of  Turin  under 
Maestro  Redmondi.  Later  he  entered  the 
School  of  Sacred  music  at  Ratisbon.  In  1898 
he  came  to  this  country  and  conducted  schools 
of  Sacred  music  In  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  as  Professor  of  Chant  and  Director 
of  music.  He  founded  the  Catholic  Choral  Club 
of  Baltimore  which  was  organized  to  present 
compositions  by  Palestrina,  Vittoria  and  other 
composers  of  the  classical  period. 

He  has  maintained  Summer  Schools  In 
various  localities  and  has  through  his  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  given  many  zealous  advocates 
of  Plain  Chant  their  first  impression  of  the 
wonderful  beauties  contained  in  the  Graduate 
and  Antiphonarlum.  As  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  and  as  one  of 
its  foremost  officers,  he  has  consistently 
aided  and  promoted  every  movement  Inaugur- 
ated by  the  Society  for  the  advancement  of  the 
great  cause  of  Sacred  music  in  this  country. 

The  “Boliettino  Ceciliano”  congratulates  the 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  upon  his  well-deserved 
and  newly-acquired  honors.  The  good  wishes 
which  come  our  respected  and  highly-honored 
First  Vice  President  from  Rome  are  re-echoed 
in  the  hearts  of  every  member  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  and  with  added  force  and 
energy,  for  only  members  of  the  Society  who 
are  laboring  in  the  same  field  and  those 
enthusiasts  who  have  at  heart  the  ideals  for 
which  Pope  Pius  X contended  so  steadfastly, 
can  appreciate  how  well-merited  is  the  re- 
cognition which  has  been  accorded  him. 

“AD  MULTOS  ANNOS"!! 


PIETRO  YON’S  RECITAL 

ROUSES  ADMIRATION 


Mr.  Yon’s  .appearances  in  recital  in  New 
York  are  all  too  rare.  This  was  certainly 
realized  last  week,  when  he  played  an  interest- 
ing program  and  aroused  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm with  it.  His  unobtrusive  manner,  his 
seriousness  as  an  artist  and  his  mastery  as 
a concert  organist  make  him  a player  that  It 
is  a privilege  to  hear. 

Hi3  program  on  this  occasion  introduced  to 
New  York  two  important  modern  Italian 
pieces  the  Pagella  Sonata  and  the  Angelelli 
Variations,  and  three  of  his  own  works,  which 
may  be  considered  modern  American.  For 
Mr.  Yon,  though  Italian  by  birth,  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  these  works  were  written 
here. 

There  is  fine  writing  in  the  Pagella  Sonata, 
a comparatively  brief  work  of  masterly  build. 
And  the  Angelelli  Variations,  written  for  Mr. 
Yon,  reveal  a most  gifted  musician.  Of  the 
ten  Variations  we  found  most  engaging  the 
third,  strongly  Brahn’3ian  in  niGod.  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  a musetta  and  minuetto 
respectively.  His  own  compositions  were  re- 
ceived with  heartly  applause,  the  “Gesu 
Bambino”  being  so  well  liked  that  he  might 
have  repeated  it.  His  ‘’Sonata  Prima’’  is  a 
composition  that  commands  more  admiration 
every  time  it  is  heard;  in  it  Mr.  Yon  has 
accomplisned  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
writing  of  his  career.  And  his  Rhapsody,  per- 
formed with  enthusiasm  and  brilliancy,  was 
received  with  salvos  of  applause.  During  the 
program  na  added  as  an  extra  his  Humoresque, 
“L’organo  primitivo,”  from  his  recent  set  of 
“Divertimenti,”  and  at  the  close  his  ‘‘Echo'’ 
from  the  same  set  and  his  difficult  Concert 
Study. 

The  Bach  he  played  in  a distinguished  man- 
ner. One  mignt  say  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  list  more  beautiful  than  the  Adagio  of 
this  masterpiece,  which  he  delivered  with  true 
deotional  quality. 

Mr.  Yon’s  own  music,  the  modern  Italian 
works  and  Bach  comprised  this  program,  all 
from  memory,  by  the  bye,  not  so  usual  a 
thing  in  organ  recitals.  In  the  playing  of  it 
Mr.  Yon  convinced  us  that  hi1*  superb  mu- 
sicianship, his  technical  skill  both  in  manual 
and  pedal  work  and  his  fine  sense  of  re- 
gistration make  him  a conspicuous  represent- 
ative of  the  contemporary  Italian  school  of 
concert  organ  playing,  just  as  Joseph  Bonnet 
represents  the  present-day  French  school. 

As  a patriotic  prelude  to  the  concert  Mr. 
Yon  played  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  and 
the  “Marcia  Reale’’  brilliantly,  the  audience 
standing.  A.  W.  K. 

in  Musical  America. 
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£>t.  laatt’a  hymnal 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION  COMPILED  BY  THE  BASILIAN  FATHERS 


A CONSIDERATION  of  the  new  edition  of 
this  well  known  hymnal  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
original  St.  Basil’s  hymnal,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  In 
Catholic  circles  for  many  years.  To  tnose 
who  may  not  be  in  position  to  know,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  original  edition 
(and  each  successive  edition  up  to  the  one 
under  consideration  at  this  time)  has  been 
condemned  by  individuals  and  by  organizations 
like  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  for  the  chief 
reason  tnnt  it  contained  melodies  taken  from 
secular  and  operatic  sources,  and  because 
from  a musical  and  literary  point  of  view  it 
was  probably  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
specimen  of  the  entire  collection  of  miserable 
hymnals  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  afflicted  for  many  generations. 

Mr.  Josenh  Otten  writing  on  this  subject  in 
“America”  some  time  ago  declared  that  the 
publication  of  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  and  Hymnals 
of  like  calibre  was  a misfortune  and  they 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  circulate. 
He  asserted  that  they  were  mere  “miserable 
excuses  for  Catholic  hymn  books,  corrupting 
children’s  taste  and  rendering  it  almost  im- 
possible to  initiate  them  into  music  and 
religious  poetry  worthy  of  Almighty  God  and 
in  accord  with  Catholic  intelligence.”  Other 
critics  in  persons  of  Rev.  Fr.  Habets,  O.  M.  I. 
and  Dom  Lucien  David  secretary  to  Dorn 
Pothier  (in  the  Revue  du  Chant  Gregorian, 
Grenoble),  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  fact 
that  such  books  were  accepted  as  Catholic 
hymnals.  James  P.  Dunn  another  writer  in 
“America”  vouchsafed  the  opinion  that  £t. 
Basil’s  was  out  of  date  and  unmusicianlike  in 
arrangement. 

In  a comprehensive  article  on  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Books,  in  a recent  number  of  the 
“Choirmaster”  a prominent  authority,  assum- 
ing the  pen  name  of  “Hymnologus,”  after 
quoting  Dr.  Terry’s  famous  criticism  of  the 
Armagh  Hymnal  to  the  effect  that  this  hymnal 
“was  a monument  to  musical  illiteracy”  and 
that  it  was  “difficult  to  believe  that  the  greater 
nart  of  the  musical  setting  was  intended  to 
be  taken  seriously,  and  not  as  a ghastly  joke,*’ 
stated  that  “unfortunately  also  in  regard  to 
St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  many  that  stand  in  high 
places  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  ‘Let 
down’  in  recommending  the  book  and  giving 
it  their  approbation’.”  The  reviewer,  going 
into  detail  continued:  — 

“In  fact  as  regards  unchurchliness,  mu- 
sical incompetence  and  depravity  of 
taste,  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal  is  the  saddest 


hymnbook  we  have  ever  laid  eyes  on.  It 
offers  with  few  exceptions  the  most  vulgar 
melodics  in  nothing  but  dance  and  march 
rhythms,  most  miserably  harmonized  and 
abounding  in  snatches  from  the  most 
profane  ditties  and  operettas.  Not  content 
with  such  snatches,  it  literally  takes  over 
entire  secular  songs,  and  bungles,  curtails 
or  extends  them,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  its  texts.  A few  examples:  No.  41  is 
nothing  but  the  Russian  folk-song  circulat- 
ing in  Germany  since  about  1843  under 
the  name  Das  Dreigespann:  Seht  ihr  drej 
Rosse  vor  dem  Wagen  und  diesen  jungen 
Postilion?  No.  1G  is  the  Styrian  Yodler: 
Wenn  der  Schnee  von  der  Alma  wegga- 
geth,  composed  by  Hisel  in  Graz  (1820): 

No.  25  is  Proch's  well  known  song  Das 
Alphorn:  No.  186  presents  the  entire 
melody  (with  the  addition  of  two  flourish- 
es) of  the  Thuringian  folk-song:  Ach,  wie 
ist’s  moglich  dann,  das  ich  dich  lassen 
kann,  ascribed  to  Kucken,  but  composed 
by  Lux  in  1827.  No.  22  is,  note  for  note, 
the  American  popular  song-iune:  The 
Vacant  Chair.  Nos.  67  and  66  are  French 
secular  songs.  No.  1 is  borrowed  from 
Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammernioor.  The 
melody  is  sung  in  the  opera  by  Edgardo, 
as  he  stabs  himself  at  the  grave  of  his 
lady  love.  An  edifying  association  of 
ideas  in  church!” 

“However  much  out  of  place  these 
tunes  are  in  church,  they  are  at  least 
music.  But  can  the  honorable  designation 
be  given  to  what  is  original  in  St.  Basil’s 
Hymnal,  so  dreadfully  barren  in  ideas  and 
vulgar  as  it  is?  The  texts  from  a literary 
standpoint  are  worthy  of  the  music: 
throughout  we  find  sentimental  doggerel, 
poor  in  ideas  and  disjointed  in  thougnt; 
at  times  quite  meaningless.  In  No.  81  a 
barcarolle,  whose  harmonies,  in  all  but 
one  and  a half  bars,  oscillate  exclusively 
between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant,  the 
poet  (!)  or  poetess  (!)  petitions: 

Ora  pro  nobis,  the  wave  must  rock  our  sleep, 
Ora,  Mater,  ora,  star  of  the  . deep. 

This  petition  is  quite  superfluous:  the 
melodies  and  its  harmonization  do  all  the 
rocking  to  sleep  required. 

And  such  a book  that  stands  beneath 
all  criticism  pretends  to  be  compiled  from 
approved  sources,  and  dares  in  its  preface 
to  speak  of  a great  end  which  the  nymnal  . 
serves.  Unfortunately  the  wretched  com- 
pilation, that  has  had  a sale  of  600.000 
copies,  can  in  its  preface  maintain  with 
but  too  much  truth  it  is  patronized  and 
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encouraged  by  the  devoted  educational 
communities  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  states.” 


This  lengthy  quotation  is  quite  in  order  for 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  in  view  of  tne  state- 
ment of  the  publishers  that  the  new  edition 
has  been  entirely  revised  and  completely  re- 
modelled. how  sincere  is  the  conversion,  and 
in  what  particular  manner  does  this  book  vary 
from  the  original  edition? 

For  a reply  to  this  let  us  examine  carefully 
the  new  edition  and  let  us  begin  from  the 
very  first  page: 

Omitting  a hymn  to  St.  Basil  (witnouc 
number),  and  proceeding  with  the  first 
.numbered  hymn  we  find  our  melodic  friend 
(quoted  by  “Hymnologus”)  from  the  opera 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor"!  This  melody,  badly 
garbled  and  hiding  under  a churchly  disguise 
of  changed  tempo  and  rhythm  is  the  melody 
which  is  used  in  the  opera  as  a vehicle  for 
these  words  sung  by  Edgar  before  stabbing 
himself: 

“Thou  hast  spread  thy  wings  to  heaven 
Oh  thou  spirit  pure  and  tender  etc.  etc. 
Bereft  of  thee  I wili  not  live 
Look  and  forgive,  Thof  by  mortals  doomed 
to  sever 

Love  cannot  perish;  Reft  of  thee  I cannot 
live  etc.  etc.  etc. 

This  melody,  so  widely  known  serves  in 
this  new  edition  as  a melodic  support  for  the 
text  ‘‘God  of  my  heart.”  See  example  No.  1. 

No.  2 in  the  new  edition  gives  the  Protes- 
tant Hymn  tune  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.” 
(We  are  considering  a Catholic  hymnal). 

No.  3 “Holy  God,f  contains  the  same  old 


errors  in  the  text,  found  in  so  many  hymnals, 
viz.:  “Everlasting  is  thy  Name”  (instead  of 
reign),  and  “Angel  choirs  above  are  singing 
(instead  of  raising). 

No.  6 is  an  “Adapted”  melody  from  Haydn. 

No.  10  .sounds  suspiciously  like  an  old  south 
ern  negro  melody.  “SaT  am  de  pot  ’a-boilin!* 

No.  11  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  our 
famous  “Home  Sweet  Home/*  Here  is  the 
original  tune  and  the  adapted  one  used  for  the 
text  “Jesus,  Jesus  dearest  Lord!”  (See  No.  11 
in  appendix). 

No.  17  is  another  “adapted’’  melody  from 
Haydn  demonstrating  the  poverty  of  our 
resources. 

No.  18  is  a splendid  example  of  dance  music, 
being  written  in  mazurka  rhythm  witr  a 
Chorus  that  (in  the  first  measure)  is  taken 
bodily  from  the  Thuringian  forlk  song  “How 
can  I leave  thee!” 

'No.  21  is  seemingly  the  one  time  favorite 
parlor  ballad  entitled  “Too  Late! — Too  Late!” 
(referring  to  the  Ten  Foolish  Virgins).  It  has 
in  this  setting  a changed  melody  in  spots — 
but  the  rhythm  and  outline  clearly  determine 
its  origin.  It  here  masquerades  as  a Sacred 
Heart  Song  “Pity  my  God!’* 

No.  22  is  known  to  every  one  as  the  melody 
of  “The  Vacant  Chair,”  a famous  war  song.  It 
will  be  noted  that  no  acknowledgement  is  made 
of  the  original  sources  of  these  melodies  and 
in  this  manner  a species  of  humbug  is  prac- 
ticed for  many  of  our  priests  and  sisters  do  not 
know  that  they  are  singing  melodies  original- 
ly associated  with  texts  which  by  no  stretch 
of  imagination  could  be  called  devotional. 
(See  No.  22  in  appendix). 
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Twenty  Devotional  Hymns 

Look  down  0 Mother  Mary 


st.  alphonsus  Dal  tiio  celeste  trono 

Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Vaughan  C.  S.  S.  R. 

VOICES  hlU  J J . . J.  J I 1 


NICOLA  A.  MONTANI 

I L ■*: 


1.  Look  down,  0 Moth  - er  Ma  - ry,  From  thy  bright  throne  a - 

2.  See  how  un  - grate  - ful  sin  - ners.  We  stand  he  - fore  thy 


r f 


Mother  Mary!  at  thine  Altar 


FATHER  FABER 

No.  6 _ fl  l _ 


NU'OLA  A.  MONTAN 


1.  Moth  - er  Ma  - ry!  at  thine  al  - tar  We  thy  lov  - ing  chil-dren 

2.  We  have  seen  thy  pic  - ture  of  - ten  With  ^hy  lit  - tie  Babe  in 


! ’i  ’I  i i i I r L- j i iii 

kneel  With  a faith  that  can  - not  fal  - ter  To  thy  good -ness  we  ap  - 

arms,  And  it  ev  - er  seem  to  sof-ten  All  our  sor  - rows  with  its 


peal, 

We  are 

seek 

- ing  for 

charms, 

So  we 

want 

thee  for 

Moth  - er 

O’er 

the 

earth 

SO 

waste  and 

Moth  - er, 

In 

thy 

gen  - 

tie 

arms  to 

3.  We  have  always  thee  to  love  us 
With  a Mother’s  fondling  care; 

And  our  Father,  God  above  us, 
Bids  us  fly  for  refuge  there. 
All  the  world  is  dark  before  us, 
We  must  out  into  its  strife; 

If  thy  fondness  watch  not  o’er  us, 
0,  how  sad  will  be  our  life! 


1 Ped.  r 

4.  So  we  take  for  our  Mother, 

And  we  claim  our  right  to  be, 

By  the  gift  of  our  dejar  Brother, 
Loving’  children  unto  thee; 

And  ournumble  consecration 
Thou  wilt  surely  not  despise, 
From  thy  bright  and  lofty  station 
Close  to  Jesus  in  the  skies. 


5.  Mother  Mary!  to  thy  keeping 
Soul  and  body  we  confide, 

Toiling,  resting,  waking,  sleeping, 

To  be  ever  at  thy  side; 

Cares  that  vex  us,  joys  that  please  us, 
Life  and  death  we  trust  to  thee; 
Thou  must  make  them  all  for  Jesus, 
And  for  all  eternity! 
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3.  Mother!  be  love  of  thee  a ray 

From  Heaven,  to  show  the  heavenward  way, 
Mary,  make  haste  thy  child  to  win 
From  sin,  and  from  the  love  of  sin. 

4.  Mother  of  God!  let  my  poor  love 

A mother’s  prayers  and  pity  move. 

0 Mary,  when  I come  to  die, 

Be  thou,  thy  spouse,  and  Jesus  nigh. 

6.  Look  at  us,  Mother  Mary!  see 
How  piteously  we  look  to  thee. 

1 am  thy  slave,  nor  would  I be 

For  worlds  from  this  sweet  bondage  free. 

6.  0 Jesus,  Joseph,  Mary,  deign 

My  soul  in  heavenly  ways  to  train. 

Sweet  stewardess  of  God,  thy  prayers 
We  beg,  who  are  God’s  ransomed  heirs. 


7.  0 Virgin-born!  0 Flesh  Divine! 

Cleanse  us,  and  make  us  whplly  Thine. 
Mary,  dear  Mistress  of  my  heart, 

What  thou  wouldst  have  me  do,  impart.. 

8.  0 Queen  of  Heaven!  obtain  for  me 

Thy  glory  there  one  day  to  see. 

Oh,  then  and  there,  on  that  bright  day, 

To  me  thy  womb’s  chaste  Fruit  display. 

9.  Mother  of  God!  to  me  no  less 

Vouchsafe  a mother’s  sweet  caress. 

Be  love  of  thee,  my  whole  life  long, 

A seal  upon  my  wayward  tongue. 

10.  Write  on  my  heart’s  most  secret  core 
The  five  dear  Wounds  that  Jesus  bore. 
Oh  give  me  tears  to  shed  with  thee 
Beneath  the  cross  on  Calvary. 


11.  One  more  request,  and  I have  done; 
With  love  of  thee  and  thy  dear  Son, 
More  let  me  burn  and  more  each  day. 
Till  love  of  self  is  burned  away. 
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“Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven” 

Salve  Regina 


NICOLA  A.  MONTANI 


3.  Sojourners  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

To  Thee  blest  advocate,  we  cry; 

Pity  our  sorrows,  calm  our  fears, 

And  soothe  with  hope  our  misery 
II : Refuge  in  greif,  Star  of  the  sea, 
Pray  for  the  mourner,  pray  for  me.  :|| 


4.  And  while  to  Him  who  riegns  above. 

In  Godhead  One,  in  Persons  Three, 

The  Source  of  life,  of  grace,  of  love. 
Homage  we  pay  on  bended  knee; 
li1  Oo  thou,  bright  Queen,  Star  of  the  sea, 
Pray  for  thy  children,  pray  for  me.  :|) 
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FATHER  WYSE 


Til  sing  a hymn  to  Mary 


NICOLA  A.  MONTANI 
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1.  I’ll  sing  a hymn  to 

2.  0 Lil  - y of  the 


H*r  r t"~t  t 'fTT 

Ma  - ry,  The  Moth  - er  of  my  God,  The 
Yal  - ley  0 mys  - tic  Rose,  what  tree,  Or 


fiow  - er  e’en  the 


gins,  Of  Dav-  id's  roy-  al 

est.  Is  half  so  fair  as 


teach  me  ho  - ly  Ma 

let  me  tHough  so 


lov  - 

ing 

song 

to 

frame.  When 

cite 

my 

Moth  - 

erls 

fame.  When 

men  bias 
men  bias 


thee, 

To 

love 

and 

bless 

thy 

name. 

thee, 

I’ll 

love 

and 

bless 

thy 

name. 

0 noble  Tower  of  David, 

Of  gold  and  ivory, 

The  Ark  of  Gods  own  promise, 
The  Gate  of  Heaven  to  me; 

To  live, and  not  to  love  thee, 
Would  fill  my  soul  with  shame; 

When  wicked  men  olaspheme  thee 
I’ll  love  and  bless  thy  name. 

When  troubles  dark  afflict  me, 
In  sorrow  and  in  care, 

Thy  light  doth  ever  guide  me, 

0 beauteous  Morning  Star! 

So  I’ll  be  ever  ready 
Thy  goodly  help  to  claim; 

When  wicked  men  blaspheme  thee 
I’ll  love  and  bless  thy  name. 


The  Saints  are  high  in  glory, 
With  golden  crowns  so  bright; 
But  brighter  far  is  Mary 
Upon  her  throne  of  light. 

Oh!  that  which  God  did  give  thee 
Let  mortals  ne’er  disclaim; 
When  wicked  men  blaspheme  thee 
I’ll  love  and  bless  thy  name. 


But  in  the  crown  of  Mary 
There  lies  a wondrous  gem, 

As  Queen  of  all  the  angels, 
Which  Mary  shares  with  them. 
“No  sin  hath  e’er  defiled  thee,” 

So  doth  our  faith  proclaim; 
When  wicked  men  blaspheme  thee 
I’ll  love  and  bless  thy  name. 

And  now,  0 Virgin  Mary, 

My  Mother  and  my  Queen, 

I’ve  sung  thy  praise,  sobless  me 
And  keep  my  heart  from  sin. 
When  others  jeer  and  mock  thee, 
I’ll  often  think  how  I, 

To  shield  my  Mother,  Mary, 
Would  lay  me  down  and  die. 
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O Saving  Bread  of  Heaven 


Edited  & arr.  for  Men's  Voices  bp  PANIS  ANGELIC  US 

Melch  iorre  Mauro  - Cotton e 


Andante  M.M.  J-72 

mp 


CESAR  FRANCK 


TENOR 

SOTO 


ORGAN 


0 sav-ing  Bread  of  Heaven,  Earn  - est  of  sins  for-giv?n. 

Pa  - nis  an  - ge  - li - cits,  Fit  pa-nis  ho  - mi-nutn. 


* Y 

mp  legato 


Ms’ll/! 
I 


Feed  us  Ce  - lest  - ial  heavh,For 
Dat  pa-nis  coe  - li  - ctis  Fi 


Wondrous 
Res  tni  - 


Mys-ter-y! 

0 

Tri  - une 

De  - i - ty! 

One  God  in 

Per-sonsTTiree 

ra  - hi  - Its! 

Man 

- du  - cat 

Do  - tni- hum/ 

Pan  - per \ 

pan  - per 

sev-vns  El  hu 


Pan -per, 


Per-  sons 

Three 

Thee 

wne 

pan  - 

per 

ser-tfns  Et 

hu 

un  p o'  put  mosso 
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No.  25  is  the  famous  “Alpenhorn”  song  by 
Proch,  quoted  by  "Hymnologus.”  Again  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  was  one 
of  the  popular  ballads  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  original  text  contains  references  such  as 
“for  the  bliss  I am  in  search  of,  I can  find 
alone  with  theet”  Why  was  this  considered 
particularly  suitable  for  a frame  upon  which 
to  attach  the  text 

“Peace  be  still!  Our  God  is  dwelling 

Silent  on  His  Altar  throne — ? 

No.  29  “Form  your  ranks  Oh,  all  we  leaguers! 

is  credited  to  one  Zardione.  If  Mr.  Zardione 
is  to  be  judged  as  a composer  of  hymns  by 
this  specimen  of  “hymn  tune/’  the  palm  for 
writing  the  best  brass  band  melody  in  the 
entire  collection  must  be  awarded  to  him.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  original  accompaniment  (as 
given  in  the  earlier  editions)  was  not  retained. 
The  attempt  to  refine  the  blare  and  the 
“um-pah-pah”  of  the  horns  as  indicated  in  the 
original  setting  is  futile,  for  the  melody 
cries  out  aloud  for  its  trombone  accompani- 
ment and  must  needs  perish  at  the  forced 
separation.  The  editor  will  have  something 
to  answer  for  if  he  should  ever  meet  Mr. 
Zardione,  for  a composer  is  usually  jealous  of 
his  artistic  children  and  can  not  bear  to  see 
them  truncated  or  disjointed  or  even  forcibly 
refined.  A vulgar  tune  is  vulgar  no  matter  in 
what  tempo  it  appears,  and  this  tune  savors 
of  the  cheap  Burlesque  notwithstanding  its 
new  dress  and  its  Andante  tempo  indication. 

Nos.  27  to  29  (with  the  exception  of  Nos.  21 
and  28),  are  all  specimens  of  that  type  of 
sentimental  melody  which  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Billy  Sunday  congregations.  They 
are  not  hymns,  but  melodies  taken  from 
secular  sources;  they  are  either  piano  pieces 
or  mushy  melodies  found  in  vocal  methods 
(Concone  et  al.).  These  melodies  are  gushy, 
oversentimental  or  inanely  cheap  in  character, 
and  are  to  be  found  only  in  Catholic  hymnals 
of  thia  type  and  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  Billy  Sunday  Revival  Hymnals.  (Billy 
Sunday’s  masterpiece  it  will  be  remembered 
was  a hymn  concerning  "De  Brewer’s  Big 
Horses — But  dem  big  horses  can’t  run  over 


me!”).  With  all  our  wealth  of  traditional 
melodies  of  unquestioned  Catholic  origin,  we 
here  demonstrate  that  we  are  rapidly  heading 
our  congregations  toward  an  acceptance  of 
“de  Brewery  bosses”  type  of  hymn. 

No.  40  is  a melody  clearly  taken  from  Ger- 
man sources.  Many  will  recognize  the  genuine 
"Allemand”  type  and  may  be  able  to  trace  its 
original  title.  It  is  here  serving  as  a melody 
for  the  words  "In  this  Sacrament,  Sweet 
Jesus!”. 

In  No.  41  we  again  meet  an  old  melodic 
friend  “Das  Dreigespann”  an  old  Russian  Folk 
Song  dressed  up  in  Catholic  clothes  to  fit  the 
text  “What  light  is  streaming  from  the  skies.” 
Here  is  the  melody  with  its  adapted  text  and 
the  German  ersion.  (See  No.  41  in  appendix). 

No.  50  ‘‘Thou  for  whom  I’ve  long  been 
sighing”  is  set  to  a melody  which  sounds  very 
much  line  the  old  Civil  War  songs  of  the 
style  of  "Just  before  the  battle,  Mother.”  It 
is  not  a religious  melody  at  any  rate. 

No.  52  is  a typical  "Salvation  Army”  tune 
and  we  can  readily  imagine  the  street  crowd 
singing  it  for  dear  life  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  tambourine  and  Cornet. 

No.  50  is  another  tune  of  this  type;  it  has 
all  the  elements  of  popularity;  the  conven- 
tional swing  and  the  cheap  march  rhythm,  all 
it  needs  to  place  it  in  its  proper  category  is 
the  accompaniment  which  exists  in  the  original 
edition  hut  which  was  censored  in  this  edition 
(As  if  the  accompaniment  could  possibly 
change  a bad  tune  into  good  hymn). 

In  No.  58  we  fiad  the  compilers  have  gone 
to  English  sources  to  obtain  the  melody  of 
a fine  old  Folk  song  “Flow  gently  sweet 
Afton.”  Only  a little  mental  effort  was  re- 
quired tv)  adjust  the  words  "O  purest  of 
creatures  ’ to  the  music  and  thus  the  Catholic 
imprint  was  given  and  the  art-product  was 
complete.  Here  is  the  original  text  coupled 
with  the  interpolated  verses  (See  No.  58  in 
appendix). 
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The  fact  that  a great  many  persons  would 
know  the  original  melody  and  would  retain 
their  first  impression  of  its  connection  with 
“Sweet  Afton”  despite  the  effort  to  connect 
the  melody  with  “O  Purest  of  Creatures’’ 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  editors. 
Why  should  we  offer  Our  Lady  second  choice 
or  second-hand  melodies?  Is  she  not  worthy 
of  something  better  than  a musical  work 
conceived  originally  as  an  accompaniment  to 
verses  written  in  honor  of  a river? 

No.  61  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
Catholic  hurdy-gurdy  tunes.  The  indication 
‘ Andante”  (dotted  quarter  note  50)  is  caviar 
to  the  majority  of  players.  The  rhythm  of  the 
piece  determines  its  tempo  notwithstanding 
the  tempo  indications.  In  this  case  the  compo- 
sition is  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  type  and  will 
surely  be  played  in  hurdy-gurdy  fashion.  This 
and  like  sickly-sentimental  tunes  which  here 
follow  in  steady  procession,  are  to  be  found 
only  in  Catholic  hymnals  and  in  the  books 
put  forth  by  the  Moodv-Sankey  and  Billy 
Sunday  type  of  Evangelists. 

No.  70,  “Raise  your  voices  vales  and 
mountains’’  is  another  melody  borrowed  from 
our  ever  popular  “Home  Sweet  Home.”  The 
Chorus,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
example  is  a direct  reproduction  of  the 
famous  home  song  with  but  a changed  accent: 
(See  example  70). 

No.  72  is  a weak  imitation  of  one  of  Wal- 
lace’s melodies  (from  Maritana  if  memory 
does  not  play  false),  set  to  the  text  “How 
pure,  how  frail.’ 

No.  78 — Unfold  ye  Golden  Gates  of  Heaven 

is  set  to  a melody  by  one  of  the  editors.  The 
Chorus  of  this  march  (for  it  is  certainly  not 
a hymn  or  devotional  tune),  sets  the  feet 
a-going  and  one  can  readily  picture  the  boys 
following  the  brass  band,  keeping  time  and 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  trumpets. 

The  familiar  barcarolle-like  “Ave  Sanctis- 
sima’’  No.  80  has  been  retained  even  to  the 
line  “The  wave  must  rock  our  sleep  Ora 
Mater/ ” etc. 

Fr.  Lambilotte  is  responsible  for  No.  83  and 


has  much  to  answer  for.  Many  of  our  wishy- 
washy  and  mucilaginous  hymn  tunes  are  from 
the  pen  of  this  worthy  priest  who  utilized 
the  musical  idiom  of  the  OfTenbachian  period 
and  as  a result,  we  have  a decadent  type  of 
church  music  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  as  a relic  of  the  golden  era  of  French 
Opera  Bouffe. 

No.  85  is  here  given  as  a hymn  to  Our  Lady 
with  the  title  of  “The  star  of  the  ocean  is 
risen.”  In  its  original  form  the  melody  is  re- 
cognized as  the  “Lorei”  a familiar  folk 
song  of  Germany.  (See  example  85). 

No.  92  gives  us  the  famous  “Help!  Help! 
Help!”  song  quoted  by  Hymnologus.  No 
charge  of  involved  or  modern  harmonic  treat- 
ment in  the  accompaniment  to  this  melody 
can  be  brought  with  any  degree  of  justice 
against  the  composer,  for  we  have  just 
three  chords  in  the  entire  piece:  tonic, 
subdcminant  and  dominant.  In  fact  tnis 
element  of  simplicity  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  original  “St.  Basil’s”  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  not  too  great  a strain 
hcs  been  placed  on  the  mental  equipment  of 
cur  organists  in  this  new  edition.  Some  of  the 
piano  accompaniments  and  cadenzas  and 
barber-shop-chords  have  been  changed  it  is 
true  but  admiiers  of  the  St.  Basil  type  of 
hymns  need  have  no  fear  tnat  all  the  attract- 
ive features  of  the  original  have  been  super- 
censored  or  eliminated. 

Musicians,  looking  at  these  melodies  taken 
from  such  well  known  secular  sources  would 
likely  gather  that  the  music  for  our  non- 
liturgical  functions  must  indeed  have  fallen  to 
a low  estate  if  such  abominations  in  the  form 
cf  hymns  were  accepted  as  a typical  Catholic 
art  product. 

However,  let  us  examine  a few  more  hymns 
in  the  English  and  then  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Latin  section:  Here  is  a model  dance  tune 
witn  variations  posing  as  a hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (No.  115). 

The  chorus  of  this  ribald  tune  (in  mazurka 
rhythm  ugain),  is  probably  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  type  of  hymn  which  may  please 
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certain  elements  among  our  Catholic  people; 
let  us  hone  that  a newer  generation  will  have 
been  trained  to  detect  the  difference  between 
a dance  tune  and  a genuinely  devotional 
melody.  Lambilotte’s  famous  “Notre  Dame” 
hymn  is  found  with  all  its  frills  and  rococo 
twists  at  No.  118,  while  next  door  to  it  we 
see  Gottschalk's  favorite  piano  piece  “The 
Last  Hope,”  serving  as  a basis  for  the  hymn 
“Mary  unto  thee  I call.” 

No.  122  given  as  a hymn  to  tne  Blessed 
Virgin  is  a typical  hunting  song  to  the 
words:  “The  Sun  is  shining  brightly.” 

At  124  we  find  the  same  incorrect  version 
of  the  traditional  “Stabat  Mater”  melody 
which  disfigures  so  many  hymnals.  122 
is  a hymn  to  St.  Joseph,  an  old  familiar 
tune  newly  accoutred  by  J.  Brazil.  Italian 
opera  choruses  ell  end  in  one  manner,  at  least 
in  the  old  Italian  operas  we  could  always 
anticipate  the  ending  of  the  piece  because  of 
the  recurrent  tonic  and  dominant  phrases.  The 
ending  to  this  operatic  St.  Joseph  hymn  is 
worthy  of  its  Italian  progenitors  but  it  is 
really  amazing  to  think  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1919  musicians  and  publishers  would 
dare  to  issue  such  a conventional  hack  horse 
in  the  form  of  music  of  this  type,  and  have 
the  courage  to  label  it  church  music.  No.  147 
is  an  old  French  “Bergerette”  originally  a 
song  by  Pergolese  allied  to  a love  text.  In  this 
book  we  lind  it  masquerading  under  the  title 
of  a hymn  to  Our  Lady.  “Like  the  dawning  of 
the  morning.”  It  would  be  instructive  to  say 
the  least,  to  put  the  original  text  and  Father 
Faber’s  in  parallel  columns.  No.  153  has  for 
a refrain,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  school 
game  melody  “London  bridge  is  falling  down!" 

No.  165  gives  us  another  text  to  the  Pergo- 
lese melody  originally  conceived  as  a love  song 
(Bergerette).  No.  173  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  is 
nothing  more  than  the  celebrated  “When  the 
swallows  homeward  fly"  by  Franz  Abt.  Here 
we  can  see  both  the  original  and  the  inter- 
polated text.  (See  No.  173  in  the  appendix). 

No.  177 — “Haec  Dies" — a discarded  setting 
by  Bordese.  Since  tne  Motu  Proprio  was 
issued,  this  type  of  composition  has  been 
almost  eliminated.  Was  the  insertion  of  this 
number  intended  as  an  appeal  to  those  who 
may  not  have  read  the  dictum  of  Pope  Pius  X 
on  the  subject  of  modern  church  music? 

No.  178  appears  with  the  incorrect  raised 
leading  tone,  which  destroys  the  modal 
character  of  the  composition  entirely.  In  the 


remaining  English  Hymns  there  are  many 
equally  bad  examples  as  those  quoted.  We 
shall  have  to  devote  a little  space  to  the  Latm 
Section  however  and  will  proceed  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Chant.  The  use  of  quarter 
notes  may  be  permissible,  but  the  adoption  of 
such  a notation  in  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
viewer, destroys  the  value  of  a certain  contrast 
which  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  eighth  and 
quarter  notes.  The  mora  vocis,  for  instance, 
can  best  be  illustrated  in  modern  notation  by 
the  use  of  quarter  note  ending  in  accordance 
with  the  system  advocated  by  the  Solesmes 
monks  taemselves. 

Apart  from  this  consideration  however  we 
find  on  examining  No.  ,254  closely  that  the 
text  has  been  incorrectly  apportioned  to  the 
notes  (Pange  Lingua)  at  the  words  mysterium 
— ventris  and  effudit  while  the  “Amen”  melody 
does  not  accord  with  the  Vatican  edition.  Does 
not  Rome  require  that  any  reproduction  of 
the  chant  should  coniform  to  the  typical 
Vatican  edition? 

No.  256  is  a Gregorian  Chant  (Parce  Dom- 
ine),  in  measured  rhythm  and  in  modern 
form — , another  distortion — and  such  a useless 
procedure. 

No.  257  gives  a new  syllabication  for  the 
word  Sa-era-tis-si-mum;  on  one  note  at  the 
end  of  first  line  the  two  syllables  si-mum  are 
run  together  in  quite  a comical  fashion. 

Hybrid  Psalm  Tones  are  utilized  at  Nos.  259 
and  260  for  the  Miserere  and  Benedictus  re- 
spectively. Why  not  give  the  correct  psalm 
tones  according  to  the  Antiphonale  Romanum? 

At  No.  262  we  note  a garbled  version  of  the 
great  “Veni  Creator”  melody.  What  justifica- 
tion can  there  be  at  this  time,  so  many  years 
after  the  advent  of  a typical  Vatican  edition 
of  Chant,  to  use  such  mutilated  versions  of 
tlie  Chants?  Probably  the  most  ludicrous 
example  ci  a distorted  musical  setting  is  the 
amalgamation  of  text  and  music  at  No.  265. 
In  Chant  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Solesmes  Monks  with  regard  to  the  ictus  and 
its  relation  to  the  tonic  accent  work  out 
beautifully.  In  modern  music,  the  attempt  to 
put  the  same  principles  into  operation  resuits 
disastrously  as  can  be  noted  by  this  particular 
“Ave  Maria  Stella.”  Imagine  children  yelling 
cut  on  the  unaccented  syllabes  in  this  fashion, 
according  to  the  rhythm  of  the  melody,  in  6-8 
time  a-VE,  ma-RIS  stel-LA — de-I  ma-TER 
al-MA  at-QUF  sem-PER  vir-GO  fe-LIX  coe-LI 
. por-TA. 
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Every  stanza  sung  according  to  the  music 
here  given  will  give  the  above  one-legged 
effect. 

At  No.  267  appears  a mutilated  Gregorian 
melody  (Iste  Confessor, — also  at  258. 

In  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (No. 
270)  we  note  the  omission  of  the  REGINA 
PACIS,  ORA  PRO  NOBIS,  ordered  to  be 
inserted  by  His  Holiness  some  years  ago.  The 
Psalm  “Deus  in  Adjutorium”  has  an  incorrect 
Psalm  tone  assigned  to  it.  (P.  275). 

Pursuing  our  examination  further  we  note 
on  page  278  a setting  of  an  O Salutaris  to  the 
melody  sung  generally  in  non  Catholic 
churches  to  the  words  of  “Old  Hundred"  but 
the  climax  of  the  entire  work  is  reached  at 
No.  274  (Tantum  Ergo). 

We  are  nere  asked  to  subscribe  through  the 
singing  of  the  German  song  (notwithstanding 
its  Austrian  origin),  to  the  sentiments 
“Germany!  Germany!  above  all!!”  in  the 
tune  allotted  to  the  “Tantum  Ergo"  on  page 
280.  Here  is  the  original  setting  by  Haydn 
and  the  distorted  version  adopted  for  the 
Latin  text.  (See  Appendix  No.  274). 


If  we  object  very  seriously  to  confusing  our 
religious  feelings  with  the  national  aspirations 
of  one  of  our  recent  enemies,  we  have  the 
option  of  rendering  homage  to  another 
departed  ruler,  the  Czar  of  a Russia  that  is 
no  more.  The  melody  allotted  to  the  text  of 
the  second  Tantum  Ergo  brings  vividly  to 
mind  the  era  of  anarchy  and  terror  in  the 
country  whose  National  song  we  here  adopt 
as  a vehicle  of  praise  to  Our  Lord  in  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar?  What  an  as- 
sociation!! (See  Appendix  No.  274b). 

Verily,  anything  will  do  for  use  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  according  to  the  evidence  here 
brought  to  view.  Publishers  are  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  no  one  knows  the  difference 
and  no  one  cares.  And  they  may  be  justified 
in  this  assumption  judging  from  the  support 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  those  in 
authority. 

Hybrid  Psalm  Tones  fill  the  remainder  of 
the  book  and  in  the  Requiem  Mass  (Gregor- 
ian) there  occur  any  number  of  errors  in  the 
co-ordination  of  text  to  music.  A Dumont  Mass 
is  included  while  Mr.  Brazil  contributes  a 
Mass  in  four  parts  written  in  the  old  time 
conventional  form.  “Et  unam  Sanctum"  is 
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given  instead  of  “Sanctam"  in  the  “Credo” 
while  in  me  Agnus  Dei  (the  very  last  page  of 
the  book)  there  are  two  glaring  errors  in  the 
text.  This  is  the  text  according  to  the  Brazil 
version: 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  niundi.  (Mise- 
rere nobis  omitted). 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  mise- 
rere nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  mise- 
rere!! miserere  nobis. 

Dona  nobis  pacem,  dona  nobis  pacem,  dona 
nobi3  pacem,  pacem. 

The  Missal  and  tue  Graduale  Romanum  give 
this  authentic  reading: 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi;  mise- 
rere nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi;  mise- 
rere nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi;  dona 
nobis  pacem. 

Rome  announced  some  years  ago,  that  all 
publications  giving  versions  of  Gregorian 
Chant  should  agree  strictly  with  the 
original  Vatican  Kdition.  We  find  in 
this  book  nothing  but  a mass  of  distortions 
and  perversions  of  the  Chant.  The  impression 
has  been  created  by  the  publishers  that  trie 
new  edition  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See  (although  no 
specific  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  in  the 
preface).  The  distortions  of  both  text  and 
music  occur  in  the  Pange  Lingua  (254),  the 
Veni  Creator  (202),  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
(272)  (with  its  incorrect  “Agnus  Dei")  and 
the  Psalm  tone,  Deus  in  adjutorium.  The 
Vespers  of  the  Sunday  are  given  and  a sub- 
title informs  us  that  the  setting  is  taken  from 
the  “Antiphonarium  Romanum."  The  setting  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Antiphonarium 
issued  by  the  Vatican  press  which  we  are 
supposed  to  follow.  The  Chant  “Ave  Regina" 
(299)  is  also  badly  garbled.  The  setting  of  the 
Regina  Coeli,  by  Labet  (No.  200),  is  the  best 
example  of  Sacred  dance  music  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  This  composition  (if  we 
can  so  dignify  it),  reflects  the  true  character 
of  the  hymnal  as  a whole,  and  we  can  base 
our  impression  cf  the  musical  value  of  the 
entire  work  upon  this  typical  piece  de  resist- 
ance with  its  tripping  measures  and  musical 
comedy  atmosphere. 

The  publishers  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  certain  objectionable  features  found  in 
the  earlier  editions  have  been  omitted  in  this 
new  edition.  Does  the  elimination  of  the 
pianistic  accompaniments,  the  omission  of  the 
cadenzas  and  the  florid  roulades  warrant  tne 
retention  of  the  prime  offenders  — the 
melodies?  These  melodies  exhale  the  breath 
of  a former  period — tne  decadent  period  of 
church  music.  It  was  exactly  this  type  of 
music  that  the  late  Pope  Pius  of  happy 
memory,  referred  to,  when  he  asked,  or 
ratner  commanded  that  the  music  of  the 


church  conform  to  the  laws  of  true  art.  It  is 
this  kind  of  music  tnat  offends  against  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  “Sacred  music'* 
— quotes  a well-known  authority, — “shouid 
conform  to  the  law  of  prayer.” 

‘ The  law  of  prayer  must  be  the  law  of  song, 
both  that  our  prayer  may  be  good  art  and  our 
art  good  prayer.” 

To  return  to  our  first  question  “In  what 
manner  does  this  book  differ  from  the  original 
edition?  The  answer  can  only  be  that  the  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  nand  is  that 
of  Esau!  St.  Basil  s Hymnal  is  St.  Basil’s  not- 
withstanding the  new  investiture  and  ex- 
cellent printing,  and  the  strictures  pronounced 
upon  it  by  “Hyinnologus" — apply  just  as  well 
to  the  new  edition  as  they  did  to  the  original 
work. 

M.  Colas. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  BOYS’  VOICES 


by  E.  C.  Sherwood 

These  interested  In  the  matter  of  vocal 
training  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  numerous  text  books  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  boy  voice  may  have  observed 
that  the  methods  advocated  therein  are  quite 
at  variance  with  the  methods  of  voice  training 
generally  adopted  for  the  adult  voice. 

We  must  confess  to  some  perplexity  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  — and  have  net  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  a 3?tis!actory  reply  to  the 
question  “Why  should  a certain  method  be 
U6ed  for  the  deelopment  of  the  boy  voice  which 
would  not  serve  as  well  for  the  guidance  of 
the  adult  singer”? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
delved  deeply  in  the  subject  I would  explain 
briefly  that  the  main  object  undertaken  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  method  of  bpy  voice 
traimnq  generally  known  as  the  English 
Choir  School  Method  is  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  chest  voice  (lower  register  of  the 
voice). 

All  the  exercises  given  are  solely  for  the 
development  of  the  head  register.  The  reason 
given  for  this  procedure  is  that  If  a boy  is 
allowed  to  use  his  lower  voice  in  a natural 
manner  he  will  sing  in  the  same  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable style  of  a boy  selling  newspapers, 
in  the  streets. 

The  so-called  English  Choir  School  method 
of  training  boys  is  now  in  general  use  through- 
out England  and  has  been  adopted  by  many 
choirmasters  in  this  country.  There  ;s  no 
question  but  that  it  makes  the  work  of  the 
choirmaster  easier,  for  since  the  lower 
register,  is  through  this  method  totally 
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destroyed,  there  remains  no  necessity  of 
blending  the  various  registers  whicn  are 
found  in  not  only  the  adult  voice  but  in  the 
boy  voice  as  well. 

According  to  the  old  Italian  Masters  of 
singing  the  main  object  of  all  vocal  study 
was  to  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual registers  of  the  voice  but  to  so  blend 
these  registers  at  the  point  where  the  voice 
usually  breaks,  that  no  break  would  'oe 
perceptible. 

Let  us  follow  the  results  of  the  English 
method  for  a moment: 

The  boy  is  given  as  a criterion  of  perfect 
vowel  sound  the  sound  of  “go”  and  is  made 
to  feel  the  head  register  in  this  manner.  All 
other  vowels  are  subordinated  to  this  primary 
sound  and  as  a result  the  singing  of  most  of 
the  choir  boys  trained  according  to  this 
method  asssumes  the  characteristic  color  (if 
we  may  co  describe  it)  of  “oo’\ 

From  boys  trained  along  these  lines  I have 
yet  to  h?ar  a good  clear  vowel  sound  of 
“A”.  “EE”,  “AH”  or  even  a pure  “OH”. 

And  while  the  rcrults  are  evident  in  a 
softened  (denatured?)  quality  of  tone  this 
advantage  is  more  than  discounted  by  the  loss 
of  character;  by  the  absence  of  tone  color  and 
lack  of  other  desirable  elements  associated 
with  good  singing. 

The  most  important  of  these  elements  to 
my  mind,  being  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristic  Qualities  of  eacn 
individual  register  of  the  voice. 

Boys  trained  according  to  the  English 
method  through  the  over  use  of  the  vowel 
“00”  develop  a typical  falsetto  manner  or 
singing  which,  in  later  years  after  the  voice 
i/ndergces  mutation,  cannot  but  have  a dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  vocal  organs. 

On  account  of  singing  mainly  in  the  soft 
palate  the  tone  cannot  acquire  resonance  and 
there  is  a consequent  loss  of  power  and  control. 
Witness  the  lack  of  tonal  contrasts  so  evident 
in  the  singing  of  most  boy  choirs.  An  organist 
would  be  as  much  justified  in  utilizing  the  flute 
stop  continually  as  a singer  in  using  the  one 
tone  color  which  this  system  develops. 

In  the  attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in 
the  majority  of  cases  through  boys  using  the 
chest  voice  in  a disagreeable  manner,  the 
remedy  has  proven  in  the  main  even  more 
disastrous  than  the  evil. 

The  beautiful  quality  found  in  boys’  voices 
in  the  medium  and  lower  registers  is  to  my 
mind  the  typical  boy  quality  and  resembles 
the  violin  or  string  sound.  If  allowed  to  be 
used  in  an  incorrect  manner  this  quality  will 
assume  a harsh  character  and  is  very  dis- 
agreeable without  doubt.  I believe  a remedy 
for  this  can  be  found  without  entirely  de- 
stroying the  characteristic  quality  of  this 
lower  and  medium  register. 


How  often  do  we  hear  some  one  remark 
in  speaking  of  a boy’s  singing  that  he  sang 
“just  like  a woman.” 

Why  should  a boy’s  voice  resemble  a 
woman’s  voice? 

If  composers  for  instance  believed  that  boys 
sang  in  the  same  manner  as  women  and  had 
the  identical  tone  quality  they  would  surely 
never  allot  a separate  portion  of  their  scores 
to  the  boys’  chorus.  Wagner  would  probably 
never  have  insisted  that  a boy  chorus  and  not 
a chorus  of  women  be  utilized  in  the  most 
solemn  portions  of  his  “Parsifal."  He  as  well 
as  other  composers  realized  that  the  boy  voice 
in  its  natural  state,  possessed  qualities  that 
were  to  be  found  in  no  other  voice  and  com- 
posed these  sections  with  this  particular  vocal 
timbre  in  mind. 

The  moment  a boy’s  voice  loses  that  parti- 
cular string  quality  so  closely  affiliated  with 
hie  speaking  tones,  then  the  voice  becomes 
c'mply  an  artificial  product.  It  requires  infinite 
patience  and  constant  care  on  the  part  of  the 
choirmaster  to  prevent  the  toy  from  forcing 
or  cirginc  in  a harsh  manner  in  the  iower 
register,  tut  the  results  obtained  when  the 
toys  uce  tuc  medium  and  lower  tones  in  a 
subdued  quality  more  than  repay  for  the  time 
scc^t  in  cultivating  the  voice  along  these 
lines. 

The  remedy  for  harch  singing  is  soft  sing- 
ing (coupled  with  deep  breathing)  and  that  is 
tuo  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  ail  the  work 
with  boys.  Boys  can  be  taught  to  sing  the 
'ewer  notes  sofVy  and  to  blend  the  lower 
ard  mcriurr  registers  with  the  upper. 

There  is  a very  evident  trend  toward 
a rrore  rational  method  of  voice  training  with 
icqsr-1  to  boys  and  a reversion  to  the  com- 
monly accented  standards  of  vocal  Instruction 
is  perceptible. 

A 2 an  illustration  of  this  tendency  I wouid 
cite  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  some 
cf  our  musical  periodicals  protesting  against 
this  artificial  boy-tone  in  the  choirs. 

A writer  in  “Musical  America"  states  that 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  style  of  choral 
music  is  bound  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
choral  conditions  30  far  as  eliminating  this 
so-called  boy  choir  tone  from  the  boys’  voices. 
This  music  while  liturgical  and  severely 
ecclesiastical  in  spirit  requires  adequate  inter- 
pretation and  cannot  be  rendered  successfully 
except  by  those  who  have  entire  command  of 
the  vocal  resources. 

E.  C.  SHERWOOD. 
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(ftfyurrli  ffliiBtr  UnjulatimtB  for  tlj*  SinrpBP  nf  Jfurt  Hatnte 

LETTER  OF  THE  DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  (REV.  S.  M.  YENN), 
TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  OF  FT.  WAYNE. 

(Continued) 


The  Diocese  has  a number  of  organists  and 
choirmasters  who  received  their  musical 
education  in  Schools  or  Conservatories  of 
Music  where  the  study  of  church  music  is 
made  a specialty.  Others  have  readily  fitted 
themselves  for  the  new  order  of  things  by 
private  instruction  and  study.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  ethers — and  their 
number  may  not  be  so  very  small — will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  tne  Motu 
Proprio,  unless  they  make  earnest  efforts  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge.  A general 
musical  knowledge  is  not  enough.  Church 
music  is  a specialty;  church  organ  playing  is 
a specialty.  Both  must  be  studied,  and  without 
such  study  it  is  simply  impossible  to  carry 
cut  the  regulations  of  the  Church.  No  organist 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  position,  who 
will  hereafter  continue  to  make  use  of  any 
music  which  is  prohibited  or  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  Motu  Proprio.  Moreover,  no 
organist  should  be  retained  in  office,  who  fails 
to  equip  himself — as  well  as  circumstances 
permit — with  the  requisite  knowledge  parti- 
cularly of  Gregorian  Chant  as  restored  by 
Pius  X in  the  official  books  of  the  Vatican 
Edition.  In  modern  music  the  organist  must 
be  able,  at  least,  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  music  that  in  its  tenor  and  make-up 
is  decidedly  secular,  theatrical  or  profane, 
and  music  which  maintains  a devotional  and 
spiritual  character  throughout,  serving  the 
purposes  of  true  prayer  and  divine  worship. 

Complying  with  Your  Lordship's  desire, 
I am  taking  a further  and  still  greater  step 
to  advance  this  important  cause  in  the 
Diocese.  To  the  special  regulations  that  have 
been  in  force  for  seme  time,  such  others  are 
added  for  your  consideration  and  approval, 
as  would  appear  timely  and  prudent  under 
our  present  circumstances.  Moreover,  a list 
of  Masses  and  Hymnals  is  offered  for  use  in 
the  churches  of  the  Diocese,  which  may  serve 
as  a guide  in  the  selection  of  liturgical  music. 
For  a better  understanding  of  this  matter 
I beg  to  make  the  following  explanation. 

I.  REGULATIONS. 

As  already  stated,  the  reform  in  church 
music  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  must  be 
gradual;  it  cannot  be  instantaneous.  Regula- 
tions also,  I believe,  meet  with  better  results, 
wnen  they  are  given  with  a view  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  Church  on  sacred  music — 
not  all  it  one  and  the  same  time, but — by 
degrees,  the  more  important  ones  first,  and 
a limited  number  at  a time.  For  the  majority 
of  our  parishes,  particularly  where  neither  the 
pastor  nor  the  organist  is  versed  in  church 
music,  the  change  is  so  radical  that  they 


,must  needs  go  step  by  step.  There  is  no 
ieason  however,  why  priests  should  wait  for 
special  orders  to  observe  such  things  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  rubrics  and  enjoined  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Congregation  of  S.  Rites,  as 
long  as  it  is  plainly  within  their  power  to 
do  so.  The  object  of  the  first  rules  officially 
approved  and  promulgated  by  Your  Lordship, 
was  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  elimination 
of  certain  abuses,  which,  besides  being  a 
radical  hindrance  to  progress,  were  a just 
souice  of  disedification  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  well-intentioned.  The  new  regula- 
tions are  not  merely  negative,  but  contemplate 
a decideJ  advance  in  the  positive  directions 
of  the  Motu  Proprio.  That  Pius  X did  not 
demand  a procedure  which  wou'd  be  apt  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  his  rulings,  goes  with- 
out saying.  He  himself  expressly  directs  the 
B shops  10  entrust  to  their  commissions 
“in  the  manner  they  find  most  suitable  the 
task  of  watching  over  the  music  executed  in 
their  churches." 

Accordingly,  the  new  rules  herewith  sub- 
mitted are  limited  to  three  important  points, 
viz.,  the  Mass  (High  Mass  in  particular),  the 
length  of  the  chant  or  singing,  and  the  organ. 

1.  At  every  High  Mass  ((Missa  Cantata) 
the  choir  is*  obliged — according  to  the  plain 
laws  of  the  Church — to  sing  not  only  the  parts 
found  in  the  Ordinarium  Missae;  but  also, 
what  are  termed,  the  Proper  parts  contained 
in  the  Graduate.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  Kyr!e.  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus 
and  Agnus  Dei;  to  tne  latter,  the  Introit. 
Gradual,  AUeluja,  Tract  Sequence  (if  any), 
Offertory  and  Communion.  If  the  choir  is  un- 
able to  render  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  in 
Gregorian  Chant  (as  only  singers  specially 
trained  can  do),  these  parts  are  to  be  recited 
audibly  and  intelligibly,  that  is,  sung  clara 
vcce  and  recto  tono,  whilst  the  organ  is  being 
played.  Should  the  choir  prefer  a substitute 
in  modern  musical  setting  to  constant  recita- 
tion. I would  recommend  A.  Edmond  Tozer's 
“The  Proper  of  the  Mass  for  Sundays  and 
Holydays,"  published  by  J.  Fischer  & Bro., 
New  York  City.  The  music  is  easy  and  though 
written  for  a mixed  choir  of  four  voices,  may 
be  rendered  by  one  or  two  voices,  if  necessary. 

2.  Services  in  past  years  have  often  been 
unnecessarily  and  unreasonably  lengthened 
on  account  of  the  singing.  Whilst  this  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Motu  Proprio,  the  true  import 
of  the  Papal  injunction  is  sometimes  mis- 
understood. The  words  of  Pius  X are  these: 
“It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  the  priest  at  the  altar 
waiting  on  account  of  the  chant  or  the  music 
for  a length  of  time  not  allowed  by  the 
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liturgy.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
scriptions the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass  should  be 
over  before  the  elevation  and  therefore  the 
priest  must  here  have  regard  for  the  singers." 
(M.  P.  VII.  22).  Unless  both  the  celebrant 
end  the  choirmaster  use  good  judgment  in  the 
matter,  we  can  scarcely  expect  a satisfactory 
compliance  with  this  injunction.  It  does,  of 
course,  forbid  the  singing  and  playing  to  be 
drawn  out  so  as  to  keep  the  priest  waiting; 
hut  it  expressly  add  "FOR  A LENGTH  OF 
TIME  NOT  ALLOWED  BY  THE  LITURGY." 
The  singing  of  any  part  of  the  Mass  will 
naturally  take  longer  than  its  reading,  and  tne 
celebrant  must  always  be  prepared  for  some 
slight  delay  when  any  considerable  number 
of  words  are  to  be  sung.  This  will  be  the 
case  pai  ticularly,  if  the  priest  is  a rapid  reader 
and  the  Proper  parts  of  the  Mass  happen  to 
be  lengthy.  As  long  as  the  singing  goes  right 
on  without  undue  repetitions  or  other  un- 
necessary delays,  its  length  cannot  be  said 
to  exceed  the  limits  set  by  the  liturgy,  in 
1 casing  I want  to  emphasize  the  fact  tnat 
Gicgcrian  Chant  nevsr  repeats  a single  word 
rnd,  with  Ire  exception  cf  the  long  neums  of 
the  Gracluals  and  the  more  ornate  of  the 
mclismatic  chants,  usually  takes  less  time 
than  modern  music.  Unless  the  celebrant 
prefers  to  be  seated, — and  this  is  always  his 
piivitegc  at  such  times,  even  in  an  ordinary 
High  Mass — the  singing  of  the  longer  Grad- 
rials.  Tracts  and  Sequences  will  keep  nim 
waiting  at  the  altar;  and  yet  it  is  not  la  vFul 
to  omit  these  parts.  Time  may  be  gained  by 
having  them  recited  (or  sung  to  a psalm- 
tone,  when  the  verses  lend  themselves  to  such 
an  arrangement).  Even  then  a short  delay 
may  <*t  times,  he  unavoidable.  Put  thcee  are 
not  the  delays  against  which  the  Motu 
Pioprio  inve'ghs.  For  they  are  directly  due  to 
ihe  liturgy  and  they  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  others  to  which 
some  of  the  clergy  submit  without  a murmur 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  “grand  music*’!! 
Save  the  marl:!  It  is  not  the  Gregorian 
Proper,  but  the  useless — yea  endless — repeti- 
tions cf  the  figured  music  so  often  employed 
for  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  as  well  as  for 
so-called  "Offertories"  before  the  Preface, 
which  unlawfuPy  "keep  the  priest  waiting"; 
it  is  that  florid  Kyrie,  Ave  Maria,  Sanctus. 
Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei.  etc.,  in  which  the  text 
is  made  subservient  to  the  music,  so  that 
words  and  phrases  are  turned  twisted  and 
wrenched  out  cf  place  in  a most  ridiculous  and 
nonsensical  manner! ! Here  is  our  legitimate 
onportunity  to  save  time!  Let  organists  select 
shorter  and  more  liturgical  compositions.  If  the 
Introit  is  (not  only  recited,  but)  sung,  a long 
Kyrie  at  an  ordinary  High  Mass  will  keep  the 
priest  waiting  at  the  altar,  unless  he  choose 
to  he  seated.  So,  too,  will  a long  "Offertory" 
(supplementary  to  the  one  prescribed  for  that 
Mass),  a kmg  Sanctus  or  a long  Benedictus, 
during  all  of  which  the  priest  must  remain  at 
the  altar. 


Special  notice,  however,  should  be  taken  of 
the  words  quoted  above  in  regard  to  the 
Sanctus  viz.,  that  it  “should  be  over  before 
the  elevation,  and,  therefore,  the  priest  must 
here  have  regard  for  the  singers. ’*  This  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Caeremoniale  Episco- 
porum,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  VIII,  n.  70.:  "...quo 

(cantu)  finito,  ET  NON  PRIUS,  elevatur  Sacra- 
mentum.”  Besides,  there  is  a decree  of  the 
S.  Congr.  Rit.  strictly  forbidding  all  singing 
during  the  elevation.  (S.  R.  C.  n.  3827,  III). 
The  pastor  should  never  permit  his  choir  to 
make  use  cf  any  Sanctus  which  is  unreasonably 
long.  But  if  notwithstanding  its  reasonable 
length  he  arrives,  or  foresees  that  he  will 
arrive,  at  the  elevation  before  the  singing  is 
ever,  he  "should  here  have  regard  for  the 
singers"  and  not  be  hasty  in  going  on  with 
the  elevation,  or — better  perhaps — proceed 
slowly  with  the  prayers  before  the  consecra- 
tion. 

3.  A little  observation  will  reveal  a consider- 
able want  of  uniform  attention  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  organ, 
whether  in  accompanying  the  singing  or  in 
so-called  organ  voluntaries.  Neither  the  Pre- 
face, nor  the  Pater  Noster,  nor  the  Orations, 
nor  the  Epistle,  nor  the  Gospel  nor  anything 
else  prescribed  to  be  sung  by  the  priest  or  the 
ministers  at  the  altar — whether  at  Mass, 
Vespers  or  Benediction — should  ever  be  ac- 
companied with  the  organ.  Even  before  the 
Motu  Proprio  was  published,  the  S.  Congr.  of 
Rites  (Jan.  27,  1899.  n.  1009)  had  expressly 
forbidden  the  organ  to  he  played  during  the 
Preface  and  the  Pater  Noster,  basing  its  pro- 
hibition cn  the  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum. 
The  organ  may,  cf  course,  give  a certain  tone 
or  pitch,  if  desired,  but  not  an  accompaniment. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  accompanying  the 
priest  during  the  Orations,  Epistle  and  Gospel, 
this  custcni  must  be  characterized  as  a posi- 
tive, distractingly  monotonous  nuisance!! 

The  rules  given  in  regard  to  the  organ  at 
Requiems,  ets.,  hardly  need  any  comment.  It 
might  be  asked,  why  such  restrictions  are 
placed  on  organ  playing  during  Advent  and 
Lent,  as  well  as  at  services  for  the  dead.  The 
answer  seems  plain  enough.  According  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Church’s  legislation  in 
Hturgical  matters  organ  playing  is  a sign  of 
festivity  and  joy.  Hence  it  is  permitted  on 
solemn  feasts,  on  the  ordinary  Sundays  and 
Holydays  of  the  year  at  Solemnities  of  the 
El.  Sacrament,  Benediction  at  Mass  during 
the  Forty  Hours’  Devotion  if  occurring  on  the 
Sundays  of  Advent  and  Lent, — other  than 
Gaudete  and  Laetare, — on  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  on  the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week. 
S.  R.  C.,  n.  3570,  ad  16).  On  the  contrary,  the 
organ  is  omitted  during  the  penitential  seasons 
(Advent  and  Lent)  at  Mass  and  Vespers  on 
ferial  days  and  Sundays,  except  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  Advent  (Gaudete)  and  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent  (Laetare). 

Moreover  the  wording  of'the  Caer.  Ep.  indi- 
cates that  the  Church  prefers  to  have  no  organ 
playing  at  any  serices  for  the  dead.  And  it  is 
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also  worthy  of  note  that,  whilst  the  said 
Caeremoniale  expressly  permits  the  organ  to 
be  used  “only  to  accompany  the  singing 7 at 
Masses  for  the  dead  and  the  ferial  Masses  of 
those  seasons,  it  makes  no  mention  of  a 
similar  concession  for  the  Sundays  (Gaudete 
and  Laetare  always  excepted).  However,  a 
decree  S.  R.  C.  dated  May  11,  1911,  makes 
this  concession  in  casu  necessitatis,  except  for 
such  parts  of  the  Mass  and  Office  from  which, 
according  to  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  the 
organ  is  entirely  excluded.  The  complete 
silence  of  the  organ  on  these  Sundays  serves 
not  only  to  drive  home  more  deeply  the  peni- 
tential lessons  of  their  liturgy,  but  also  to 
proclaim  in  marked  contrast  the  festive  joys 
of  Christmas  and  Easter.  And  the  profound, 
ominous  silence  at  a Funeral  Mass  during 
which  the  organ  is  not  heard,  begets  an 
atmosphere  of  prayerful  solemnity,  of  sorrow- 
ful— yet  hopeful — awe,  for  which  you  will  seek 
in  vain,  as  long  as  the  continuous  sound  or 
the  organ  in  interludes  and  accompaniment 
affords  distraction  to  the  mind.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when,  as  often  happens  at 
funerals,  the  overwhelming  sentimental  man- 
ipulation of  the  organ  by  performers  unskill- 
ed in  ecclesiastical  tonality  becomes  suggest- 
ive of  a sorrow  that  borders  on  the  despair 
of  a pagan  I The  ultra-mournful,  disconsolate, 
modern  chromatic  modulations  heard  on  such 
occasions  are  sometimes  onough  to  fill  the 
heart  with  a sadness  that  is  actually  incom- 
patible with  faith  in  the  resurrection!! 

As  to  the  responses,  there  is  no  prohibition 
(as  far  as  I am  aware)  against  accompanying 
them;  but  I would  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  best  custom  among  church  musicians 
— one  that  is  spreading — which  is  never  to 
accompany  any  responses.  The  organ  frequent- 
ly encourages  and  covers  a bad  fault  which 
with  a choir  easily  becomes  an  inveterate 
habit,  viz.,  that  of  starting  the  responses 
tardily  and  drawling  them  out  in  a slovenly 
manner.  Organists  would  do  well  in  such  cases, 
and  in  all  other  cases,  to  omit  the  accompani- 
ment and  give  their  attention  to  directing  the 
singers  in  these  responses,  in  order  to  insure 
immediate,  prompt,  clean-cut  and  uniform 
answers  to  the  priest  from  the  whole  choir, 
and  not  straggling,  half-hearted  replies  from 
a few. 

There  is  a false  notion  prevalent  among 
some  people  that  in  their  instrumental  pieces 
organists  are  permitted  to  play  almost  any- 
thing they  find  in  organ  books  and,  moreover, 
they  imagine  that  one  is  perfectly  free  to  use 
at  non-liturgical  services  the  type  of  music 
condemned  for  liturgical  functions.  Let  us  see. 
From  the  Motu  Proprio,  I,  2,  we  glean  that 
sacred  music  must  possess  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  qualities  proper  to  the  liturgy,  parti- 
cularly SANCTITY  AND  GOODNESS  OF 
FORM,  which  will  spontaneously  produce  the 
final  quality  of  universality.  Sacred  music  must 
by  HOLY,  excluding  all  profanity  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  manner  in  v hich  it  is  ex- 


ecuted; it  must  be  TRUE  ART,  possessing 
goodness  of  form;  it  must  be  universal  in  the 
sense  that,  notwithstanding  national  character- 
istics which  affect  the  music,  “nobody  of  any 
nation  may  receive  an  impression  other  than 
gcod"  from  any  and  all  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions. 

To  safeguard  the  first  requisite  holiness, 
the  Motu  Pr.  (11,  5.)  ordains  that  the  musical 
compositions  of  modern  style  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Church  must  “contain  nothing 
profane,  be  free  from  reminiscences  of  motifs 
adopted  in  the  theatres,  and  be  not  fashioned 
even  in  their  external  forms  after  the  manner 
of  profane  pieces.”  That  all  this  applies  to 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music,  to  non- 
liturgical  as  well  as  liturgical  functions,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,  since  the  necessity  of  such 
qualities  and  restrictions  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  For  instrumental  music  in 
church  forms  a part  of  sacred  music,  and  its 
purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  vocal  music. 
Pius  X (M.  pr.,  VI,  18)  says  in  plain  words 
that  “the  sound  of  the  organ  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  chant  in  preludes  interludes  and 
the  like...  must  participate  in  all  the  qualities 
proper  to  sacred  music  as  above  enumerated.” 
One  of  the  rules  for  the  Roman  Province, 
promulgated  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome 
Feb.  2,  1912.  says:  “Organists  shall  use  only 
approved  music,  even  for  their  preludes  and 
interludes.’7  Again,  the  purpose  of  music  at 
non-liturgical  services  is  essentially  the  same 
as  at  the  liturgical  functions;  though  the 
restrictions  in  the  latter  are  greater,  since 
liturgical  functions  will  not  permit  us  to 
deviate  from  the  letter,  any  more  than  from 
the  spirit  of  the  liturgy. 

(To  be  continued). 


DEVOTIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 
by  Justin  A.  Henkel,  C.  PP.  S. 

I—  PRAISE  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

A Collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns  for 
the  Congregation,  or  for  Two  Equal  Voices 
with  Organ  or  Melodeon  Accompaniment. 

18  numbers  Score  50  cts.  net 

Voice  parts  each  15  cts. 
Discount  for  quantity 

II—  XX  ENGLISH  HYMNS  IN  HONOR  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY 

for  Male  chorus  (T.  T.  B.  B.),  40  cts.  net. 
(No  voice  parts) 
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flalpalruta  at  % fUrtrnpoHtan  ©prra  ifouar  and  on  22nd  &tr*rt 


Who  would  have  believed  it  possible? 
PALESTRINA’S  MISSA  BREVIS,  RENDERED 
BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 
CHORUS  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  ON 
GOOD  FRIDAY!!!  But  it  is  a fact  never- 
theless, and  the  Chorus  under  the  direction 
of  Maestro  Giulio  Setti  covered  itself  with 
glory  In  the  rendition  of  the  great  polyphonic 
composition.  On  another  page  (36)  will  be 
found  the  criticism  o*  the  work  of  this  body 
of  singers  in  t^e  rendition  of  the  works  of 
classical  peried,  represented  by  such  Catholic 
Composers  as  DE  PRES,  NANINI,  Dl  LASSO, 
and  AICHINGER.  This  revival  of  the  works 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Palestrina  is  worthy 
of  more  than  ordinary  consideration  for  we 
are  here  confronted  by  the  bare  facts  viz.; 
THAT  WE  ARE  OBLIGED  TO  GO  TO  THE 
OPERA  HOUSE  TO  HEAR  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC  WHICH  WE  SHOULD  BE 
HEARING  SUNDAY  AFTER  SUNDAY  IN 
OUR  CHURCHES;  AND  IN  NOT  ONE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  ENTIRE  COUNTRY  WAS 
A PALESTRINA  MASS  GIVEN  DURING 
HOLY  WEEK  OR  ON  EASTER  SUNDAY!! 
Instead,  we  were  treated  in  so  many  instances 
to  performances  of  semi-operatic  compositions 
which  the  artists  of  the  opera  themselves 
disdain. 

True  artists  of  the  Giulio  Setti  type,  ap- 
preciating the  manifold  beauties  and  the 
sublime  spiritual  character  of  the  Palestrina 
compositions  welcome  every  opportunity  zo 
present  to  non-Catholics  or  a mixed  audience 
the  masterworks  of  the  writers  of  a typically 
Ecclesiastical  school. 

Our  organists  and  choirmasters  on  the  other 
hand,  eschewing  the  legitimate  music  of  the 
church  TURN  TO  OPERATIC  COMPOSI- 
TIONS such  as  the  SEXTETTE  FROM  LUCIA 
and  the  TRIO  FROM  ATTILA  in  order  to  give 
their  embryo  prima  donnas  an  opportunity 
during  the  liturgical  functions  to  practice  for 
the  stage. 

Here  is  the  Holy  Father  pleading  that  the 
true  music  of  the  church  be  adopted  by  his 
children  for  use  during  the  liturgical  functions 
and  we  heed  him  not!— But  those  who  are 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  obey  him  in 
these  matters  are  the  first  to  realize  the 
fundamental  truths  which  he  has  enunciated 
and  they  appreciate  to  the  highest  degree  the 
great  artistic  heritage  given  to  the  Church 
by  these  masters  of  the  polyphonic  period. 

It  is  not  only  at  the  Metropolitan  that  we 
hear  genuine  Church  music  sung  but  also  on 
Twenty-Second  St.  (N.  Y.),  where  a body  of 
enthusiasts  under  the  direction  of  a renowned 
Swiss  Composer,  Ernest  Bloch,  have  gathered 
together  for  the  study  of  these  works  for  a 
purpose  at  least  not  motivated  by  any 
religious  impulse. 


A writer  in  the  “New  Republic”  (Paul 
Rosenfeld)  gives  the  following  absorbing 
account  of  the  movement  for  the  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  works  of  Palestrina  and  his 
contemporaries;  he  heads  his  article  “PALE- 
STRINA ON  22ND.  ST.”  and  proceeds  as 
follows:  — 

“Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  venture, 
a conductor  was  available.  Apart  even  from 
his  rich  creative  power,  M.  Ernest  Bloch  is 
an  exception  among  musicians.  He  belongs 
neither  to  the  large  class  of  those  who  have 
a remarkable  intellectual  grasp  of  their  m&tier 
and  are  nevertheless  incapable  of  incorporating 
it  in  a performance,  nor  to  the  equally  large 
class  of  those  who  have  an  exquisite  gift  of 
interpretation,  but  want  catholicity  of  taste. 
He  belongs  to  that  very  small  company  of 
musicians  who  are  at  once  fertile  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  masterworks 
of  their  art.  And  it  was  an  imagination  like 
his,  independent  of  all  musical  routine,  that 
was  required  for  such  an  enterprise.  For  the 
tentative  of  the  People’s  Music  League  was 
unconventional  completely.  There  was  no  idea 
of  ‘performance’  connected  with  it.  The 
weekly  meetings  were  not  to  be  rehearsals 
for  some  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with 
choristers  in  pink  silks  and  starched  shirts. 
They  were  to  be  an  end  in  themselves.  Every 
Monday  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  on 
Twenty-second  Street  was  to  be  open  to  all 
those  who  wished  to  come  and  learn  to  sing 
the  old  polyphonic  music.  There  were  to  be 
two  hours  of  work  that  was  all. 

“So  bold  was  the  project  that  one  doubted 
whether  it  could  meet  with  any  sort  of 
success  at  all.  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Joaquin  des 
Pres,  those  shadowy  dim  musicians,  to  be  sung 
by  anybody  who  wished  to  learn  to  sing  them! 
The  thought  was  ludicrous.  One  had  always 
been  made  to  associate  these  masters  with 
“concerts  of  old  music,”  with  special  occa- 
sions far  removed  from  the  roar  or  ordinary 
existence,  with  an  atmosphere  of  erudition 
and  primness.  It  seemed  wellnigh  impossible 
that  such  rare  and  subtle  music  could  bef 
taught  to  a chorus  of  amateurs  in,  say,  a6 
work-a-day  a place  as  the  auditorium  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School.  Palestrina  and 
Twenty-second  Street  were  mutually  exclusive, 
one  was  sure.  And  yet,  to  those  of  us  who 
assisted  at  those  first  meetings,  when  the 
chorus  of  the  People’s  Music  League  was  being 
born  a few  weeks  ago,  it  was  evident  that 
.whatever  might  hamper  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  there  was 
unrelatedness  between  music  and  audience. 
For  none  existed.  Once  more,  the  senselessness 
of  making  compromises,  of  trying  to  “go  down” 

(Continued  on  Page  55). 
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THE  PASSING  OF  ROSSINI 


Mr.  Ernest  Newman  in  a recent  article  in  the 
Observer  entitled  “The  passing  of  Rossini,” 
is  “simply  astounded”  at  the  shocking  taste 
of  our  grandfathers  and  fathers  in  appreciating 
the  operas  of  the  above  named  Italian  com- 
poser. “What,  we  ask  in  amazement,  could 
the  lovers  and  fighters,  and  stricken  •souls 
of  1810  and  1840  find  in  this  sort  of  music 
to  thrill,  or  sustain,  or  console  them?”  And 
again.  "That  men  who  wrote  works  like 
Semiramide,  or  Moses  in  Egypt,  and  those 
who  not  only  listened  to  them  seriously,  hut 
were  thrilled  by  them,  are  quite  beyond  our 
comprehension....  We  cannot  understand  how 
normally  intelligent  people  could  take  this 
music  seriously  as  the  expression  of  what  they 
felt  about  life.”  Comic  operas  like  the  “Bar- 
biere”  might  be  taken  seriously,  but  Rossini  s 
serious  operas  were  comical. 


We  fancy,  however,  the  key  to  the  mystery 
that  baffles  Mr.  Newman  may  be  found  in  a 
difference  of  public  mentality  prevailing  in 
the  periods  he  speaks  of — a difference  partly 
due  to  'ts  being  not  only  “normally  intelli- 
gent ” but  on  the  whole  more  normally  healthy. 
We  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  morbid 
introspection  and  self-analysis  that  has  since 
supervened,,  and  owes  much  ot  its  develop- 
ment to  the  spread  of  misty,  philosophising, 
subjective  literature  made  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  other 
arts.  Our  forebears  went  to  the  opera  to  be 
“thrilled,”  no  doubt,  but  with  pleasing,  grace- 
ful, simple  melodiousness  in  skilful  orchestral 
setting  (together  with  vocal  virtuosity)  such 
as  even  Mr.  Newman  allows  to  Rossini.  They 
did  not  go  “seriously”  to  seek  an  “expression 
of  what  they  felt  about  life,”  but  were  only 
too  glad  to  forget  their  everyday  sensations 
for  an  enjoyable  hour  or  two.  “Stricken  souls" 
found  solace,  not  in  “renewing  griefs”  in  terms 
of  music,  but  rather  in  distraction  from  them, 
and  were  not  so  thankless  as  to  greet  the 
composer  with  “roars  of  laughter'* — the  only 
meet  tribute,  as  Mr.  Newman  considers.  The 
“fighter,”  perhaps  “fed  up"  with  the  din  of 
war,  sought  repose  to  his  nerves,  not  a fresh 
discordant  conflict.  As  for  “the  lover” — if 
alone,  he  could  read  his  love  into  anything 
and  if  attended  by  the  centre  of  his  affection, 
the  quality  of  the  music  in  progress  would 
have  been  quite  a minor  consideration.  Such 
being  the  unexacting  demand  of  the  listeners, 
“the  men  who  wrote”  furnished  the  supply, 
and  were  appreciated  accordingly. 

Average-Victorian  music-lovers  would  have 
thought  it  no  respite  from  the  struggle  of  life 
to  wrestle  with  a deep  musico-psychological 


problem.  To-day,  the  jaded  mind  is  constantly 
invited  to  stra  n itself  in  an  effort  to  decide 
w nether  ’lie  babel  of  weird  sounds  proceeds 
l*i  oni  design,  or  from  the  vulgar  fact  that 
specially  made  tubas,  the  trombones,  trumpets, 
and  “all  sorts  of”  brass  and  percussion 
“music”  have  miscounted  their  bars  of  rest 
and  re-entered  the  fray  contrary  to  plan. 
Moreover  does  not  the  enthusiastic  orchestral 
impresario  of  our  day  often  harbour  the  de- 
lusion that  all  is  gold  in  the  glittering  army 
of  listeners?  Is  he  not  apt  to  gauge  the  situa- 
tion by  Die  takings  at  the  ticket  bureaux  and 
to  overlook  the  people  in  the  crowded  stalls 
and  balconies  who  are  reading  novels — by  no 
means  as  serious  as  the  music  rendered — and 
putting  in  a formal  clap  as  the  final  crash 
breaks  into  the  sex-problem  presented  by  the 
author’s  heroine?  Does  he  realise  how  many 
'of  the  "enthusiastic"  auditors  are  make- 
believe  dilettanti  who  would  be  hard  put  to 
distinguish  some  syncopated  movement  in  an 
acknowledged  classic  from  a “rag-time”  melo- 
dy? Doubtless  all  this  is  rani:  heresy  to  the 
initiated,  yet  it  is  the  secret  heart-creed  of 
many  more  patrons  of  music  than  dare  to  own 
up  to  the  teeth  of  fashion. 

One  can,  however.,  feel  more  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Newman’s  perplexity  about  folk  who,  when 
Dvorak’s  “Stabat  Mater”  is  available  took  — 
and  perhaps  still  take — seriously  the  religious 
(?)  music  of  Rossini’s — the  jubilant  marching 
of  the  “Cujus  animam,”  with  its  opportunity 
for  a tenor’s  “topper”  note,  the  dance-like 
triptrip  of  the  humble  petition,  “Sancta 
Mater,”  and  the  “Inflammatus” — suggestive  of 
the  abandon  of  a jilted  fury.  (But  the  opening 
“Stabat”  and  the  plaintive  “Quando  Corpus” 
might  te  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  sentence). 
Mr.  Newman  allows  the  “oratorio”  to  be  good 
as  mere  music.  Hence  its  popularity  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand English  hearers  understood  the  Latin 
text  or  else  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  the 
preposterous  English  libretto  designed  to  quiet 
the  scruples  cf  Protestant  Deans  pledged  to 
avert  “Mariolatry.”  For  it  could  hardly  be 
contended  that  English  men  and  women  of 
today  take  their  religion  more  seriously  than 
those  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

“The  Universe”  (London). 


SECULAR  HYMNS 


There  is  to  be  a weeding-out  of  the  riff-raff 
from  the  church  hymnals  if  so  harsh  a term 
may  he  employed  in  this  connection.  Ministers 
find  choirmasters  agree  that  there  is  much 
in  the  hymnal  that  does  not  appeal  to  the 
worshiper  who  goes  to  the  sanctuary  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  engaging:  in  devotional 
tervice.  Jt  is  not  uplifting,  for  instance,  to 
hear  t lie  reverent  poems,  the  creation  of 
mighty  minds,  sung  to  the  tunes  employed  on 
Southern  plantations.  There  may  he  method 
in  the  nmdncss  of  those  who  sing  sacred 
words  to  “Suwanee  River”  and  “Marching 
Through  Georgia,”  but  there  certainly  is  only 
a small  measure  of  dignity  to  he  attached 
to  such  combinations.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
hear  an  organist  play  a love  song  in  opening 
the  church  service  or  to  give  some  well 
known  ditty  rendition  while  the  congregation 
is  worshiping  with  its  offering.  Not  long  ago 
a congregation  heard  the  organ  peal  out  in 
the  music  ot  “Last  Night  the  Nightingale 
Woke  Me,”  a love  serenade*  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  playing  caused  a titter  among  those 
in  the  pews  who  knew  better,  while  it  shocked 
others  who  had  heard  bands  and  orchestras, 
victrolas  and  player  pianos  play  it  numerous 
times  and  on  other  occasions.  (Exchange). 


LITURGICAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 


It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  many 
of  our  city  churches  have  been  for  years  past 
slowly  but  surely  modelling  the  musical 
programs  for  their  services  after  the  pattern 
set  by  die  late  Pius  X.  of  blessed  memory. 
One  may  find  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  (many 
years  ago  completely  ignored)  sung  either  to 
-I he  melodies  of  the  Vatican  Gradual,  or.  at 
least,  suns’-  ‘‘recto  tono”  in  more  than  forty 
churches  whilst  the  harmonized  music  selected 
is  in  full  accord  v/hh  the  famous  Motu  Proprio 
of  St.  Cecilia's  feast  of  1 !)<)”.. 

In  the  new  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at  Seventy-first  street  and  Broadway 
great  preparations  are  being  made  musically 
for  the  dedication  of  the  wonderful  four- 
teenth century  Gothic  edifice  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Dr.  H.  Becket  Gibbs, 
who  has  been  “imported”  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  Sohola  Cantorum  meets  every 
day,  and  the  official  choir  will  consist  of  over 
thirty  voices,  boys,  male  altos,  tenors  and 
basses  forming  the  personnel.  In  the  mean- 
time the  services  are  being  rendered  by  a few 
men  on  strictly  liturgical  lines,  including 
liturgical  Vespers  every  Sunday  at  4 p.  in. 
Interest  is  already  being  displayed  in  the 
ancient  chants  as  restored  in  tue  Vatican 
Cuadual,  especially  in  the  Graduals  and 
Alleluias  which  were  sung  in  their  entirety 
tor  the  first  time  at  the  Midnight  Mass. 

In  connection  with  this  movement  it  is 
interesting  to  note  t hat  Dr.  Reginald  Silby, 
late  of  Westminister  Cathedral  and  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  come  to 
settle  here  and  will  shortly  associate  himself 
with  one  of  the  prominent  churches  where 
this  great  work  is  being  carried  through  to 
an  assured  success.  Great  encouragement  is 


being  given  to  the  movement  by  Monsignor 
Gtiinan  and  many  others  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  such  matters. 

(Catholic  News,  N.  Y.) 


THE  MUSIC  AT  ST.  PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL 


New  York  City 

Tin?  great  gray  pile  at  Fiftieth  Street,  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  is  one  of  the  city’s 
noblest  sights.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict  the 
music  one  hears  at  this  church  \\  ill  seem  as 
noble  as  that  of  any  church  service  one  has 
ever  heard.  Vet  there  is  little  that  can  be  said 
about  it,  for  of  eouise  it  follows  the  pre- 
scribod  lines  of  the  Catiiolic  service:  its  ex- 
cellence is  rather  one  of  quality  than  of 
novelty,  and  excellence  in  music  should  be 
rather  heard  than  talked  of. 

The  organ  was  made  by  Roosevelt  about 
sixty  yea’s  ago.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Papal  hull  which  prohibited  the  use  of  women's 
voices  in  Cathode  services  the  choir  has  of 
course  been  made  up  of  men  and  boys.  The 
conditions  which  the  bull  was  designed  to 
remedy  were  never  prevalent  in  America,  so 
that  it  seems  rather  a pity  that  Catholic 
organists'  opportunities  in  this  country  are 
still  so  circumscribed  by  it.  In  Europe  itself, 
indeed,  the  situation  is  different  to-day  from 
vvliat  it  was  when  the  bull  was  published. 

To  Mr.  Cngerer,  the  organist  at  the  Cathe- 
dral. it  seems  probable  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  piofound  changes  in  Catholic  church 
music.  He  uses  many  of  the  modern  Italian 
works,  especially  those  of  Bossi,  Pagelia  anci 
the  men  of  the  Cecilia  School  in  Rome:  but 
he  feels  that  the  only  really  desirable  church 
music  which  is  being  written  to-day  is  blit 
a reproduction  of  old  mhdels.  Those  who  have 
attempted  the  writing  of  really  original  new 
music  have  failed.  Strauss  did  but  out-Wagner 
Wagner  and  Reger  did  not  have  lasting  great- 
ness; Busoni  and  Delmssy  have  done  much 
with  new  scales,  but  what  does  it  all  amount 
to?  Church  music,  like  music  in  general,  needs 
the  energy  of  new  life,  and  Mr.  Cngerer  feels 
a renaissance  or  at  any  rate  a distinctly  new 
development  must  be  at  hand.  But  he  does 
not  venture  to  predict  what  its  nature  will 
he,  and  t ne  “man  in  the  street,”  ignorant  of 
these  issues,  will  not  cavil  at  the  splendid 
music  for  which  Mr.  Cngerer  is  responsible. 

DOROTHY  TEAL 
in  Musical  America. 
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PROGRAMMES 


Wilmington,  Del. 


On  Kaster  Sunday  tne  Cathedral  Choir  of 
•hi  boys  and  fifteen  men  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  E.  Curren  rendered  for  the  first 
time  in  i he  Wilmington  Diocese  the  Missa 
Pontificals  hv  Don  Lorenzo  Fcrosi  (Director 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir,  Home). 

The  musical  program  was  liturgical  through- 
out and  the  work  of  beta  hoys  an:l  men  was 
highly  commended  hv  all.  The  newly-  in- 
stalled organ  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  accompaniment  (which  Perosi  has  so 
beautifully  elaborated),  of  this  semi-polyphonic 
composition. 

The  blending  of  voices  and  remarkably  pure 
tone  quality  evinced  by  the  hoys  was  also  the 
subject  of  much  favorable  comment.  Rev.  John 
.J.  Dougherty  the  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  is 
manifesting  great  interest  in  the  development 
of  it  is  choir  and  is  giving  full  encouragement 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  his  choirmaster  and 
the  individual  singers.  A general  atmosphere 
of  enthusiasm  has  thus  been  engendered  which 
promises  well  for  future  great  results. 

The  example  given  by  (lie  Cathedral  Cnoir 
in  providing  genuine  liturgical  programmes 
has  already  been  productive  of  great  good 
throughout  tile  entire  diocese.  A model  sealing 
arrangement  has  been  provided  for  the  choir 
loft  which  enables  the  choirmaster  to  see  all 
his  singers  and  a fiord-  tire  members  of  the 
cnoir  ample  space  for  kneeling  and  sitting. 
(A  photograph  of  this  model  arrangement  will 
he  included  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Catholic 
choirmaster).  (Ed.). 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Cathed.al  Choir  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  D.  Brodeur  gave  a thoroughly  liturgical 
programme  on  Easier  Sunday  and  also  pro- 
vided suitable  music  for  the  Holy  Week  Ser- 
vices including  the  Service  of  the  Tnree 
Hours’  Agony  on  C.ood  Friday.  The  new  Choir- 
master and  his  singers  are  presenting  model 
liturgical  programmes  on  Sunday  including 
tne  Proper  of  the  Mass  and  the  proper 
Vespers. 

Mr.  Brodeur  is  gradually  increasing  the  re- 
pertoire of  Masses  and  motets,  and  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and 
the  support  of  the  Rector  of  the  Cathedral. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Carey,  is  achieving  results  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

The  Easter  programme  included  Schmidts 
Mass  in  A,  litureicnlly  edited  by  Montani; 
Regina  Coeli — Kith  Century  melody  and  the 
Victimae  Paschal i,  by  Bottazzo. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID  MUSIC  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL 

HOLY  WEEK 

Seminarians  Render  Beautiful  Liturgical 
Programme,  Including  Works  of  Famous 
Masters. 

That  music  ;s  the  handmaid  of  liturgy,  as 
c utlined  in  the  Motu  Proprio  was  exemplified 
in  the  Cathedral  during  Holy  Week  by  the 
students’  choir  cf  St.  Charles’  Seminary, 
whose  singing  both  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
late  Arch  hi -hop  Prendcrgast  and  at  the 
enthronization  of  Archbishop  Dougherty  won 
not  only  the  praise  ot  local  critics,  but  also 
the  admiration  of  visiting  prelates  and  clergy. 

Th is  was  tne  first  time  that  the  students 
sang  the  entire  programme  during  the  Holy 
Week. 

Rev.  James  A.  B)ylan,  D.  D.  the  energetic 
and  capable  dilector  of  music  at  St.  Charles’ 
Seminary.  Ovcrorook,  has  accomplished 
amazing  resu’ts  in  the  short  time  ne  has  been 
in  charge. 

To  thousands  in  and  mar  Philadelphia  the 
attendance  at  the  Tenebrae  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  Holy 
Week  has  become  an  institution.  In  former 
\carn  the1  Cathedral  choir  sing  the  respon- 
se ri<  s.  but  last  week  all  were  rendeied  by 
the  seminarians.  Tne  psalms  lamentations 
and  reqjonsories  we  c rendered  by  the 
seminarians. 

The  Programme. 

PALM  SUNDAY 
Blessing  of  Palms — 

Hcs'nra  Filio  David  - Giegorian  — In  Mon- 
te Oliveti  - Ci.  B.  Martini  — Sanctu3  - Gre- 
gorian — Pueri  Hebraeorum  - Gregorian  — 
Frcceision  Antiphons  - Gregorian 

Mass  - Proper  Gregorian  — Comnn  n - Mass 
fer  three  male  voices  - L.  Perosi  — Motet  - 
Tenebrae  Factae  Sur.t  - Croce. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tenebrae — 

First  Responsory  - Martini  — Second  Re- 
sponsory  - Perosi  — Third  Responsory  - Pe- 
losi  — Miserere  - Jacovacci  — Benedictus  - 
Perosi  — Christus  Factus  Est  - Palestrina. 

THURSDAY 

S<  R inn  Pontifical  Mass — 

Proper  - Gregorian  — Kyrie  and  Gloria  - 
Perosi  — Credo — No.  1 Vatican  Kyriale  — 
Sanctus — No.  VIII  - Vatican  Kyriale  — Bene- 
dictus— No.  VIII.  - Vatican  Kyriale  — Agnus 
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Dei  ■ Perosi  — Pange  Lingua — Third  Mode  • 

G regorian 
Tenehrae — 

First  Responiory  • Perosi  — Second  Re- 
sponsory - Perosi  — Third  Responsory  - 
Schuller  — Fifth  Responsory  - Croce  — Mi- 
serere - .J icovacoi  — Benedictus  - Perosi  — 
Chrivtus  Factus  Est  - Palestrina. 

FRIDAY 

Mass  of  the  Presanctified  — 

Improperia  - Palestrina  — Vexilla  Regis  - 
Gregorian  — Tcnebrae  — First  Responsory  - 
Perosi  — Second  Responsory  - Porosi  — 
Third  Responsory  - Schallcr  — Sixth  Respon- 
sory - Aueiore  lunoto  — Miserere  - Jacovaeoi 

- Benedictus  - f erosi  — Chriitus  Factus  Est 

- Palestrina. 

SAT CP  DAY 

Kyric — No.  XI  - Vatican  Kyriale  — Gloria  - 
Perosi  — Haec  D e:  - Ravam  1I0  — Sanctus  - 
Port  si  — Benedictus  - Perosi  — Agnus  Dei 

- Porosi. 


Chicago,  HI 


Sacred  Concert  given  fcy  St.  Alphonsus  Choir 
order  the  direction  of  Oscar  Dies.  — The 
Programme  included  the  following  numterc; 

St.  Alphonsus  Boys  Choir.  Altos  and  Men. 

Cor.vortere  - ( LT12-1  MG ) - di  Lasso  — - Jesu 
dulcis  rremoria  ( 1 r.4  -Pi  I :i ) - Vittnria  — O bone 
Jecu  ( 1 r» l LI It  | ) . Palestrina  — Benedict  us  - 
F alnstrin  i. 

Choir  a Cappella 

Prcqrarrme  Ne'e — Tn  the  old  Cathedrals  of 
Europe  whole  ter  wills  have  echoed  and  ro- 
erin  ed  these  sublime  masterpieces  this  music 
ir;  regarded  rs  a priceless  tronsurp’  It  is  a 
l cpnliar  fact,  that  in  mnnv  of  < ur  larger 
chaiohei  Ps’c-’trina,  Vittoria  or  d:  Lasso  arc 
a i most  unknown. 

Cantate  Domiro  - D'Indy  — Gloria  (a  cap- 
er l!a  - Part)  - Thielen. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POLYPHONIC  PROGRAMME  AT  THREE 
HOURS’  AGONY 

Palestrina  Orlando,  Hi  Lasso  and  Vittovia’s 
Works  at  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows'. 

A program  "c  cf  urno  musical  interest  was 
prevented  by  Cm  choir  of  men  and  hoys  at 
dur  Mother  of  S'ir  tavs’  diming  the  Three 
Homs'  A I*  iiv.  it  embraced  several  examples 
: f polyphonic  compos itions  of  the  groat 
masters.  Palestrina.  Orlando  di  Lasso.  Vitto- 
ria and  others,  whose  genius  developed  the 
iorms  that  have  been  the  standards  in  musical 
art  ever  since,  and  gave  to  the  Church  a rich 


heritage  of  true  music  so  admirably  express- 
ive of  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy. 

The  programme  of  musical  numbers 
follows: 

O Domire.  Jesu  Christe  - Palestrina  — 
Tristic  Est  Anima  Mea  - Palestrina  — O Head 
All  Bruised  and  Wounded  - Bach  — Adoramus 
Te  Christe  - Orlando  di  Lasso  — Tenebrae 
Factae  Sunt  - Palestrina  — Popule  Meus  - 
Vitioria  — Ave  Verum  - Mozart. 

The  music  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Kane. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH 

Rev.  William  J.  McNamee,  Rector 

FASTER  SEN  DAY,  1919. 

Solemn  High  Mass  (10.45  o’clock) 

Vic'i  Aqunrr  - Chant  — Processional — Christ 
the  Lord  is  Risen  Again  - J.  Lewis  Browne  — 
Ir.troitus — Resurrcxifc  - Chrnt  — Kyrie — (Mass 
:r  A — I if.rcicallv  adapted  - Cesar  Franck  — 
C’oria  - Cc’ar  Franck  — Graduate — Haec  Dies 

- Chant  — /-  llcluia  - Chant  — Sequentia — 
Vlctirrse  Facchcdi  - Pietro  Yon  — Credo— 
rV  L 'a  So  ernnis  - J.  Le,.  is  Browne  — Offer- 
'o'ium  (a)  Terra  Tvcmuit  - Chant  — (b)  Re- 
g ra  Cccli  < 1 At h Century)  - Arr.  by  Montani 

— Srnctvs  et  Bc-edctus  - Ashmall  — Panis 
Angclicuc  - Cesar  Krmck  — Agnus  Dei — Missa 
ocle  v.ihc  Br.  wne  — Communio  — Pascha 
hoc-rum  - Ghent  — Recessional — O Filii  et 
I i.ice  - Palestrina. 

Benediction  cf  t e Most  Blessed  Sacramem 

(iifto-  the  Noon  Mass) 
i C nngvcgalioiial  Singing) 

G Sa  utar'c  - Ancient  Melody  — Tantum 
rrco  - ( hint  — Tne  Divine  Praices  - Browne 
— Te  Deem  - Chant. 

Comb'nod  choirs  of  120  voices.  J.  Lewis 

B ewne  organist  and  choirmaster. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH 

On  t c cccaaion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Golden  .Jubilee  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Kiel  an.  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  the 
choir  of  men  and  boys,  recently  rendered  the 
Missa  Pontificalis  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi.  The 
choir  also  sang  the  proper  of  the  mass  and 
a liturgical  motet  at  the  offertory. 

Rev.  William  Murphy  is  the  director  of  the 
choir  arid  Miss  Norah  Burke,  supervisor  of 
music  at  me  Catholic  Givis’  High  School,  is 
the  organist. 
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PALESTRINA  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE  AND  ON  22ND  STREET 

(Continued  from  Page  50). 

to  the  public,  was  demonstrated.  The  folk  who 
composed  those  little  gatherings  were  no 
different,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  read  their  parts,  from  those  who 
sing  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  at  the  assem- 
blages of  the  Community  Chorus.  Yet  M. 
Bloch  did  not  have  to  sit  long  at  the  piano 
and  explain  the  motets  that  had  been  chosen. 
Even  the  first  evening,  the  amazing  thing 
happened  that  a work  of  Joaquin  des  Pres, 
one  of  those  Ave  Marias  that  are  as  sweet 
and  serene  and  luminous  as  some  fresco  of 
Fra  Angelico’s  as  well  as  a motet  of  Pale- 
strina’s, were  sung.  For  those  of  us  who  heard 
that  singing  that  evening,  it  was  as  if,  after 
the  unreality  and  sterility  of  the  season  of 
concert-giving  in  New  York,  music  had  been 
heard  again.  The  singing  was  rude,  the  voices 
uncertain.  But,  at  least  the  art  of  music  was 
functioning  again.  And  we  knew  that  if  oniy 
a small  portion  of  those  who  wanted  and 
needed  to  sing  as  these  people  had  sung  could 
be  brought  to  those  meetings  in  the  Trade 
School,  if  only  New  York  could  be  told  of  the 
lovely  and  living  thing  that  had  been  set  going 
in  its  midst,  ‘flowers  would  indeed  spring  from 
our  earth/” 


A GREGORIAN  VISITATION 


A “Gregorian  Visitation”  by  Dr.  Harold 
Becket  Gibbs  lias  just  been  completed  at  tiie 
Convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich,  and  Detroit  of 
the  same  State.  This  is  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  ihe  Reverend  Mother  Vicar  Moran, 
now  of  Kenwood,  Albany,  N.  Y.  who,  Iasi 
summer  engaged  this  expert  to  go  the  round 
of  all  the  Houses  in  this  Vicariate.  Three 
dt.ys  are  spent  in  each  House  and  classes  ill 
the  Liturgical  Chant  are  held  *at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  day.  All  have  been 
well  prepared  for  this  visit  so  that  the  work 
of  Dr.  Gibbs  was  more  or  less  of  a super- 
visory character.  A similar  vi.-it  was  also 
made  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  classes  were 
held  from  5 till  G.  Private  instruction  occupied 
the  evening  hours.  Genuine  enthusiasm  was 
reported  from  all  Houses  so  that  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  Religions  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  are  doing  their  share  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Church  Music  as  understood  by 
Pius  X and  the  present  Supreme  Pontiff. 

From  the  23rd.  vo  the  :10th.  inst.  Dr.  Gibbs 
will  visit  the  Novitiate  Kenwood,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  where,  in  addition  to  the  private  classes 
public  lectures  will  he  given  each  day  from 
4.30  to  6 p.  m.  It  was  discovered  at  Detroit 
that  these  public  classes  were  appreciated  by 
Clergy  and  Sisters  alike  so  that  their  contin- 
uation is  an  assured  part  of  the  programme. 


! LITURGICAL  CHURCH  MUSIC  j 

COMPOSITIONS.  ARRANGEMENTS,  j 
j HARMONIZATIONS 

by  ],EO  P.  MAXZKTTI 

MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for 

the  organ  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 

for  the  organ,  Vatican  Edition,  I 

Organ  part  .50 

MASS  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  two  equal 

voices  arrangement,  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

ECCE  SACERDOS.  arrangement  for 
four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  .20 


OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal  | 
voices,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  20 j 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST  for  four  j 
equal  voices,  a cappella,  as  sung 

in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
vcices  .20 

EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO, 

two  equal  voices  arrangement  15 


O SALUTARIS  two  equal  voices; 

TANTUM  ERGO,  three  equal  I 
voices,  arrangement  15 

TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T. 

B.)  voices  arrangement  15 

VESPERS  for  CHISTMAS,  four  equal 
voices,  falsc-bordoni  a cappella.  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

VESPERS  for  EASTER,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella.  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

CANTICA  trium  Tenebrarum  Officio 
rum  in  Hebdomada  Sancta,  four 
equal  voices  falso-bordoni  a cappel- 
la, as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathe- 
dral   25 


i FOR  SALE  BY — 3.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — W.  Aleiter,  22  \Y.  Ma- 
ryland St.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  — G.  Phil- 
lip, 1211  Calhoun  St..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
— Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  — A.  J.  Boucher,  28  W. 
Notre  Dame  St.  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Modern  Music  and  Gregorian  Chant 

Training  in  both  may  be  given 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Catholic 
schools  by  the  use  of 

The  Progressive  Music  Series 

A series  which  believes  in  teach- 
ing the  child  by  giving  him  songs 
to  sing  from  the  beginning — the 
best  songs  to  be  found  in  musical 
literature. 

A series  which,  by  the  same 
method,  makes  him  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  Plain  Chant. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 

Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 

Grand  Rapds  Covington  Green  Bay 

Silver,  Burdett  & Compy, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Jie  Orplot  and  Choirmaster 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  spe- 
cialists in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.40  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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Qualifications  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon 
the  payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  privileges  of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them 
from  the  obligation  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprio,” 

to  Membership  women  may  not  take  pnrt  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to 

membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
article  of  the  Constitution: 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations 
will  receive  their  first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and 
lay  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial 
schools,  convents,  academies,  etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  women  be 
admitted  to  membership.” 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the  attached 

Membership  blank  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  Officers  of 

the  Society. 

' Duet  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin,  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded  with 
application. 

Subscription  Non-members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the 

amount  specified  ($1.00  per  year,  in  advance) . 

Contributions  Many  generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  success  of  this  movement 

at  heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling  out  the 
attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  ($2.00)  and 
forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


nf  &L  C&rrgorg 

OF  AMERICA 

I desire  to  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  80CIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  for  annual  dues  ($1.00)  and  yearly  subscription 
to  the  “CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER”  ($1.00). 


PfcM  0vc  YM  isk  ad  Mbs  ad  Mr  ptMrs  mum  Mitts  k He  ttM  if  art  to*. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER 


lltfg  (Hljoira? 


MjtHY  do  we  have  music  in  our 
^ churches?  What  purpose  do  the 
organ,  the  musicians  and  the  choirs 
serve?  These  may  seem  unnecessary 
questions,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  a person  has  asked  them  of  him- 
self, especially  after  hearing  a strang- 
led and  clamorous  outburst  of  “sacred 
music’*  from  some  well-meaning  but 
hopelessly  inadequate  group  of  choris- 
ters. Protestant  churches  usually  can 
boast  a well-organized  choir  and  a 
musical  service  that  is  truly  musical. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  music  is 
the  most  important  part  of  Protestant 
church  services,  the  chief  attraction  to 
the  members  of  the  congregation. 
Catholic  churches,  however,  depending 
on  supernatural  motives  to  secure  good 
attendance,  very  often  tolerate  music 
that  is  far  from  attaining  its  true 
object.  This  condition,  of  course,  is  by 
no  means  the  rule,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
deplorably  common. 

Some  of  our  choirs  are  of  that  well- 
known,  earnest  type,  the  volunteer 
choir.  This  consists  chiefly  of  a num- 
ber of  unorganized,  and  often  un- 
trained singers,  able  to  produce  some 
sort  of  melody  with  a certain  amount  of 
vehemence.  How  often  the  outpourings 
of  such  a choir  resemble  a yelling 
contest  wherein  the  leather-lunged 
strive  lustily  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest!  How  often  some  calliope  sopra- 
no will  screech  herself  hoarse  above 
the  other  singers,  lest  mother,  six 
seats  from  the  front,  may  miss  the 
dulcet  tones  of  her  daughter’s  vocal 
outburst!  Or  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a vigorous  youth,  proud  of  his  trom- 
bone bass,  bellowing  till  the  very  rafters 
crOak  in  protest,  while  his  veins  swell 
with  tortured  blushes!  Multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  “singers,”  then  con- 
template the  result.  Deplore  the  van- 
ished recollection  of  the  pious  worship- 
ers; tremble  for  the  prayer  interrupted, 
and  the  execration  upon  choirs  arising 
in  its  place! 


But  we  have  many  good  choirs.  Our 
“big”  churches  contain  the  city’s  besJr 
singers,  guided  and  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  of  music.  Certainly. 
But  is  the  true  end  of  sacred  music 
always  attained?  Many  an  humble  lay- 
man goes  to  such  a church,  kneels 
down,  and  quietly  waits,  expectantly,  to 
be  ravished  by  its  celebrated  music. 
Suddenly  a tremendous  crash  puts  all 
pious  thoughts  to  headlong  flight — the 
organist  has  begun  the  deadly  work. 
Vast  bass  tremblings  pour  down  from 
the  gallery,  befuddling  his  ears.  Mean- 
while treble  screechings  race  up  and 
down  the  keyboard  like  shivers  on  one’s 
spine.  Gradually  the  roar  dies  away, 
and  a soprano  begins  to  sing.  The 
sweetness  of  the  melody  is  just  be- 
ginning to  affect  the  audience,  when 
a throaty  tenor  bursts  upon-  the  peace- 
ful scene,  thrilling  the  audience  with 
his  perilous  foothold  on  the  high  notes. 
This  is  more  than  the  bass  can  endure, 
and  he  grumbles  out  his  bellowed 
protest.  Altos  join  the  fray,  struggling 
with  a host  of  harmony’s  higher  ex- 
ponents, Soon  all  is  harmonic  chaos. 
The  sopranos  scream,  the  tenors  howl, 
the  altos  moan  and  the  basses  roar, 
while  above  the  frightful  din  is  heard 
the  anguished  struggle  of  the  un- 
quenchable organ  to  maintain  its  su- 
premacy. When  the  outburst  finally 
ceases  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the 
hearer  to  realize  that  he  is  really 
in  a church. 

Thus  two  extremes  unite  in  produc- 
ing the  same  effect.  If  the  choir  be 
crude,  its  efforts  to  aid  piety  are  mere 
distractions ; if  it  be  too  “classical,”  the 
result  is  the  same.  We  might  treat 
here  also  of  the  sad  fact  of  inappro- 
priate hymns,  but  space  forbids.  The 
above  is  amply  sufficient  to  raise  the 
oucsticn,  “Why  choirs?”  Let  us  seek 
the  answer,  not  in  musical  textbooks — 
they  will  mislead ; not  in  recent  decrees 
or  opinions  upon  the  subject — they  are 
not  yet  widely  known.  But  let  us  go 
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back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
subject,  to  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race  itself.  There  we  can  trace  the 
reason  for  sacred  music. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
religious  worship  was  the  most  impor- 
tant ceremony  of  primitive  man,  just 
as  it  is  today,  and  just  it  has  been 
universally  among  all  peoples  in  every 
age.  Almighty  God,  whether  considered 
as  the  beneficent  Creator  and  Preser- 
ver, or  as  the  Avenging  Judge,  always 
received  the  highest  homage  man 
could  offer  Him.  Thus,  religion  became 
employed  in  sacrificing  to  the  Al- 
mighty the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  nature,  whether  animal  victims,  the 
fruits  of  the  field  or  the  productions 
of  human  art.  The  idea  of  worship 
sought  expression  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful means  possessed.  It  had  a twofold 
effect.  It  not  only  expressed  an  indi- 
vidual's personal  fervor  in  an  external 
way,  but  it  also  helped  to  excite  similar 
devotion  in  onlookers.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  keynote  of  religious  ceremonies — 
to  express  piety  externally  and  thus 
excite  it  in  others. 

The  first  product  of  human  art,  one 
of  the  first  human  inventions,  was  a 
musical  instrument  to  accompany  the 
wild  chant  of  primitive  religion.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  all  true  sons  of  Erin 
it  may  be  mentioned,  parenthetically, 
that  this  instrument,  the  first  which 
has  mention  in  the  Bible,  was  the  harp. 
It  presupposed  vocal  music,  just  as  the 
latter  presupposed  those  interior  feel- 
ings of  heart  and  mind  which  found 
expression  in  song.  But  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  melody,  it  was  merely 
the  outward  act  of  worship,  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  in  its  most  pleasing  out- 
ward form.  It  was  not  sung  to  please 
the  ear  alone,  any  more  than  religious 
dances  were  performed  to  delight  the 
eye.  Springing  from  the  heart,  they 
sought  to  utilize  the  outward  senses  of 
the  audience  only  as  channels  to  reach 
the  heart.  Music  and  dancing  were 
intimately  connected  in  ancient  re- 
ligious worship,  and  poetry  was  not 
long  in  joining  them.  Rhythmic  sounds 


inspired  rhythmic  action,  and  this  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  words  of  the  singer. 
We  shall  refer  to  these  later  on. 

The  Bible  contains  a great  number 
of  references  to  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  showing  its  prominence. 
Its  frequent  mention  in  the  Psalms 
needs  no  comment.  David  had  seven' 
choirs  singing  around  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant ; St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  showed  what  religious  song 
should  be.  The  Apocalypse  has  beauti- 
ful descriptions  of  the  heavenly  choirs 
singing  before  the  Almighty's  throne. 
If  song  played  such  a prominent  part 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  as 
shown  by  Biblical  statements,  it  was 
of  no  less  importance  among  the  early 
Christians.  This  we  know  both  from 
history  and  from  tradition.  And  justly 
so.  From  apostolic  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  Christian  worship,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Catholic  Church,  offers 
every  incentive  to  musical  devotion  in 
practically  every  part  of  our  beautiful 
liturgies.  The  Hidden  Presence  in  our 
churches  has  ever  inspired  talented 
musicians  to  sing  Its  praises;  the 
hallowed  atmosphere  is  always  a 
source  of  inspiration.  If,  indeed,  music 
is  of  such  importance  to  other  cults, 
what  should  it  be  in  ours?  If  even  the 
crude  barbarians  stimulate  piety  and 
fervor  by  their  wild  songs  and  weird 
instruments,  what  power  have  we  in 
our  wealth  of  inspiration?  We  have 
asked  the  question,  “Why  choirs  ?”  And 
we  answered  it  by  showing  the  true 
end  of  all  religious  music — to  express 
the  worshiper's  own  devotion,  and  to 
stimulate  fervor  in  others.  This  is  the 
natural  end  of  sacred  song,  this  is  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  universally 
utilized.  Do  our  choirs  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  sacred  music?  Do  they 
attain  the  very  end  for  which  they  are 
instituted?  Do  they  express  devotion 
and  make  the  hearts  of  others  thrill 
with  spiritual  fervor?  Not  always.  Fre- 
ouently  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Some- 
times the  melodies  sung  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  attain  the  purpose, 
because  the  audience  finds  the  choir’s 
faults  dimmed  by  the  melody’s  sweet- 
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ness.  There  is  scarcely  a Catholic  heart 
that  will  not  throb  anew  with  religious 
fervor  when  the  “Adeste  Fideles”  is 
sung.  Who  will  restrain  his  tears  in 
Lent  when  the  “Stabat  Mater”  so  vivid- 
ly portrays  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows? 
Thus,  a proper  selection  of  music  is 
conducive  to  piety,  just  as  operatic 
‘•sacred”  song  tends  to  destroy  it. 
Church  music  should  emphasize  the 
sanctuary,  npt  the  organ  loft.  When 
a choir  is  so  ‘"good”  that  people  attend 
the  church  rather  to  hear  the  music 
than  to  assist  at  the  sacred  function, 
then  it  is  in  the  wrong  place;  it  should 
leave  the  hallowed  edifice  and  seek  the 
plaudits  of  a grand  opera  audience.  The 
choir  should  be  the  gentle  guide  which 
gathers  the  wandering  attention  of 
worshipers  and  leads  it  to  the  Taber- 
nacle. If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  is  a 
failure;  when  it  distracts  the  people,  it 
is  worse  than  useless — it  is  injurious. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  these  evils 
is  that  offered  by  our  Holy  Father 
Pius  X.  (f.  m.).  He  would  have  had 
the  churches  return  to  the  golden  age 
of  ecclesiastical  music  by  casting  out 
frivolous  and  worldly  music,  substitut- 
ing in  their  place  what  rightly  belongs 
there — Gregorian  chant.  There  is  some- 
thing indescribably  celestial  about  this 
ancient  melody  of  our  Church  that 
proves  its  sacred  worth  by  its  elusive 
nature.  It  must,  when  rendered  cor- 
rectly, lead  the  thoughts  of  all  toward 
Heaven.  Sung  by  a choir  of  boys — 
themselves  a ‘reminder  of  cherubic 
oh#irs — it  touches  the  * heart  of  the 
hearer,  filling  him  with  a spiritual  joy, 
with  a sweetness  entirely  lacking  in 
modem  music.  That  it  should  be  the 
only  sacred  music  of  religious  communi- 
ties whose  number  permits  needs  no 
assertion  here.  It  can  never  confuse 
the  untutored  mind  with  a maze  of 
harmonic  developments,  nor  can  it 
obscure  one’s  thoughts  by  quantity  of 
production.  It  savors  of  Heaven,  there- 
fore it  directs  the  congregation  toward 
celestial  contemplation;  it  is  symbolic 
of  the  supernal  choirs,  and  thus  is  a 


most  apt  medium  of  praise  to  our 
Eucharistic  God. 

We  spoke  before  of  the  connection 
between  song  and  dancing,  and  their 
relation  to  poetry.  The  three  arise  from 
the  same  cause — a desire  for  beautiful 
expression;  they  proceed  in  the  same 
manner — by  measured  rhythm ; and 
they  have  the  same  effect — the  arous- 
ing of  beautiful  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  others.  No  sane  Catholic  would  toler- 
ate for  an  instant  the  introduction  of 
worldly  dances  and  poetry  to  aid  his 
prayers  in  church;  why,  then,  can  we 
listen  supinely  to  so-called  sacred  music 
that  savors  of  everything  but  spiritual- 
ity? We  may  be  pleased  by  it  some- 
times, and  yet  wonder  why  our  thoughts 
are  distracted  from  the  sacred  func- 
tions in  the  sanctuary.  No  man  of  edu- 
cation will  deny  the  beauty  of  poetical 
prose;  why,  then,  should  he  declaim 
against  its  musical  counterpart — Gre- 
gorian chant?  The  analogy  holds  good. 

Baltimore  Catholic  Review). 


JOSEPH  BONNET 
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Two  Recitals  Given  by  Famous  Organist 
in  the  Basilica  at  Ottawa,  Canada 

The  two  organ  recitals  given  by  Joseph 

Bonnet,  in  the  Basilica,  on  June  1 and  2 
were  events  of  paramount  import  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city. 

The  vast  temple  was  thronged  at  both  con- 
certs. Applause  was  prohibited,  at  Mr.  Bon- 
net's request,  but  one  could  sense  a tenseness 
and  a concentrated  enthusiasm  far  more 
impressive  than  perfunctory  hand-clapping. 
Both  programs  were  illustrative  of  the 
organist's  lofty  ideals  and  he  ‘did  not  depart 
Irom  his  seriousness  of  purpose  even  in 
improvisation.  The  choir  of  the  Basilica  was 
heard  on  both  occasions  and  did  not  come 
snort  of  the  standard  of  expectation  a/wakened 
;n  the  audience  by  Mr.  Bonnet’s  playing. 
\j . P.  Christin  and  P.  O.  Ouimet  and  Mr. 
Belleau  wrere  the  soloists.  Amfed&e  Tremblay, 
organic*  of  the  Basilica,  accompanied  the 
choristers  with  commendable  restraint. 
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MUSIC  APPROVED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

by  the  Rev.  JOHN  M.  PETTER,  S.  T.  B. 


TITHE  purpose  of  this  White  List  is  to 
^ afford  the  Catholic  Choir  Director 
a choice  of  compositions  that  he  may 
feel  safe  in  securing  for  church  use  by 
his  choir.  This  implies  that  the  com- 
positions enumerated  in  the  list  have 
been  tested  and  found  to  conform  with 
definite  principles  and  regulations, — 
principles  and  regulations  that  are 
based  on  reason  and  contained  in  the 
positive  enactments  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
Pope  Pius  X. 

A summary  of  these  principles  and 
regulations  has  been  embodied  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  composers  and  publishers  of 
Church  Music  seeking  admission  of 
their  productions  into  this  White 
List.  (*). 

1.  “Sacred  music,  being  a comple- 
mentary part  of  the  solemn  liturgy 

should  consequently  possess,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  qualities  proper  to 
the  liturgy,  and  precisely  sanctity  and 
goodness  of  form,  from  which  its  other 
character  of  universality  spontaneous- 
ly spring.”  P.  1.  2.  (**). 

2.  Church  music  must  possess  sancti- 
ty,— “and  must,  therefore,  exclude  all 
profanity”  P.2.  Compositions  intended 
for  church  use  should,  according  to  the 
Motu  Proprio,  “contain  nothing  profane, 
be  free  from  reminiscences  of  motifs 
adopted  in  the  theatres,  and  not  be 
fashioned  even  in  their  external  forms 
after  the  manner  of  profane  pieces.” 
P.5. 


3.  Church  music  must  be  true  art, — 
“for  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for 
it  to  exercise  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  listen  to  it  that  efficacy  which 
the  Church  aims  at  obtaining  in  admit- 
ting into  her  liturgy  the  art  of  musical 
sounds.”  P.2.  This  entails  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  for  the  correct  writing 
of  music  in  general,  and  as  well  also  the 
more  specific  ones  applicable  to  vocal 
music  and  the  various  instruments  that 
may  be  employed. 

4.  Church  music  is  “a  complementary 
part  of  the  solemn  liturgy,” — not  its 
dominating  element.  “Its  principal  of- 
fice is  to  clothe  with  suitable  melody 
the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the 
understanding  of  the  faithful.”  P.l. 
Hence  “the  liturgical  text  must  be  sung 
(and,  therefore,  composed)  as  it  is  in 
the  books,  without  alteration  (erro- 
neous grouping)  or  inversion  of  words, 
without  undue  repetition,  without 
breaking  syllables,  and  always  in  a 
manner  intelligible  »to  the  faithful  who 
listen.”  P.  9. 

In  reference  to  “undue  repetition” 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  voc^l 
compositions  the  form  and  content  of 
the  text  should,  as  a rule,  inspire  and 
determine  the  musical  phrase.  It  is 
consequently  a gross  violation  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  liturgical  text 
to  repeat  parts  thereof,  not  because  of 
their  logical  importance,  but  merely  in 
order  to  fill  out  a preconceived  musical 
phrase. 

In  compositions  written  in  the  imita- 
tive style  the  number  of  repetitions  is 
to  a degree  governed  by  the  require- 


(*)  All  quotations  below  are  from  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X.  Parentheses 
and  heavy  type  within  quotations  are  not  part  of  the  original  text. 

(**)  P.  indicates  Paragraph. 
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ments  of  the  polyphonic  art  rather  than 
by  logical  importance  exclusively.  Good 
taste,  formed  on  the  usage  of  the  ap- 
proved masters  of  sacred  music,  must 
here  be  the  judge  of  what  is  licit  and 
illicit. 

5.  Besides  having  its  own  established 
texts  the  liturgy  also  has  its  own  mu- 
sical forms.  Such  are  the  Antiphons, 
Responsories,  Psalms,  Hymns  etc.,  all 
of  them  of  greater  or  lesser  develop- 
ment according  to  their  respective 
places  in  the  liturgical  functions.  Thus 
then  ‘the  different  parts  of  the  Mass 
and  the  office  must  retain,  even  music- 
ally, that  particular  concept  and  form 
which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  as- 
signed to  them,  and  which  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  Gregorian  Chant.” 
F.  10. 

a)  The  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  etc., 
of  the  Mass  must  preserve  the  unity  of 
composition  proper  to  their  text.  It  is 
pot  lawful,  therefore,  to  compose  them 
in  separate  pieces,  in  such  a way  that 
each  of  such  pieces  may  form  a com- 
plete composition  in  itself,  and  be 
capable  of  being  detached  from  the  rest 
and  substituted  by  another.”  P.ll. 

b) In  the  Office  of  Vespers  the 
psalms  should  ordinarily  be  sung  in 
Gregorian  Chant.  Only  on  greater  sol- 
emnities is  it  allowed  “to  alternate  the 
Gregorian  Chant  of  the  choir  with  the 
so-called  falso-bordoni  or  with  verses 
similarly  composed  in  a proper  man- 
ner.” Nevertheless  “it  may  also  be  al- 
lowed sometimes  to  render  the  single 
psalms  in  their  entirety  in  music,  pro- 
vided the  form  proper  to  psalmody  be 
preserved  in  such  compositions;  that  is 
to  say,  provided  the  singers  seem  to  be 
psalmodizing  among  themselves,  either 
with  new  motifs  or  with  those  taken 
from  the  Gregorian  Chant  or  based 
on  it. 

“The  psalms  known  as  di  concerto 
are,  therefore,  forever  excluded  and 
prohibited.  P.  11. 

c)  “The  antiphons  of  the  Vespers 
must  be,  as  a rule,  rendered  with  the 
Gregorian  melody  proper  to  each. 
Should  they  however,  in  some  special 
case,  be  sung  in  figured  music  they 


must  never  have  either  the  form  of  a 
concert  melody  or  the  fulness  of  a 
motet  or  cantata.”  P.ll. 

d)  “In  the  hymns  of  the  Church 
the  traditional  form  of  the  hymn  is 
preserved,  (one  melody  for  all  stanzas) . 
It  is  not  lawful,  therefore,  to  compose, 
for  instance,  a Tantum  ergo  in  such 
wise  that  the  first  strophe  presents  a 
romanza,  a cavatina,  an  adagio  and  the 
Genitori  an  allegro.”  P.ll. 

6.  Whilst  “it  is  forbidden  to  sing  any- 
thing whatever  in  the  vernacular  in 
solemn  liturgical  functions”  P.  7,  it  is 
nevertheless  allowed  to  chant  hymns 
in  the  mother-tongue  at  non-liturgical 
devotions.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  English  (or  other) 
texts  contain  nothing  that  smacks  of 
unorthodoxy  or  novelty,  (Cod.  Jur., 
Can.  1361)  and  possess  such  a degree 
of  literary  merit  as  to  make  them 
worthy  of  the  sacred  purpose  they  are 
to  serve.  The  melodies  of  these  hymns 
must,  like  those  of  liturgical  Latin 
hymns,  be  in  conformity  with  all  the 
lequirements  above  enumerated  for 
Church  Music  in  general. 

Wherefore  hymns  set  to  secular  melo- 
dies, or  containing  reminiscences  of 
secular  airs,  or  manifesting  in  any  way 
the  characteristics  of  the  popular 
hymn-tune  with  its  markedly  rhyth- 
mical (in  broken  accords)  and  vulgarly 
sentimental  accompaniment  (in  dimi- 
nished accords  etc.)  are  unfit  for  sacred 
use.  Such  hymns  not  only  offend 
against  the  holiness  of  the  temple  but 
also  work  irreparable  harm  to  the  piety 
of  the  faithful,  especially  the  young 
amongst  them,  by  vitiating  their  taste 
and  rendering  them  unsusceptible  to 
the  effects  of  truly  religious  and  litur- 
gical music. 

7.  “With  the  exception  of  the  melo- 
dies proper  to  the  celebrant  at  the 
altar  and  to  the  ministers  (which  are 
sung  as  solos...)  all  the  rest  of  the 
liturgical  chant  belongs  to  the  choir  of 
levites,  and,  therefore,  singers  in 
church,  even  when  they  are  laymen, 
are  really  taking  the  place  of  the 
ecclesiastical  choir.  Hence  the  music 
rendered  by  them  must,  at  least  for  the 
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greatest  part,  retain  the  character  of 
choral  music. 

“By  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  solos  are  entirely  excluded.  But 
solo  singing  should  never  predominate 
in  such  a way  as  to  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  liturgical  chant  executed  in 
that  manner:  rather  should  it  have  the 
character  of  a hint  or  of  a melodic 
projection  (spunto),  and  be  strictly 
hound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  choral 
composition/’  P.  12. 

Lengthy  solos,  therefore,  even  within 
a choral  composition,  are  out  of  place 
in  music  designed  for  church  use,  for 
the  reason  just  given  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that,  as  a rule,  they  lend 
themselves  to  a subjective  emotional- 
ism that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
objective  character  of  the  liturgy  of 
which  sacred  music  is  a complementary 
part.  (See  No.  1 above). 

8.  The  Organ  is  the  only  instrument 
approved  of  by  the  Church  for  litur- 
gical use.  The  piano,  trivial  and  purely 
rhythmical  instruments  are  positively 
excluded.  The  reason  for  their  ex- 
clusion is  to  be  sought  in  the  sacredness 
of  the  liturgy. 

It  is  consequently  opposed  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  use  the  organ  after  the  manner  of 
the  piano  etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
produce  thereon  arpeggios  or  other- 
wise broken  accords,  repercussions  and, 
in  general,  purely  or  primarily  rhyth- 
mical designs. 

“The  playing  of  the  organ  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  chant,  in  pre- 
ludes and  the  like  must  be  not  only 
governed  by  the  special  nature  of  the 
instrument,  but  must  participate  in  all 
the  qualities  proper  to  sacred  music 
above  enumerated.”  P.  18. 

9.  In  general,  compositions  in  figured 
music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
should  reflect  the  dignity  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  with  its  free  rhythm  and 
diatonic  scales.  “The  more  closely  a 
composition  for  church  approaches  in 
its  movement,  inspiration  and  savour 
the  Gregorian  form,  the  more  sacred 
and  liturgical  it  becomes ; and  the  more 
out  of  harmony  it  is  with  that  supreme 


model,  the  less  worthy  it  is  of  th§ . 
temple.”  P.  3. 

The  Music  Committee 

Very  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti 

Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.  T.  B. 

Nicola  A.  Montani. 

(The  List  of  Approved  Music  will 
first  be  published  in  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster,  and 
later  will  be  issued  in  complete  pamph- 
let form). 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  McGrath,  A.  A.  G.  O.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  organist  in 
Syracuse  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  recently  won  the 
prize  of  $100.  given  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  for  a Sonata  in  F minor  for 
organ,  and  played  the  composition  at  the 
biennal  convention  of  the  N.  F.  A.  C.  at 
Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Mr.  McGrath  has  been  active  in  church 
circles  for  some  time.  He  attended  the  Courses 
given  in  Baltimore  by  the  Very  Rev.  Beo 
Manzetti  and  has  accomplished  much  in  a 
practical  manner  for  the  betterment  of  church 
music  conditions  in  his  locality.  A new  com- 
position— a Cantata  for  women's  voices,  bear- 
ing the  title  "Ballad  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert” 
is  now  being  published  by  the  firm  of  Harold 
Fltyumer  of  New  York. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Arnold  Van  Dyke  Power  of  St.  John’s 

College,  Brooklyn  directed  the  chancel  choir 
in  St.  John's  Church  recently  in  a rendition 
of  Refici's  Missa  Choralis.  This  Mass  com- 
posed by  the  talented  director  of  music  in  St. 
Mary  Major’s  Church,  Rome,  is  written  for 
two  choirs,  or  congregation  and  choir.  The 
chancel  choir  on  this  occasion  took  the  part 
of  the  congregation  and  rendered  the  work 
in  an  admirable  manner.  Dr.  Power  is  an 
crdent  advocate  of  true  church  music  and  has 
labored  for  many  years  in  behalf  of  the 
reform  movement. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  seems  to  be  a greater 
revival  of  the  Church’s  Own  Music 
throughout  the  country  the  question  of  organ 
accompaniment  appears  to  be  left  to  the 
individual,  as  he  may  think  best.  This  as 
as  it  should  be,  but  the  writer  would 
venture  to  submit  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  organists  who  are  called 
upon  to  provide  such  accompaniment.  During 
what  might  be  termed  the  golden  days  of 
plainsong,  it  would ^ appear  there  was  no 
accompaniment  whatsoever.  Such  an  ideal 
state  needs  no  commendation  but  we  are  now 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  and  struggling 
to  resurrect  the  traditional  chant.  The  famous 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X permits  such  accom- 
paniment (Regulations  for  the  Province  of 
Rome,  paragraph  26)  so  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  try  and  agree  on  some  main  points. 

To  add  to  the  Chant  is  to  add  to  a master- 
piece. An  accompaniment  that  attracts 
attention  to  itself  is  therefore  not  accept- 
able. It  should  support  the  voices  and 
give,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  background,  not 
attractive  in  itself  but  the  absence  of  which 
might  be  noted.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  accompanist  should  not  be 
heard  but  should  be  missed.  Some  of  the 
published  accompaniments  (and  the  wrriter 
believes  he  has  purchased  all  that  have  been 
on  sale)  are  works  of  art,  but  so  is  the  chant 
itself,  so  that  one  or  the  othcf*  must  neces- 
sarily suffer.  Which  should  it  be? 

It  resolves  itself  therefore  into  a matter 
of  good  taste  and  this  is  where  we  all  think 
differently.  A purely  diatonic  accompaniment 
appears  to  be  the  first  principle  that  should 
be  accepted,  by  which  one  understands  that 
no  note  should  be  introduced  into  the  ac- 
companiment that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  melody  is  written.  Some 
maintain  that  the  unaccented  notes  should  be 
looked  after,  whilst  others  think  that  the 
change  of  harmony  should  occur  on  the  strong 
notes.  If  the  accompaniment  is  so  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  as  is  above  suggested,  either  of 
these  principles  might  be  acceptable,  but 
when  ostentation  marks  such  changes,  and 
our  sense  of  hearing  is  attracted  away  from 
the  melody,  then  we  meet  what  might  be 


termed  a polyodic  form  of  treatment.  Surely 
our  accompaniment  must  in  no  way  distract 
the  mind  from  the  melody  itself?  The  still- 
ness of  the  parts,  and  infrequent  change  of 
harmony  is  much  to  be  desired.  Tne  science 
of  Gregorian  Accompaniment  has  gone  too 
iar,  and  yet  not  far  enough.  The  purely 
diatonic  melodies  are  indeed  a temptation  to 
gorgeous  accompaniments,  and  some  organists 
seem  to  be  believe  that  the  best  way  of 
retting  rid  of  a temptation  is  to  give 
way  to  it! 

Just  as  these  words  are  being  written  a 
copy  of  the  organ  accompaniments  to  the 
excellent  hymnal  of  the  now-famous  Ward 
Method  is  received.  Whilst  time  forbids  as 
careful  a scrutiny  as  is  desired,  these  accom- 
paniments appear,  at  first  sight  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  accompanist  who  desires 
to  get  behind  (as  a background  and  not  in 
any  sense  to  lag  behind)  his  singers. 

At  the  Mass  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Manhattanville  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee to  the  Pontifical  Institute  in  Rome,  an 
unique  service  was  given  in  which  the  Choir 
and  Congregation  took  part.  The  writer  has 
never  before  heard  such  a service  and  it 
sounded  like  Public  Worship  as  described  by 
Holy  Mother  Church.  Never  for  one  moment 
v;as  there  any  hesitation.  The  singers  sang 
the  Introit  and  the  rest  of  the  Proper  (the 
Mass  being  that  for  the  Ascension)  and  the 
congregation  alternated  with  them  in  the 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  with 'wonderful  effect.  All 
the  responses  were  promptly  made  by  all 
(the  congregation  numbering  some  400),  the 
profession  of  Faith  by  all,  whilst  tne  Sanctus 
and  Agnus  Dei  were  similarly  sung.  The  tone 
was  excellent,  the  ensemble  equally  so,  but 
what  the  writer  set  out  to*  say  was  that  the 
organ  accompaniments  appeared  to  be  a 
flexible,  yet  solid,  unostentatious,  yet  con- 
vincing background,  with  the  pedals  in  use 
from  first  to  last.  It  was  a setting  to  these 
gorgeous  melodies  one  but  seldom  hears.  As 
far  as  one  could  gather  (and  this  proved  its 
excellence)  the  melodies  were  festooned  from 
section  to  section,  from  phrase  to  period, 
which  permitted  all  to  sing  uninterruptedly, 
>et  being  sustained  by  the  accompaniment  im 
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such  a manner  as  to  emphasize  the  rhythm 
into  a series  of  graceful  curves  of  hills  and 
valleys,  whilst  the  “sky-line”  (if  one  may  so 
speak)  never  disappeared.  It  was  a veritable 
rppropi  iate  picture-frame  to  which  one  was 


rot  attracted  and  yet  set  off  the  picture  it 
essayed  to  frame.  Much  more  mignt  be  said 
and  if  our  readers  are  willing  more  shall 

be  said.  C. 

New  York  City  - July  - 1919. 


j5>arrtUgr  nf  ©Ijr  (flljntr  iCnft 

By  Nicola  A.  Montani 

(Continued). 


In  the  April  issue  of  The  Catholic  Choir- 
master the  writer  called  the  attention  to  the 
use  of  operatic  and  secular  music  in  con- 
nection with  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  made  clear  that  through 
the  connivance  of  unscrupulous  publishers, 
conscienceless  editors  and  so-called  arrangers 
the  Catholic  Church  service  was  carried  on 
in  many  sections  to  the  accompaniment  of 
strains  taken  bodily  from  the  popular  opera- 
tic successes  of  the  day. 

Apart  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and 
Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Verdi’s 
Attila  we  are  treated  occasionally  to  gems 
from  the  comic  opera  “hits”  of  the  day 
and  many  an  organist  in  his  preludes  and 
interludes  does  not  hesitate  to  play  “Just 
a little  love  - Just  a little  kiss”  or  the  popular 
“Humoresque”  (I  was  once  requested  to  play 
the  Dvorak  Humoreske  at  a very  fashionable 
wedding  (!)  or  “Kiss  me  again”  from  Victor 
Herbert’s  popular  comic  opera. 

The  subject  of  Organ  interludes,  preludes 
md  postludes  is  however  worthy  of  a sepa- 
rate series  of  articles  and  the  matter  will  be 
treated  at  length  by  a competent  observer 
who  has  made  a special  study  of  this  feature 
of  our  services. 

The  Holy  Name  Societies  throughout  the 
country  have  been  guilty  (unconsciously — of 
course)  of  perpetrating  a most  atrocious  mu- 
sical crime  in  the  use  of  the  celebrated  Ben 
Johnson  song:  “Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes”  as  their  principal  hymn  to  which  melody 
some  one  adapted  the  inspiring  verses  of  St. 
Bernard — “Jesus,”  the  only  thought  of  thee.” 

This  melody  is  found  in  the  Sodalist 
Hymnal  published  by  E.  F.  MacGonigle,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  is  also  given  in  the  Holy  Name 


manual  as  the  official  tune.  (See  example 
given  on  P.  60). 

Here  is  the  original  text: 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
And  I will  pledge  with  mine, 

Or  leave  a kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  PH  not  ask  for  wine; 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a drink  divine 

But  might  I of  love's  nectar  sip, 

I would  not  change  for  thine. 

The  melody  and  text  are  inseparable;  when 
one  hears  the  melody,  there  occurs  to  the 
mind  the  words  “Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes”  and  when  one  reads  over  the  text  there 
comes  a definite  impression  of  the  melody  to 
which  the  text  has  been  allied  for  generations. 
Why  take  such  a popular  secular  song  and 
graft  on  to  it  the  text  of  “Jesus  the  very 
thought  of  Thee”  when  the  Church  has  such 
i wealth  of  sacred  melodies  which  are  de- 
spised by  these  self-same  Arranger*  and 
Editors  who  do  not  hesitate  to  use  these 
questionable  means  of  adding  to  their  income? 

The  great  pity  is  that  no  one,  either  among 
the  clergy  or  the  laity  feels  called  upon  to 
protest  in  the  name  of  common  decency  at 
this  sacrilege.  If  we  are  permitted  to  go  to 
secular  sources  for  melodies  to  which  we  can 
adjust  texts,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  composers  (or  rather  Arrangers)  will 
not  hesitate  to  utilize  the  popular  songs  of 
the  day  as.  a peg  upon  which  to  hang  the 
sacred  texts.  In  truth  this  is  not  so  far  fetched 
as  may  seem  for  the  writer  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  in  a number  of  churches  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  country  the  following- 
pieces  have  been  rendered  during  the  litur- 
gical services,  and  this  list  is  probably 
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inadequate  for  the  custom  of  rendering  the 
popular  songs  to  sacred  texts  is  growing 
instead  of  diminishing: 

“The  Sunshine  of  Your  Smile”  sung  as  an 
“O  Salutaris  Hostia”;  “A  Perfect  Day”  sung 
during  High  Mass  at  the  Offertory  as  an 
“O  Salutaris  Hostia,”  Dreaming”  a love  song 
by  Homer  N.  Bartlett  also  sung  as  an 
“O  Salutaris  Hostia,”  “Meditation”  from 
“Thais”  the  Opera  by  Massenet:  “Humor- 
esque” by  Dvorak:  “My  Heart  at  Thy  sweet 
voice”  the  celebrated  aria  sung  by  Delilah  in 
acomplishing  the  betrayal  of  Samson  in  the 
opera  ‘‘Samson  and  Delilah”  by  St.  Saens. 
“I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,”  adapted  to  the 
text  “Are  Verum”;  “Sweet  Genevieve,”  sung 
as  a “Veni  Creator.” 

Most  of  these  self  styled  “editors”  seem 
to  have  a penchant  for  adapting  the 
‘ O Salutaris”  probably  because  the  text  lends 
itself  (in  their  estimation)  to  numberless 
repetitions  and  the  verses  can  be  mutilated 
and  garbled  at  will.  There  is  surely  a crying 
need  for  a new  “Motu  Proprio”  or  rather  tne 
enforcement  of  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X regarding  the  use  of 
secular  and  operatic  compositions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Church. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


READING,  PA. 


The  program  rendered  by  Joseph  Bonnet 

the  celebrated  French  Organist  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church  consisted  in  part  of  the  following 
numbers: 

Prelude  - Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695)  — 

Reclt  de  Tierce  en  Taille  - N.  de  Grigny  (1671- 
3 703  — Prelude  - Clerambault  — Prelude  and 
Fugue  In  D Minor  - J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750  — 
In  dulci  Jubilo  - J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750)  (melo- 
dy of  a Sacred  Berceuse  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
— Tenth  Organ  Concerto  - G.  F.  Handel  — 
Pastorale  - Cesar  Franck  — Cortege  - C.  De- 
bussy — Ariel  - J.  Bopnet  — Romance  - J. 
Bonnet  — Variation  de  Concert  - J.  Bonnet. 


PIETRO  A.  YON 


Pietro  A.  Yon,  the  gifted  composer  and 

organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
New  York  City,  was  married  on  May  21st.  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  to  Francesca  A. 
Pessagno.  The  wedding  was  private,  only 
a few  intimate  friends  being  present.  Mr. 
J.  C.  lingerer  and  Mr.  Charles  Courboin  were 
in  charge  of  the  musical  programme.  Mr. 
Courboin  played  selections  by  Bach,  Yon  and 
Ravanello  before  and  after  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Ungerer,  organist  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cath- 
edral, New  York,  conducted  the  choral  part 
ol  the  service. 
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OR  “IL  BEL  CANTO” 

By  Austin  O’Malley,  M.  D. 


Recently  I was  persuaded  to  go  to  a town 
on  the  sea  coast  for  a week's-end  rest,  be- 
cause I did  not  need  it.  The  hotel  was  crowded 
with  profiteers  and  their  parasitic  profiteer- 
esses,  second  lieutenants  in  the  Safety-First 
Infantry,  gentle  sailormen  from  tae  Cape  May 
Preserves  carrying  heavy  gold  cigarette 
cases,  positl  in  spe  demobilizationis,  and 
grandmothers  in  henna  wigs,  two  coats  oi 
calsomine,  and  waist  cloths  longer  than  those 
worn  last  season. 

The  citizen  from  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Pittsburg  was  present,  dressed  for  dinner 
daily  as  if  the  custom  were  habitual;  his 
wife  undressed  for  dinner  as  far  as  her 
skeleton  was  presentable;  but  tne  daughter: 
Daughter  had  a tiny  wad  of  mosquito  netting 
fastened  tivpogastrieally  to  keep  the  lowest 
course  of  her  dinner  unchilled,  and  dorsally 
she  wore  the  back  of  a chair  and  her  own 
integument.  Any  man  now  from  black  waiter 
to  white  rounder  who  goes  to  a hotel  dining 
room  after  sunset  is  a competent  eye-witness 
to  the  biological  fact  that  American  women 
have  lombar  verterbrae,  and  that  many  of 
these  columns  look  like  elevated  maps  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  but  no  one  knows 
the  reason  for  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  denudation  is  not  attractive;  and  why 
any  human  being  is  willing  to  look  from 
behind  like  the  ridge  of  a white-enameled 
alligator  hide  valise  is  another  modern 
mystery.  Quem  Jupiter  vuit  perdere,  dementat 
prius,  as  the  copybook  used  to  say  before 
Harvard  reformed  our  education. 

Many  of  the  youngish  vampires  pecked  at 
c igarettes  devilishly,  with  fear  of  possible  sea- 
sickness in  their  gestures,  but  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  the  handling  of  the  cocktails. 
They  put  the  brim  of  the  goblet  well  into 
their  mouths  so  as  to  leave  undimmed  upon 
their  lips  the  scarlet  bloom  of  applied  health. 
In  many  cases  Time  had  knocked  the  entire 
lining  out  of  their  youth  itself  nearly  a gener- 
ation ago  but  had  mercifully  left  ma- 
thematically arched  eye  brows,  dusky  eye 
lashes,  a hint  of  sun -flecked  brown  on  the 
zygomatic  eminences  flushing  faintly  to  crim- 
son and  over  all  the  faded  rose  a pollen  mist 
of  poudre  de  riz,  the  fragrance  of  sachet  dust, 
and  never  a wrinkle  that  could  be  puttied 
into  obliteration.  How  inefficient  Ponce  de 
Leon  was  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  searching 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  when  he  might 
have  bought  youth  twice  daily  in  any  drug 
shop  for  two  or  three  dollars,  war-tax  in- 
cluded. 


The  middle  aged  and  old  American  man 
who  pay  for  the  Fountains  of  Youth*  are 
pathetic  figures  in  the  hotel  dining  room.  Any 
one  of  them  is  as  grave  as  a Sioux  Indian, 
flabby  joweled,  puffy  lidded,  with  breast  and 
thoulder  muscles  all  rendered  out  and  run 
down  about  the  equator  of  his  world.  He 
stalks  in  ahead  of  his  feminine  satellites,  or 
behind  them,  according  to  his  character, 
chronically  awaiting  the  appointment  of  a 
leceiver.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  known  to  him, 
but  not  the  amor  invislbilium.  If  he  thinks 
oi  religion  at  all  he  confuses  it  with  morality 
as  between  men,  and  he  is  commonly  more 
culpable  for  what  he  omits  than  for  what  he 
commits.  His  notions  of  God  are  founded  on 
his  own  character.  The  only  argument  that 
moves  him  in  matters  not  commercial  is  as 
concrete  as  concrete.  He  labors  to  buy  the 
skins  of  animals  for  his  feminine  kin  to  keep 
sunburn  from  their  ventilated  clavicles, 
limousines  to  avert  contact  with  the  profane 
he  has  left  recently,  and  a hole  in  fashionable 
ground  when  the  curtain  falls,  and  he  enters 
upon  the  mummification  of  the  embalmed. 

On  the  Sunday  of  the  week’s-end  sojourn 
1 went  to  a late  mass  contrary  to  my  custom. 
I go  to  an  early  mass  habitually  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  choirs,  but  on  this 
Sunday  I was  trapped.  You  know  the  kind 
of  singer — our  neighbor  Maggie  who  had  the 
material  for  a voice  but  the  ore  was  never  re- 
finedv  married  to  the  organist,  and  now 
Madame  Hogan-Moroni,  Italian  method.  A 
pious,  earnest  woman,  who  never  spared 
herself  in  helping  the  pastor.  She  uses  a 
reading  glass  at  present,  her  tremolo  stop  is 
anchylosed  and  irreducible,  and  in  music  she 
knows  what  she  likes,  but  Bhe  does  not  know 
what  she  should  like.  In  that  imperfection 
she  resembles  the  choir  master,  but  not  the 
pastor.  The  pastor  has  no  musical  opinion 
whatever,  he  is  absolutely  neutral  in  the  war 
of  church  music.  The  question  is  so  exotic 
he  does  not  know  that  there  are  canon  laws 
regulating  the  use  of  music  in  the  liturgy. 
He  thinks  the  Tantum  Ergo  sung  at  Bene- 
diction last  Friday  evening  was  so  scru- 
pulously ecclesiastical  it  would  delight  the 
Pope  himself.  The  melody  was  that  of 
Deutschland,  Deutschland  uber  alles,  but 
what  one  does  not  know  does  not  hurt  him. 
The  motette,  Jesu  Del  Vivi,  interpolated  be- 
fore the  Tantum  Ergo,  was  very  devotional 
to  him.  A Mr.  Cross  had  proselyted  it* 'Tor 
Catholic  choirs,”  without  changing  a note, 
from  Verdi's  Attila,  act  III.  The  words  set 
to  the  original  melody  are  Te  sol  quest’anlma 
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ama  d’immenso  amore,  credimi,  fc  puro  il 
core,  which  means  in  the  American  vernacular 
used  in  the  choir  loft  “Take  it  from  me,  kid, 
I sure  am  stuck  on  you,  and  my  heart  ain't 
rotten,  eye-ther.”  At  the  children’s  mass  on 
the  First  Friday  Sister  Dolores  used  the 
latest  edition  of  the  St.  Basil  Hymnal,  and 
Heaven  help  her  and  the  Billy  Sunday  editor 
who  brought  out  that  hymnal  when  they  meet 
St.  Peter.  Culpable  ignorance  is  a poor 
excuse.  Look  up  the  analysis  of  the  St.  Basil 
Hymnal,  (of  which  60,000  copies  have  been 
sold)*,  in  The  Catholic  Choirmaster  for  April, 
1919,  and  if  you  can  not  understand  the 
Lacrilege  you  certainly  will  go  straight  to 
Heaven  when  you  die  because  you  never  were 
capable  of  a sin. 

Well,  at  this  mass  by  the  sea  Maggie  sang. 
The  Pater  Noster  was  rendered  with  an  ap- 
proximate organ  accompaniment  at  intervals. 
Now  and  then  the  singer  skidded  and  the 
organist  had  to  shut  off  the  gas.  Then  came 
the  Agnus  Dei.  There  was  the  central  deed 
in  all  this  harrowed  world,  the  master  work 
of  the  Omnipotent  Trinity,  the  completed 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  whereby  we  are 
saved,  the  veiled  faces  of  trembling  archan- 
gela  the  bowed  head  of  the  great  Mother 
of  the  Incarnate  Word— and  there  was  Maggie, 
her  peroxide  hair  shuddering,  her  sunburned 
chest  heaving,  with  powdered  nose  uplifted, 
with  every  stop  pulled  out,  caterwauling, 
“Dona  nobees  potchim,  potchlny’  like  an 
fclley  tomcat  in  a fit.  Then  came  the  “reces- 
sional,” as  we  say  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields,  and  the  pastor  walked  out 
sweetly  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music, 
and  not  an  inch  of  the  ceiling  fell  on  his 
head,  as  I expected  it  would,  and  devoutly 
prayed  it  would.  Quemadmodum  multiplicastl 
misericordlam  tuam,  Domine! 

Austin  O’Malley. 

Philadelphia  July  1st,  1919. 


DUBUQUE,  la. 


Joseph  Bonnet,  the  French  organist,  gave 

a recital  Sunday  evening,  May  25,  at  St. 
Raphael's  Cathedral,  dedicating  a new  pipe 
organ.  The  church  was  crowded  and  the  artist 
gave  numbers  ranging  from  Bach  to  modern 
composers,  including  several  of  his  own  com- 
positions. The  Dubuque  College  Choir  assisted 
with  several  Gregorian  chants*  Father  Dress 
conducting. 


ROME’S  ST.  CECILIA  ORCHESTRA 
on  Mission  to  America 


For  the  first  time  in  nearly  four  hundred 
years  the  historic  Saint  Cecilia  Society  of 
Home  will  depart  from  its  tradition  when  the 
•Augusteo'  — popularly  called  the  “Saint  Ceci- 
lia Orchestra”— leaves  Rome  in  October  on  its 
n < uien tous  mission  to  America. 

Music  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
ephemeral  of  arts  but  is  there  any  institution 
m the  world,  artistic  or  commercial— is  there, 
in  fact,  anything  except  a church  or  a nation 
tbat  can  reckon  its  existence  on  a straight, 
unbroken  line  from  a foundation  in  1566?  In> 
that  year  “The  Congregation  of  the  Musicians 
of  Rome  under  the  Invocation  of  Saint  Ceci- 
lia” was  established  by  Pope  Pius  V,  its 
chartef  being  confirmed  in  1584  by  Gregory 
XIII.  It  is  the  orchestra  supported  by  this 
'cnerable  institution  that  is  coming  to  this 
country  for  a trans-continental  tour  next  fall. 

Compared  to  the  Academy  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
ns  it  is  known  today  the  Paris  Conservatoire* 
the  orchestra  of  which  visited  America  last 
winter,  is  a mere  child,  having  been  founded 
in  1795,  more  than  two  centuries  later, 
almost  contemporarily  with  the  oldest  Ame 
rican  musical  organization  still  in  existence 
the  Stoughton  (Mass.)  Musical  Society. 

The  Academy  of  Saint  Cecilia  has  numbered 
all  the  great  Italian  musicians  of  the  past 
among  its  numbers  as  well  as  a host  of 
foreign  celebrities,  including  Wagner,  Liszt, 
Gounod  and  many  others.  The  great  composer 
and  violinist  Corelli  was  the  head  of  the  in- 
strumental section  in  1700.  The  Academy  has 
always  been  housed  in  some  famous  Roman 
building.  Its  first  quarters  were  in  a college 
of  the  Barnabites— now  the  Chigi  Palace— in 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  the  heart  of  mediaeval 
Rome;  thence  it  moved  to  the  Convent  of 
Saint  Mary  Magdelene,  leaving  that  for  an- 
other Barnabite  college,  Saint  'Carl  of  Catinari. 
where  it  remained  for  nearly  two  centuries 
finally  removing  in  1876  to  its  home  in  an  old 
Crsuline  convent. 

In  1869  two  distinguished  Italian  musicians 
Giovanni  Sgambati  and  Ettore  Penellif  opened 
free  classes  in  music  in  the  quarters  of  the 
Academy  and  after  1870  these  classes  deve- 
loped into  the  Royal  Lyceum  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
the  most  famous  school  of  music  in  Italy, 
supported  by  the  Academy  with  the  aid  of  a 
government  subsidy.  It  is  the  professors  of 
this  Lyceum  who  form  the  body  of  solo 
players  of  the  Saint  Cecilia  Orchestra  that 
is  coming  to  America. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY 

OF  AMERICA 

An  Organization  of  Catholic  Organists  and 
Choirmasters,  and  those  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.S., 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
LL.  D.,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church 
3454  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Very  Rev.  Leo  P.  Man- 
zetti,  St.  Mary’s,  Roland  Park*  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S.,  66 
Notre  Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec. 

South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers,  2310  Robertson 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s* Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A, 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler, 
O.S.B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon. 

Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 

Charles’  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
tions and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
S.S.,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  L.L.D.; 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev. 
James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Petter,  S.T.B.;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the^  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  In 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like. — The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  we  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  . the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 


The  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  is  preparing  a list  of  music  which  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a White  List  of  Accept- 
able music  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  tne 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America.  Publishers 
who  wish  to  have  their  works  represented  on 
the  list  are  asked  to  forward  three  copies  of 
each  composition  they  would  like  to  have 
included  in  this  list,  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
forward  copies  to  the  members  of  the  music 
Committee. 
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OFFICIAL 


THE  UNWARRANTED  USE  OF  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  CHOIR 


A meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America  was 
held  at  St:  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.f  on  Wednesday  June  25th.,  and  a meeting 
of  the  music  committee  was  held  June  24th. 

Many  important  questions  were  discussed 
wh'ch  will  come  up  for  action  by  the  Society 
at  the  next  Convention. 

Plans  for  holding  the  next  Convention  have 


of  proof  that  these  reports  were  neither  ac- 
curate nor  based  upon  actual  facts,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  refute  the  published 
stories  with  a positive  denial.  Acting  there- 
fore upon  the  advice  of  dignitaries  high  in 
authority  at  the  Vatican,  and  with  the  ap- 
pioval  of  those  close  to  the  Director  and  Vice 
Director  of  the  Sistine  Choir,  the  Executive 
Committee  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Gregory  of  America,  in  session  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jure  25th.  1919,  taking 
rote  of  the  articles  and  announcements 
which  have  appeared  recently  in  mu- 
sical journals  and  in  the  press  general- 
ly to  the  effect  that  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Choir  (or  a quartette  of  soloists  from 
this  choir)  was  to  appear  in  this  country 
during  the  coming  season,  begs  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

First — Neither  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  nor 
ary  part  thereof  is  coming  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  concerts. 

Second — The  singers  who3e  pictures  and 
rarres  appeared  in  musical  journals  and  in  tne 
daily  pres3,  ^0  not  hold  “the  exalted  place 
of  soloists  in  the  S'stine  Chapel  Choir” — 
since  there  are  no  soloists  in  that  choir.  In 
fsct  t:  ece  sirgers  are  not  even  bona  fide  or 
regular  rremters  of  the  Sistine  Choir  as  can 
be  verified  ty  referring  to  the  “Gerarchia 
C?tto’ica”  thp  official  directory  issued  by  the 
Vaticar,  ccntaining  the  names  of  all  those 
connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 
Vatican. 

Third — The  s;ngers  mentioned  in  these 
rrtic’c s are  merely  independent  singers  known 
i 1 r o r e aa  the  “Quartetto  Romano”.  The 
S'cictv  of  St.  Gregory  of  America  composed 
of  Catholic  organists  and  choirmasters,  and 
fo^ma’’y  recogrized  by  the  Holy  See,  earnest- 
ly protests  against  the  misleading  use  of  the 
r.ame  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  by  a group 
of  singers  not  officially  connected  with  that 
o ginization. 


DON  LORENZO  PEROSI 

(A  snap  shot  taken  by  by  the  Editor  in  the 
Apartments  of  the  Director  of  the  Sistine 
Choir — in  the  Vatican, Rome). 

not  yet  been,  fully  developed  but  definite  a_n- 
»:;c. uncement  will  be  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster. 

Anr  ng  the  most  important  questions  con- 
sidered at  this  meeting  was  the  matter  of  the 
visit  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  to  this 
country.  On  account  of  the  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Sistine 
Chapel  Choir  or  a portion  thereof,  was  coming 
10  this  country  and  being  in  the  possession 


Since  the  statement  issued  by  the  Executive 
domin' ttee  of  The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
was  published  in  various  musical  journals  and 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  there  has 
been  a change  in  the  wording  of  the.  adver- 
tisements -issued  by  the  promoters  of  the 
“Sistine  Chapel  Choir”  Concert. 

I ater  announcements  sent  forth  contain  the 
information  that  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  of 
St.  John  Lateran  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Casimiri  is  to  come  instead. 

Are  we  Americans  so  gullible  after  all? 
Imagine  any  one  with  a knowledge  cf  the 
choir  conditions  in  Rome  swallowing  such 
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r bait  as  “Sistine  Chapel  Choir  of  St.  John 
Lateran.”  Those  not  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions, (and  these  are  the  persons  to  whom 
the  appeal  is  evidently  made),  may  accept 
such  misleading  nomenclature  as  the  hodge- 
podge-conglomeration of  two  distinct  organi- 
sation, but  what  about  the  great  number  who 
1-now  full  well  that  St.  John  Lateran’s  choir 
is  not  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir,  and  who  also 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  Rome  and 
in  all  Italy  no  one  would  attempt  to  confuse 
Perosi’s  Sistine  Choir  with  the  choir  under 


breaking  of  a tradition — centuries  old — re- 
garding the  choir  which  is  generally  knowh 
as  the  Pope’s  own  Choir,  it  is  presumpt’ous 
on  the  part  of  these  agents  to  persist  in  the 
use  of  the  hame  of  the  Sistine  Choir  in  their 
advertisements.  It  is  known  that  a choir  of 
Roman  singers  or  a quartette  may  come  to 
this  country  in  the  Fall  but  no  choir  of 
Independent  singers  has  the  right  to  use  the 
honored  name  of  Sistine  Chapel  Choir.  This 
unwarranted  use  of  the  name  of  a famous 
musical  organization,  which  under  the  direc- 


THE  BOYS  OF  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  CHOIR  with  the  director— Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi  and  the  vice^director — Monsignor  Antonio  Rella,  taken  in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican 
after  a function  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 


the  direction  of  the  very  estimable  Father 
Casimiri  (who  is,  of  course,  not  responsible 
fcr  the  strange  pronunciamentos  made  by 
irresponsible  agents  and  managers  who  desire 
to  hoodwink  the  American  public  and  make 
as  much  out  of  the  name  of  the  Sistine  Choir 
as  cnn  be  made?). 

Since  the  Holy  Father  has  not  given  his 
approval  (notwithstanding  all  the  gush  and 
mush  issued  by  certain  agents  to  the  effect 
that  Pope  Benedict  wished  to  create  an 
entente  cordiale  with  this  country,  and  to 
further  this  end  consented  to  the  coming  of 
the  Papal  Choir  to  the  United  States)  to'  the 


tion.of  Den  Lorenzo  Perosi  and  Monsignor 
Antcnio  Rella,  has  made  musical  history  in  the 
past  twenty  years  should  be  most  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  authorities,  for  the  promo- 
ters realize  the  advertising  value  of  the  name 
of  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  just  as  much  as  those 
unscrupulous  Gramophone  and  Phonograph 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the:r  cata- 
logues records  made  by  the  SISTINE  CHAPEL 
CHOIR  - ROME!!! 

What  a ludicrous  farce  this  is,  and  how 
unfair  (to  say  the  least)  to  the  Sistine  Choir 
and  its  honored  directors. 
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GREGORIAN  CHANT  VIEWED  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
MODERN  COMPOSER 


(Note: — The  writer,  Mr.  Harold  Morris,  is 
a well  known  young  composer  now  residing 
in  New  York  whose  works  in  larger  form 
have  been  presented  by  the  more  important 
symphony  orchestras  throughout  the  country. 
His  estimate  of  Gregorian  Chant  is  valuable 
for  it  gives  us  a view  of  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  new  angle.  Ed.). 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster 

Sir:  — 

It  was  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Harold 
Becket  Gibbs  that  I was  privileged  to  hear 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  the  Gregorian 
Mass  as  given  in  the  Eleventh  century,  and 
J feel  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  and 
pleasure  afforded  me.  The  Mass  was  given 
with  the  finish  and  authority  that  I have 
come  to  expect  of  such  a scholar  as  Dr.  Gibbs, 
and  he  imbued  the  service  with  an  eccle- 
siastical reverence  such  as  caused  music  to 
become  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  part 
or  the  church.  The  effect  was,  I am  sure, 
exactly  what  Dr.  Gibbs  desired:  to  prove 
again  that  music  built  upon  the  Gregorian 
Chant  is  possessed  of  those  enduring  qualities 
that  have  vitality  and  freshness  through  all 
times  and  that  have  made  music  the  greatest 
of  the  arts  and  the  most  natural  medium 
for  the  worship  of  God. 

I think  1 can  best  explain  my  appreciation 
of  this  Mass  by  some  reflection  on  the  music 
of  to-day  and  its  relationship  to  the  past  and 
I shall  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  tne 
effect  of  polyphony  as  found  in  the  Gregorian 
Chant  era  on  the  music  of  the  present  outside 
the  church. 

We  are  living  to-day,  musically  speaking 
in  a harmonic  age.  We  have  learned  to  love 
the  complex,  the  strange,  the  queer,  the 
exotic,  the  atmospheric  subtlety  of  mood, 
and  though  all  these  have  been  carried  to 
great  beauty  they  have  also  been  used  to 
the  extreme  and  with  a grotesqueness  and 
barbarity  and  boldness,  so  that  musicians  in 
general  feel  the  time  has  come  for  music  of 
another  sort.  The  harmonic  idiom  will 
stretch  no  further.  Beautiful  as  it  is  it  can- 
not stand  by  itself  and  it  has  not  the 
elasticity  and  bouyancy  of  everlasting  mu- 
bical  life.  Yet  the  majority  of  composers 
to-day  are  imbued  with  this  idiom. 

In  which  direction  then,  can  music  turn 7 
There  is  but  one — indeed  there  need  be  but 
v’ne!  We  must  return  to  the  age  of  polyphony. 
Polyphony  as  we  now  use  it  is  merely  the 
graceful  gliding  from  one  harmony  to 
another,  no  matter  how  skillful  in  contra- 
puntal devices  we  may  be.  It  is  not  precon- 
ceived polyphony.  We  can  not  escape  the 


spirit  of  our  age.  But  we  must  seek  a poly- 
phony that  is  an  end  in  itself,  that  creates 
harmony  because  of  itself.  For  polypfiony 
knows  no  limit.  It  is  as  indefinable  and  as 
varied  as  an  ocean  wave,  ever  changing,  ever 
new.  It  possesses  all  the  great  elements  of 
music  and  can  lead  to  every  end  desired. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  our  own  gener- 
ation is  the  greatest  of  all  times  and  that 
the  habits,  thoughts,  and  customs  are  final; 
tflis  is  the  natural  tendency  of  every  age. 
Such  an  attitude  is  usually  conducive  to 
happiness,  for  there  seems  to  be  a genuine 
joy  in  realizing  we  have  the  best,  the  finest, 
the  newest;  but  does  this  tendency  always 
nean  the  advance  of  civilization?  What  we 
think  is  finest  and  best  to-day  may  not  be  so 
a hundred  years  hence  or  may  not  have  been 
so  a hundred  years  ago.  In  the  field  of  art 
the  greatest  works  are  those  that  have  logic- 
ally and  inevitably  grown  from  the  years  that 
preceded.  An  art  can  not  skip  a generation 
cr  two.  There  can  be  no  chasm  in  years  in 
man’s  growth  intellectually  and  emotionally. 
Far  *too  much  of  our  music  to-day  in  and  out 
of  the  church  »s  not  an  outgrowth  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  past,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  must  return  to  the  spirit  of  Palestrina^ 
and  Bach,  since  we  have  strayed  from  the 
onward  progress  of  generations. 

It  was  with  these  firm  convictions  that  l 
Attended  the  Mass  so  excellently  prepared  by 
£>r.  Gibbs.  As  I have  heard  very  little  Gre- 
gorian music  in  my  life  I probably  would  not 
l-.ave  received  the  impression  I did  had  I not 
been  thinking  along  these  lines.  The  measu- 
reless freedom,  the  restful  movements  and 
graceful  curves,  the  flow  of  pulsating  life,  pro- 
duced an  effeet  on  me  such  as  only  elemental 
music  can.  It  possessed  that  quality  eminently' 
adapted  for  worship,  with  its  direct  un- 
l domed  and  telling  speech.  It  also  had  that 
which  must  appeal  to  the  lay  musician,  for 
its  principles  underlie  the  great  works  of  the 
masters  and  must  be  the  backbone  of  the 
lasting  music  of  the  present  and  future. 

I consider  it  a rare  privilege-  to  have  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Gibbs. 
Knowing  as  I do  so  many  of  the  prominent 
musicians  to-day,  *who  perforce  think  more 
harmonically  than  otherwise  it  is  a unique 
experience  to  meet  a man  who  can  take  you 
back  to  polyphonic  days  of  the  past.  Musicians 
now  think  vertically  in  contrast  to  the 
horizontal  era  of  by-gone  times,  but  I feel 
assured  we  must  return  to  the  polyphony  ana 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  some  few  such 
men  as  Dr.  Gibbs  to  light  the  path. 

Harold  Morris. 

New  York  City,  July,  1919. 
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CHOIR  LOFT  ST.  PETER'S  CATHEDRAL,— Wilmington,  Del. 

Rev.  John  J.  Dougherty,  rector;  Mr.  Joseph  Curren,  Choirmaster 
An  ideal  seating  arrangement  for  the  choir — Organ  Console  in  center;  seats  (pews) 
are  arranged  in  tiers,  so  all  the  members  of  the  choir  can  readily  be  seen 

by  the  Choirmaster. 
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ORGAN  RECITALS  IN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCHES 


Pietro  A.  Yon  the  distinguished  organist 

and  composer  is  preparing  a special  series 
of  programmes  to  be  rendered  in  prominent 
Catholic  Churches  throughout  tHe  country 
during  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Yon  played  a series  of  recitals  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Luigi  dei  Francesi  in  Rome 
some  years  ago  and  the  programmes  were  in 
the  highest  degree  devotional  and  inspiring. 
No  music  is  included  which  is  of  an  orchestral 
character,  while  it  follows  that  operatic 
transcriptions  do  not  find  a place  in  these 
programmes  for  Mr.  Yon  is  strictly  opposed 
to  the  taking  of  the  king  of  instruments  out 
of  its  proper  sphere.  Mr.  Yon,  in  meeting  the 
objections  that  some  rectors  may  offer  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  Catholic 
Churches  apart  from  the  liturgical  services, 
makes  clear  that  there  are  no  laws  or  decrees 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  organ  for  strictly 
devotional  or  sacred  Concerts  and  cites  the 
various  extra-liturgical  services  held  in  Holy 
Week  (Three  Hours’  Agony)  and  at  other 
times  and  also  recalls  the  fact  that  in  Rome, 
Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  director  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  Choir,  frequently  gave  perlorrnances  of 
his  Oratorios  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lucina  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  and  a large  chorus 
01  mixed  voices  and  boys. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  opening  new  Organs 
in  our  churches  a grand  concert  is  generally 
given  in  order  that  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
instrument  may  be  demonstrated.  This  func- 
tion usually  ends  with  the  Benediction  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  If  organ  recitals  can 
be  given  at  the  solemn  opening  of  the  organ 
(as  recently  occurred  in  Dubuque,  la.,  where 
organ  and  choir  combined  in  a most  effective 
Sacred  Concert),  why  cannot  this  custom  be 
continued  throughout  the  year,  asks  Mr.  Yon? 

He  laments  the  fact  that  many  brilliant 
virtuosi  (Catholics)  of  the  type  of  M.  Bonnet 
r.nd  M.  Courboin  are  compelled  to  practise 
their  art  solely  in  non-Catholic  Churches. 
Catholic  organists  in  France  have  abundant 
scope  for  the  display  of  tneir  abilities  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  a custom  (amounting 
almost  to  a tradition)  which  provides  for  trie 
use  of  the  organ  long  before  the  liturgical 
1 unctions  begin  (ofttimes  a half  hour  recital 
takes  place  before  High  Mass)^  and  also 
permits  the  use  of  the  organ  (after  the  proper 
offertory  has  been  sung)  during  the  offertory. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  ef  the 
greater  use  of  the  organ  (provided  ft  is  in 
the  hands  of  a competent  performer)  in  our 
Churches,  and  if  proper  safeguards  were- 
taken  that  no  unseemly  or  inappropriate 
music  were  played  there  could  hardly  be  any 
objection  to  the  giving  of  the  organ  recitals, 
of  a dignified  character  in  Catholic  Churches. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREGORIAN  CHANT 
UP6N  ORGAN  COMPOSITIONS 
of  the  XVI—  XVII— XVIII  and  XIX  Centuries 


An  appreciation  of  the  playing  of  M.  Bonnet 

by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Carl. 

Director  of  the  Guilmant  Organ  School, 
New  York  City. 

The  ColHege  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhat- 
tanville,  New  York  City,  was  highly  favored 
in  securing  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  Joseph  Bonnet  the  famous  organist 
cf  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  who  played  a Recital 
of  unusual  interest  in  the  College  Chapel 
on  that  day. 

M.  Bonnet  chose  for  the  larger  part  of  his 
programme,  compositions  built  on  the  Grego- 
rian Chant,  showing  the  deep  influence  these 
ancient  liturgical  melodies  have  had  on  the 
development  and  beauty  of  Church  Muafc. 

There  is  a wealth  of  material  to  select 
from,  and  the  ones  chosen  for  this  occasion 
produced  an  indescribable  impression  on  the 
large  congregation,  including  as  it  did,  many 
prelates,  representaties  of  Religious  orders, 
and  Instructors,  in  addition  to  distinguished 
musicians  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Rev.  Father  Young  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  made  a short  introductory 
address  regarding  the  great  work  accomplish- 
ed by  M.  Bonnet  for  the  betterment  of  Church 
Music  in  America,  and  the  influence  exerted 
by  him  in  the  field  of  Liturgical  Music.  M. 
Bonnet’s  untiring  efforts  in  this  regard  are 
happily  already  being  felt,  and  will  be  far- 
reaching. 

During  his  extensive  travels,  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  demonstrate  the  purity  and  nobil- 
ity of  these  themes,  so  devotional  in  character, 
fitting  as  they  do,  all  the  services  of  the  church 
calendar  and  creating  a spiritual ' atmosphere 
unattainable  by  other  musical  means. 

The  programme  (as  given  on  another  page 
in  this  issue)  contained  organ  numbers  by 
writers  of  the  XVI  to  XIX  Centuries  and  was 
enhanced  by  the  rendition  of  various  Chants 
eung  by  the  pupils  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mother  Stevens,  with  Dr.  Harold  B.  Gibbs 
at  the  organ.  Interludes,  based  upon  the  re- 
spective chants  by  Frescobaldi,  Titelouze  and 
'Bonnet  were  played  by  M.  Bonnet  on  the 
Grand  Organ. 

The  rendition  of  such  a programme,  so 
complete  in  every  detail,  sets  a standard  for 
the  future  development  of  the  music  of  the 
Church  in  this  country. 

The  beauty  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  waa 
exemplified  in  all  its  purKy  and  nobility,  de- 
monstrating the  superiority  of  this  form  of 
music  over  all  others.  Why  should  it  not  be 
universally  adopted?  Surely  the  day  is  not 
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far  distant  when  the  Catholic  Church  will 
realize  its  importance,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  good  to  be  gained  by  recognizing 
it  as  the  highest  type  of  music  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  worship. 

The  Gregorian  Chant  with  its  inexhaustible 
possibilities  carries  the  worshipers  to  another 
world  and  creates  a distinctly  religious 
atmosphere.  The  mysticism  and  spirituality 
of  the  Chant  are  no  where  else  found  In  the 
realm  of  music. 

On  this  occasion  M.  Bonnet  played  as  qne 
inspired,  and  with  a fervor  such  as  only  an 
artist  of  the  highest  rank  can  do.  His  artistry 
stands  in  a class  by  itself.  Coupled  to  this, 
he  plays  with  a keen  insight  and'  devotion 
which  penetrates  in4b  the  inner  meaning  of 
each  work  he  interprets. 

The  subltor^e  grandeur  of  the  greatest  of  all 
indumenta  was  demonstrated  in  a way  that 
will  always  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  attend.  M.  Bonnet  has  high 
ideals  and  lives  up  to  them.  A rare  artist, 
a man  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  de- 
voted to  tNe  Church  and  the  advancement  of 
its  music  in  the  highest  sense. 

WILLIAM  C.  CARL 
Director  of  the  Guilrpant  Organ  School. 
New  York  City. 


PLAINCHANT  AND  BOYS’  VOICE 

Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

May  I again  venture  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  space,  in  ‘ reply  to  Dr.  Stubbs  of 
“The  New  Music  Review"  of  April  last?  Much 
as  I would  like  to  do  so,  I will  not  quote 
from  that  excellent  monthly.  I will  presume 
that  those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  correspondence  will  remember  my 
previous  letter  in  reply  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  anent 
the  subject  of  plainsong,  and  its  effect  upon 
boys’  voices.. 

May  I reiterate  my  statement  that  an  attack 
has  been  made  on  Gregorian  Music?  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Stubbs  who  says,  almost 
in  the  same  breath  as  his  denial  of  the  same 
“We  argue  against  the  abuse  of  it,  not  against 
the  use  of  it.”  In  that  sentence  is  summed 
up  the  attack.  Does  the  abuse  of  plainsong 
consist  in  having  too  much  of  it  (in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Book  of  the  Common  Prayer 
as  set  to  music  by  Marbeck  uses  this  type 
of  music  exclusively)  or  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  rendered?  I cannot  tell, 
and  yet  it  is  very  like  the  negative  approval 
that  so  many  Roman  Catholics  give  to  the 
Chant  when  they  say  “Gregorian  Music  Is  all 
very  well  when  it  Is  well  done.  Then  I like  it, 


but  net  otherwise !”  Should  not  the  same  be 
said  of  all  music’  concerning  which  the  old 
proverb  fits  admirably  “If  a thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  then  do  it  well.”  Such  remarks 
tempt  one  to  retort  that  I would  rather  hear 
Gregorian  Music  badly  done  than  harmonised 
music  badly  done.  And  that,  becausei  when 
Gregorian  Mu?ic  is  badly  done,  it  is  a matter 
of  one  part  going  wrong,  but  when  harmonised 
music  is  badly  done  then  it  means  three  or 
tour  parts  going  wrong.  Putting  this  practical 
reason  aside,  Gregorian  Music  is  as  much  the 
authoritative  music  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  it.  is  that  of  the  Roman,  and  when  one 
obeys,  surely  there  is  an  inward  feeling  of 
content  if  cne  is  doing  that  which  is  ordered* 
lather  than  which  is  permissible,  even  though 
the  performance  may  not  be  of  the  hignest 
order. 

The  law  of  Church  Music  is  plainsong,  and 
(where  it  is  possible,  that  is,  where  the 
requisite  means  are  not  lacking)  polyphony, 
whilst  modern  music  is,  after  careful  scrutiny 
merely  permitted.  Incidentally,  one  would 
fancy  that  the  requisite  means  at  the  Paulist 
Church  here  in  New  York  are  not  lacking. 
And  yet,  with  all  the  unique  advantages  at 
his  command,  Father  Finn  causes  the  plain- 
song  to  be  sung  in  a very  apologetic  (Sorry- 
to-keep-you-waiting)  manner,  whilst  poly- 
phonic music  is  absent,  and  modern  music 
literally  floods  the  programme  of  his  Sunday 
services.  Dr.  Stubbs  adds  “All  success 
to  him!” 

I regret  so  many  digressions,  but  they  are 
forced  on  me.  The  main  point  of  discussion 
is,  whether  or  no  plainsong  is  Injurious  to 
boys  voices.  If  Dr.  Stiiblis  has  actually  tried 
the  experiment  of  having  his  boys  shig  Gregor- 
ian Music  exclusively  for  several  months, 
then  his  opinion  must  count  for  something, 
and  yet  regular  members  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Agnes’Chapel  tell  me  that  it  is  but 
larely  heard,  in  fact,  one  ventures  to  state 
that  the  actual  number  of  times  it  has  been 
heard  mfeht  be  computed  without  any  trouble. 
When  I was  an  Anglican  choirboy  (and  as 
I have  already  insinuated,  I enjoyed  my  work 
as  such  for  twelve  years)  I used  to  hear  the 
same  attack  upon  Gregorian  Music,  to  which 
I always  hotly  replied  in  its  defence.  I knew 
not  why,  but  I felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
uphold  the  Church’s  laws,  and  1 was  intro- 
duced to  Marbeck  at  the  age  of  five.  I always 
remember,  that  singing  his  music  made  me 
more  attentive,  more  reverent  and  more 
contented  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I was  soloist  for  many  years,  thoroughly 
enjoying  that  work  allotted  to  me  in  Men- 
delssohn’s “Hear  my  prayer”  and  similar 
compositions. 

In  one  cliurch  alone  (and  that  an  Anglican) 
l tried  the  exclusive  use  of  Gregorian  Music 
for  five  years  and  found  the  results  most 
worthy  of  commendation.  Since  becoming  a 
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Roman  Catholic  I have  tried  it  with  equally 
good  results.  For  seven  years  we  used  the 
Chant  exclusively,  and  with  good  results,  the 
boys  attaining  an  excellence  (and  I am  not 
boasting,  but  merely  quoting  the  opinion  of 
competent  critics)  that  gave  me  an  inward 
and  conscientious  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  I ventured  within  the  realms  of  poly- 
phony, and  was  astounded  to  note  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  both  boys  and  men  (all 
amateurs)  carried  their  own  melodies.  Need- 
less to  add.  I kept  all  the  voices  apart  until 
each  had  fully  learned,  practised  and  per- 
formed their  own  melodies  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Then,  with  hall-a-dozen  rehearsals  the 
complete  work  was  put  together  with  the 
same  ease  above  described.  All  this  suggested 
to  me  that  which  I ever  since  declared,  viz:  — 
A choir  that  can  sing  plainsong  can  sing 
polyphony,  whilst  a choir  that  knows  not 
plainsong  can  never  expect  to  succeed  in 
polypheny.  Plainsong  is  all  melody,  and  so 
is  polyphony,  but  with  this  difference:  in  the 
former  all  voices  sing  t lie  same  melody  at 
tlie  same  time  whilst,  in  the  latter,  complete, 
end  oftentimes  the  same  melodies  are  inter- 
twined. with  an  harmonic  result  that  fairly 
astonishes  and  captivitates  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  listen.  I need  not  repeat 
Richard  Wagner’s  appreciation  of  the  Chant 
nor  of  Pilestrina,  as  doubtless  such  remarks 
are  well  known  to  your  readers,  but  they 
go  to  prove  that  the  greatest  of  composers 
are  not  averse  to  plainsong,  but  frankly  admit 
their  imh  ' t d,irf,f'  * o its  inspiration.  What 
does  “canto  fermo”  mean  and  similar  ex- 
pressions? 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  is  merely 
a chronicle  of  results  obtained  by  those  of 
us  who  have  given  plainsong  a fair  trial.  My 
experience  of  thirty-five  years  leads  me  to 
emphatically  state  that  I have  yet  to  dis- 
cover any  boy  whose  voice  has  been  in  any 
way  harmed  lay  the  constant  use  of  this  real 
Church  Music. 

Dr.  Stubbs  takes  exception  to  my  remark 
about  taking  the  boys  up  to  G and  A.  P>ut 
T especially  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  statement,  that  this  was  (and  had  to  be) 
in  the  melismatie  Oraduals  and  Alleluias, 
where  the  ‘verses*’  demanded  boys  of  real 
artistic  ability.  In  such  parts  of  the  service 
not  even  the  regular  choir  itself  is  expected 
to  take  part,  but  expert  chanters  must  of 
necessity  be  employed.  These  parts  of  the 
service  are  as  much  the  exclusive  duties  of 
(he  trained  singers  as  is  the  Anthem  (which 
in  the  Anglican  Book  of.  Common  Prayer 
comes  after  the  Third  Collect  at  Evensong) 
which  in  introduced  by  the  pregnant  rubric 
“In  Choir  and  Places  where  they  sing,  here 
followeth  the  Anthem.!’ 


evolved,  or  guessed  at,  that  we  are,  as  a 
nation  working  in  the  dark.  During  the  past 
year  I have  met  six  choirmasters  who  have 
tried  for  one  whole  year  (they  tell  me  in 
despair! ) to  produce  the  right  tone  and,  when, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  (!)  one  system  has 
failed  them,  they  have  turned  to  another,  and 
yet  another.  Results  in  one  year! 

Dr.  Stubbs  ends  by  objecting  to  the  use  of 
the  term  “plainsong,”  “Plainchant,”  and  “Gre- 
gorian” as  being  like  a “red  rag”  to  some. 
1 may  be  wrong,  b it  it  seems  like  a parting 
ehot  at  the  Church’s  Own  Music.  To  have  it 
characterised  as  music  of  “abnormally  low 
pitch”  is  strange  indeed  as  the  pitch  was 
always  lei t to  the  discretion  of  the  choir 
master.  The  melodies  indicate  tonality  and 
rhythm  alone  and  never  once  is  the  pitch 
actually  indicated.  In  this  present  Gregorian 
Renaissance  the  Choirmaster  alone  decides 
such  an  utilitarian  principle  as  pitch 
Whether  sung  by  basses  or  sopranos  the 
graceful  form  ecclesiastical  tonality,  and  free 
rhythm  arc  the  same..  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Canon  Douglas  is  doing  such  a wonderful 
work  in  the  plainscug  field,  not  only  here  in 
New  York  but  at  other  centres  such  as  Sum- 
mer Schools  etc.  For  years  I have  followed 
bis  career  and  regret  there  are  so  few  of  his 
ability,  enthusiasm  and  wide  experience. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

ORGANIST 


A monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  organ  and  choir  world; 
excellent  illustrations  of  fa- 
mous organs,  consoles,  build- 
ings, and  people;  illustrated 
reviews  of  new  organ  and 
choir  music;  leading  articles 
and  instructive  departments 
on  every  problem  of  the  organ- 
ist. Printed  for  people  of  dis- 
criminating tastes. 

Subscription  $2.00. 
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In  conclusion,  I cannot  help  believing  that 
in  the  search  after  the  best  method  of  training 
the  boy-voice,  so  many  systems  have  been 
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THE  USE  OF  CHROMATICS  IN  SACRED 
MUSIC 


Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Though  a little  late,  I would  like  to  reply 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Choir- 
master October  1018. 

The  article  referred  to  is  entitled  “The  use 
of  Chromatics  in  compositions  *for  the  Divine 
Service’’  by  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Elsenheimer.  1 
believe  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  Dr.  Elsenheimer  looking  toward  a more 
liberal  use  of  chromatics  in  church  composi- 
tions would  result  in  chaos,  and  would  hamper 
the  reform  movement  which  has  as  its  ideal, 
the  introduction  of  church  music  worthy  of  the 
House  of  God. 

The  Palestrina  style  is  diatonic;  only  in  a 
very  limited  manner  are  modulations  intro- 
duced and  these  only  to  the  nearest  related 
keys.  And  only  such  diatonic  compositions 
were  approved  by  the  Church.  (It  would  be 
erroneous  to  claim  that  all  compositions  of 
Palestrina  or  Orlando  di  Lasso  are  suitable 
for  church  use).  Monody  is  a child  of  the 
Rennaisance  and  is  also  (according  to  the 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X)  the  more  fitting 
lor  use  in  the  church  the  more  is  approaches 
the  Gregorian  style.  The  diatonic  style  gives 
a composition  a chaste,  holy;,  sublime  and 
mystic  character. 

“The  priests,  likewise  many  members  of  the 
Cecilian  Society”  have  but  one  object  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  art  (approved  and  recommend- 
ed by  a special  Breve  of  xPope  Pius  IX),  and 
that  aim  is:  “Beauty  according  to  the  will  of 
our  Holy  Church.” 

Sincerely  yours 
Rev.  William  Paul. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  June,  1919. 


A NEW  CHANT 

LITAKY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

in  Plain  Chant 

For  two  choirs,  or  for  toll  and  choir 

by 

Dom  L.  M.  Zerr,  O.  S.  B. 

(Latin,  French  and  English  text) 

Score — Organ  accompaniment 


and  voices  60c 

Voice  .part  only  10c 


L.  J.  BITON,  Publishers 

St.  Laurent  sur  Sevre  (Vendee)  France 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author — Dom.  L.  M.  Zerr,  O.  3.  B. — 
St.  Michael’s  Abbey— Farnborough — 
Hants,  England. 


REVIEWS 


LITANY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 


A Chant  composed  by  Dom.  L.  Zerr  O.  S.  B., 
St.  Michael's  Abbey  — Farnborough,  Hants, 
(England). 

This  Litany  is  a modern  Chant  (if  it  can 
be  so  termed).  The  melodies  are  beautiful  in 
their  devotional  simplicity  and  are  appropri- 
ately conceived.  The  Litany  is  arranged  for 
alternate  singing  by  Choir  and  Congregation; 
it  can  however  be  sung  by  two  Choirs  or  by 
soloist  (Cantor)  and  Choir.  Instructions  for 
the  accurate  rendition  of  the  Chant  are  issued 
on  an  accompanying  sheet  with  both  French 
and  English  text.  The  Text  of  the  Litany  ap- 
pears in  French,  English  and  Latin.  An  organ 
accompaniment  has  been  provided  by  the 
composer.  The  work  is  published  by  L.  J. 
Biton,  St.  Laurent  Sur  Sevre  (Vendee) 
France,  but  copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  composer  direct  (Farnborough*  Hants, 
(England). 


CATHOLIC  HYMNS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


A collection  of  89  Hymns  edited  by  Rev. 
James  M.  Raker.  Published  by  the  Catholic 
Music  Press,  Wilton,  Wise. 

Cloth — Price:  One  Dollar — postpaid. 

Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
taste  among  our  Catholic  people  so  far  as 
the  question  of  hymnology  is  concerned.  We 
should  feel  grateful  to  Father  Raker  for 
giving  us  such  a compact  and  well-chosen  set 
of  Catholic  hymns.  As  customary,  the  work 
is  arranged  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Year  and  the  book  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  what  are  termed  “fillers." 
Those  in  charge  of  Schools  and  Academies 
could  not  do  better  than  choose  such  a work 
as  this  for  use  in  the  Church,  class  room  and 
Sunday  school.  The  melodies  are  taken  from 
traditional  sources  for  the  most  part,  and 
while  not  too  severe  in  style  are  devotional 
and  appropriate  to  the  texts  to  which  they 
are  wedded. 

As  a supplement  five  patriotic  songs  have 
been  added  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Is 
included  (with  the  celebrated  third  verse 
intact  and  uncensored). 


VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS 


Sequence  for  Pentecost  (or  Motet  for  Con- 
firmation) for  four  part  chorus  (S.A.T.B.) 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Roman  Steiner. 
Published  by  P.  J.  Lammers,  Baltrmore,  Md. 

The  sequence  for  Pentecost  is  here  set  to 
music  in  modern  forint  by  Mr.  Steiner  whose 
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works  for  Catholic  Church  use  have  been 
reviewed  at  various  times  in  these  colunis. 

This  composition  is  rather  elaborate  in  form 
and  while  not  difficult  it  is  certain  to  result 
very  brilliantly  in  rendition.  Mr.  Steiner 
makes  use  of  the  imitative  style  to  a degree 
and  obtains  good  affects  by  contrasting  tne 
groups  of  sopranos  and  altos  (in  three  parts) 
with  the  male  chorus  (also  in  three  parts). 
The  final  Alleluia  in  fugal  style  makes  a 
brilliant*  and  effective  ending  to  a most 
worthy  and  devotional  composition. 


CANTICA  SACRA 


A Collection  of  Motets  in  honor  of  the 
Plessed  Sacrament  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bottigliero  (Op  112). 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Here  is  a collection  of  thirteen  Motets  and 
Magnificat  for  three  part  chorus,  men’s 
voices  (T.T.B.),  by  a writer  wno  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 


the  ecclesiastical  or  liturgical  style  of  modern 
church  composition.  Father  Bottigliero  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  possible  to  write  Sacred 
music  that  is  both  melodious  and  devotional. 
He  has  a decidedly  clean-cut  style  and  this 
is  apparent  not  only  in  the  harmonic  con- 
struction but  in  the  melodic  outline  or  general 
form  of  all  his  compositions. 

Father  Bottigliero  believes  in  the  slogan 
“Melody  First!”  but  ne  combines  witii 
melodic  inspiration  the  elements  of  simplicity 
and  chureliliness.  It  is  no  wonder  that  male 
choruses  delight  in  singing  his  music  for 
while  possessing  musical  qualities  of  a high 
degree  the  works  do  not  offer  complications 
in  the  way  of  polyphonic  tangles  which  re- 
quire so  many  renearsals  to  unravel.  Another 
characteristic  of  his  music  is  that  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  so  many  notes  were  strung  to- 
gether in  a rather  haphazard  fashion,  as  do 
.so  many  of  our  overly-severe  church  compo- 
sitions which  are  not  conceived  but  simply 
worked  out  as  mathematical  problems. 

The  organ  accompaniment  contains  merely 
a reduction  of  the  voice  parts  intended  only 
for  use  at  rehearsal. 


QlljurrI)  H&UBtr  firjnlattaus  for  tlj?  Starrs?  of  Jfort  Haune 

LETTER  OF  THE  DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  (REV.  S.  M.  YENN), 
TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  OF  FT.  WAYNE. 

(Continued)  1 


II.  LIST  OF  MUSIC. 

The  list  of  music  which  I submit,  is  by 
no  means  a complete  one.  It  is  blit  a modest 
beginning,  a suggestion  of  some  Masses  per- 
mitted and  of  others  prohibited,  to  which  is 
annexed  a short  list  of  hymnals.  Whilst 
intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  churches  of  tne 
Diocese  in  general,  it  is  primarily  meant  to 
serve  as  a guide  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
entirely  discarded  censurable  compositions 
lrom  their  services.  Here  too,  I deem  it 
much  better  to  proceed  by  steps,  supplement- 
ing the  list  at  intervals  with  additional  com- 
positions instead  of  completing  it  at  once. 
This  will  serve  not  only  to  keep  interest  alive, 
but  also  to  enable  organists  to  add  to  their 
repertoire  by  degrees  both  from  the  older  and 
from  the  latest  to  appear.  A list  of  Requiems, 
Vespers,  Motets,  etc.,  will  follow  in  due  time. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  Gregorian  publications  since  after 
all  Gregorian  is  the  music  of  the  Church. 
Such  a list  has  been  deferred  to  a more 
opportune  time.  For  the  present,  directions 
will  he  cheerfully  given  and  publications  will 
be  suggested  on  application.  Among  those 
who  have  been  making  use  of  Gregorian  music 
in  the  past,  some  are  rendering  the  same 
properly,  others  not.  Now,  whether  or  not 
plain  song  is  to  achieve  its  purpose  and  also. 


to  find  favor  with  the  people,  depends  largely, 
if  not  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  rendered.  The  fear  that  an  improper 
rendition  may  serve  rather  to  frustrate  the 
aims  of  the  Papal  Instruction,  is  by  no  means 
unfounded,  as  experience  abundantly  proves. 
Until  our  organists  are  well-grounded  in  the 
knowledge  and  execution  of  the  chant,  and 
until  our  choirs  and  schools  have  learned  to 
sing  the  same  correctly  in  a way  that  is  at 
once  musical  and  devout,  it  is  far  better  that 
they  undertake  nothing  new  in  this  line  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  diocesan  director.  This 
advice  must  differ  according  to  circumstances. 
The  diocesan  director  will  alw'avs  deem  It  a 
pleasant  duty  to  lend  a helping  hand  in 
whatever  manner  he  may  find  it  possible  to 
do  so.  The  ignorant  antipathy  to  the  chant, 
so  apparent  in  many  quarters,  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  increased.  Sane  procedure 
will  go  far  to  expedite  matters. 

Why  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  list  or 
Masses  not  larger?  It  is  because  no  Masses 
were  taken,  except  such  as  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  personally,  and  of  toe 
number  lo  my  disposal  many  are  either  not 
at  all  or  not  in  all  respects  in  accord  with 
the  Motu  Proprio.  Besides,  there  will  he 
occasion  enough  to  add  others  later  on.  Foreign 
publications,  of  which  there  is  a very  great 
number,  are  now  obtained  with  much  diffi- 
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culty.  The  stock  of  dealers  is  extremely  low 
or  entirely  sold  out,  and  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions it  seems  to  have  become  impossible  to 
replenish  this  stock  of  foreign  goods.  Again, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  music,  passing  as  “church  music," 
a rather  small  percentage  only  is  such.  Churcn 
music  can  not  be  gauged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  other  music.  For  church  music  is 
essentially  prayer, — not  prayer  of  any  kind, 
rot  even  the  subjective  prayer  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  liturgical  prayer,  i.  e.  the  official 
prayer  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  and  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  Church  offers  the 
same.  (I  am  speaking  of  liturgical  services, 
such  as  the  Mass,  for  which  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  have  been  set  to  mu^ic).  Church 
music  has  but  one  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  glori- 
fying God  and  inspiring  the  faithful  with 
devotionj  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  purposes 
that  are  found  incompatible  with  this.  Hence 
its  sphere,  as  music,  is  greatly  limited.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Motu  Proprio,  church  music  is  to  “add  greater 
efficacy  to  the  text"  of  the  sacred  prayers, 
in  a manner  interpreting  these  prayers*  bring- 
ing out  their  meaning,  and  impressing  their 
lessons  more  forcibly  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  Now,  since  its  limits  are  there- 
by narrowed  down  all  the  more,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  difficult  it  becomes  to  write 
true  church  music.  The  composer  is  thus  placed 
under  restrictions  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
music  itself,  but  also  in  his  treatment  of  the 
text. 

Church  music  does  not,  indeed  exclude  that 
subjective  element  of  personal  feeling  and 
expression  which  is  essential  to  true  art.  But 
it  must  have  its  source  in  the  liturgy,  be  it 
dominated  by  and  subordinated  to  the  same. 
The  composer  must  be  permeated  with  tne 
spirit  of  the  Church  in  her  liturgy.  Many 
Masses  are  to  be  absolutely  condemned  on 
account  of  their  unchurchly  music.  In  many 
others  the  music  is  above  reproach,  but  tney 
offend  more  or  less  seriously  against  the 
text.  Such  faults  should  be  corrected,  if  the 
Masses  are  to  be  approved.  As  it  is,  I have 
strained  a point  by  putting  some  Masses  on 
our  list  which  though  faultless  in  regard  to 
the  music,  are  not  always  so  in  the  treatment 
of  the  text.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  that 
publishers  will  have  corrections  made,  when 
getting  out  future  editions.  To  suggest  correc- 
tions now  for  the  organists  to  make  in  the 
copies  which  they  will  purchase,  would  only 
lead  to  confusion.  Such  suggestions  of  Inac- 
curacies or  faults  will  be  made  to  the  publish- 
ers themselves.  For  the  present  these  Masses 
will  be  permitted  in  the  Diocese,  put  tney 
will  receive  unqualified  approval  only  after 
being  puolished  in  correct  form. 

Trusting,  dear  Bishop  that  the  course  I am 
pursuing  may  meet  with  your  approval  and 
that  it  may  contribute  in  a measure  toward 
the  realization  of  your  long-cherished  desire 


of  hearing  God's  praise  sung  reverently, 
fittingly  and  worthily  in  every  church  of  the 
Diocese  I am  with  filial  esteem  and  devoted- 
ness. 

Your  humble  son  in  Christ, 

S.  M.  YENN, 

Diocesan  Director  of  Church  Music. 


PROGRAMMES 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Programme  rendered  by  M.  Joseph  Bonnet, 
Organist  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pius  X Chair  of  Liturgical 
Music  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College,  Manhat- 
tanville,  New  York  City,  Monday  April  28th. 
1919. 

M.  Bonnet’s  programme  included  composi- 
tions built  on  Gregorian  Themes,  showing  the 
deep  influence  these  ancient  liturgical  melo- 
dies have  had  on  the  development  and  beauty 
of  musical  art. 

1.  - Differentias  (variation  for  the  organ 

- Antonio  de  Cabezon  (1510-1566)  — 2.  - Kyrie 
(Orbis  Factor)  Gregorian  Chant  with  organ 
interludes  based  on  this  chant  by  Frescobaldi 
(1583-1644)  Organist  at  St.  Peters,  Rome.  — 
3.  - Lauda  Sion  - Gregorian  Chant  with  organ 
interludes  based  on  the  chant  by  Joseph  Bon- 
net — 4.  - a-Ricercare  - Palestrina  (1526-1594) 

- b -Grand  Jeu  - Du-Mage,  Organist  at  the  Cath- 
edral of  St.  Quentin  (16  - -)  — 5.  - a-Ave  Maria 
Stella  - Gregorian  Chant  with  organ  interludes 
based  on  the  chant  by  Jean  Titelouze  (1563- 
1633)  Priest  and  Organist  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Rouen  — b-Organ  Postlude  on  the  Chant  by 
Nicholas  de  Crigny  (1671-1703  Organist  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  — 6.  - a-Short  interlude 
for  the  Organ  on  the  Gregorian  Antiphon  “Qui 
mihi  ministrat  me  sequator”  by  Vincent  dindy 

- b-Cantabile  - Cesar  Franck  1822-1890)  — 
7 - Magnificat  (fourth  tone)  Gregorian  Chant 
with  organ  interludes  based  on  the  Chant  by 
J.  Bonnet  — 8.  - Alleluia  from  the  Mass 
“Cibavit”  - Gregorian  Chant  — Benediction  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  sung  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  — 
Panis  Angelicus  (From  the  Hymn  “Sacris 
Solemniis")  - Gregorian  — Concord!  laetitia 

- Gregorian  — Tantum  Ergo  (Pange  Lingua)  - 
Gregorian  — Laudate  (fifth  tone)  - Gregorian. 


The  above  programme  speaks  for  itself,  and 
is  the  first  of  it.s  kind  in  an  attempt  to 
attract  attention  to  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  Gregorian  and  contrapuntal  schools 
of  music.  The  chant  was  given  with  excellent 
effect  by  the  pupils  of  the  Convent  whilst  the 
beauty  of  tone  was  a revelation  to  many.  This 
is  the  immediate  result  of  the  much-discussed 
and  popular  Ward  Method  which  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  so  many  dioceses. 
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The  free  rhythm  was  at  all  times  convincing, 
; nd  illuminating  to  the  students  of  the  Chant 
v ho  were  present  in  large  numbers. 

Father  Young  S.  J.,  introduced  the  pro- 
gramme in  a lucid,  and  instructive  manner, 
and  one  felt  that  but  few  realised  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Liturgy,  when  interspersed 
with  such  exquisite  interludes.  Nor  is  it  gener- 
ally recognised  that  the  Church  permits  such 
treatment  of  the  Liturgical  Chant.  But  the 
main  object  of  the  Recital  is  clearly  stated 
above,  so  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Nor  is  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
that  these  were  all  written  in  Gregorian 
Tonality,  and  this  important  feature  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  it  generally  receives. 
One  is  often  distracted  by  a chromatic,  and 
noisy  prelude  to  the  Sprinkling  of  Holy  Water, 
with  the  sudden  change  from  modern  to 
ancient  tonality.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that 
so  many  Liturgiologists  are  continually  re- 
minding us  of,  viz:  - that  this  ceremony  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  absolution  from  venial  sin. 
the  rite  consequently  partaking  of  the 


i ature  of  an  Act  of  Contrition,  no  com- 
positions so  clearly  express  the  words  as  do 
the  Gregorian  and  one  is  glad  to  observe  that 
these  are  generally  used.  If  therefore*  the 
organist  would  improvise  in  the  mode  of  that 
which  is  here  sung,  be  it  the  “Asperges”  or 
“Vidi  aquam"  the  effect  would  be  considerably 
enhanced.  Even  those  who  are  not  musically 
inclined  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact 
tnat  “something  is  wrong”  when  there  is  a 
dismal  attempt  to  thus  combine  the  two 
systems  of  tonality.  And  a plea  might  here 
be  made  for  strictly  modal  accompaniments 
to  all  Gregorian  Music. 

But  to  return.  Mons.  Bonnet  was  at  all 
times  the  true  artist,  in  that  he  attracted 
attention  to  the  inspired  works  he  inter- 
preted and  never  to  himself.  All  that  he 
played  was  legitimate  organ  music  and  not 
transcriptions  which  is  oftentimes  called  upon 
to  represent  a young  orchestra,  and  some- 
times an  orchestra  gone  wrong.  The  inter- 
ludes to  “Lauda  Sion”  were  especially  written 
for  this  occasion,  and  were  full  of  the  mar- 
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THE  ST.  GREGORY  HYMNAL,  and  Catholic  Book  of  Motets  and  Masses 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  NICOLA  A.  MONTANI 

Containing  a complete  collection  of  approved  English  and  Latin  Hymns  for  the 
various  seasons  of  the  liturgical  year;  music  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week  (including  the  Three 
Hours'  Service);  Forty  Hours'  Devotion;  Benediction  etc.,  etc.:  Easy  Motets  for  two, 
three  or  four  voices  with  or  without  accompaniment.  Liturgical  Masses;  Requiem 
Mass;  Gregorian  Chant  and  modern  music. 

Particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  cf  Convents,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Male 
or  mixed  choirs,  School,  and  Sunday  Shools  or  Sodalities. 


Complete  Hymnal  with  organ  accompaniment  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
January  10,  1920. 

Subscriptions  now  received.  Payment  not  required  until  delivery. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  EDITION  (in  advance  of  publication)  $1.50  net. 
Reduction  for  quantity. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 
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Please  forward _copy  (copies),  of  the  ST.  GREGORY  HYMNAL 
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vellous  ingenuity  of  that  mediaeval  school  of 
composers  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  and 
permeated  with  the  beauty  of  the  Chant.  The 
“Cantabile”  by  Caesar  Franck  was  the  only 
really  modern  composition,  and  showed  tnat 
great  French  Master  at  his  best,  although  it 
htood  out  in  splendid  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  programme. 

The  congregation  was  a very  representative 
one,  and  consisted  of  many  eminent  prelates 
and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  great  musical  talent 
of  the  Metropolis.  S.  J. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Committee  to  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Sacred 
Music  was  held  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Manhanttanville,  New  York  City,  on 
May  30th.  1919. 

The  Meeting  was  opened  by  a Missa  Can- 
tata,— a High  Mass  in  which  the  Congregation 
took  an  active  part.  The  Choir  and  Congrega- 
tion alternately  sung  the  Gregorian  melodies 
from  the  Vatican  Graduate  whilst  the  Choir 
of  12  men  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harold 
Becket  Gibbs  rendered  the  proper  x>f  the  Mass 
in  its  entirety. 

The  model  programme  prepared  by  the 
indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  sisters  and 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee  in  even 
its  physical  aspect  was  a delight,  for  there 
clearly  before  one’s  eyes  was  the  Latin  text 
of  the  Proper  and  the  literal  English  transla- 
tion. The  programme  was  made  doubly  in- 
teresting and  valuable  by  the  addition  of 
marginal  notes  taken  from  the  Motu  Proprio 
and  which  contained  some  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  items  beside  which  they  were 
placed. 

The  programme  for  the  Mass  was  as  follows: 

Introit  (Mode  7)  Viri  Galilae  - from  the 
Vatican  Graduate  (Choir)  — Kyrie  Mass  XI 
(Mode  I)  - Choir  and  Congregation  alternating 

— Gloria  Mass  II  (Mode  I)  - Choir  and  Con- 
gregation alternating  — Alleluia  (Mode  IV)  - 
Ascendit  Deus  - The  Choir  — Alleluia  (Mode 
VIII)  Dominus  in  Sion  - The  Choir  — Credo 
No.  Ill  - Choir  and  Congregation  — Offertory 
(Mode  I)  Ascendit  Deus  - The  Choir  — Sanctus 
Mass  III  (Mode  4)  - Choir  and  Congregation 

— Benedictus  Mass  III  - Choir  and  Congrega- 
tion — Tantum  Ergo  (Mode  3)  - Choir  and 
Congregation  — Agnus  Dei  Mass  III  (Mode  4)% 

Choir  and  Congregation  — Communion 
(Mode  I)  - The  Choir  — Deo  Gratias  Mass  XI 
(Mode  I)  - Choir  and  Congregation. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  400  persons 
were  in  the  Chapel  comprising  the  Religious 
and  pupils  of  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
members  and  guests. 

A Foot  note  gave  the  interesting  informa- 
tion that  The  Mass  as  sung  on,  this  day 
-‘would  take  forty  minutes  and  would  include 


every  word  and  every  note  as  ordered  by  our 
Holy  Mother,  The  Church.” 


Note — See  article  in  this  issue  entitled  “The 
Organ  Accompaniment  to  the  Gregorian 
Chant”  in  which  will  be  found  a reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  singing  at  this  Mass,  upon 
the  writer,  also  see  communication  from  Mr. 
Harold  Morris  in  this  issue  which  relates  to 
the  same  event.  - Ed.). 


At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  St.  Gregory’s  Hall  and  which 
brought  together  representative  musicians 
and  experts  in  the  art  of  Sacred  Music  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  the  visitors  re- 
paired vto  the  campus  where  over  1300  ohll- 
cren  from  various  schools  were  gathered. 
These  children  had  studied  primary  music 
(according  to  the  Ward  System)  for  periods 
varying  from  eight  months  to  two  years.  They 
had  been  taught  by  their  respective  grade 
teachers  and  had  never  sung  together  until 
this  day.  The  programme  rendered  by  this 
massed  chorus  of  bright  faced  boys  and  girls 
consisted  of  Chants.  Prayers,  Hymns  ana 
Songs  and  was  probably  the  most  remarkable 
demonstration  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  this 
country. 

There  was  absolute  unanimity  in  the  at- 
tacks, and  the  tone  quality  of  the  children  as 
a whole  was  neither  rough  nor  harsh,  but  for 
cuch  a great  number  was  well-modulated  and 
gave  proof  of  the  earnest  attention  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  important 
question  of  tone  production.  All  In  411  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee  was 
the  most  successful  event  held  in  the  inter- 
est of  Sacred  Music. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Conductor  of  the  Paulist  Choir 
Makes  Debut 

Leroy  Wetzel,  the  new  conductor  of  the 

Paulist  Choristers,  a body  of  men  and  hoy 
singers,  auguinented  to  100  voices,  conducted 
+his  chorus  through  a long  program  last 
Thursday  evening,  the  first  which  we  have 
heard  from  them  since  he  took  charge,  and 
he  displayed  some  real  musical  ability  in  his 
handling  of  the  men  and  boys,  as  well  as  in 
the  building  of  an  interesting  though  some- 
what overlong  program. 

The  same  excellent  pianissimo  effects,  the 
same  notions  for  tone  gradations,*  and  a 
sharper  precision  in  attack  were  . notable 
pointa  and  especially  did  these  come  forth 
in  the  “Memorare,”  by  Couture,  and  in  the 
“This  Is  the  Kingdom,”  from  “The  Holy 
City,”  by  Gaul.  There  were  several  soloists, 
including  John  B.  Miller,  the  tenor;  William 
Crockett*  a boy  soprano,  who  negotiated  the 
difficult  florid  aria,  “Rejoice  Greatly,”  from 
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Handel's  “Messiah,”  very  cleverly,  and  sever- 
al others.  Orchestra  Hall  held  a large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

— Musical  America. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA 
Park  Avenue  and  84th  St. 

Holy  Week  Services 

PALM  SUNDAY 

Mass  - Gregorian  (unison)  — Passion 
(Turba)  4 mixed  voice  a cappella  - Ett. 
GOOD  FRIDAY  (3  hours  service) 

The  Seven  Last  Words  (4  mixed  voices  a 
cappella)  - Gounod. 

TF.NEERAE  SERVICE 

Lamentations,  harmonized  Gregorian  (4  male 
voices  a cappella)  - Cornel  — Christus  factus 
cst  (4  mixed  voices  a cappella  - Zingarelli  — 
Miserere  (4mixed  voices  a cappella)  - Rhein- 
berger. 

EASTER  SUNDAY 

Processicnal  Christus  Resurrexit  (4  male 
voices  a cappella)  - M.  Mauro-Cottone  — 
Proper  of  the  day  - Gregorian  — Mass  “Chor- 
alis”  - L.  Refice  — Offertory  Haec  dies  - Bie- 
derman  — Postlude  Sonata  Cromatica  (1st 
, movement)  - P.  A.  Yon. 

Choir  of  boys  and  men  under  the  direction 
of  Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone.  * \ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


AOELIAN  HALL— MAY  15th  1919 

Concert  of  the 
% CHANCEL  CHOIR 

of  the 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA 
Park  Ave.  and  East  84th  St.,  New  York 

Choir  of  Boys  and  men  under  the  direction  of 

Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone 

PART  I 

Organ  - Prelude  and  Fugue  on  the  name 
B-A-C-H  - Liszt  - Mr.  M.  Mauro-Cottone  — 
Salve  Regina  (a  cappella)  Hauptmann  - Choir 

— Kyrie,  from  Mass,  op.  172  - Rheinberger  - 
Men’s  Choir  — a)  Sanctus  - b)  Benedictus  - 
e)  Agnus  Dei  (a  cappella)  - Hassler  - Choir 

— Adoro  Te  - Bruno  Oscar  Klein  - Men’s  Choir 

— Panis  Angelicus  - Cesar  Franck  - Soprano 
Solo  and  Choir  — a)  Ave  Maria  - Christus 
Resurrexit  (a  cappella)  - M.  Mauro-Cottone  - 
Men’s  Cfyoir  — Pie  Jesu  - Bruno  Oscar  Klein  - 
Choir. 

PART  II 

Organ  - a)  Chant  du  Soir  - M.  E.  Bossi  — b) 
Toccata  (from  5tli  Organ  Symphony)  - Widor 

— Ave  Maria  - Gaston  M.  Dethier  - Boys’ 
Choir  — Carols  - a)  The  Snow  lay  on  the 
Ground  - A.  Edmond  Tozer  — b)  The  Sleep 


of  the  Child  Jesus  - Gevaert  — c)  Jesu,  Thou 
near  Babe  - (Traditional  Haytl  — d)  When 
Christ  was  born  - Stokovski  — e)  Come  to 
the  Manger  (Traditional)  -Soprano  Solo  and 
Chorus  — f)  Listen,  Lordlings  unto  me  - 
Osgood  - Choir  — Adoro  Te  (a  cappella)  - Dr. 
Nicholas  J.  Elserheimer  - Choir  — Jerusalem 
(from  “Gallia”)  - Gounod  - Choir. 


FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 


BISHOP  PRESIDES  AT  TENEBRAE 
SERVICE 

Choir  Directed  by  Rev.  Simon  M.  Yenn 
Assists  at  Solemn  Office  at  Cathedral 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alerding  on  Wednesday  and 
Holy  Thursday  evenings  at  7.30  o’clock  pre- 
sided at  the  solemn  .chanting  of  the  Office 
of  the  Tenebrae  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  The  choir  of  local  and 
visiting  priests  chanting  in  the  sanctuary  was 
augmented  by  a special  choir  of  which  the 
diccesan  musical  director  Rev.  Simon  M. 
Yenn  wa3  in  charge.  It  was  formed  by  four 
local  priests.  Fort  Wayne  organists  and 
members  cf  their  choirs.  In  point  of  member- 
ship this  choir  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
one  which  has  rendered  excellent  service  at 
the  Cathedi  al  on  various  occasions,  gaining  a 
decided  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its 
work.  In  the  list  cf  singers.  St.  Peter’s  church 
furnished  twelve,  the  Cathedral  four.  Pre- 
cious Blood  parish,  three;  St.  Paul’s,  two; 
St.  Patrick’s  and  St.  Mary’s  each  one. 

Wednesday  night  at  the  Tenebrae  tne  fol- 
lowing program  was  rendered  by  the  choir: 

Tenebrae  factae  sunt,  (4-part  chorus)  - 
Palestrina  — Jerusalem,  (G-part  chorus,  closing 
‘ Lamentatio  l & II”)  — Lamentatio  III  In 
Coena  Domini,  (4-part  Chorus  closing  with 
i part  “Jerusalem”)  - Witt  — Miserere,  (4- 
part  Antiphon;  Gregorian  Psalm  with  Falso- 
Eordone  arrangement  for  alternate  verses)  — 
Benedictus  (Gregorian  Antiphon  and  Psalm 
with  Falso-Bordone  arrangement  for  alternate 
verses).  — Christus  factus  est  (4-part  chorus). 
With  the  exception  of  the  numbers  by  Pales- 
trina and  Witt,  the  other  compositions  are  by 
Father  Yenn.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
Lamentatio  III  Feriae  in  Parascevc,  by  Rev. 
Vincent  Wagner,  O.  S.  B.  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Dr.  Witt. 

The  work  cf  the  choir  both  evenings  was 
‘exceptionally  fine  and  gave  evidence  not  only 
of  the  ability  of  the  singers  but  also  reflected 
great  credit  on  Father  Yenn  who  is  untiring 
in  his  activities  and  has  been  training  tjie 
choir  for  some  time.  Attendance  at  the  Tene- 
..  brae  was  representative  of  all  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  parishes  since  services  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights  of  Holy  Week  in  this 
city  are  Cathedral. 
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LITURGICAL  CHURCH  MUSIC ' 

COMPOSITIONS,  ARRANGEMENTS, 
HARMONIZATIONS 

by  LEO  P.  MANZETTI 

MISSA  , PRO  DEFUNCTIS  harmonized  for 

the  organ  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ,  Vatican  Edition, 

Organ  part  .50 

MASS  of  the  JHoly  Roeary,  two  equal 

voices  arrangement,  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

ECCE  SACERDOS,  arrangement  for 
four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 


Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal 
voices,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  .20 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST  for  four 
equal  voices,  a cappella,  as  sung 

In  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
voices  20 

EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO, 

two  equal  voices  arrangement  15 

O SALUTARIS,  two  equal  voices; 
TANTUM  ERGO,  three  equal 
voices,  arrangement  15 

TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T. 

B.)  voices  arrangement  15 


VESPERS  for  CHISTMAS,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

VESPERS  for  EASTER,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

CANTICA  trium  Tenebrarum  Officio 

rum  in  Hebdomada  Sancta,  four 

equal  voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappel- 
la, as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathe- 
dral   25; 


FOR  SALE  BY— B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — W.  Aleiter,  22  W.  Ma- 
ryland St-  Indianapolis,  Ind.  — G.  Phil- 
lip, 1211  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
— Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  — A.  J.  Boucher,  28  W. 
Notre  Dame  St.„  Montreal,  Canada. 


Approved  CM  Music 

Laetentur  coeli,  T.  T.  B.  B 20c 

Super  flumina  Babylonia, 

T.  T.  B.  B 10c 

A Christmas  Chant,  S.  S.  A 15c 

Easter  Antiphon,  S.  S.  A 25c 

Apparuit  (Christmas)  S.  A.  T.  B.  15c 

Laetentur  coeli,  S.  A.  T.  B 25c 

Compositions  of 

OSCAR  DEIS 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster 


A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music . It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  .by  spe- 
cialists in  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

$1.40  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY  1 


A HANDBOOK  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 

bv  F.  CLEMENT  EGERTON 
A practical  guide  for  all  those  having 
the  charge  of  schools  and  choirs  and 
others  who  desire  to  restore  plain  song 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  services  of 
the  Church. 

CLOTH  1.15 

THE  ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 
PLAIN  CHANT 

by  MAX  SPRINGER 
Organist  of  the  Royal  Abbey, 

Emails,  Prague 

Translated  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers 
Conception,  Mo. 

CLOTH  1.50 

Select  during  the  summer  montns 
your  material  for  the  coming  season. 

We  stand  prepared  to  send  our  own 
publications  on  approval  subject  to 
return. 

J.  FISCHER  & Bro New  York 

FOURTH  AVENUE  & 8TH  ST.  (ASTOR  PLACE) 

j 


Modern  Music,  and  Gregorian  Chant 

Training  in  both  may  bs  givan 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Catholic 
schools  by  the  use  of 

The  Progressive  Hnsic  Series 

A series  which  believes  In  teach- 
ing the  child  by  giving  him  songs 
to  sing  from  the  beginning — the 
best  songs  to  be  found  in  musical 
literature. 

A series  which,  by  the  same 
method,  makes  him  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  Plain  Chant. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 

Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 

Grand  Rapids  Covington  Green  Bay 

Silver,  Burdett  & Company, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


^Dr.  W,  C.  CARL  

HISTORICAL 

ORGAN  COLLECTION 

30  compositions  representing  the  best 
music  from  the  15th  century 
to  the  present  day. 

$2.00  NET 

It  presents  a bird’s-eye-view  of  organ 
composition  from  the  crudest  begin- 
ning to  the  more  modern  master- 
pieces J.  T.  Quarles. 

That  so  many  truly  representative 
works  should  have  been  collected  in 
one  volume  is  remarkable. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart. 

Is  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
publications  for  the  organ 

Roland  Diggle. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  the  readers  of  the 
Catholic  Choirmaster 
$1.60  POSTPAID 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 
26  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEVOTIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 
by  Justin  A.  Henkel,  C.  PP.  S. 

I—  PRAISE  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

A Collection  of  English  and  Latin  Hymns  far 
the  Congregation,  or  for  Two  Equal  Voices 
with  Organ  or  Melodeon  AccompanimenL 

18  number^  Score  50  cts.  net 

Voice  parts  each  15  cts. 
Discount  for  quantity 

II—  XX  ENGLISH  HYMNS  IN  HtNOR  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY 

for  Male  chorus  (T.  T.  B.  B.),  40  c Is.  net. 
(No  voice  parts) 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER 


ollfp  Statin?  QHfntr 


HE  Sistine  Chapel,  or  rather  the  choir  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  one  about  which 
much,  both  good  and  bad,  has  been  said  with 
more  or  less  reason  in  days  gone  by.  We  all 
nave  a vague,  perhaps  very  vague,  idea  of 
what  it  is,  and  I dare  say  that  most  of  us 
Know  very  little  about  its  present  condition 
beyond  the  fact  that  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  is 
its  Direttore  Perpetuo,  nor  much  more  about 
its  past  than  the  fact  that  “musicos”  were 
employed  to  sing  the  soprano  parts. 

Foreigners,  and  not  merely  English  matrons 
with  bigoted  “Hare''  as  their  only  and  con- 
stant guide,  nor  only  tourists  with  field- 
glasses  strapped  across  their  shoulders,  but 
also  American  Catholics,  and  even  priests, 
are  very  confident  that  it  is  the  Sistine  Choir 
they  hear  in  St.  Peter's  during  Holy  Week 
and  on  Easter  Sunday. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  undue  praise 
to  the  Cappella  Sistina,  nor  is  anything 
farther  from  my  mind  than  to  write  its  com- 
plete history.  After  a brief  historical  sketch 
ample  enough  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  of 
some  of  its  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  to  enable  a better  understanding 
or  its  present  condition,  I wish  to  insert  the 
new  regolamento  by  which  it  is-  now  gov- 
erned and  add  a few  notes  about  its  present 
Direttore  Perpetuo,  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi. 


I. 

Song  has  ever  been  an  integral  part  of 
religious  ceremony.  “The  outward  persuasive 
force  of  religion  lies  largely  in  its  music,  and 
the  religions  that  have  no  songs  make  few 
proselytes."  (1)  in  the  first  Book  (2)  of  Parali- 
pomenon  the  sacred  author  gives  us  a detailed 
division  of  the  musicians  and  singers,  and 
the  second  Paral..  (3)  tells  us  that  when  the 


* (From  the  “Ecclesiastical  Review 

1.  M.  Crawford:  Ave  Roma 

2.  I Paral.  25:  1-35. 

4 Colos.  3:  10. 

0.  VVernz:  Jus  Decretalium,  III,  p.  480. 

7.  P.  Grisar,  S.  .1.:  San  Gregorio  Magno,  i). 

8.  Joannes  Diaconus,  II,  Cap.  VI. 


Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  brought  into  the 
temple  with  great  solemnity,  “they  all 
sounded  together,  both  with  trumpets  and 
voice,  and  cymbals  and  organs  and  divers 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  lifted  up 
their  voices  on  high;  the  sound  was  heard 
afar  off,  so  that  when  they  began  to  praise 
the  Lord  and  say,  'Give  glory  to  the  Lord, 
for  His  mercy  endureth  forever/  the  house 
of  God  was  filled  with  a cloud,"  etc. 

That  a similar  practice  was  observed  by 
the  earliest  Christians  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians  (4)  and  to  the 
Ephesians.  (5)  Just  how  they  sang,  what  sort 
of  melodies  they  used,  we  do  not  know;  tney 
probably  retained  their  Jewish  melodies,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  but  the  fact  of  their 
singing  at  liturgical  functions  is  attested  by 
history.  (6)  Even  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter 
to  Trajan,  reports  that  the  Christians  sang 
hymns  and  canticles  in  their  meetings. 

Whether  the  Popes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  had  a special  choir  to  sing  at  papal 
functions  in  old  St..  Peter's  and  in  the  Late- 
ran  cannot  be  ascertained  with  absolute 
certainty.  Still  this  is  probable,  for  at  that 
period  Gregory  the  Great  (7)  590-604),  re- 

cognizing the  utility  and  necessity  of  litur- 
gical chant,  instituted,  or  at  least  remodelled, 
the  “schola  cantorum."  This  great  Pope 
seems  to  have  personally  instructed  his 
singers.  Joannes  Diaconus,  his  biographer, 
writing  in  the  ninth  century,  says  that  in  his 
time  there  still  existed  in  the  Lateran  the 
“lectus"  and  the  “flagellum,  quo  pueris  mina- 
batur  veneratione  congrua."  (8)  Gregory  fa- 
vored the  “schola  cantorum"  in  a special 
manner;  he  had  two  houses  constructed  for 
the  use  of  his  singers:  one  at  the  Lateran 
church  and  the  other  near  SL  Peter's.  In 
later  years  the  one  at  St.  Peter’s  was  pro- 
eably  enclosed  within  the  convent  of  S. 
Martino,  which  used  to  stand  where  now  the 


by  permission). 
Immortalis,]).  553. 

3 II  Paral.  5:  13. 
5 Eph.  5:  19 

03. 
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statue  of  Veronica  adorns  one  of  the  four 
monster  piers  supporting  the  dome  of  St. 
Peters.  (9)  This  statue,  be  it  incidentally  re- 
marked, also  indicates  the  spot  where  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  basilica  was  laid,  26 
April,  1506.  Dr.  Haberl  calls  attention  to  the 
queer  coincidence  that  untii  1870  at  papal 
masses  in  St.  Peter’s  the  Cappella  Sistina 
occupied  a tribuna  erected  in  front  of  the 
statue  of  Veronica.  Now  it  generally  has  its 
position  in  front  of  the  statue  of  St.  Helena. 

/ 

The  stations  (10)  as  observed  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  stand  in  close  connection 
with  the  “schola  cantorum”;  they  were,  per- 
haps, the  occasion  of  the  Pope’s  founding 
this  special  school  of  singers.  Archeologists 
til)  say  that  the  nations  are  remnants  of  the 
Christian  assemblies  that  took  place  in  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  and  churches  on  the 
vigils  of  the  feasts  of  martyrs. 

Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-468)  composed  a ce- 
remonial of  the  stational  processions.  St. 
Gregory  I rearranged  them,  (12)  appointed  the 
churches  to  be  visited  and  the  prayers  to  be 
reqited;  the  churches  he  then  assigned  for 
the  Lenten  Stations  being  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  present  day.  At  the  time  of  Gregory 
I the  faithful  and  the  clergy  of  the  respective 
district  (13)  assembled  in  a church  not  far 
away  from  the  one  in  which  the  station  was 
to  be  celebrated  on  that  day.  The  Pope  him- 
self came  there,  accompanied  by  the  Palatine 
clergy.  The  “schola  cantorum”  was  there  to 
perform  the  liturgical  chant..  Singing  litanies, 
the  whole  procession  moved  toward  the  sta- 
tional church,  were  Mass  was  celebrated 


either  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself  or  in 
his  presence.  Before  Communion  a subaeacon 
announced  the  station  for  the  next  day  in  the 
following  words:  “Crastina  die  veniente  statio 
erit  in  3cciesia  N.”  The  “schola  cantorum” 
responded:  “Deo  Gratias.”  (14)  Stations  were 
also  celebrated  on  other  days  of  the  year: 
auring  Advent,  on  Ember-days,  Christmas, 
etc.,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  Missal 
even  to-day.  Thus  we  see  that  until  the  Avi- 
gnon captivity  one  of  the  principal  functions 
if  the  papal  choir  or  “schola  cantorum”  was 
to  beautify  and  to  elevate  the  liturgical  ce- 
remonies in  the  stational  churches. 

In  the  year  1305,  after  a vacancy  of  ten 
months,  Bertrand  de  Got,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, was  elected  Pope  at  Perugia  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  A Frencn- 
man  himself,  the  new  Pope  obeyed  his 
master,  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  and 
established  himself  at  Avignon.  The  “schola 
cantorum”  remained  (15)  in  Rome  to  perform 
its  functions  there.  That  the  papal  choir 
could  not  and  did  not  flourish  (16)  at  a time 
when  the  cattle  grazed  in  St.  Peter’s  and 
in  the  Lateran  needs  no  further  proof.  The 
Popes  In  Avignon,  however,  formed  a new 
choir  in  their  newly  chosen  capitol.  Benedict 
XII  (1334-42)  began  to  build  the  “Palais  des 
Popes,”  (17)  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  papal  choir  there.  How  intimately  song 
is  connected  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  antipopes  (18)  who  devasted  the  Church 
from  1378-1417,  formed  their  own  special  body 
of  singers. 


9.  Dr.  Haberl:  Bausteine  fur  Musikgeschichte,  p.  8,  note  2. 

10.  Marucchi:  Elements  d’Archdologie  Chrfctienne,  III,  pp.  60-65.  “Statio  de  militari 
exemplo  nomen  accepit  nam  militia  Dei  sums.” — Tertullian. 

11.  Marucchi,  III,  p.  61. 

12.  Grisar,  S.  J.:  San  Gregorio  Magno,  p.  52. 

13.  Then,  as  to-day,  Rome  was  divided  into  fourteen  districts. 

14.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  an  accolyte  would  bring  to  the  Pope  a small  piece 
cf  cotton,  saturated  with  oil  of  the  lamp  of  the  high  altar  saying:  “Hodie  statio  fuit  ad 
Sanctum  N.  qui  salutat  te.”  Tne  Pope  answered:  “Deo  Gratias.”  The  pieces  of  cotton  thus 
gathered  were  preserved  and  made  into  a cushion  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  the  Pope 
after  his  death.”  Marucchi:  Elements  d’Archdologie  Chrfctienne,  III,  pp.  60-65. 

15.  Baini  against  Adami,  who  on  page  XIII  of  his  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro 
della  Cappella  Pontlficia,  Roma,  1711,  holds  tnat  the  “schola  cantorum”  did  not  remain  in  Rome. 

1G.  Pastor:  Geschichte  der  Papste,  I p.  61.  “Je  langer  die  Abwesenheit  der  Papste, 
desto  grosser  wurde  die  Zerrultung.  Die  Kirchen  waren  so  verfallen  und  vernachlassigt, 
dass  in  St.  Peter  und  im  Lateran  die  Heerden  bis  zum  Altare  im  Grase  weideten.” 

“Die  allgemeine  Armut  war  so  gross,  dass  im  Jahre  1414  selbst  an  dem  Feste  Peter 
und  Paul  keine  Lampe  an  der  Confession  der  Apostelfursten  angezunuel  werden  konnen.” 
Pastor,  I,  p.  167. 

17.  Now  used  as  a barracks.  18.  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII., 
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On  17  January,  1377,  Gregory  XI  re-enterec 
Rome  and  took  with  him  his  papal  choir, 
Which  in  the  course  of  years  became  the 
"center  of  the  most  famous  singers  and  com- 
posers of  Europe,  and  which,  as  an  inter- 
national corporation,  providing  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  artistic  liturgical  singing, 
formed  a sort  of  university.  (19) 

The  term  “schola  cantorum”  disappears  rn 
the  fifteenth  century.  After  the  return  of  the 
Popes  the  Ceremonials  frequently  use  the 
terms  (20)  “cappelia  pontificia,”  “papale,” 
"paiatlna,”  In  opposition  to  "statio,"  “pro- 
cessio,”  "schola  cantorum,"  which  names 
designated  the  Pope's  choir  before  the  Avi- 
gnonlan  Captivity. 

In  the  year  1473,  Sixtus  iV  (1471-1484)  had 
Giovanni  Doicee  build  the  Sistine  Chapel,  (21) 
to  be  used  for  the  daily  singing  of  hymns 
from  the  Antiphonarium  Romanum,  as  well  as 
for  the  annually  recurring  and  certain  ex- 
traordinary papal  functions.  Hence  the  name 
of  "Cappelia  Sistina,'’  to  designate  both  the 
material  structure  and  the  Pope’s  choir  that 
ordinarily  sang  in  it. 

Sixtus  IV  built  another  chapel,  which  also 
bore  his  name:  it  was  the  chapel  of  the 
Chapter  in  Old  St.  Peter's.  (22)  In  the  year 
1480  (2.3  this  same  Chapter  received  instruc- 
tions to  engage  ten  singers  in  this  newly- 
built  Cappelia  Sistina.  Thus  from  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV  until  our  own  day  there  are  two 
distinct  choirs  side  by  side:  the  Cappelia 
or  the  Pope's  choir,  and  the  choir  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's.  As  stated  above,  the 
chapel  of  the  Chapter  built  by  Sixtus  IV  in 
Old  St.  Peter's  was  also  named  after  its 
founder  Cappelia  Sistina,  but  later,  at  the 
time  of  Julius  II,  (24)  the  choir  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  received  new  and  greater 


resources  and  then  both  the  chapel  and  the 
choir  received  the  name  "Cappelia  Giulia.''  25) 

There  are,  however,  some  very  important 
differences  between  the  two.  The  Cappelia 
Sistina,  now  directed  by  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
is  paid  by  the  Pope,  (26)  whereas  the  Cappelia 
Giulia  is  supported  by  special  funds,  which 
are  managed  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's.. 

Ever  since  the  year  1141  boys  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  Pope’s  choir  and  the 
sopranos  were  supplied  by  falsettos,  mostly 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  unnatural  sopra- 
no, later  on  euphemistically  called  “musico,” 
was  not  introduced  until  1601.  (27)  The  Cap- 
pelia Giulia,  on  the  contrary,  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  employed  only  boys  and 
falsettos  as  soprano  singers. 

In  the  Cappelia  Sistina,  moreover,  no  mu- 
sical instrument,  not  even  the  organ,  is  ever 
heard.  It  is  the  human  voice,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  instruments,  that  reigns  supreme.  "The 
indescribably  beautiful  timbre  of  this  music 
(jn  the  Sistine  Chapel)  elevated  above  every- 
thing earthly,  which  Raphael  doubtless  fre- 
quently heard,  perhaps  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  to  scatter  broken  violins  at  the  feet  of 
his  Caecilia  and  to  leave  in  parts  the  portable 
organ  with  its  loosening  pipes  which  she 
holds  in  her  hands,  while  angels’  choirs  sing 
above.  (28)  In  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  how- 
ever, there  are  two  large  organs. 

The  Cappelia  Giulia  sings  daily  and  also  on 
solemn  occasions  unless  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
be  present,  AND  THEN  THE  CAPPELLA 
SISTINA  PERFORMS  DURING  MASS,  BUT 
THE  CAPPELLA  GIULIA  SINGS  DURING 
THE  SOLEMN  ENTRY  OF  THE  POPE.  Until 
1870,  that  Is,  until  the  present  government 
committed  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  the 


19.  Dr.  Haberl,  III  p.  18.  20.  Dr.  Haberl,  III,  p.  45. 

21.  The  Sistine  Chapel  in  Maria  Maggiore  is  named  after  Sixtus  V (1585-1590). 

22.  Nicholas  V (1450)  had  already  planned  the  destruction  of  Old  St.  Peter’s  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  expense  a new  building  would  necessarily  impose,  the  plan  was  not  carried 
out  until  the  time  of  Julius  II. 

23.  1 January,  1480.  Bull.  Vat.,  II,  p.  208. 

24.  Sixtus  IV  and  his  nephew  Julius  II  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
m'ent  in  St.  Peter’s 

25.  "....  in  dicta  cappelia  sub  invocatione  Nativitatis  Beatae  Marias  quae  Julia  nun- 
cupatur,  et  in  qua  corpus  nostrum,  nobis  vita  functis,  sepeliri  volumus,  duodecim  sint  canto- 
res,”  etc.  "In  Altissimo,”  19  February,  1512. 

26.  There  used  to  be  special  lunds  also  for  the  Cappelia  Sistina. 

27.  Ambros  Vol.  IV,  p.  347. 

28.  Ambros,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  32,  note  2.  Raphael’s  Caecilia  is  now  in  Bologna. 
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Church  and  made  the  Vicar  of  Christ  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  the  Cappelia  Sistina 
accompanied  the  Pope  to  those  churches  of 
the  city  in  which  His  Holiness  celebrated 
(Mass  on  that  day.  (29)  AT  PRESENT  THE 
ONLY  CHURCH  EXCEPT  ST.  PETER'S  AND 
THE  VATICAN  IN  WHICH  THE  CAPPELLA 
SISTINA  ACTUALLY  PERFORMS,  IS  THE 
BASILICA  OF  ST.  PAUL  FUORI  LE  MURA, 
ON  THE  30  OF  JUNE.  The  Pope's  choir 
also  sings  at  the  obsequies  of  cardinals  in 
their  respective  parish  churches.  These  two 
choirs  are  not  exclusive;  one  can  be  a mem- 
ber of  both,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  to-day 
many  of  those  who  sing  in  the  Giulia  also 
join  In  with  the  Sistine  choir  on  the  few 
cccasions  when  the  Pope's  choir  sings  during 
the  year.  Members  of  the  Cappelia  Sistina, 
i owever,  ' must  abstain  from  service  in  other 
churches  during  the  week  preceding  any 
I erformance."  (30) 

The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  (3i) 
marks  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papal 
choir.  His  arrangement  of  the  two  choirs 
proved  very  beneficial  tor  the  promotion  of 
sacred  music;  the  best  singers  from  abroad 
came  to  Rome  where  they  had  an  opportunity 
*o  exhibit  their  skill  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  offered  to 
musicians  in  the  Holy  City.  The  Popes  also 
on  their  part  made  it  a point  to  engage  the 
virtuosos  of  Europe  for  the  service  of  their 
chapel.  Sometimes  they  even  petitioned 
secular  princes  to  send  their  ablest  men  to 
Rome;  thus  Leo  X asked  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  to  send  him  his  famous  bass  singer, 
Michele  Lucchese.  (32)  Membership  in  the 
Cappelia  Giulia  became  a stepping-stone  to 
membership  in  the  Cappelia  Sistina,  whose 
members  considered  themselves  as  direct 
successors  of  the  “schola  cantorum."  Privi- 
leges were  showered  upon  the  choir  at  the 
papal  court.  Eugene  IV  (1403)  calls  them  tne 


“familiares  et  continui  commensales"  (33)  of 
the  Pope.  Innocent  VIII  (34)  calls  the  magister 
“Venerabilis  fra  ter  noster  Christoforus,  Epi- 
scopus  Cortonensis,"  and  mentions  that  his 
successors  shall  bear  the  title  of  Bishop.  (35) 

■ Moreover,  the  “cantor!  pontifici"  had  certain 
privileges  with  regard  to  trials,  attainment 
of  benefices,  etc.  In  short,  to  be  a member  of 
the  Pope’s  choir  was  as  lucrative  as  it  was 
honorable. 

Mgr.  De  Waal  (36)  remarks  that,  although  the 
Cappelia  Sistina,  then  as  even  in  our  own  day, 
cang  behind  a trellis  to  prevent  the  singers 
from  making  undue  display  of  themselves, 
the  lattice-work  was  not  dense  enough  to 
ward  off  the  profane  and  wordly  spirit  which 
in  the  course  of  time  had  so  deeply  taken 
root  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  “Joannes  Petrus 
Aioysius  Praenestinus,  Musicae  Princeps,"  < 
(37  commonly  called  “Palestrina,"  was  the  man 
chosen  by  Julius  III  (1550-1555)  to  make  the 
necessary  reforms.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
the  young  Pierluigi  was  by  a “motu  proprio" 
of  Julius  III  admitted  to  the  papal  choir.  Pope 
Marcellus  |l  (1555)  (38)  in  his  short  reign  of 
only  twenty-two  days  had  already  proposed  to 
make  very  radical  reforms  in  regard  to 
Church  music.  When  Palestrina  heard  of  this 
he  at  once  begged  the  Pope  not  to  issue  any 
decree  until  he  had  heard- a mass  composed 
by  himself  according  to  the  true  ecclesiastical 
spirit.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1555,  Palestrina's 
masterpiece,  “Missa  in  honorem  Papae  Mar- 
■fcelli,"  (39)  was  sung  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Pope.  Paul  IV  appointed  him  official 
composer  of  the  Cappelia  Sistina,  and  in  the 
year  1571  he  was  made  director  of  the  Cap- 
pelia Giulia.  Living  in  a small  house  near 
Stefano  Rotondo  he  worked  indefatigably  for 
the  reform  of  Church  music  during  his  long 
and  fruitful  life  and  developed  the  polyphonic 
music  to  its  highest  perfection.  Pius  IV  (1564) 
appointed  the  Cardinals  Vitelozzo  and  Charles 


29.  Remnant  of  the  stational  processions. 

30.  Art.  13,  Regolainento.  31.  Haberl,  p.  48. 

32.  Adami,  p.  xviii.  See  Pastor,  IV,  p.  654. 

33.  “Et  si  erga  cunctos,”  1 Jan.,  1403.  Eugene  IV. 

34.  “Etsi  Remands,”  20  July,  1492. 

35.  Sixtus  V abrogated  the  privilege  and  ordered  that  each  year  one  of  the  singers  should 
be  elected  “magister/’ 

36.  Roma  Sacra,  p.  529.  37.  His  epitaph. 

38.  Adami:  “Osserva/.ioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  della  Cappelia  Pontiflcia.”  Roma, 
1711,  p.  xi. 

39.  This  Mass  was  composed  at  the  time  of  Julius  III  (1550-1555),  but  it  was  only  is 
1567  that  it  received  the  name,  “Missa  in  hqnorepa  Papae  Marcelli.” 
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Borromaeus  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
Tridentlne  decree  on  the  reform  of  Church 
music  in  the  Pope’s  choir.  (40)  In  the  year  1576 
Gregory  XIII  charged  Palestrina  with  the  new 
edition  of  the  Graduale  and  AnLiphonariuni, 
which,  however,  was  not  completed  by  him. 

With  the  death  of  the  great  and  unsurpass- 
ed Roman  master  in  1594  began  the  decadence 
of  true  Church  music.  A new  style  of  music, 
the  monodic,  in  opposition  to  the  polyphonic, 
was  introduced,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1614 
the  promoters  of  the  new  school  considered 
the  compositions  of  Palestrina  “very  beauti- 
ful antiquities  to  be  preserved  in  a museum” 
(bellissime  anticaglie),  and  Giambattista  Doni 
thought  them  mere  barbarie  musicale.(41)  The 
following  example  is  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Giovanni  Francesco 
Anerio,  (42)  one  of  the  ablest  composers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
erdained  priest  at  the  age  of  49,  and  cele- 
brated his  first  Mass  in  the  Gesu’  on  7 August, 
1616.  All  the  singers  of  Rome,  formed  Into 
eight  separate  choirs,  co-operated  in  the  fes- 
tivity.. Needless  to  say,  all  Rome  turned  out 
to  hear  what  had  been  unheard  till  then.  A 
similar  musical  exhibition  was  produced  in 
St.  Peter’s  at  the  time  of  Virgilio  Mazochi  (43) 
(1646).  For  the  rendition  of  one  of  his  com- 
positions he  placed  his  choirs  in  three  dif- 
ferent positions:  some  on  the  floor,  others 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  immense  cupola, 
and  again  others  on  the  uppermost  enclosyre 
in  the  lantern  of  the  dome.  The  ringing, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  of  these  choirs  thus 
placed  at  distances  of  150  and  300  feet  above 
one  another  must  have  produced  a strange 
effect  as  they  responded  to  one  another.  It  Ts 
taid  that  the  Romans  suffer  from  giantism  (44) 
or  megalomania,  that  is,  the  effort  to  express 


greatness  by  size.  “Agrippa  builds  a three- 
fold temple  and  Hadrian  rears  the  Pantheon 
upon  its  charred  ruins;  Constantine  builds 
his  Basilica;  Michaeiangelo  says:  *\  will  set 
the  Pantneon  upon  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine.’ He  does  it  and  the  result  is  St.  Peter’s.” 
What  else  was  this  exhibition  of  Mazochi  (45) 
but  giantism?  Ambros  adds  that  such  perform- 
ance could  take  place  only  in  St.  Peter’s  anu 
that  it  was  only  there  that  it  lost  the  “playful 
character  which  it  really  contained.” 


Boys  (putti)  and  especially  falsettos  had 
long  been  employed  in  the  papal  choir  to  sing 
the  soprano  parts.  The  boys’  voices,  however, 
are  hard,  and,  besides,  they  break  before  they 
are  perfectly  drilled.  This,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates a continual  change  of  members.  The 
falsetto  voices  are  after  all  somewhat  forced 
and  muffled.  On  the  other  hand  “taceat 
mulier  in  eccjesia”  obtained  also  in  Church 
riusic.  (46)  What  was  to  be  done?  The  ex- 
pedient lay  near,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  “musico”  was 
admitted  into  the  papal  choir.  Giovanni  de 
Sanctos,  who  died  in  1625,  was  the  last  falsetto 
soprano  employed  there.  (47)  These  singers, 
“generis  neutrius,”  appear  in  Italy  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Until  that  time  the  “nazionali  Spa- 
gnuoli”  served  as  soprano  with  falsetto  voice. 
At  the  courts  of  princes  the  “musicos”  were 
employed  before  that  time;  they  were  even 
transplanted  from  the  secular  courts  to  that 
of  the  Popes.  At  the  time  of  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  who  died  in  1594,  there  were  engaged 
at  the  Bavarian  court  besides  12  basses,  15 
tenors,  13  altos  and  16  boys,  also  5-6  mu- 
sicos. (48)  When  Farinellf,  a famous  “musico” 


40.  Weinmann:  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,  p.  102. 

41.  Conference  of  Giovanni  Tebaldini,  director  of  the  choir  at  Loretto.  Corriere  d’ltalia, 
March  13,  1907. 

42.  De  Waal:  Roma  Sacra,  p.  530  note  1,  where  this  incident  is  wrongly  related  of 
Felice  Anerio,  who  died  in  1614.  See  Weinmann:  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,  p.  109. 

43.  Ambros:  Geschichte  der  Musik,  Vol.  IV,  p.  115. 

44.  M.  Crawford:  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  p.  81. 

45.  "Era  l’epoca  quella  in  cui  la  nuova  magniloquente  scnola  romana,  imbevuta  dell’idea- 
le  grand ioso  e scenographico  ispiratole  dall’ambiente  michelangiolesco  e berniniano,  gia’ 
cominciava  a traviare,  dementicando  evidentemente  le  sue  origin!  e le  sue  vere  tradizioni.” 
— Giovanni  Tebaldini,  1.  c. 

46.  I Cor.  14:  34.  47.  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.  345. 

48.  "Am  Furstlichen  Durchleuchtigkeit  zu  Bayern  Hoff  zu  des  furtrefflichen  weitberuhm- 
ten  Musici  Orlando  di  Lasso  Zeiten  die  Music  daselbst  von  12  Bassiston,  15  Tenoristen,  13 
Altisten,  16  Kapellknaben,  5 Oder  6 Kapaunern  Oder  Eunuchis,  30  Instrumentalisten  und 
also  in  die  90  Personen  starck  bestellt  gewesenseyn  sol.”  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.^  347. 
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at  the  Spanish  court,  appeared  in  London,  a 
woman,  enchanted  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  is  said  to  have  cried  out:  “One  God, 
one  Farinelli ! ! !”  (49)  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  “musico”  took  the  part  of  the  prima 
donna  in  the  Italian  opera.  The  French  opera 
never  admitted  the  singers  “generis  neutrius,” 
but  even  French  writers  of  that  time  say  that 
the  Italians  had  great  advantages  over  the 
French,  because  in  the  first  place  a woman’s 
voice  retains  its  force  and  beauty  only  ten 
to  twelve  years,  whereas  a “musico”  will  last 
thirty  to  forty  years;  and  secondly,  the  latter 
can  take  the  part  of  a woman  of  that  of  a 
man  as  occasion  may  demand.  (50)  From  the 
secular  courts  and  from  the  opera  the  "mu* 
sico”  has  long  since  disappeared,  but,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  papal  choir  he  held  his  place 
until  our  own  day. 


Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  “Direttore  Perpetuo” 
of  the  Sistine  Choir,  the  talented  son  of 
Giuseppe  Perosi,  was  born  at  Tortona,  27 
December,  1872.  When  still  in  his  earliest 
childhood,  his  father,  who  was  also  an  able 
musician,  inspired  the  young  Lorenzo  with 
a profound  love  for  music,  little  thinking  that 
come  day  the  gifted  boy  would  achieve  a 
world-wide  fame.  In  the  year  1890  the  young 
Perosi  was  appointed  organist  at  the  famous 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Monte  Casslno. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory in  Milan..  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  received  Holy  Orders  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  In  1893  he  went  to  Ratisbon 
to  take  a course  in  plainchant  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  Dr.  Haberl.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  choir  at 
. Imola,  but  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  Venice  by  the  then  Cardinal  Sarto, 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  later  Pope  Pius  X,  to 
take  charge  of  the  choir  in  San  Marco.  Five 
years  he  spent  in  beautiful  Venice;  he  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  the  former  Pope,  and 
they  partook  of  the  same  frugal  meals.  In 
1899  the  maestro  came  to  Rome  to  direct  one 
of  his  famous  oratorios,  the  “Resurrection  of 
Christ.”  Mustafa’  himself,  at  the  time  still 
director  of  the  Pope’s  choir,  recommended 


' 49.  Ambros,  Vol.  I\\  p.  347. 


Don  Lorenzo  to  Leo  XIII,  as  his  successor  in 
the  Cappella  Sistina.  This  is  a fact  not  gener- 
ally known,  but  very  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  what  followed.  To  realize  fully 
the  task  of  the  Maestro  Perosi  it  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  from  1870  until  the  death 
of  Pius  IX  the  Cappella  Sistina  did  not  sing 
at  all.  In  short,  the  papal  choir  had  been 
woefully  neglected  until  the  jubilees  of  Leo 
XIII  began.  The  Cappella  was  without  sys- 
tem, without  a school  for  boys  and  without 
funds;  the  singers  were  without  practice.  Now 
it  was  Perosi’s  task  to  reduce  expenses  and 
at  the  same  time  to  regain  for  the  Pope’s 
choir  some  of  its  former  fame.  When  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  Palestrina  was 
chosen  by  Julius  III  to  reform  the  sacred 

music,  he  was  bitterly  persecuted.  Facts 

proved  that  the  race  of  Palestrina’s  enemies 
had  not  yet  died  out  and  when  Perosi  began 
to  introduce  radical  reforms,  the  adherents 
of  the  old  system  initiated  their  campaign  of 
persecution  and  calumny.  Nominally  Perosi 

was  director  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  but  the 
singers,  especially  the  “evirati,”  had  recalled 
Mustafa’,  himself  a “musico.”  These  strained 
conditions  lasted  three  years,  during  which 

time  Cardinal  Sarto  continually  encouraged 
the  maestro  to  persevere  in  his  plan  of  re- 
form. Perosi  triumphed,  and  his  victory  was 
completed  by  the  new  regolamento  published 
by  Pius  X,  20  June,  1905. 


As  composer  he  has  been  very  productive. 
His  very  first  composition  published  was  a 
“Tantum  ergo”  which  appeared  in  the  Caecilia 
cf  Singenberger  in  1891.  His  oratorios  with 
which  he  achieved  great  success  in  Rome, 
Warsaw,  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Lisbon  and 
Madrid,  appeared  successively  in  the  following 
order:  Passion  of  Christ,  Transfiguration,  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
Nativity,  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  Entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  Moses,  Last  Judgment. 
Moreover  he  published  a very  large  number 
of  “melodic  sacre,”  but  many  of  his  best 
productions,  among  them  a beautiful  “Tu  es 
Petrus,”  have  thus  far  been  used  only  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina. 

The  personality  of  an  artist,  though  a theme 
of  perennial  interest,  is  one  which  very  often 

50.  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  P.  348. 
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it  is  better  not  to  enter.  The  heavenly  ideals 
of  the  artist’s  creation  seem  too  often  to  have 
found  no  place  in  his  own  life.  Of  the  Mae- 
stro Perosi,  however,  it  is  but  the  simple 
truth  to  state  that,  if  in  his  triumph  musical 
critics  have  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  the 
musician,  all  who  know  him  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  man.  He  is  universally  esteem- 
ed for  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and 
Icved  for  his  gentleness,  his  simplicity,  his 
kindness.  High  praise  this  is, — and  knowing 
how  he  shrinks  from  praise  one  hesitates  to 
write  It.  It  is,  however,  the  mere  truth,  as 
all  who  know  him  can  bear  witness. 

JOS.  H..  SCHLARMANN,  D.  D. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CAPPELLA 
MUSICALE  PONTIFICIA* 


PIUS  Pp.  X. 
Motu  Proprio. 


ALL  human  institutions  destined  for  the 
attainment  of  a certain  end  are  generally 
governed  by  statutes  and  rules  which,  in  pre- 
scribing the  proper  means  to  obtain  the  end 
in  view,  must  be  suited  to  the  conditions  ana 
circumstances  in  which  these  same  statutes 
are  composed  and  written.  But  in  the  course 
of  years  conditions  change,  either  in  part  or 
totally,  and  then  these  same  institutions, 
although  retaining  the  purpose  of  their 
founder,  must  modify  the  statutes  in  all  those 
points  which  have  become  incompatible  with 
the  changed  circumstances. 

Such  necessities  generally  become  manifest 
either  from  the  frequent  infractions  of  the 
rules  (infractions  which  can  scarcely  be 
avoided  altogether)  or  from  the  fact  that 
usages  which  were  tolerable  in  days  gone  by 
have  become  insupportable.  (1)  To  modify  the 
statutes  in  these  cases  is  not  only  opportune 


but  even  necessary.  As  regards  the  singers 
of  Our  Chapel,  this  was  very  well  understood 
by  Our  venerated  predecessor,  Leo  XIIIj  who, 
notwithstanding  that  by  the  Constitution 
Romanus  Pontlfex  of  Paul  III,  17  November, 
1545,  by  the  Constitution  In  supreme  mill- 
tantis  Ecclesiae  of  Sixtus  V,  1 September, 
1586,  and  by  the  Cum  retinendi  of  Clement 
XIII  31  August,  1762,  and  by  other  papal  acts 
the  corporation  of  singers  of  the  Papal  Chapel 
1 . cl  been  constituted  a real  ecclesiastical 
chapter,  nevertheless,  acting  upon  the  urgent 
:oquest  of  the  Director  (2)  of  the  Chapel, 
readily  assented,  and  by  an  ordinance,  appro- 
ved in  March,  1891,  granted  to  those  not 
constituted  in  major  orders  despensation  from 
celibacy.  With  this  ceased  by  the  very  fact 
the  membership  of  the  dispensed  in  a ca- 
nonical college;  one  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  obtainment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  being  wanting.  (3) 

Furthermore  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  same  Pontiff  Leo  XIII,  of  blessed  memory, 
by  a decree  of  3 February,  1902,  ordered  that 
i-enceforth  the  parts  for  the  high  voices,  (4) 
exception  being  made  for  the  singers  still  in 
office,  should,  as  is  natural  be  sung  by  boys. 

Since,  however,  We  do  not  wish  that  a 
transient  and  uncertain  state  and  a system  no 
longer  conformable  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  day  should  last  any  longer,  and  since 
We  have  very  much  at  heart  the  dignity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  chant  at  divine  service,  We 
have  wished  to  give  Our  Cappella  Musicale 
d new  Regolamento,  better  adapted  to  present 
needs  and  by  which  all  preceding  constitu- 
tions and  all  preceding  privileges  shall  be 
abrogated  and  suppressed. 

This  Regolamento  which  We  publish  as 
Motu  proprio  from  certain  knowledge,  with 
the  fulness  of  Our  Apostolic  authority,  by 
means  of  this  Our  present  Chirograph,  We 
ordain  henceforth  to  be  observed  by  the 
members  of  the  Cappella  Musicale  Pontificia. 


* It  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  the  original  proof-sheets  of  this  document  (with 
corrections  by  the  director  himself),  were  presented  to  the  Editor  by  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
in  June,  1906. 

1.  Allusion  is  clearly  made  to  the  system  of  “evirati.” 

2.  Mustafa,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Perosi. 

3.  A minor  cleric,  who  contracts  a valid  marriage*.  loses  by  the  very  fact  his  benefice; 
not  so  major  clerics,  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  benefices  per  sententiam  judiefs.  C S 

X,  (III.  3);  Alex.  Ill  (1159-1181).  ' " * 

4.  By  this  decree  the  “musicoes”  are  henceforth,  and — as  ic  to  be  hoped — forever 

excluded  from  the  Papal  choir. 
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REGOLAMENTO  (5)  DELLA  CAPPELLA 
MUSICALE  PONTIFICIA 

I.  Composition  of  the  Chapel. 

Art.  1.  The  Cappella  Sistina  shall  consist: 

(a)  of  a Maestro  Direttore,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  4800  francs:  (0) 

(b)  of  a Vice-Maestro,  with  an  annual  salary 
cf  2400  francs;  (7) 

(c)  of  2 first  tenors  and  2 -first  basses, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  1800  francs  each; 

(d)  of  3 second  tenors  and  3 second  basses 
witn  an  annual  salary  of  1200  francs  each; 

(e)  of  3 extra  tenors  and  3 extra  basses, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  100  francs  each; 

(f)  of  30  boys; 

(g)  of  a secretary  and  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives, with  an  annual  salary  of  400  francs. 

N.  B.  Since  the  choir  should  always  be 
composed  of  good  material,  the  appointments 
of  adult  singers  shall  be  made,  in  writing, 
for  a term  of  five  years.  A special  board  shall 
decide  upon  the  re-appointment  for  the  suc- 
cessive terms. 


II.  Concursus  and  Examination  of  Singers. 

Art.  2.  The  positions  in  the  Cappella  Sisti- 
na shall  be  conferred  after  a concursus  and 
examination.  The  board  for  the  examinations 
and  payments  shall  consist  of  the  Maestro 
Direttore,  the  Vice-Maestrq  and  of  three 
ether  members  to  be  chosen  each  time  by 
the  Majordomo  (8)  or  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Apostolic  Palace,  if  the  order  be  re- 
ferred to  him. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  equal  merits,  the  priests 
(9)  and  the  former  pupils  of  the  “schola 
pueroru'm”  shall  have  the  preference. 

Art.  4.  Every  candidate  for  the  position 
cf  singer,  besides  giving  a trial  selection  to 


prove  the  range  and  quality  of  his  voice,  shall 
be  examined  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  selections  sung  in  the  different  keys 
and  musical  dictation; 

(b)  a selection  of  polyphonic  music  to  be 
rendered  at  sight; 

(c)  theory  and  practice  of  the  Gregorian 
chant. 

Art.  5.  Each  aspirant  shall  present  a cer- 
tificate of  baptism  and  a testimonial  of  good 
conduct  from  the  pastor  and  the  maypr.  (10) 


Hi.  The  Maestro  Direttore. 

Art.  6.  The  Direttore  shall  watch  over  the 
moral  and  artistic  progress  of  the  Chapel,  and 
in  case  of  repeated  failings  he  shall  report 
to  the  Majordomo  or  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Palaces  for  the  proper  provisions. 

Art.  7.  Besides  the  Gregorian  melodies  the 
Maestro  Direttore  shall  also  select  the  best 
compositions  of  classical  polyphonic  nruistc; 
but  he  may  also  make  use  of  the  modem 
sacred  music  written  for  the  voice  alone.  (11) 


IV.  The  Vice-Maestro  and  the  Magister 
Puerorum. 

Art.  8.  The  Vice-Maestro  shall  have  charge 
ct  the  school  for  boys,  (12)  whom  he  shall 
manage  and  instruct  as  prescribed  by  a 
special  regolamento. 

Art.  9.  He  shall  direct  the  Chapel  in  the 
absence  of  the  Maestro  at  the  rehearsals  as 
well  as  during  the  performances,  and  he  shall 
impart  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
singers. 

Art.  10.  The  Vice-Maestro  shall  be  present 
at  all  rehearsals  and  performances  directed 
by  the  Maestro. 

Art.  11.  It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  VJce- 


5.  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

G.  Since  the  income  tax  amounts  to  about  14-1G  p.c.,  nearly  700  francs  of  this  amount 
must  be  paid  to  the  Italian  Government,  leaving  him  about  $100  francs. 

7.  At  present  Mgr.  Rella  is  Vice-Maestro.  He  also  teaches  plainehant  in  the  American 
College. 

8.  The  Majordomo  is  the  immediate  superior  of  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

9.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  tendency  still  is  to  have  clerical  singers  in  the 
Pope’s  choir,  provided  they  can  be  had. 

10.  Each  singer  must  present  a testimonial  of  good  conduct,  signed  by  the  pastor  and 
by  the  mayor  of  his  town  or 'city. 

11.  Because,  as  mentioned  before,  .no  musical  instruments  are  used  in  the  Cappella 
Sistina. 

12.  The  Maestro  instructs  the  upper  course — that  is,  those  boys  who  already  form  a 
part  of  the  Cappella  Sistina;  the  Vice-Maestrohas  charge  of  the  lower  or  preparatory  course. 
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Maestro,  without  special  pay,  to  transcribe  in 
modern  notes  those  old  scores  of  the  archives 
of  the  Chapel,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  may  be  needed  for  perform- 
ances or  rehearsals. 


V.  The  Singers. 

A.  Tenors  and  Basses. 

w 

Art.  12.  The  singers  shall  bear  the  title 
“cantori  pontifici.”  (13) 

Art.  13.  The  singers  shall  be  obliged  to  be 
present  at  all  exercises,  rehearsals,  and  per- 
formances announced  by  order  of  the  Maestro 
and  to  abstain  from  service  in  other  churches 
Curing  the  week  preceding  any  performance. 

Art.  14.  In  case  of  absence  caused  by  sick- 
ness they  shall  present  statement  signed  by 
a physician. 

Art.  15.  During  the  services  the  “cantori 
pontifici’’  shall  wear  a violet  cassock  and 
cincture,  a collar,  and  a pleaied  surplice;  this 
costume  they  shall  procure  at  their  own 
expense. 

Art  16.  The  singers  may  and  are  even  ad- 
vised to,  engage  in  some  other  profession 
outside  that  of  music. 


B.  Boys. 

Art.  17.,  There  is  a special  regolamento 
for  the  boys. 


VI.  Discipline  during  the  sacred  functions. 

Art.  18.  The  singers,  having  received  their 
parts  from  the  secretary,  shall  be  present  in 
the  gallery  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  set  for  the  sacred  function. 

Art.  19.  They  shall  observe  absolute 
silence  during  the  functions. 


VII.  The  Secretary. 

Art.  20.  The  secretary  shall  have  charge  of 
the  ordinary  archives  of  the  Chapel. 

Art.  21.  He  shall  distribute  and  collect  the 
parts  during  the  functions  and  rehearsals. 

Art.  22.  He  shall  announce  the  time  for 
rehearsals  and  functions. 

Art.  23.  He  shall  be  present  at  all  re- 
hearsals and  performances,  and  shall  always 
l e at  the  disposal  of  the  Direttore. 

Art.  24.  The  secretary  shall  carefully  write 
the  records  (14)  of  the  Chapel  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  Superiors  for  approbation  at  the 
tnd  of  the  year. 


VIII.  Pensions. 

Art.  25.  Singers,  after  having  served  six 
terms  (30  years)  shall  on  withdrawing,  be 
tntitled  to  a pension  amounting  to  four-fifths 
of  their  regular  salary. 


IX.  Honorary  Members. 

Art.  26.  Lovers  of  sacred  music  who  have 
tor  three  years  served  in  the  Chapel,  shall, 
after  an  examination,  receive  the  title  of 
"cantore  onorario.” 


X.  Punishments. 

Art.  27.  The  punishments  in  case  of  trans- 
gression of  the  present  regolamento  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  Majordomo  or  to  the  Prerect 
of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces. 

XI.  List  of  the  Functions  in  which  the 
Cappella  Musicale  Pontifici®  Participates. 

Art.  28.  The  Cappella  Musicale  Pontifieia 
shall  take  part  in  the  functions  of  the  follow- 
ing occasions:  (15) 


13.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV  (14  Vl-1484)  they  were  commonly  called  “cantores 
palatini.” 

14.  Dr.  Haberl  quotes  an  interesting  speci'mcn  from  the  records  of  the  year  154G:  “1546, 
die  Martis,  19  Martii.  Blasio  (one  of  the  singers)  data  est  liceutia  sirupandi  per  dies  15.” 
“3  Aprilis  Blasius  per  totum  absens  15  bajochi  (the  sum  deducted  from  his  salary)  completi 
sunt  enim  dies  purgationis  illius.”  (!!) 

* 15.  This  is  planned  for  the  future.  At  present  the  Cappella  Sistina  does  not  sing  on  all 
these  occasions. 
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(1)  Immaculate  Conception. 

(2) Christmas. 

(3)  New  Year. 

(4)  Epiphany. 

(5)  Candlemas. 

(6)  St.  Joseph’s. 

(7)  Annunciation. 

(8)  Holy  Week. 

(9)  Easter  Sunday. 

< 10)  Ascension. 

(11)  Pentecost. 

(12)  Corpus  Christi. 

(13)  St.  Peter’s. 

(14)  On  all  Sundays  (1G)  of  the  year,  except 
the  Sundays  from  1 July  till  31  October,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Sundays  after 
Easter. 

(15)  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope’s  death. 

(16)  On  the  anniversay  of  the  Pope’s  coro- 
nation. 

(17)  Public  consistories. 

(18)  Obsequies  of  Sovereigns  and  Cardinals. 

(19)  At  the  customary  ceremonies,  before* 
curing,  and  after  the  Conclave. 

(20)  At  any  other  function,  also  extraordi- 
nary ordered  by  His  Holiness. 


XII.  The  Present  Members  of  the  Chapel 

Art.  29.  From  the  day  on  which  this  Motu 
Proprlo  will  be  made  known  to  the  present 
members  of  the  Chapel,  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  new  regolamento  (receiving  the  same 
salary  (17)  as  before)  until  the  thirtieth  year 
cf  their  service,  after  which  time  they  shall 
leceive  the  full  pension. 


XIII.  Extraordinary  Receipts  and  Aid  Fund. 

Art.  30.  Extraordinary  receipts  shall  hence- 
forth be  divided  in  the  following  manner:  of 


the  amount  received  by  the  Cappella,  the 
school  of  the  boys  shall  receive  8 parts,  (18) 
the  Maestro  3,  the  Vice  Maestro  2,  each  of  the 
first  tenors  and  first  basses  present  2,  the 
secretary  2,  and  every  other  “cantore  ponti- 
ficio”  present  1 part. 

Art.  31.  The  Majordomo,  or  the  Prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Palace,  shall  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  charitable  fund  already  existing 
and  shall  manage  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
venues as  heretofore. 

Given  in  Our  Apostolic  Palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1905,  in 
tne  second  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 


3chool  (19)  of  the  boy-singers  of  the  Cappella 
Musicale  Pontificla. 

Supplement  to  the  Regolamento,  Art.  17, 

20  June,  1905. 

I.  The  School  and  the  Boys. 

1.  The  school  of  the  boy-singers  shall  be 
in  the  Scuola  Pia  Pontiflcia  until  a special 
boarding  school  can  be  erected. 

2.  The  number  of  the  boy-singers  shall  not 
be  less  than  *30. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  two 
courses:  the  upper  and  the  lower. 

4.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  course  shall  re- 
ceive a monthly  payment  which  will  be  de- 
posited in  a Saving  Bank.  (20) 

5.  Except  in  case  of  departure  from  Rome 


16.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  choir  a chance  to  perform  in  public  and  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  choir.  Of  courses  the  Pope  will  not  present  on  these  Sundays. 

17.  Those  who  were  members  of  the  Cappella  Sistina  when  the  new  Regolamento  was 

published  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  salary  as  before,  and  after  thirty  years  of 

service  they  will  receive  a pension  equal  to  their  full  salary.  Those,  however,  who  joined 
after  the  publication  of  the  new  Regolamento  will  receive  the  salary  determined  therein 
(which  is  smaller),  and  after  thirty  years  of  service  they  will  receive  a pension  equal  to 
four-fifths  of  the  regular  salary. 

18.  Supposing  the  Cappella  Sistina  would  receive  175  francs;  then  this  sum  would  be 
divided  into  35  parts.  (See  Par.  I,  art  1 of  this  Regolamento  for  the  number  of  members). 
The  school  of  the  boys  would  receive  40  francs,  the  Maestro  15  francs,  the  Vice-Maestro 
IQ  etc. 

19.  The  Scuola  Pia  Pontiflcia,  situated  in  the  Piazza  Pia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Borgo, 

was  founded  by  Pius  IX.  The  school,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Fratelli  di  Nostra  Signora 
della  Misericordia,  is  frequented  by  the  boys  of  the  Borgo  families  and  of  those  employed 
in  the  Vatican.  At  present  the  boy-singers  are  taken  from  the  pupils  of  this  school.  The  daily 

rehearsals  also  take  place  in  this  school.  The  general  rehearsals  take  place  in  the  new  Sala 

or  ball  which  has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  Scuola  Pia  and  which  is  to  serve  for 

the  reunions  of  the  grown  pupils  of  the  Scuola  Pia  as  well  as  for  the  concerts  of  the 
Maestro  Perosi. 

20.  They  receive  from  5-10  francs  a month,  according  to  ability. 
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and  in  case  of  his  death,  no  sum  whatever 
5 hall  be  drawn  on  the  bank-book  until  the 
possessor  become  fifteen  years  ot  age. 

6.  The  boy-singers  of  the  Cappella  Pontl- 
ficia  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sing  except  under 
the  direction  of  the  Maestro  or  Vice-Maestro 
of  the  same  Chapel. 

II.  The  Maestri. 

1.  The  Maestro, Direttore  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  boys  receive  daily  instruction.  (21) 

2.  The  Maestro  shall  recite  the  usual  pray- 
ers before  and  after  rehearsals. 

3.  The  lesson  shall  never  be  shorter  than 
cne  hour. 

III.  The  Guides.  (22) 

1.  The  choir  of  the  sopranos  and  that  of  the 
eontraltos  shall  each  have  two  guides. 

2.  The  salary  shall  be  determined  each  time 
according  to  the  funds  of  the  school,  and  the 
appointment  shall  not  last  more  than  five 
years. 

3.  The  appointment  of  the  guides  shall  be 
made  without  a concursus,  but  they  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Maestro  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 

IV.  The  Censors.  (23) 

1.  The  upper  course  shall  have  two  censors; 
the  lower  course,  one.  They  shall  be  chosen 
Irom  among  the  best  boys  by  the  Maestro 
and  the  Vice-Maestro. 

2.  The  censors  shall  have  the  duty  to  keep 
record  of  absences  and  fines  (24)  of  each 
single  pupil  in  perfect  order. 

3.  They  shall  distribute  and  collect  the 
parts  and  keep  the  music  in  order. 

4.  In  case  of  illness  of  any  one  of  the  pupils, 
the  censors  shall  visit  the  sick  member  and 
report  about  his  condition. 

5.  The  two  censors  of  the  upper  course 


shall  receive  a monthly  remuneration;  how- 
ever, they  shall  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fines. 

6.  They  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  fines 
in  good  condition  and  present  them  to  the 
Maestro  for  his  approval  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

V.  The  Prefect*. 

1.  A prefect  chosen  by  mutual  agreement 
I etween  the  Maestro  Direttore  and  the  Su- 
perior of  the  religious  in  charge  of  the  Scuola 
Pia,  shall  be  present  at  each  of  the  two 
courses. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prefects  to 
accompany  the  boys  to  their  respective  fanri- 
Pes  after  rehearsals. 

VI..  The  General  Prefect. 

1.  The  General  Prefect  shall  have  charge  of 
the  administration;  he  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  together 
with  the  Maestro  Direttore,  he  shall  dis- 
iribute  the  premiums  for  the  bank-books  of 
the  pupils. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  shall  present 
the  books  for  approval  to  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces. 

3.  Every  item  of  expense  shall  be  accounted 
tor. 

4.  Apart  from  the  current  expenses,  no 
expenditure  shall  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Maestro  Direttore. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Prefect  to  keep  the  outfit  of  the  scuola — 
cassocks,  surplices,  lights*  etc. — in  good  con- 
dition. 


21.  The  rehearsal  takes  place  at  5 p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  boys 
are  very  much  attached  to  their  Maestro  and  he  is  justly  proud  of  them.  Some  time  ago 
illness  prevented  the  Maestro  from  appearing  at  one  of  his  rehearsals.  When  the  boys 
became  aware  of  this  they  all  proceeded  to  the  Palazzo  Taverna,  his  home,  to  express  tneiP 
sympathy.  The  porter,  however,  refused  the  crowd  admittance,  but  they  immediately  ap- 
pointed a committee,  which  was  sent  up  to  fulfil  their  mission.  At  times  he  may  be  found 
playing  with  the  boys  at  the  sc.iool  before  rehearsal. 

22.  These  guides  serve  to  give  the  boys  greater  surety  and  firmness.  According  to  the 
new  regolamento  they  are  to  be  falsettos  and  not  “musicos." 

23.  The  censors  receive  20  francs  per  month. 

24.  A few  examples  of  fines:  Absence  without  excuse,  50  centesimi  which  is  equal  to  10 
cents  of  our  money;  disorderly  conduct  during  rehearsal,  10  centesimi,  whicn  is  equal  to 
2 cents  of  our  money.  These  fines  are  distributed  among  those  v/ho  are  not  fined. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
“CAPPELLA.  MUSfCALE  PONTIFIC1A” 

Maestro  Direttore  perpetuo 

Monsig.  PEROSI  LORENZO. 

Vice-Maestro  perpetuo 
Monsg.  RELLA  ANTONIO. 

Cantori 

Mg.  ANGELI  LEONARDO 
Sig.  BOEZI  CESARE 
Sig.  BUCCHI  GIOACCHINO 
Monsig.  CESAR1NI  FRANCESCO  emerito 
Fig.  COM ANDINI  ANTONIO 
Rev.  FIOCCHI  D.  GIUSEPPE 
Rev.  GIOMIN1  D.  LUIGI,  emerito 
Sig.  MORESCHI  ALESSANDRO,  emerito 
Rev.  PANCI  D.  LUIGI,  emerito 
iig.  PASTURA  GIOVANNI 
Rev.  PECORINI  D.  VINCENZO,  emerito 
Sig.  PtTtARELLI  PIO 
fig.  SALINO  ANGELO 

Cig.  SEBASTIANELLl  VINCENZO,  emerito 
(deceased). 

(From  the  Pontifical  Annual  for  1919,  page 

•is:i). 

NOTE 

It  is  generally  known  that  there  are  quite 
a large  number  of  singers  who  take  part  in 
i. c ally  every  function  at  St.  Peter’s  and  in 
U’o  Sistine  Chapel,  who  while  not  on  tne 
official  list,  are  considered  as  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  Sistine  Choir.  The  above  list 
contains  the  names  of  those  who  receive  a 
pension  or  annuity  from  the  Vatican.  Many 
ci  these  singers  have  retired  from  active 
: ervice.  (Ed.) 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LOST  MANUSCRIPT 
OF  PALESTRINA’S 
LAMENTATIONS  AND  ANTIPHONS 


According  to  the  “Giornale  d’ltalia”  the 

Roman  composer  Mgr.  Raffaele  Casimiri,  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  hafc  found  the  original  manuscript 
cf  Palestrina’s  “Lamentazione  and  Antifonie” 
which  was  believed  to  have  teen  lost.  This 
v v. s the  only  notation  that  was  left  of  tne 
many  works  of  the  great  master  of  ecclesi- 
astical music.  For  several  years  Monsignor 
Casimiri  has  been  planning  a new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Archives  of  music  in  the  Church 
.1  St.  John  Lateran.  It  was  while  delving  into 
the  mass  of  papers  and  MSS.,  that  he  sud- 
denly came  across  a codex  of  94  pages,  num- 
bered 59  and  which  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  to  be  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
Lamentations  and  Antiphons  of  Palestrina. 

The*  comparison,  of.,  thq  texX  writing  under 


the  notes  with  letters  of  the  master  has 
brought  complete  certainty  on  this  point,  It 
has  also  been  discovered  that  the  volume 
contains  works  of  various  creative  periods 
cf  Palestrina;  frequently  there  are  alterations 
cf  the  melodies  from  his  hand.  An  instance 
io  found  in  the  hymn  “Tibi  Christ©  Splendor 
Patris”  which  occurs  in  a variation  hitherto 
unknown.  At  times,  Palestrina  has  merely 
changed  a few'  notes  by  wiping  the  still  fresh 
ink  with  his  fingers  and  inserting  the  new 
notes.  In  the  famous  “Lamentation  of  Jere- 
miah” an  important  change  was  noted  from 
the  versions  that  have  been  accepted  up  to 
this  time.  The  rendition  of  this  magnificent 
composition  according  to  the  original  manu- 
script created  a profound  impression  when 
given  in  Rome  recently. 

Mgr.  Casimiri  is  now  touring  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  the  seventy  singers 
from  the  various  Roman  Basilicas  and  is 
accomplishing  a great  work  in  bringing  before 
the  American  people  the  examples  of  Pale- 
stinian art  and  the  works  of  the  polypnonic 
masters. 


A TYPICAL  REPERTOIRE!! 


The  following  is  a characteristic  program 

of  many  of  our  Churches.  It  was  given  to  me 
by  a lady  Organist,  who  is  much  opposed  to 
this  music  herself,  but  v/ho  cannot  afford  to 
loose  her  position.  The  Rev.  Pastor  ♦ “likes” 
the  Music  and  will  not  have  any  better  kind. 
Suum  cuique.  (This  happens  in  St.  Louis). 

Masses: 

Farmer’s,  Marzo’s  Giorza,  Gounod,  Millard, 
Rosewig. 

Benediction  selections:  — 

Morrison.  O salutaris  — Gilsinn,  Venite  — 
Eollman,  O quam  dilecta  — Lambillotte,  Tan- 
tum  ergo  — Millard,  Ave  Verum  and  Ave 
Marla. 

Rosewig,  Pizzi,  Gounod. 

Motets  — Haec  Dies,  Lambillotte  — Batt- 
man’s  selections. 

Hymnals: 

Sacred  Heart  Hymns,  R.  S.  W.  — Lasalle 
Hymnal  Concentus  Sacri,  Rosewig  — Cath- 
olic Youth  Hyrnnal,  St  Basil’s  Hymnal. 


* “We  are  in  America  and  have  different 
ideat;  than  the  Pope  who  was  an  Italian,”  was 
his  wise  edict. 

A.  B.  C. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Panttfiral  Unatitut?  of  S>atrpb  JHuatr 

in  Sam* 

REPORT  OF  THE  REV.  ANGELO  DE  SA  NTI,  S.  J.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


1.  In  1887,  by  order  of  Leo  XIII,  the  writer 
was  called  to  Romo  to  write  a series  of 
articles  in  the  “Civilta*  Cattolica”  on  the  re- 
storation of  Sacred  Music,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  tne  Church.  In  1889,  assured 
of  the  Pope’s  approval,  I proposed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Holy  Father  the  establishment 
in  Rome  of  an  international  School  of  sacred 
Music,  feeling  sure,  that  if  the  diffusion  of 
the  ideas  was  the  main  thing,  it  was  however 
necessary  to  form  the  teacners  who  could 
spread  then  and  show  their  practical  value. 

Leo  XIII  agreed  very  kindly  to  the  proposal, 
and  would  have  been  willing  to  found  the 
School  had  there  not  been  many  difficulties 
to  thwart  this  wish.  They  came  mostly  from 
the  opposition  then  existing  in  Rome  to  any 
attempt  at  reform  in  tnis  matter.  The  recom- 
mendation of  Leo  XIII  then  was:  “Try  before 
everything  to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  ideas 
and  to  win  over  to  the  good  cause  the  maestri 
and  the  more  influential  persons,  and  then 
we  shall  start  the  School;  otherwise  opposi- 
tion will  ruin  all.” 

He  recommended  to  present  again  the  pro- 
posal, when  in  my  judgment  the  time  was 
opportune.  Little  by  little  the  light  appeared; 
the  movement  spread  gradually  in  Rome  and 
in  Italy.  When  Pius  X ascended  the  Pontifical 
.throne,  the  back  ground  was  prepared,  and 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  November  22nd.  1903  on 
sacred  music  consecrated  for  ever  the  prin- 
ciples which  for  many  years  had  been  spread- 
ing, and  imposed  with  energy  the  practical 
restoration  of  gregorian  chant  and  of  sacred 
music  in  »he  whole  world. 


2.  In  October  1909  I was  appointed  general 
President  of  the  Italian  Association  of  Santa 
Cecilia  for  the  reform  of  sacred  music.  It  then 
seemed  to  me,v  that  no  longer  as  a private 
individual,  but  in  virtue  of  my  office  I could, 
or  rather  I ought  to  propose  again  what  for 
twenty  years  had  been  fixed  in  my  mind:  the 
establishment  in  Rome  of  a Superior  School 
of  sacred  music,  especially  destined  for  our 
own  and  the  foreign  clergy,  not  however 
excluding  seculars,  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  solid  instruction,  first  of  all 
in  Gregorian  Chant,  as  the  main  and  funda- 
mental subject,  and  then  in  sacred  composi- 
tion and  in  organ,,  and  thus  to  become  able 
and  intelligent  masters  of  Church  Music. 

I was  further  inspired  in  my  undertaking 
by  the  already  existing  Schools  in  foreign 


countries;  at  Ratisbon  in  Bavaria,  at  Malines 
in  Belgium,  at  Paris  (St.  Gervais  School); 
by  the  wishes  of  our  Congresses  of  sacred 
music,  which  for  many  years  insisted  on  the 
foundation  in  Italy  of  such  a School,  and 
lastly  by  the  very  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X, 
which  said:  “Let  every  one  sustain  and  pro- 
mote in  every  way  possible  the  Superior 
Schools  of  Sacred  Music,  where  they  already 
exist,  and  concur  in  their  establishment, 
where  they  are  still  wanting.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  Church  herself  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  her  masters,  organists 
and  singers,  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  sacred  music.”  I could  therefore  be  sure 
of  the  approval  of  the  Holy  Father  who  was 
quite  determined  to  have  his  famous  Motu 
Proprio  observed  in  all  its  parts. 

Pius  X welcomed  the  proposal  with  great 
satisfaction,  but  he  was  confronted  with  the 
grave  difficulty  of  not  having  the  financial 
means  necessary  for  the  foundation,  being 
obliged  at  the  time  to  supply  the  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  work  of 
regional  seminaries  in  Italy,  and  meaning  to 
erect  in  Rome  a new  Roman  Seminary,  as 
in  fact  he  did  shortly  afterwards.  I then 
begged  the  Holy  Father  to  permit  the  School 
to  be  opened,  trusting  in  Providence;  I pro- 
posed that  its  foundation  should  not  be  in 
any  way  a charge  on  the  Holy  See,  but  a free 
g*ft  of  pious  Catholics,  to  whom  I would  ad- 
dress myself,  requesting  contributions  to  con- 
stitute the  fund  to  sustain  the  Institute. 
Pius  X heartily  approved  the  proposal  and 
gave  the  wished  for  consent. 


3.  The  work  was  initiated  on  January  4th. 
1911,  in  two  little  rooms  of  the  College  of  the 
Figli  deirimmacolata,  in  via  del  Mascherone, 
near  the  Famese  Palace.  But  though  its 
cradle  was  poor  and  narrow,  the  time  was 
opportune  and  conditions  were  practical.  The 
teaching  body  was  ready  and  composed  of 
good  masters,  the  courses  of  study  had  been 
carefully  and  competently  arranged;  neither 
were  the  pupils  wanting,  who  on  opening  day 
were  18  and  whose  number  increased  to  30. 
There  were  representatives  of  several  nations, 
but  the  Italians  predominated,  and  nearly  all 
v/ere  priests  sent  by  their  bishops. 

The  success  at  the  first  year  was  such  as  to 
greatly  satisfy  the  Holy  Father,  who,  on 
November  4th.  1911,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  school  year,  issued  the  brief  Ex- 
plaVerunt,  in  praise  and  full  approval  of  the 
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Institute.  In  this  Brief  he  publicly  declared 
his  intention  to  give  full  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment to  the  Institution,  if  the  people 
would  come  to  his  assistance,  providing  him 
with  the  necessary  means.  “We  trust  that  the 
help  of  good  Catholics  will  never  fail  us,  thus 
enabling  us  in  our  straitened  circumstances, 
tc  firmly  establish  and  strengthen,  as  we 
wish,  the  above  praised  School  of  Sacred 
Music  in  Rome.'* 

Meantime  the  School  went  on  progressing 
and  bearing  every  year  the  most  consoling 
fruits.  Pius  X was  so  satisfied  with  it,  that 
cn  July  10th  1914  by  rescript  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  he  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of 
Pontifical  School,  and  granted  it  power  to 
deliver  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  public 
r.nd  authoritative  diplomas  of  Master  and 
Doctor  in  the  several  subjects  taught,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that,  ‘after  the  successful 
proofs,  given  in  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence,  quasi  lux  splendens  procedat  et 
ere  scat  usque  ad  perfectam  diem”;  that  is  to 
say,  that  as  a splendid  light  it  may  proceed 
and  grow  to  a perfect  noon. 

The  contributions  of  pious  Catholics  who 
give  to  the  School  its  first  financial  support, 
did  not  fail.  Pius  X accepted  the  aid  with 
i-  grateful  heart,  and  in  October  1912,  wrote 
in  his  own  hand  the  precious  words  which 
grant  to  benefactors  the  Apostolic  Blessing. 
“To  our  beloved  sons,  the  Benefactors  of  the 
Superior  School  of  Sacred  Music  in  Rome, 
with  the  wish  that  Our  Lord  may  largely  re- 
ward them  with  the  graces  reserved  to  those 
who  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  sacred 
ceremonies  and  to  the  praise  of  His  Holy 
Name,  we  impart  with  our  whole  heart  the 
Apostolic  blessing.” 


4.  A similar,  I may  say  an  even  greater 
benevolence  towards  the  School  has  been 
j.nown  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedictus  XV. 
in  the  first  audience  he  granted  to  the  Su- 
periors of  the  Institute  on  September  23  1914, 
bo  declared  that  he  considered  the  School 
r.s  a precious  inheritance  left  to  him  by  his 
holy  Antecessor,  and  that  he  would  sustain 
and  promote  it  in  the  best  possible  way, 
trusting  in  Providence,  who,  without  doubt, 
would  supply  the  means  necessary  to  the 
end. 

On  the  evening  of  November  22nd.  1914,  a 
tearful  gas  explosion  ruiped  completely  the 
portion  of  the  College  assigned  to  the  School, 
with  great  loss  of  furnishings  and  of  musical 
instruments.  A practice  organ  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Benedict  XV  with  sovereign  gener- 
osity not  only  repaired  the  damages  suffered, 
commanding  a new  organ  to  be  installed  at 
his  own  .expense  but  assigned  to  the  Insti- 
tute a new  magnificent  apartment)  extending 
p round  the  large  historical  hall ; of  Gregory 
. jn*  the  ancient -palace  of  the  Apdilinare, 


saying  that  the  School  ought  to  live  no 
longer  in  the  narrowness  of  a catacomb,  and 
that  in  order  to  work  well,  space,  air  and 
light  were  necessary.  Thanks  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  other  good 
benefactors,  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  the 
new  suite  of  rooms  with  the  convenience  and 
decorum  proper  to  a Pontifical  Instiute  though 
many  things  are  still  wanting. 

In  the  solemn  audience  of  May  7th.  1915, 
granted  to  the  entire  Institute,  the  Holy 
Father  “encouraged  all  to  do  anything  in  their 
power  in  order  that  the  School  might  con- 
stantly continue  in  the  road  undertaken,  might 
develop  and  improve  ever  more,  and  be  always 
worthy  of  the  noble  traditions  of  Roman 
Pontifical  Institutes.”  And  he  added:  “Until 
now  our  encouragement  has  been  limited  In 
giving  ampler  promises  and  a more  worthy 
setting  for  the  School;  but  we  hope,  under 
more  propitious  circumstances,  to  be  able  to 
give  it  a greater  impulse  and  a broader  de- 
velopment. 

In  a letter  of  September  9th.  1915  H.  E. 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary  cf  State,  praising 
greatly  the  School,  wrote  to  me  on  behalf  of 
His  Holiness:  “As  much  as  the  increasing 
distress  of  the  Holy  See  will  allow  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  will  be  glad  to  concur  also 
for  next  year  in  the  development  and  pro- 
gressive splendour  of  this  fine  School,  so  that 
it  may  fully  attain  the  noble  end  at  which 
its  regretted  Founder  aimed.” 

Meanwhile,  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  Pius  X in  his  Brief  of  approval, 
the  Auxiliary  Committee  to  the  Pontifical 
School  of  Sacred  Music  had  been  constituted 
in  New  York,  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  authoress  and 
musician,  Mrs.  Cabot  Ward,  with  the  double 
object  of  collecting  contributions  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  School,  and  of  spreading  in 
the  Unted  States  of  America  an  efficacious 
propaganda  for  the  restoration  of  Sacred 
Music.  Now,  on  January  31st.  1916,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  one  of  these 
offerings,  the  Holy  Father  through.  H.  E. 
The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  expressed 
to  Mrs.  Ward  His  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  institution  of  the  Committee;  wishing  it 
every  possible  development  and  . imparting  to 
all  its.  members  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

In  another  letter,  written  on  July  25th. 
1916,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Father;  the  Rev. 
Mgr.  Todesehini,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
informed  me  that:  . “His  Holiness,  who 
amongst  the  generous  giversv  has  specially 
noted  the  Auxiliary  Committee  of  New  York, 
has  been  pleased  to  see  in  these  donations 
a token  of  the  zealous  love  that  the  donors 
have  for  the  decorum  and  the  sacred  majesty 
of  the  liturgical  cult,  no  less  than  an  homage 
of  their  filial  devotion  towards  the  Pope, 
whose  wishes  they  understand,  and  further.” 

Leaving  aside  other  similar  expre&sionb  of 
the  Holy  Father,  always  full  * of  paterh'al 
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august  affection,  the  allocution  pronounced 
l<y  His  Holiness  in  the  second  audience 
granted  to  the  School,  on  May  5th.  1918,  is 
greatly  significant.  He  deigned  to  repeat 
again*,  before  all,  that  he  regarded  the  ponti- 
fical School  aB  a dear  inheritance  left  to  him 
by  his  venerable  Predecessor,  and  he  added: 
“We  feel  that  we  must  hold  in  great  account 
the  principal  instrument  which  Pius  X of 
blessed  memory  left  in  our  hands  to  pursue 
the  work  of  reform  of  sacred  music,  so  wise- 
ly undertaken  by  him.”  He  then  went  on, 
observing  that  the  School  must  be  in  Rome 
an  artistic  centre  for  all  that  concerns  sacred 
music,  and  from  which  must  start  the  propa- 
ganda, not  only  for  Rome,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  And  congratulating  the  numerous 
pupils  and  auditors  who  Were  in  his  presence, 
he  said  of  them:  “They  will  thus  be  able  one 
day,  with  greater  and  practical  knowledge, 
to  diffuse  what  they  have  learned  here, 
spreading  and  promoting  in  their  dioceses  the 
admirable  restoration  of  sacred  music,  to 
which  end  aimed  Pius  X of  blessed  memory 
with  his  magistral  Motu  Proprio.'’  The  Choir 
of  the  School,  composed  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  voices,  had  executed  the 
magnificent  mottetto  of  Palestrina:  Dextera 
Domini  fecit  virtutem,  dextera  Domini  exalt- 
avit  me;  non  moriar  sed  vivam  et  narrabo 
opera  Domini;  and  the  Holy  Father  comment- 
ed in  these  words,  applying  them  to  the 
School.  He  added:  “It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  to  the  sincerity  of  sentiment  which 
makes  us  attribute  to  the  School  the  words: 
non  moriar,  shall  correspond  on  our  side  the 
determination  to  continue  to  apply  ourselves 
to  the  further  development  of  the  praise- 
worthy Institute.  Therefore  we  are  glad  to 
affirm  that  we  shall  never  fail  in  the  purpose 
which  has  always  inspired  us,  and  that  we 
shall  adopt  all  the  means  we  shall  deem  more 
adapted  to  show  ever  better  Our  benevolence 
towards  the  flourishing  sehool  of  sacred 
music.”  On  this  occasion  he  again  called  to 
mind  the  benefactors  of  the  School: — “We 
are  glad  to  express  publicly  the  sentiments 
of  our  grateful  heart  towards  the  generous 
benefactors  of  the  Institute  and  especially 
towards  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  instituted 
m the  United  States  of  America  by  eminent 
gentlemen  and  pious  ladies  with  the  end  to 
complete  the  foundation  of  the  Pontifical 
School.” 


5.  For  all  that  concerns  the  artistic  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils,  the  School  reached  its  full 
development  in  its  first  year.  It  would  be 
impossible  to-day  to  add  anything  to  the 
courses  of  study  and  to  the  curriculum  with- 
out overburdening  the  students  and  compro- 
mising with  too  great  diffusion  the  real  value 
of  the  courses.  These  courses  of  study  have 
been  confirmed  and  perfected  by  the  daily 
experience  of  nine  years.  The  fundamental 
courses  of  study  are  three:  • 


1)  The  Gregorian  course,  which  includes 
the  practical  execution  of  Gregorian  melodies, 
the  scientific  theory  of  modes  and  rhythm,  the 
Faleography,  the  esthetics  and  the  history  of 
Gregorian  chant,  the  history  of  liturgy  and 
the  liturgical  legislation  with  ample  comment 
cn  the  Motu  proprio  of  Pius  X. 

2)  The  course  of  sacred  composition,  which 
contains  the  study  of  harmony,  counterpoint, 
fugue,  accompaniment  of  gregorian  chant 
and  composition  in  classic  and  modern  style, 
lor  voices  unaccompanied  or  with  accompa- 
niment of  organ  or  orchestra.  For  this  latter 
purpose  there  has  been  added  a special 
course  of  instrumentation  and  free  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Oratorio  and  religious 
rrusic  for  concerts. 

3)  The  course  for  organists  is  in  two  sec- 
tions: one  minor  course  for  the  formation  of 
church  organists;  the  other,  a main  course, 
tor  those  who  aspire  to  become  masters  in 
the  Art. 

There  are  also  other  complementary  les- 
sons, such  as  general  history  of  music  and 
musical  forms,  critical  reading  of  the  more 
famous  modern  sacred  compositions,  class  of 
solfeggio  and  musical  dictation,  class  of 
methods  for  the  teaching  of  chant,  especially 
to  children. 

Later  on,  in  1915,  two  summer  courses  of 
harmony  and  organ  were  instituted  for  the 
convenience  of  students  who  remained  in 
Rome.  These  were  always  frequented  by  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils. 

As  Pius  X wished  the  School;  since  its 
origin,  to  extend  as  much  as  possible  its 
activity  to  the  pupils  of  several  Colleges  and 
ecclesiastical  Institutes  in  Rome,  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  to  assist  at  the  lessons 
of  liturgical  history,  and  for  their  benefit  two 
public  free  courses  were  started,  the  one  of 
esthetic  practice  of  Gregorian  melodies,  the 
other  of  esthetic  practice  of  ancient  and 
modern  vocal  polyphony,  so  that  they  could 
all  uniformely  learn  the  right  interpretation 
ct  Gregorian  melodies  and  of  classic  polyphony 
especially  of  the  ancient  Roman  school. 

These  special  courses  were  always  much 
frequented  by  a great  number  of  collegians 
and  seminarians  of  all  nations.  They  con- 
stitute the  choral  section,  that  is  to  say  the 
great  choir  of  the  Pontifical  School.  They 
have  had  the  opportunity  every  year  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  in  many  and  important  per- 
formances, sacred  and  academic,  In  the  Hall 
ot  the  School,  in  public  churches,  as  well  as 
in  the  Vatican,  in  the  presence  of  Pius  X and 
the  actual  Pontiff  always  receiving  great 
praise  from  the  public  and  from  the  masters 
of  art. 


6.  If,  as  we  have  said,  the  School,  in  the 
substantial  part  of  its  teaching,  in  its  stand- 
ards proposed  from  the  beginning  and  in  the 
character  formation  of  its  pupils,  has  nothing 
to  add,  but  only  to  perfect  it  is  hevertheless 
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Respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Chartrand , D.D., 
Bishop  of  Indianapolis 
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DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARL 

SELECTED  FESTIVAL  MUSIC 

For  the  Organ 

5 Vols.  ea.  1.00 
VOL.  I.  Christmas 

“ II.  Lenten  & Easter 

“ III.  Special  Church  Festivals  (Thanksgiving,  etc.) 

“ IV.  Wedding  Music 

“ V.  Funeral  Music 

Dr.  Car!  hat  accomplished  a stupendous  task  in  compiling  and 
editing  these  volumes,  and  thereby  has  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  all  organists.  With  marvellous  circumspection  and  un- 
questionable taste,  he  has  gathered  from  a vast  field  the  worthiest 
specimens  of  organ  music  that  are  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  church 
organist.  Dr.  Carl  has  not  shunned  to  include  in  these  volumes  some 
of  the  standard  pieces,  indispensable  to  the  repertoire  of  the  organist. 
But  much  will  be  found  therein  that  constitutes  a true  “find.”  and 
will  enrich  any  program.  The  caption  of  most  of  these  volumes 
dearly  indicates  their  contents.  May  it  suffice  to  add  that  in  the 
third  book  pieces  are  provided  for  such  services  as  Thanksgiving, 
Whitsuntide,  Patriotic  Days,  Baptism,  Ordination,  etc.,  etc.  The 
reasonable  price  brings  these  volumes  within  reach  of  everybody. 


GUILMANT  ORGAN  ALBUM 

Edited  by 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARL 

3 VOLUMES 

15  Compositions  in  Each  Volume 
Each  Vol.  n.  1.25 

Bach  number  is  suitable  for  the  Church  Service,  as  Prelude, 
Offertory,  or  Postlude.  The  volumes  have  been  adapted  primarily 
for  those  requiring  Voluntaries  of  moderate  difficulty,  or  demanding 
but  little  preparation,  a most  important*  item  for  the  busy  organist. 
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capable  of  great  external  development,  in 
order  that  it  may  extend  its  activity  to  a 
larger  horizon  and  become  really  that  artistic 
centre  for  sacred  music,  desired  by  Pius  X 
and  by  the  actual  Pontiff,  for  the  good  not 
only  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but  for  the  entire 
Catholic  and  Musical  World. 

We  have  everything  that  is  strictly  neces- 
sary for  the  exigences  of  instrucion  and  study: 
musical  instruments,  library  and  archives.  But 
the  rooms  which  surround  the  splendid 
academic  hall  are  inadequate,  and  cannot 
suffice  any  more  for  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  Institute.  No  expansion  of  this  kind 
has  been  possible  during  the  war,  because 
the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  palace  was 
occupied  by  the  soldiers.  But  we  hope  to 
obtain  some  other  rooms,  when  things  shall 
have  settled. 

But  that  is  not  enough;  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  further  development  of  the 
School  in  all  the  following  points,  if  we  will 
lully  attain  the  end  proposed  from  the  first 
year  and  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
reach,  owing  to  the  want  of  means  and  also 
to  the  calamity  of  the  war. 


a)  The  number  of  ordinary  pupils,  b inscribed 
every  year,  under  the  actual  circifmstances, 
cannot  be  more  than  thirty,  or  at  most  forty. 
To  admit  a larger  number,  not  only  larger 
premises  would  be  necessary,  but  we  ought 
to  increase  the  teaching  body  and  to  augment 
the  number:  of  musical  instruments  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pupils  especially  in  the 
class  of  organ  pupils,  which  is  very  well 
attended. 

b)  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  School 
to  bestow  a certain  number  of  scholarships,  to 
help  the  pupils,  especially  priests,  who  give 
great  promise  of  success,  but  who  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  continue  their  studies 
in  Rome. 

c)  It  would  be  necessary  to  annex  to  tl^e 
School  ah  ecclesiastical  boarding  house,  where 
<he  priest  pupils  could  live  conveniently  and 
have  every  opportunity  for  private  study, 
receiving  together  with  the  instruction  of  the 
School  a special  preparation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  liturgical  atmosphere. 

d)  The  School  would  like  to  start  a college 
for  very  young  boys*  who  instructed  arid 
disciplined  according  to  our  methods,  might 
form  a part  of  our  choral  section,  for  the 
execution  of  classic  polyphony  for  mixed 
voices.  The  several  attempts  made  in  these 
latter  years  to  incorporate  in  the  School  work 
toy  singers,  collected  in  the  streets  or  edu- 
cated by  others,  have  resulted  poorly  and 
this  project  was  abandoned. 

e)  We  should  greatly  wish  that  in  a public 
church  of  Rome,  every  Sunday  a special  choral 
section,  composed  of  the  children  of  the  pro- 
jected College,  of  the  pupils  and  other  willing 
youths  might  assist  at  a solemn  high  mass, 
•with  the  rendition  of  the  proper  Gregorian 
Melodies,  with  a varied  repertoire  of  classic 


vocal  polyphony.  Our  pupils  would  thus  be 
given  continuous  practical  exercise  and  could 
thus  give  public  demonstrations  of  liturgical 
music  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  House 
of  God. 

f)  To  the  courses  already  instituted  for 
adults,  we  should  like  to  add  a special  class 
of  piano  and  singing  for  children.  The  many 
requests  we  have  already  received  encourage 
us  to  believe  that  this  school  would  be  quite 
a success. 

g)  Pius  X wished  that  the  School  might 
promote  the  restoration  of  sacred  music,  not 
only  by  means  of  teaching  and  through  good 
performances,  but  also  through  the  press. 
Complying  with  this  desire,  since  the  be- 
ginning we  have  had  at  our  disposal,  as  the 
School  Bulletin,  ihe  periodical  La  Rassegna 
Gregoriana;  but  when  the  great  war  broke 
out,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  suspend  its 
publication.  It  would  be  necessary  now  for  the 
School  to  found  a review  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  editor,  and  to 
diffuse  it  largely. 

We  had  also  begun  a periodical  publication 
of  good  sacred  compositions  for  small  choirs, 
with  the  title  of  Sursum  Corda;  but  after 
three  numbers,  the  price  of  printing  became 
.‘mpossible  due  to  war  conditions  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  discontinue  its  publication. 

Lastly,  we  ardently  wish  to  undertake 
another  publication  of  great  importance  and 
high  artistic  significance.  We  would  bring  to 
i’ght  a series  of  classic  compositions  of  our 
great  maestri  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries 
which  lie  still  unknown  in  our  rich  musical 
archives  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  But  such  an 
enterprise,  that  would  result  in  great  honor 
to  the  School  and  much  glory  to  the  art  of 
sacred  music  cannot  he  initiated  without 
special  funds  to  defer  the  expenses  of  print- 
ing and  of  collaboration. 


7.  This  external  development  which,  as  we 
nave  said,  has  been  for  many  years  our  most 
ardent  desire,  could  be  easily  effected,  had  we 
the  necessary  means.  We  have  done  every- 
thing that  has  been  in  our  power  to  provide 
them  in  these  nine  years,  ever  since  the 
School  was  started.  But  besides  the  heavv 
difficulties  of  the  initial  steps,  we  were  ar- 
rested by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  just 
when  the  School,  declared  Pontifical,  was 
gaining  ever  greater  sympathy  and  support 
In  consequence,  to  date  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  only  a part  of  what  is  absolutely 
needed,  not,  indeed,  to  give  to  the  School  its 
full  development,  but  to  maintain  it  in  its 
actual  narnnv  condition. 

But  we  trust  always  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  provide  means  to  promote  the  desire 
expressed  by  Pius  X and  with  such  fatherly 
benevolence  repeated  by  Benedict  XV.  The 
Pontifical  School  is  the  property  of  the  Holv 
See;  the  funds  of  the  Institution  are  deposited 
m the  Vatican  and  are  administered  by  the 
Holy  See.  From  this  point  of  view  We  desire 
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that  the  School  may  not  he  a burden  on  the 
Holy  See,  but  a gift  of  Catholics  the  world 
over  to  give  full  achievement  to  an  institu- 
tion entirely  directed  to  the  glory  of  God 
to  the  greater  splendor  of  liturgical  cult,  to 
the  true  progress  of  sacred  musical  art  and 
to  the  honor  of  the  Roman  Pontificate. 

(signed)  ANGELO  DE  SANTI,  S.  J. 
Rome,  September  1919. 


POPE  BENEDICT  XV  AND  THE 
PONTIFICAL  HIGH  INSTITUTE 
OF  SACRED  MUSIC  IN  ROME 


On  July  16th.  1919,  as  the  Pontifical  High 
Institute  of  Sacred  Music  entered  in  its  10th. 
year  of  fruitful  and  satisfactory  life,  His 
Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  deigned  to  direct 
to  Rev.  Fr.  Angelo  De  Santi,  President  of 
ihe  Institute  the  following  august  autograph: 


Whereas  our  whole  heart  is  ever  with  the 
High  Institute  of  Sacred  Music  in  Rome 
which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
Maestri  of  the  Chapeli  and  of  organists  and 
singers,  conforming  to  the  sage  and  Holy 
ritual  of  the  Church,  adhering  to  the  decorum 
and  sanctity  of  the  liturgical  ceremonies,  We 
have  the  liveliest  aspirations  for  the  aforesaid 
organization;  that,  for  the  honor  of  Rome,  of 
art  and  the  Church,  it  may  maintain  the 
furtherance  of  the  venerable  traditions  of 
sacred  song,  the  sublimity  of  ecclesiastic 
rites  the  spirit  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  Popes,  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  noble  aims  of  this  Institute 
of  high  culture. 

Wherefore,  upon  all  worthy  people  co- 
operating by  service  support  or  good  will  to 
ihe  attainment  of  this  most  excellent  end. 
We  bestow  with  ail  our  heart  the  apostolic 
benediction. 

From  the  Vatican,  July  16th.  1919. 

(signed)  BENEDICTUS  P.P.  XV. 


log  C&lfotr  anil  C&rrgnrtan  (Eljant0 

by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Kelly.  Mus.  Doc. 


| N an  article  which  appeared  in  a well- 
^ known  music  journal  some  months  ago 
a recognized  authority  on  boy  voice  training 
made  this  startling  statement:  “Gregorian 
enthusiasts  claim  that  plain  chant  is  not 
detrimental  to  purity  of  treble  tone.  Many 
choirmasters  of  experience  maintain  that  it 
is,  because  it  works  the  boy  voice  too  much 
between  middle  C and  the  D an  octave  above, 
and  too  little  between  the  D mentioned  and 
the  A above  it,”  He  attribute  “a  certain) 
preponderance  of  coarseness”  in  the  vocal 
timbre  of  boy  choirs  to  the  fact  that  they 
sing  a great  deal  of  plain  chant. 

With  all  due  regard  to  the  reputation  of 
the  authority  just  quoted,  his  statement  will 
be  challenged  by  not  a few  organists  and 
choirmasters.  He  makes  the  confession  that 
there  is  one  Catholic  choir  that  makes  a 
specialty  of  Gregorian  chant,  and  the  boys 
of  that  choir  are  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  quality:  “Services  that  are  entirely 
Gregorian  in  character  are  a very  severe  test 
of  the  choirmaster’s  ability.  Indeed,  the  only 
Catholic  choir  we  know  of  that  sings  a great 
deal  of  plain  chant  in  a highly  artistic  man- 
ner, from  the  voice-trainer’s  point  of  view, 
is  that  of  Westminster  Cathedral,  London. 
Dr.  Terry’s  choir  boys  are  celebrated  for 
their  beautiful  voice  quality.  Yet  they  are 
largely  confined  to  music  of  the  fourteenth, 


fifteenth,  ahd  sixteenth  centuries  and  thrive 
upon  a literal  diet  of  plain  chant.” 

Now,  if  plain  chant  is  detrimental  to  the 
tone  quality  of  any  choir  boys  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  tone  quality  of  all  choir  boys.  Why  is 
it  that  in  one  choir  which  has  come  under 
his  notice,  and  which  makes  a specialty  of 
plain  chant,  “the  choir  boys  are  celebrated 
for  their  beautiful  voice  quality.”  His  very 
admission  in  this  one  case  proves  that  the 
“preponderance  of  coarseness”  which  he  finds 
In  boy  choirs  that  sing  a great  deal  of  plain 
chant  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  sing 
plain  chant,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  sing  it  correctly.  He  should  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  Choirmasters  Ignor- 
ant of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Gregorian 
chant  will  teach  boys  to  sing  the  chant  in 
such  a way  as  to  coarsen  the  boys’  voice. 
Boys  can  sing  Gregorian  chant  on  a medium 
register  with  a perfectly  natural  tone  produc- 
tion. Correct  teaching  of  Gregorian  chant  will 
do  no  more  harm  to  the  boy  voice  than  the 
teaching  of  any  other  style  of  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  not  correctly  taught  it  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  harm  as  the  incorrect  of 
other  styles  of  music. 

The  dull,  heavy  style  of  execution  so  com- 
mon in  these  days  with  boy  choirs  who  spe- 
cialize in  Gregorian  chant  is  the  real  cause 


( .*  By  permission  .from,  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.-  ■ • 
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o*  the  coarse  singing  of  boys.  Joy  is  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  liturgical  chant, 
2nd  therefore  is  should  reflect  bright  and 
pleasant  effects.  The  arch-enemy  of  the  plain 
chant,  and  that  which  has  long  robbed  it  of 
its  good  name,  is  the  bad  mode  of  rendering. 
Shouting,  singing  anyhow,  in  a mechanical 
manner,  without  the  least  expression,  defect* 
in  phrasing,  principles  which  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  correct  in  singing  Gregorian  chant, 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a moment  in  any 
other  music.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
there  Is  “a  certain  preponderance  of  coarse- 
ness”  In  the  vocal  timbre  of  some  boy  choirs? 
It  would  be  more  surprising  if  such  coarse- 
ness were  not  present. 

Gregorian  chant  is  prayer,  and  therefore  in 
its  execution  it  should  take  on  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  We  sing  In  the  Preface:  “With  the 
angels  and  archangels,  with  the  thrones  and 
dominations,  and  with  all  the  troop  of  the 
heavenly  army,  we  sing  a hymn  to  Thy  glory/' 
Is  our  prayer  of  a dull  and  a heavy  type? 
On  the  contrary,  prayer  is  a speaking  to  a 
loving  Father,  with  a consciousness  that  the 
supplication  will  not  be  in  vain.  Plain  chant 
therefore  serves  in  the  first  place  to  glorify 
God,  and  should  possess  those  characteristics 
that  awaken  devotion  and  promote  edification. 
By  means  of  the  chant  Christian  spirit  of 
prayer  reveals  itself  in  such  convincing  man- 
ner, that  the  heart,  glowing  with  the  love 
of  God,  finds  in  its  sublime  melodies  the  ex- 
pression of  Its  feelings  when  the  spoken 
word  no  longer  suffices.  Hence  there  is  but 
one  correct  mode  of  rendering  Gregorian 
chant — namely,  in  the  same  manher  in  which 
we  would  naturally  supplicate  God,  and  when 
rendered  correctly  it  is  detrimental  to  no 
voice,  no  matter  how  delicate  that  voice 
may  be. 

Because  the  boy-choristers  of  Westminster 
Cathedral,  London,  render  Gregorian  chant  in 
a correct  manner,  “they  are  celebrated  for 
their  beautiful  voice  quality."  The  objection 
that  Gregorian  chant  “works  the  boy  voice 
too  much  between  middle  C and  the  D an 
octave  above,  and  too  little  between  the  D 
mentioned  and  the  A above  it,"  has  no  reality 
in  fact.  Dr.  Terry's  choir  boys  when  singing 
Gregorian  chant  alone  sing  it  in  a very  high 
register,  so  that  the  boys  are  using  their 
voices  on  those  tones  that  are  most  comfort- 
able. It  is  only  in  Gregorian  selections  when 
they  alternate  with  the  men  that  the  boys 
use  their  voices  between  middle  C and  the  D 
an  octave  above.  Personally,  I have  never 
favored  alternating  boys'  and  men's  voices 
in  Gregorian  chant.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
singing  in  unison  with  men's  voices  injures 
boys’  voices,  for  the  range  of  unison  music 
ir  necessarily  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lower  break.  The  same  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  alternating  men's  and 
hoys  'voices. 

Tastes  differ;  but,  considering  the  advant- 
mmm»  and  disadvantages,  Gregorian  chant  is 


best  rendered  either  by  men  alone  or  boys 
alone.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
two  parts  of  a boy  choir,  alternating  the 
verses  of  a solemn  “Credo"  on  the  tones  of 
Their  register,  where  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  their  voices  are  given  full  sway.  Far 
from  injuring  their  voices,  it  seems  to  be 
most  fitting  that  Gregorian  chant  should  be 
sung  by  them.  Boys’  voices  and  boys’  natures 
have  ever  suggested  the  kind  of  music  that 
they  ought  to  sing.  There  is  a certain  dignity 
of  tone,  born  of  innocence  and  beauty,  which 
suggests  pure  thoughts  and  has  been  deemed 
especially  suitable  for  voicing  religious  wor- 
ship. Gregorian  chant  is  by  its  very  nature 
out  of  place  everywhere  but  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  God's  temple.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  boy  voice.  Both  are  essentially 
religious,  both  have  their  place  in  church  and 
nowhere  else.  Grand  and  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  chant  is,  it  seems  to  take  on  added 
purity  when  produced  in  the  limpid  and  bell- 
like,  tones  of  the  boy  voice.  One  is  worthy 
of  the  other.  When  the  chant  is  sung  by  the 
boy  voice  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  heavenly 
strains  sung  by  angelic  spirits. 

A great  writer  has  paid  this  glorious  trib- 
ute to  the  beautiful  chant  of  the  Church: 
“Gregorian  chant  purifies  the  mind.  It  trans- 
ports us  into  a region  of  supernatural  beauty 
and  immateriality;  it  vivifies  and  strengthens 
the  life  of  the  soul.  No  other  music  penetrates 
so  deeply  and  so  intimately,  or  causes  to 
vibrate  so  harmoniously,  the  heart  of  man; 
no  other  music  carries  him  so  swiftly  on  its 
wings  to  the  mysterious  worlds  of  prayer  and 
mysticism.  It  is  exquisitely  tender,  full  of 
peace  and  trustfulness;  it  reawakens  faith 
and  hope;  it  satisfies  the  heart  and  the  in- 
telligence, for  expression  and  form  are  here 
iiving  in  peace  together.  The  human  element 
is  entirely  absent;  there  is  no  preoccupation 
or  distraction  of  things  belonging  to  material 
life  or  conditions.  Those  who  go  to  drink  of 
the  waters  of  this  stream  come  back  fortified 
with  a great  spiritual  ardor,  with  sincerity 
of  mind  and  simplicity  of  heart.  Here  there 
is  nothing  conventional,  nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  ephemeral,  through  plain  song  we 
pass  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite." 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY 

OF  AMERICA 

An  Organization  of  Catholic  Organists  and 
Choirmasters,  and  those  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Cause  of  Sacred  Music. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.S., 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Marys  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever, 
LU  D.,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church 
3454  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Very  Rev.  Leo  P.  Man- 
zetti,  St.  Mary’s,  Roland  Pari*  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Vice-Presidents  representing  respective 
districts: 

Canada,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Bouhier,  S.  S.,  66 
Notre  Dame,  West;  Montreal,  Quebec. 

South,  Rev.  Louis  Evers,  2310  Robertson 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

North,  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  S.T.B.,  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East,  Dr.  James  Reilly,  100  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West,  Mr.  Aloysius  Rhode,  4308  A, 
South  Compton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Far  West,  Rev.  Dominic  F.  Waedenschwiler, 
O.S.B.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon . ,y 

Central  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Yenn,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music,  1140  Clinton  St.. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.,  St. 

Charles’  Seminary.  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society’s  “Bulletin” 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani,  1207  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Reviewing  Church  Composi- 
tions and  Compiling  Catalogue:  Rev.  Leo  P. 
Manzetti;  Rev.  John  M.  Petter,  S.T.B., 
Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 

Executive  Committee:  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer, 
S.S.,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  McKeever,  L.L.D.; 
Rev.'  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  Mus.  D.;  Rev. 
James  A.  Boylan,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Petter,  S.T.B.;  Mr.  Nicola  A.  Montani. 


It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  advertising 
matters,  programmes  of  music  rendered  in 
liturgical  functions,  concerts,  organ  recitals 
and  the  like.— The  Society  of  St.  Gregory 
cannot  stand  sponsor  for  all  the  Music 
advertised  and  mentioned  in  its  programmes 
published  in  its  “Bulletin.” — While  wre  rely 
upon  our  patrons  to  offer  for  advertisement 
only  such  music  as  they  believe  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  “Motu 
Proprio,”  we  cannot  engage  the  good  offices 
of  our  Society  for  recommending  music  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  our  Committee  for 
examination  and  approval.  Moreover  it  would 
be  quite  impossible , for  the  Committee  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  music  issued  by 
publishing  houses.  No  publicity  will  be  given 
however  either  in  advertisements  or  pro- 
grammes to  any  music  composition  which  is 
judged  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  approved 
ideals.  The  “Bulletin”  publishes  a list  neces- 
sarily quite  limited  of  music  approved  by  its 
Committee.  It  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  the 
music  mentioned  in  advertisements  and  pro- 
grammes appear  on  the  approved  list. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  is  often  a deli- 
cate one.  While  very  many  compositions  of 
sacred  music  clearly  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprio”  and  others 
clearly  do  not,  there  are  still  others  about 
which  even  those  whose  judgment  must  be 
respected  will  differ  in  appreciation. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  attention 
called  to  any  questionable  musical  composi- 
tion mentioned  ih  the  advertisements  and 
programmes  published  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin.”  Its  great  purpose  is  to  aid  effect- 
ually in  the  selection  of  Church  Music  of  an 
unquestionable  religious  character. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  MUSIC 

The  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  St. 

Gregory  is  preparing  a list  of  music  which  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a White  List  of  Accept- 
able music  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  tne 
Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America.  Publishers 
who  wish  to  have  their  works  represented  on 
the  list  are  asked  to  forward  three  copies  of 
each  composition  they  would  like  to  have 
included  in  this  list,  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
forward  copies  to  the  members  of  the  music 
Committee.  . • . • 
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PART  II. 

UNISON  MASSES 

Note.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  before  compositions  indicate  the  grade  of  difficulty  of  same. 
A - easy,  B - medium,  C - difficult;  AA  - very  easy;  A-B  • easy  to  medium  etc. 

Grade  Composer  Title  Publisher  or  Agent 

1 AA  Beltjens,  Jos  MISSA  QUARTA,  op.  130  J.  Fischer  * Bro. 

2 AA  Mandl,  J MASS  FOR  UNISON  CHORUS,  op.  16  McLaughlin  * Reilly 

3 AA  Nemmers,  M.  L.  ...MASS  IN  HON.  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  KING  M.  L.  Nemmers 

(A.  T.  & B.  ad  lib.) 

4 AA  O’Connor,  J MASS  IN  HON.  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

5 AA  Singenberger  J EASY  MASS  IN  D J.  Slngenberger 

(A.  & B.  ad  lib.) 

6 AA  Singenberger,  J MASS  IN  HON.  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  J.  Singenberger 

(A.  & B.  ad  lib.) 

7 AA  Singenberger,  J.  ...EASY  MASS  IN  G IN  HON.  OF  ST.  ANTHONY 

(Credo  not  of  Vat.  Edit.)  J.  Singenberger 

(A.  & B.  ad  lib.) 

8 AA  Vranken,  P.  J ORGAN  ACCOMP.  TO  MISSA  IN  FESTIS  DUPL. 

(“De  Angelia")  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

9 A-B  Biederman(  E-  J.  ..MISSA  IN  HON.  B.  V.  op.  30  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

10  A-B  Montani,  Nicola  A.  MISSA  “ORBIS  FACTOR"  G.  Schlrmer 

11  A-B  Schaller,  F MASS  IN  HON.  OF  THE  Bl.  V.  M„  Op.  23  IJ.  Fischer  * Bro. 

{McLaughlin  & Reilly 

12  A Cornell,  J.  H.  .....UNISON  MASS  IN  E . FLAT  J.  Fischer  * Bro. 

13  A Dress,  Alph ‘THE  HIGH  MASS  LITURGICALLY  CORRECT 

AND  COMPLETE"  J.  Fischer  * Bro. 

14  A Joos,  O MASS  IN  HON.  OF  ST.  ANN,  op.  5 J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

(A.  & B.  ad  lib.) 

15  AA  Manzetti,  L “CHANT  MASS  FROM  THE  “KYRIALE" 

Organ  Accompaniment  J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

16  A Mateju,  P.  Th MISSA  IN  HON.  IMM.  CONCEPT.  B..  V.  M.  J.. Fischer  & Bro. 

17  A Stehie,  J.  G MISSA  BREVIS  IN  HON.  B.  V.  M J.  Fischer  & Bro. 

(A.  T.  & B.  od  lib.) 

18  A Wagner,  P MISSA  DE  ANGELIS  HARMONIZED  McLaughlin  & Reilly 

19  B Bottazzo,  L SHORT  MASS  IN  UNISON  (Key  of  D.)  ....  Boston  Music  Co. 

20  B Bottigliero,  E MASS  IN  HON.  OF  ST.  CIRO,  op.  100  J.  Fischer.*.  Bro. 

21  B Magri,  P SHORT  MASS  IN  UNISON  (Key  of  D)  Boston  Music  Co. 

22  B Waikiewicz,  E MISSA  IN  HON.  ST.  JOSEPH,  op.  21  B.  J.  Zaliewski 

23  B Doblci,  Cesare  UNISON  MASS  IN  D Boston  Music  Co. 

24  B-C  Gloetzner,  A UNISON  MASS  IN  HON  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  op  3 

McLaughlin  * Reilly 

25  B-C  Yon,  P.  MESSA  PASTORALE  G.  Schirmer 

(To  be  continued). 
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MONSIGNOR  HENRY  HONORED 


Former  Editor  of  “Church  Music”  made 
professor  at  the  Catholic  University 


An  important  appointment  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  choice  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
H.  T.  Henry,  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
High  School  and  professor  in  St.  Charles’ 
Seminary,  Overbrook,  to  the  chair  of  nomi- 
letics  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 

Consignor  Henry  who  is  widely  known  in 
educational  circles  and  as  a writer  on  church 
topics,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able 
Catholic  scholars  in  the  country,  and.  his 
choice  as  professor  in  the  new  chair  in  the 
Catholic  University  is  regarded  as  an  honor 
to  this  archdiocese. 

Monsignor  Henry  was  the  editor  of  Church 
Music  from  1905  to  1909,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society 
for  two  terms.  He  was  made  Domestic  Prelate 
ly  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1915. 

Monsignor  Henry  is  known  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world  as  one  of 
ihe  foremost  champions  of  the  Church  music 
reform  movement.  His  great  work  as  editor 
of  “Church  Music”  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Gregorian  renaissance  is  a familiar  story  to 
church  musicians.  The  lack  of  appreciation  on 
ihe  part  of  the  public  in  general,  of  his  efforts 
to  create  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
liturgical  music  movement  was  instrumental 
in  causing  a suspension  of  the  periodical;  but 
to  other  magazine  published  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad  can  expect  to  fill  the  niche 
occupied  for  many  years  by  “Church  Music," 
which  had  become  a genuine  force  in  the 
reform  movement. 

To  Monsignor  Henry  must  go  a large  share 
( f the  credit  for  having  created  a sentiment 
favorable  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Pius  X..  and  the  tnanks  of  all  lovers  of  Sacred 
Music  are  due  him  for  his  pioneer  work  in 
the  field  of  Church  Music  in  this  country. 


ROMAN  CHOIR  CREATES  PROFOUND 
IMPRESSION 


Under  the  direction  of  Don  Raffaele  Casi- 
miri,  the  eminent  composer  and  choirmaster 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  Choir 
of  Roman  Singers,  numbering  seventy  voices 
gave  its  initial  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
Tuersday  eve.  September  18.  The  impression 
created  by  the  singing  of  this  remarkable 
group  of  singers  gathered  from  the  various 
Roman  churches,  was  profound,  and  super- 
latives were  freely  used  by  the  critics  m 


their  reviews  of  the  concerts  given  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Tiie  comments  of  the  New  York  Press  were 
unfailingly  enthusiastics  as  will  be  noted  from 
the  excerpt  given  below. 

The  excerpt  given  herewith  reflect  the 
profound  impression  created  not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  every  city  in  which  the  Choir  has 
appeared.  Congratulations  are  due  not  only 
the  talented  composer-conductor, — Don  Raffa- 
eie  Casimiri  — but  to  his  well-trained  singers 
as  well.  M?y  their  visit  result  In  awakening 
in  this  country  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
decent  and  appropriate  music  in  connection 
with  the  liturgical  services.  Such  a choir  as 
this  should,  by  all  rights,  be  heard  in  at  least 
the  Cathedral  of  every  diocese,  and  it  was 
this  ideal  that  Pope  Pius  had  in  mind  when 
he  penned  his  memorable  document — the 
Motu  Proprio. 

o o o 

“This  chorus  from  Rome  amply  deserved 
nil  this  formal  fuss  that  was  made  over  It. 
It  deserves,  moreover,  the  even  finer  tribute 
cf  having  musical  New  York  make  a point 
of  listening  to  it  sing.  For  New  York  hears 
re  such  choir  singing  in  these  days,  and 
probably  has  never  heard  quite  its  equal.  The 
great  Mendelsoohn  choir  of  Toronto  so  sadly 
crippled  by  the  war,  was  itself  in  its  best 
days  not  capable  of  the  wondrous  effects 
achieved  by  the  singers  frojn  Rome. 

“Last  evening’s  programme  was  made  up 
from  the  classic  liturgical  music  of  the  Roman 
Church,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  century’s 
finest  efflorescence,,  Paiostrina.  This  was  as  it 
should  be.  One  had  not  heard  Palestrina 
really  sung  in  New  York  until  last  night. 
Here  was  no  cold,  academic  objectivity,  but 

0 humanization  or  a rehumanization  of  the 
beauty  of  Palestrina. 

“Western  purists  may  held  that  this  sing- 
ing leaned  too  forwardly  to  an  emotional 
transmutation  of  the  religious  content  of 
Palestrina,  but  the  writer  is  not  that  sort  of 

1 urist  and  holds  not  with  them.  Palestrina 
conveved  the  most  vital  religious  message  of 
bis  time  in  music,  and  the  message  still 
possesses  its  ancient  force — but  only  if  re- 
\Ualized  with  human  grasp. 

’The  tone  of  the  choir  was  always  superbly 
r olid  its  boy  and  adult  soprano  especially 
producing  the  veritable  absolute  of  solidity — 
ii  tone  so  pure  and  whole  that  is  was  im- 
possible to  believe  more  than  a single  voice 
was  singing  it.  The  chorus,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses an  astonishing  elasticity  of  tone, 
adapted  to  dazzling  variety  of  nuance.  Fre- 
quently it  achieves  an  effect  unknown  and 
possibly  impossible  to  choral  singing  in 
America.  The  soprano  voices  seem  to  float 
aerially  above  a dimuendo,  circling  like 
some  disembodied  spirit  in  a pure  pianissimo. 
finaM v ending  alone  in  a heavenly  tone  fading 
in  its  ineffable  beauty.  The  singing  of  this 
chorus  is  indeed  a unique  experience.” 

— New  York  Evening  Journal. 
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A World  ©imgrraa  of  Harrrd  fHiiair  brld  ttt  Jffranrr 

CHURCH  MUSICIANS  MEET  IN  TOU  RCOING  UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE 
OF  THE  RT.  REV.  BISHOP  OF  LILLE 


A most  successful  Church  Music  Congress 
was  held  in  Tourcoing,  Francei  during  the 
week  of  September  21. 

The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  was  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  but 
owing  to  the  post-war  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  a delegate. 

The  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Manzeiti,  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  was 
delegated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society  to  appoint  a proxy  and  to  submit  a 
number  of  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  The  circular  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  organization  reviewed  the 
important  part  that  France  through  her 
talented  musicians,  choirmasters,  organists, 
composers  and  singers  had  taken  in  all  the 
movements  whicn  had  as  their  object  the 

reform  of  Sacred  Music.  Mention  is  parti- 

cularly made  of  the  monumental  work  of  the 
Benedictine  Monks  of  Solesmes  together  with 
the  constructive  and  educational  work  of  the 
famous  “Schola  Cantorum”  of  Paris. 

It  is  recounted  that  in  various  parts  of 

France  many  local  conferences  and  conven- 
tions have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  Sacred 
Music  and  it  is  a coincidence  that  the  first 
Congress  to  be  held  after  the  terrible  war 
should  be  held  in  the  recently  invaded 

district. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  important  part 
that  music  played  in  the  war  and  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  sacred  music  served  to 
tfive  consolation  and  comfort  to  the  sorely 
distressed  people  of  France  throughout  the 
entire  war. 

The  Programme  prepared  by  the  committee 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the  Motu 
Proprio  in  that  the  various  styles  of  Sacred 
Music  were  given  equal  prominence.  Chant 
alternated  with  Polyphonic  masterpieces  and 
these  in  turn  gave  way  to  renditions  of 
modern  sacred  music.  No  such  elaborate  pro- 
gramme has  been  undertaken  in  any  Congress 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  Sacred  Music. 

A competition  was  held  and  composers 
were  requested  to  submit  examples  of  their 
work  intended  for  liturgical  functions. 

A Mass  and  a complete  Benediction  service 
were  asked  for,  and  several  interesting  com- 
positions were  received  by  the  judges  not 
only  from  France,  but  from  Italy  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  etc.  The  jury  consisted  of 
the  Abbes  Bayart,  Delporte  and  Vandewalle, 
of  the  Commission  of  Liturgical  Chant  at 
Lille.  Amongst  the  works  chosen  for  prizes 
were  a “Missa  Dominicalis"  by  Wimbst,  or- 
ganist of  Utrecht  Cathedral:  “Domine  Deus" 
by  Dom  Ke  ps,  of  Louvain  Abbey  and  “Bene- 
dicta  et  Vemerabilis”  of  Paul  Delmoth. 


The  complete  Programme  for  the  week  was 
as  follows: 

SUNDAY,  21  SEPTEMBER 

10.  A.  M.  Solemn  High  Mass. 

5 P.  M.  Opening  of  the  Congress  - Solemn 
Vespers  - Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Lille  - Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament. 


MONDAY,  22  SEPTEMBER 

Day  reserved  for  the  Scholas  (Choirs) 

8.30  A.  M.  High  Mass  (Mimic  by  the  Choirs 
of  the  locality). 

10  A.  M.  Executive  Session. 

2 P.  M.  Public  Session, 

5 P.  M.  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 


TUESDAY,  23  SEPTEMBER 

Illustrations  of  Figured  Music 

8.30  A.  M.  Solemn  Requiem  Mess. 

10  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Commissions. 

2.30  P.  M.  Conference  with  choral  illus- 
trations. 

5 P.  M.  Vespers  and  Benediction. 


WEDNESDAY,  24  SEPTEMBER 

Palesti'iia  Day  ' 

8.30  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Commissions  - 
Discussion  of  practical  questions  affecting 
the.  organization. 

Topics  included  the  following: 

a)  Where  are  the  choirs  that  render  speci- 
mens of  classic  polyphonic  music? 

b)  In  v/hat  proportion,  are  these  compared 
to  the  choirs  that  do  not  sing  this  style? 

c)  What  pieces  are  nre'eired,  and  which 
edition? 

rl)  How  are  these  works  nrepr.red? 
c ' Do  the  singers  receive  special  training? 

f)  How  are  these  compositions  presented  to 
the  public? 

g)  How  are  they  received? 

Discussions  concerning  the  rendition  and 
interpretation  of  the  Palestrina  compositions. 

10.  A.  M.  Rendition  of  the  “Missa  Papae 
Marcel  11“  for  0 part  chorus  by  G.  P.  da 
Palestrina.  - Organ  compositions  of  the  XVI 
and  XVII  Cent. 

2.30  P.  M.  Conference  with  choral  illus- 
trations — The  Great  Masters,  their  tech- 
nique! their  liturgical  inspiration. 

5.  P.  M.  Compline  and  Benediction. 

Miserere,,  for  3 separate  cnoirs  - Allegri  — 
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O Sacrum  Convivium  - Viadana  — Diffusa 
Est  - Nanini  — Tu  es  Petrus  - Clemens  non 
Papa  — Tantum  Ergo  - Vittoria. 

The  Choir  of  St.  Christopher’s  had  the 
assistance  in  this  programme  of  the  boys 
(soprani  and  alti)  from  the  celebrated 
“Cantoria”  of  Paris  M.  Jules  Meunier,  founder 
and  director.  The  total  numbered  100  singers. 

The  committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  programmes  which  would  give  equai 
opportunities  for  the  exemplification  or 
Chant,  Polyphonic  music  and  modern  music 
together  with  the  music  intended  for  con- 
gregational singing  and  music  for  the  organ. 


THURSDAY,  25  SEPTEMBER 

Day  reserved  for  the  Organists  and  Choir- 
masters — Programme  included  compositions 
by  the  delegates  and  those  affiliated  with 
the  Congress. 

8.  A.  A.  Solemn  High  Mass. 

10.  A.  M.  Conferences  - Organists  in  discus- 
sion of  matters  pertaining  their,  office.  — 
The  Clergy  in  discussion  of  subjects  related 
to  the  Chant  and  music  connected  with  the 
divine  services. 

2. .‘10.  P.  M.  Church  of  St.  Christopher  - 
Discussion  of  Organ  Music  - Organ  Recital. 

5.  P.  M.  Solemn  Benediction. 


FRIDAY,  26  SEPTEMBER 

8.20  A.  M.  Solemn  High  Mass  at  which  the 
composition  (offered  in  competition)  and 
chosen  by  the  judges,  was  rendered  (Missa 
Dominicans,  by  Wimbst). 

10.  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Committees.  ' 

2.30  P.  M.  Conference  on  Modern  Sacreo* 
Music. 

5.  P.  M.  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Bl.  Sacrament. 

Homo  Quidam  (From  the  Roman  Office)  — 
Benedicts  et  venerabilis  es  (Graduate)  — 
Domine  Deus  (Offertory  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart)  — Tantum  Ergo  — Cantique  a 5t. 
Michel  (Work  selected  by  the  judges). 

A prize  of  500  francs  ($100.00)  was  awarded 
lor  the  Mass,  and  for  the  Motets  50  francs 
each  ($10.00). 


SATURDAY,  27  SEPTEMBER 

Devoted  to  Congregational  singing 
and  Gregorian  Chant. 

8.30  A.  M.  Chant  Mass  sung  by  GO  men  in 
the  choir  alternating  with  the  congregation. 

10.  A.  .M.  Private  session  - Discussion  of 
practical  matters. 

2.30  P.  M.  Public  Meeting. 

5.  P.  M.  Solemn  Benediction. 

Music  by  the  Congregation  - Gregorian 
Chant  - Congregational  Hymns  and  figured 
music. 


SUNDAY,  22  SEPTEMBER 

Closing  Sessions 

10.  A.  M.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass. 

Missa  Pontificalia  No.  2.  - Lorenzo  Perosi. 

2.30  P.  M.  Solemn  Session  in  the  Hippo- 
drome. 

Part  I. 

Report  of  the  various  Committees. 

Part  II. 

v)  Cantata  in  honor  of  the  Benedictine  Monks 
restf  o:r.  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  - by  F. 
de  la  Tombelle,  for  soli,  mixed  chorus  and 
orchestra  - 31  ) performers  * 
l:)  In  honor  of  the  Polyphonic  Masters  - Ave 
Maria  - Josquin  de  Pres  (a  cappella)  250 
executants 

c)  In  honor  of  Pius  X • Cantata  on  a litur- 
gical theme  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra  - 
by  Ed.  Fierickx. 

1 GO  women  90  men,  60  in  orchestra. 

5.  P.  M.  Solemn  Vespers. 

Magnificat  in  florid  falso  bordoni. 
Benediction 

Ave  Verum  Corpus  - Mozart  — Te  Deum  - 

Plate  Chant  — Ave  Maria  - Cesar  Frank  — 
Tantum  Ergo  - J.  S.  Bach  — Alleluia  - From 

the  “Messiah"  - Handel. 

All  the  liturgical  functions  held  during  the 
Congress  took  place  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Christopher. 

The  Choir  of  the  Church  cf  St.  Christopher 
was  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  Watin- 
ne.  Choirmaster.  60  sopranos  and  altos  and 
M.  Edmund  Dietrickx  was  the  official  organist. 

Among  the  members  of  the  organization 
Committee  were: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Tulle,  President  of 
i he  Congress:  M.  Canon  Descamps,  V.  G.: 
M.  Canon  Dehove,  Vice  President;  M.  l’Abbe 
P.  Bayart.  Director:  M.  Cas.  Watinne,  Director 
rt  the  Congress;  M.  Antoine  Destombes, 
Treas.;  M.  Henri  Huard  Secretary. 


A NEW  CHANT 

LIWHY  OF  TIE  SACRED  HEART 

in  Plain  Chant 

For  two  choirs,  or  for  soli  and  choir 

by 

Dom  L.  M.  Zerr,  O.  S.  B. 

(Latin,  French  and  English  text) 

Score — Organ  accompaniment 


and  voices  60c 

Voice  part  only  10c 


L.  J.  BITON,  Publishers 

St.  Laurent  sur  Sevre  (Vendee)  France 

Copies  can  bo  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author — Dom.  L.  M.  Zerr,  O.  3.  B. — 
St.  Michael’s  Abbey — Farnborough— 
Hants,  England. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


8T.  BA8lL’8  HYMNAL 

A communication  from  the  compilers  and 
the  reply  of  the  reviewer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster: 

Dear  Sir:  — 

A contribution  to  your  April  number  on  the 
revised  St.  Basils  Hymnal  resembled  an 
attack  rather  than  a review  or  criticism. 

The  reviewer,  M.  Colas,  we  have  no  doubt, 
is  actuated  by  the  very  best  motives,  nor  do 
we  contend  that  the  book  in  question  is  free 
from  all  the  defects  to  which  he  draws  atten- 
tion. But  in  his  commendable  zeal  for  the 
reform  of  church  music,  he  seems  to  suggest 
a method  of  procedure  which  certainly  will 
never  bring  that  reform  about.  The  reviewer 
evidently  cannot  understand  that  the  editors 
of  the  Bt.  Basil  Hymnal  share  his  zeal  and 
are  equally  intent  upon  bringing  the  music 
used  in  churches  everywhere  up  to  the  de- 
sired standard.  Such  a result,  they  claim, 
must  be  reached  by  a method  altogether 
different  from  that  of  immediately  expurgat- 
ing every  publication  of  anything  and  every- 
thing which  does  not  square  with  the  canons 
of  strictest  orthodoxy. 

There  is  a public  to  be  considered,  and 
there  are  the  multifarious  conditions  or 
rather  disadvantages,  under  which  large  pro- 
portions of  that  public  are  constituted. 

Already  publishers  in  high  repute  and  with 
every  facility  for  reaching  musical  world 
have  brought  out  hymnals  fully  satisfying  the 
strictest  requirements,  only  to  discover  that 
there  were  no  means  available  of  getting  such 
hymns  into  common  use.  Whatever  good  is 
done  the  cause  of  promoting  sacred  music 
bv  circulating  books  some  of  whose  numbers 
fall  below  the  standards  of  purity,  none  what- 
ever is  accomplished  by  hymn-books  con- 
demned to  lie  and  grow  musty  on  the  shelves 
of  a book  store,  or  in  a publisher's  store- 
room. Whether  the  united  force  of  municipal, 
state  and  federal  administrations  will  ever 
succeed  in  reforming  the  population  by  com- 
pelling compliance  to  absolute  prohibition  of 
liquor,  certainly  we  have  no  power  to  compel 
Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  land  to  immedi- 
ately abandon  the  use  of  traditional  hymn- 
melodies.  What  may  be  found  more  or  less 
feasable  in  a Cathedral  choir  or  in  a school 
situated  in  some  large  centre,  becomes 
a totally  different  problem  in  the  thousands 
cf  small  and  scattered  congregations,  whose 
interests  we  must,  nevertheless,  not  cease  to 
consider. 

No  where  else  in  the  Catholic  world  did  tne 
Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X find  a large  commu- 
nity better  prepared  for  its  acceptance  than 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  No  other  clergy, 
as  a whole,  are  more  devoted  to  the  study 


of  church  music;  no  where  else  are  such  large 
proportions  of  the  faithful  of  every  class 
trained  to  the  use  of  plain  cnant  from  early 
youth.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Colas  must  realize, 
their  hymnals  for  many  years  to  come  are 
likely  to  contain  music  of  the  character  he 
finds  so  reprehensible.  The  airs  their  grand- 
parents, and  great-grand-parents  for  gener- 
ations have  loved  and  sung  cannot  easily  be 
set  aside. 

Having  devoted  a great  deal  of  space  to 
exposing  the  defects  of  the  original  St. 
Basil’s  Hymnal, — a book  which  has  been  dis- 
carded and  is  no  longer  in  print — and  having 
emphasized  rather  vigorously  the  oversight 
which  allowed  “name”  to  be  substituted  for 
“reign”  and  such  typographical  errors  as 
“tuum”  for  “tuam”  etc.,  etc.,  (defects  we  can 
certainly  promise  to  remedy),  the  prevailing 
charge  levelled  by  M.  Colas  against  the  re- 
vised edition  is  because  of  the  resemblance 
certain  melodies  bear  to  secular  airs.  In  case 
oi  some  of  these  we  must  confess  having 
never  detected  the  resemblance,  nor  having 
heard  of  any  one  who  did:  in  the  case  of 
others  we  frankly  acknowledge  the  fact.  What 
M.  Colas  failed  to  note,  however,  is  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  members  in  the 
original  work,  which  were  objectionable  on 
this  ground)  have  not  appeared  in  the  Re- 
vised edition.  Critics  will  also  understand,  we 
trust,  that  we  agreed  to  the  retention  of  a 
certain  number  of  such  melodies  for  a tims, 
not  because  they  resemble  secular  airs,  but 
because  they  are  traditional  melodies.. 

Now  we  wish  to  assure  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  that  we  have  given  the  practical  side 
of  this  question  a very  serious  study.  We 
have  a plan  which  has  been  carefully  thought 
cut  and  it  alms  a Hymnal  which  is  every 
way  will  come  up  to  their  standard,  but  also 
at  gradually  bringing  our  patrons  to  the  use 
of  music  of  that  character  exclusively.  This, 
we  realize,  will  require  some  time.  We  cannot 
hope  to  accomplish  in  one  issue  v/hat  others 
with  greater  opportunities  have  tried  and 
failed  in.  But  anything  short  of  this  would 
be  no  service  worth  while  to'  the  cause  we 
are  trying  to  serve.  Were  our  task  merely 
that  of  issuing  a hymnal  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Motu  Proprio  it  could  easily 
have  been  finished  long  ago.  We  do  feel 
assured  of  accomplishing  the  greater  task 
through  successive  reprints  and  ask  consider- 
ation for  and  observation  of  our  efforts. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  always  be  grateful  to 
M.  Colas  and  others  equally  competent  for 
suggestions  that  may  be  of  assistance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Editors  of  the  Revised 

8t.  Basil’s  Hymnal. 
Toronto,  Can.,  October  1919. 
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To  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster, 
Dear  Sir:  — 

I have  carefully  perused  the  reply  of  the 
editors  of  the  revised  edition  of  St.  Basil’s 
Hymnal  to  the  comment  made  by  your  re- 
viewer in  the  April  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Choirmaster.  First  of  all  permit  me  to  assure 
the  compilers  of  the  hymnal  that  the  matters 
of  good  faith  or  good  intentions  were  not 
called  into  question  for  the  writer  criticised 
the  volume  entirely  upon  its  merits  and  upon 
the  character  of  its  contents.  The  compilers 
may  have  been  actuated  by  the  very  highest 
motives  in  issuing  a book  for  Catholic  Church 
use  which  contains  secular  and  operatic 
melodies  and  a transcription  of  the  Gregorian. 
Chant  which  is  contrary  to  the  edition  issued 
Ly  the  Vatican.  Motives  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  but  results  do  The  principal  results 
of  the  use  of  such  a hymnal  as  has  been  put 
lorth  by  the  Basilian  Fathers  are  these:  Our 
children  will  obtain  a perverted  notion  of 
devotional  music  and  they  will  be  asked  to 
sing  to  devotional  texts  such  melodies  as 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  “Home  sweet 
home,”  “The  Vacant  Chair,"  the  Russian  folk 
song  “Das  dreigespann,”  “Das  alpenhorn” — a 
sentimental  ballad  of  by-gone  days;  brass 
band  melodies  and  the  style  of  melody  dear 
to  the  heart  of  “Billy  Sunday”  of  which  the 
“Brewer’s  big  horses"  is  a model  type.  Other 
hecular  melodies  -we  are  asked  perpetuate 
through  the  use  of  this  hymnal  are  melodies 
(utterly  devotional)  such  as  “Flow  gently 
sweet  Afton”  and  Father  Lambilotte’s  opera 
bouffe  melody  (as  found  at  No.  8-”),  a dance 
tune  (as  at  No.  115)  and  another  foot-tickling 
melody  as  given  at  No.  118. 

Surely  the  personal  element  has  no  reason, 
lor  entering  into  this  question  of  criticism 
when  we  are  confronted  with  such  examples 
of  decadent  and  vulgar  music  as  found  at  No. 
122,  1 2:?,  147,  153,  165  (a  French  “Bergeret- 
te”),  173,  177(  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  the  same  type.  The  compilers  of  the  new 
edition  of  St.  Basil’s  have  chosen  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  some  (very  few)  hymns 
which  were  originally  ribald  Italian  street 
songs  and  which  contaminated  the  taste  of 
our  Catholics  for  generations  because  they 
v.ere  incorporated  in  the  older  editions  of  St. 
Basil’s  hymnal  under  the  guise  or  “sacred 
songs,”  have  been  eliminated  from  the  new 
edition.  The  old  edition  of  St.  Basil's  Hymnal 
was  a standing  reflection  on  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  our  Catholic  people.  The  new 
edition  is  a replica  of  the  old  in  that  it 
contains  all  the  old  favorites  (made  traditional 
through  the  use  of  St.  Bail's  hymnal  and 
ethers  of  a like  type),  and  the  only  change 
perceptible  is  in  the  accompaniments.  The 
Gregorian  Chant  section  is  a parody  of  tne 
legitimate  melodies  as  given  in  the  Vatican 
rditxn  and  in  this  connection  the  statement 
made  by  a learned  Doctor  of  the  Church  who 


wrote  in  protest  to  the  distributors,  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  view  this  question 
from  its  educational  aspect  and  who  can 
gauge  the  effect  of  the  continued  use  of 
secular  banal  nymn  tunes  upon  the  taste  of 
the  children  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations.  The  writer  of  the  appended 
letter  protests  against  the  distribution  of  a 
book  containing  matter  not  in  conformity 
with  th^  official  books  issued  by  the  Vatican 
and  in  support  of  his  argument  quotes  from 
the  “Motu  Proprio”  as  follows:  — 


“Even  a small  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
hturgical  hymns  of  the  Cnurch  will  show  how 
averse  the  Church  is  to  all  semblance  of  what, 
for  want  of  a better  word,  I shall  call  jingle.’ 
Note  how  she  strives  to  obviate  this  ’jingle* 
by  distributing  groups  of  notes  here  and 
there  even  in  the  most  simple^  the  most 
‘syllabic’  hymn  chants.  Now  any  musician 
will  acknowledge  that  by  its  very  nature 
rhythm  in  6-8  time  most  readily  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  aforesaid  ‘jingle.’  With  this  in 
mind  kindly  glance  rapidly  over  tne  pages  of 
St.  Basil’s.”!!  “No, — ’sacred  music,’  says  the 

Motu  Proprio,  ’must  be  holy it  must  be 

true  art.*  ” 

“I  am  asked  to  accept  the  statement  made 
by  the  publishers  that  the  musical  editor  of 
St.  Basil’s  is  ‘a  studeut  of  Plain  Chant,  which 
he  makes  a specialty.’  I take  it  for  granted 
therefore  that  he  is  likewise  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  the  Church  regulating  the  Litur- 
gical Chant, — at  least  in  as  far  as  this  is 
necessary  for  editing  the  Sunday  Vespers 
and  the  Requiem  mass,  both  of  which  are 
incorporated  in  St.  Basil’s.  In  reply  to  this 
may  I submit  to  you  the  following? — ” 

“St.  Basil’s  (revised)  has  an  ‘Imprimatur’ 
dated  1918,  which  is  presumably  also  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  publication.  Now  the  first 
Sunday  Vespers  which  is  given  our  children 
lo  learn  is  one  that  has  been  officially  abro- 
gated since  Jan.  1,  1913.  (The  ‘Preface’  tells 
the  public  that  these  Vespers  are  ’according 
to  the  Antiphonarium,’  presumably,  of  course 
the  one  in  actual  Catholic  use).  Ih  these 
rame  Vespers  (of  1918))  there  are  Gregorian 
.Melodies  that  have  been  officially  superseded 
l y the  appearance  of  the  Vatican  Anthiphon- 
ale  of.  1912.”  “As  for  the  ’Vespers  according 
to  St.  Basil’s  Hymnal,’  they  are  a direct 
violation  of  the  Motu  Proprio  for  there  are 
no  antiphons  .whereas  the  Motu  .Proprio  says 
explicitly:  ‘It  is  not  lawful  to  confuse  this 
order  (the  order  given  in  the  liturgical  books) 
cr  to  change  the  prescribed  texts  for  others 
selected  at  will  or  to  omit  them.’  Further- 
more the  Gregorian  melodies  of  thfe  Vespers 
came  under  a prohibition  that  dates  back  as 
far  as  1904.” 

“ ‘The  Mass  for  the  dead/  ” says  the  Pre- 
face, “is  taken  from  the  Vatican  edition  of 
the  Graduale  and  is  set  out  in  its  complete 
form/  I begin  with  the  first  .syllable.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  Vat.  Edit,  there  must  be  two  T ’s 
(or  the  equivalent)  over  this  syllable.  At  the 
s>  liable  ter  of  the  second  word  the  ‘pressus’ 
has  been  neglected.  At  the  word  ‘Domine’  the 
rotes  have  been  re-distributed  over  the  syl- 
lables,—an  express  violation  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  reproducing  the  official  melodies  of 
the  Church.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  the 
word  perpetua,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.”  “All  through  tne 
mass  except  Tract  and  Offert.)  there  is  a lack 
of  anything  that  might  show  how  the  long# 
Gregorian  groups  are  to  be  subdivided— a 
matter  of  such  extreme  importance  to  a 
decent  singing  of  the  Chant.  Where  is  the 
Gradual  of  this  complete  Mass?  In  what  part 
of  the  Vatican  Graduale  is  the  setting  of  the 
Dominu8  Vobiscum  (as  given  on  P.  317)  to 
b©  found?'’ 

“I  refrain  from  more  fault-fiinding.  Let 
some  one  else  continue « the  task! ’ 

“In  conclusion  I am  asked  to  admit  that  St. 
Basil  s ‘is  at  least  the  most  popular  (hymnal) 
on  the  market.'  On  the  other  hand  I beg  to 
ask  whether  in  the  light  of  the  facts  above 
enumerated,  it  is  right  for  a Catholic  Priest 
to  adopt  in  this  matter  the  popular  phrase 
‘Everybody’s  doing  it”  as  his  guiding  principle? 
An  ordinary  good  Catholic  layman  would 
iesent  the  imputation  that  he  had  followed 
that  course  of  action  in  a matter  of  far  less 
importance  than  in  Sacred  Music  destined  for 
(he  House  of  God.” 


The  reviewer,  in  closing  begs  to  refer  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  compilers  to  the 
effect  that  the  inclusion  certain  objectionable 
hymns  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
“traditional!”  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
National  songs  (which  we  find  in  the  Latin 
section  under  the  text  “Tantum  Ergo”)  are 
included  under  this  heading  it  is  presumed. 
Because  these  melodies  were  formerly  tradi- 
tional national  anthems  of  Germany  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  may , have  been  sung  by  our 
grandfathers  and  great  grandparents,  we 
must  perpetuate  the  tradition  and  allow  our 
children  to  confuse  such  sentiments  as  “Ger- 
many over  all!"  or  "God  save  our  noble  Czar!" 
cr  the  text  of  the  former  National  Austrian 
Hymn  with  the  sacred  text  of  "Tantum  Ergo 
Sacra  men  turn"  to  which  these  melodies  are 
allied  in  this  newly  revised  edition  of  St. 

Basil’s  Hymnal. 

However,  there  is  a greater  question  at 
issue  in  this  matter  and  it  resolves  itself 

into  this: 

“Can  we  honestly  expect  to  achieve  results 
In  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  church 
music  in  this  or  any  other  country  if  the 

children  of  the  present  and  succeeding  gener- 
ations are  to  be  fed  on  a hybrid  type  of 

"opera — secular  and  street-song  melody?" 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  wh© 
have  had  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  in  this  country  that  the  chief  obstacle 


to  the  introduction  of  the  reform  has  been 
iho  attitude  of  those  who  formed  a concep- 
tion of  church  music  in  general  from  the 
standard  given  in  St.  Basil’s  and  like  hymnals 
7 her®  ls  absolutely  no  hope  of  ever  introduc- 
ing the  reform  gradually  (as  stated  bv  the 
editors  of  St.  Basil’s),  through  the  medium 
of  such  Lines  as  given  in  this  and  other 
113  mnals  of  similar  character. 

No  conscientious  educator  who  lias  the  in- 
terests of  his  charges  at  heart  will  allow  a 
text  book  to  lie  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
cl  lldren  which  would  serve  to  inculcate 
certain  obviously  wrong  principles  and  false 
precepts.  But  why  do  educators  permit  the 
use  of  musical  text  books  in  the  form  of 
hymnals  which  certainly  serve  to  develop  a 
lalse  notion  of  musical  art? 

Hybrid  melodies  which  were  originally  con- 
ceived as  vehicles  for  secular  texts,  love 
songs  and  ballads  are  surely  “false”  in  an 
artistic  sense  when  adopted  as  tunes  for 
sacred  texts  (vid.  Flow  Gently  sweet  Afton! 
grafted  to  “O  Purest  of  Creatures”  etc.  etc.) 
\e  peimit  children  to  sing  these  melodies 
to  their  adapted  texts  in  their  school  days 
and  it  often  occurs  that  in  later  years  the 
adult  learns  that  the  original  melodies  were 
allied  to  texts  totally  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  devotional  text.  But  what  a con'- 
fusion  of  ideas  has  resulted!  and  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  are  continually  hearing  the 
lament  that  in  certain  localities  nothing  can 
le  done  toward  introducing  genuine  church 
music  or  liturgical  music  in  the  school  or 
church  because  “They  use  such  and  such  a 
hymnal  and  think  that  the  new  devotional 
music  is  too  funereal  or  chant-like! 

This  antagonism  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Pope  Pius  X in  his  Motu  Proprio 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  of  unworthy 
hymnals  (and  there  are  many  different  types 
still  in  use  throughout  the  country).  One 
member  of  a community  in  the  middle  west 
wrote  to  a publisher  recently  inquiring 
whether  he  could  send  them  a “Mass”  that 
was  lively  and  had  a good  deal  of  rhythm: 
they  were  preparing  for  a celebration  and 
wanted  to  do  something  elaborate! 

The  reviewer  regrets  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  space  but  he  feels  that  the 
matter  is  not  only  a question  of  “Hymnals” 
but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  solution 
oi  the  church  music  reform  movement,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  Pius  X and  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV.  lies  in  the  adoption  of  worthy 
hymnals  in  our  schools  and  churches. 


Oct.,  1919. 


Yours  very  truly, 

M . Colas. 
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THE  USE  OF  CHROMATICS  IN  COMPOSI- 
TIONS INTENDED  FOR  THE 
DIVINE  SERVICE. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Choirmaster, 
Dear  Sir:  — 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master appeared  a note  from  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Paul  commenting  upon  my  article  on  the  use 
of  chromatics  in  sacred  music,  which  appearea 
in  a previous  issue  of  the  “Choirmaster. 
Father  Paul  voices  the  sentiment  that  my 
recommendations  would  result  in  hampering 
the  reform  movement  which  has  as  its  ideal 
the  introduction  of  music  worthy  of  the  House 
of  God.  I have  never  recommended  the  use 
of  any  music  in  defiance  of  this  law. 

I have  spoken  as  a Catholic  musician  who 
aims  to  be  broadminded  and  who  supports 
every  provision  of  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius 
X It  is  my  duty  to  answer  the  Rev.  writer 
who  avoids  arguments  expressing  his  personal 
feelings.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the 
opportunity  to  add  a supplement  to  my 
article.  I would  however,  be  highly  gratified 
if  he  would  prove  why  the  acceptance  of  my 
* plan  (regarding  the  use  of  chromatics  is 
sacred  music)  would  result  in  chaos.  His  re- 
ference to  Palestrina  and  other  masters  does 
not  clear  the  atmosphere.  I share  his  opinion 
as  regards  the  value  of  their  admirable  work 
but  I do  not  feel  that  the  diatonic  style  is 
“mystic”:  it  is  chaste,  it  is  sublime  in  its 
simplicity  and  powerfully  strong  in  character 
and  in  its  effects  but  I fail  to  comprehend  why 
it  is  “mystic.”  This.  I am  certain,  is  my  fault. 

I do  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  kind  of 
mysticism  to  which  the  Rev.  Father  refers. 
I am  honest  enough  to  confess  my  deficiency 
along  this  line  hoping  to  be  forgiven  for  the 
lack  of  vision.  The  words  of  the  writer  in- 
dicate, further,  that  he  is  opposed  to  more 
modern  compositions  written  after  the  Perj°d 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  15th.  Cent.  This 
prompts  me  to  admit  my  humble  plea  to  him 
for  the  Interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
Popes  letter:— “the  Church  hae  always  re- 
cognized and  favored  the  progress  of  the  arta, 
admitting  to  the  service  of  religion  everything 
good  and  beautiful  discovered  by  genius  In 
the  course  of  ages,  always,  however,  with  due 
regard  to  the  liturgical  laws.  Consequently, 
modern  music  is  also  admitted  to  the  Church, 
since  It  too,  furnishes  compositions  of  such 
excellence,  sobriety  and  gravity,  that  they  are 
In  no  way  unworthy  of  the  liturgical  func- 
tions.” 

In  the  view  of  this  statement,  I ask  the 
nuestlon:  Are  there  modern  sacred  composi- 
tions without  the  use  of  chromatics  even  to 
a limited  degree?  Are  these  compositions 
onual  to  the  classical  style?  The  answer  to 
t-c  ’rst  question  is  a decided  “No!”  unless 
one  has  in  mind,  the  weak  m eaningless  out- 
put bf  composers  lacking  inspiration  and 


skill;  their  intentions  may  be  sincere  but  one 
notices  their  desire  to  restrict  themselves 
and  mould  their ' outputs  in  a more  or  less 
well-meant  effort  of  imitation  of  their  sublime 
models.  Such  compositions  do  not  enter  into 
«ma  art  and  are  not  worthy  of 


serious  consideration. 

My  answer  to  the  second  question  is  another 
“No!”  Here  is  my  honest  opinion:  Palestrinas, 
Orlando  di  Lasso’s,  Croces,  Vittoria’s  and 
other  masters*  creations  for  the  divine  ser- 
vice are  just  as  superior  to  any  other  music 
for  the  liturgical  services  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  Bach’s  contrapuntal  works  are 
superior  to  any  other  works  in  the  realna  of 
modern  organ  or  choral  music.  1 have  studied 
counterpoint  according  to  Bellerman’s  splen- 
did treatise  based  on  the  “Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum”  and  also  Michael  Haller’s  book  of 
counterpoint  based  on  the  works  of  the  poly- 
phonic masters  of  the  16th  century.  • 

My  Motet  “Terra  Tremuit”  for  6 part 
chorus  “a  Capoella”  is  the  result  of  my 
studies.  That  Palestrina  and  his  contempo- 
raries did  not  emply  chromatics  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  existed  no  possibility  for 
their  use  nor  was  there  any  need  of  them. 
But  changes  occurred  shortly  after  the  death 
of  these  artists.  No  one  can  afford  to  over- 
look this.  “But  then,”  I hear,  “why  do  you 
advocate  the  practical  use  of  the  works  of 
the  later  periods  if  Palestrina  and  other 
masters  are  superior?”  For  the  Same  reason 
that  Pope  Pius  permitted  their  use.  Notice 
the  fine  bit  of  logic  the  august  author  offers 
through  the  wording  of  his  letter:  Modern 
music  is  admitted”  while  he  says  Classic 
polyphony  must  be  restored  largely  in  eccle- 
siastical functions!” 

We  have  admission  in  the  first,  but  com- 
mand in  the  latter  case:  this  is  undeniable. 
This  shows  a full  appreciation  and  keen  dis- 
cernment of  judgment  besides  a broad  con- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  writer. 
This  course  opens  the  gates  /-jar  to  splendid 
creations  of  a more  modern  type.  Anyone 
from  Lotti  to  Perosi  is  entitled  to  consider- 
ation as  long  as  the  liturgical  laws  are  ob- 
served. Why  should  chaos  result  through 
their  admission?  Let  our  organists  and  choir- 
masters be  well  educated  musicians  of  talent 
and  sound  training  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  church 
regarding  church  music. 


This  offers  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  a 
most  important  matter  which  is  generally 
overlooked  or  pushed  aside:  it  pertains  to  the 
training  not  only  of  the  musicians  but  of  the 
laity  as  well.  I present  my  ideas  as  follows:  — 
There  Is  a praiseworthy  effort  to  restore  the 
use  of  Gregorian  Chant;  The  above  mentioned 
qualities  preferring  to’  the  Chant)  are  also 
possessed  in  an  excellent  degree  by  Classic 
Polyphony,  especially  of  the  Roman  School 
which  reached  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
15th  Century  owing  to  the  works  of  Palestri- 
na, and  continued  subsequently  to  produce 
compositions  of  excellent  duality  from  a 
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liturgical  and  musical  standpoint.  Classic 
Polyphony  agrees  admirably  with  Gregorian 
Chant,  the  supreme  model  of  all  sacred 
music,  and  hence  it  has  been  found 
worthy  of  a place  side  by  side  with 
the  Gregorian  Chant  in  the  more  solemn 
functions  of  the  Church,  such  as  those  of  the 
Pontifical  Chapel.  This  too  therefore  must  be 
restored  largely  in  ecclesiastical  functions?” 
How  about  this  passage,  may  I ask?  In  view 
of  this  striking  argument,  or  rather,  command, 
a most  effective  activity  is  imperative.  How 
often  do  we  hear  Palestrina’s,  di  Lasso’s, 
Croce’s,  Vittoria’s  masterworks  sung  in  our 
churches?  The  carrying  out  of  this  vital  re- 
quirement is  relegated  to  a place  of  no  im- 
portance***** There  is  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  hearing  of  the  master- 
pieces of  thte  polyphonic  school.  What  is  true 
as  regards  the  appreciation  of  Bach  for  mo- 
dern musicians  is  more  true  concerning  the 
compositions  of  Palestrina  for  Catholic  mu- 
sicians. The  inestimable  value  of  Palestrina's 
compositions  for  the  divine  service  can  be 
fully  grasped  solely  within  the  service  one 
might  say,  in  combination  with  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  for  “Classic  Polyphony  has  been  found 
worthy  of  a place  side  by  aide  with  the 
Chant”  says  Pius  X. 

I have  tried  since  my  residence  in  the 
United  States  (that  is  for  the  past  29  years), 
to  bring  about  a real,  not  merely  a theoretical 
appreciation  of  the  master,  but  alas  there 
exists  a woeful  lack  of  interest  in  this  issue. 
Costly  buildings,  altars,  pictures  statues, 
stations,  pulpits,  organs  and  windows  are 
expensive  items;  the  outlay  for  music  is  ex- 
tremely small.  It  is  no  wonder  that  that  no 
forces  are  available  or  adequate  for  the  task 
of  performing  the  heavenly  compositions.  The 
requirements  are  good  voices,  regular  attend- 
ance at  rehearsals,  and  a leader  of  high 
attainments;  he  must  love  his  church  and  his 
art,  he  must  be  patient  and  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  attain  the  highest  aims  of  his 
calling.  The  scanty  compensation  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  competent  artists 
to  act  as  choirmasters  and  a^so  responsible 
for*  the  want  of  good  sjpgers.  4 *8  an  lin* 
deniable  and  undisputed  fact  that  this  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  church  music  in 
this  and  ether  countries. 

The  question  is  fully  Justified:  “Why  should 
the  wish  of  the  author;  pf  the  Motu  Proprio 
be  disregarded?  Why  are  there  many  praise- 
worthy efforts  launched  forth  tP  restore  solely 
the  Gregorian  Chant?  The  Supreme  Pontiff 
eays  expressively  “This  style  must  be  re- 
stored largely  in  ecclesfastfcal  functions  in 
all  institutions1  in  which  the  necessary  means 
are  not  lacking.”  Must  fhe  Church  go  begging 
to  have  the  greatest  masterworks  rendered 
during  the  service.  Has  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  wonderful  Paraclete,  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  inspired  creative  artists  in  vain?  Is 
it  not  a grave  omission  to  gradually  abandon 


or  ignore  the  most  sublime  music  which 
“agrees  admirably  with. the  Chant”  and  which 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  principles  contained 
in  the  latter?  Why  must  a music  lover  and 
an  educated  musician  patronize  concerts  of 
the  Musical  Art  Societies  to  hear  these  Cath- 
olic compositions?  The  works  of  Bach  are 
just  as  difficult  for  modern  musicians  and 
singers  to  perform  as  those  of  Palestrina. 
What  has  been  accomplished  as  regards  tne 
appreciation  of  these  works  by  the  Moravian 
Congregation  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  under  Dr. 
Wolle?  A Catholic  millionaire,  Mr.  Charles 
Schwab  generously  opens  his  purse  to  render 
financial  assistance  to  this  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking. I am  sure  that  many  lovers  of 
music  would  be  willing  to  contribute  liberally 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  towards  tne 
goal  of  nearing  the  greatest  works  written 
and  conceived  for  the  divine  service.  “But” 
(so  often  do  I hear  it  said)  “people  should 
not  go  to  listen  to  music  rather  than  to  assist 
at  the  sacred  functions.”  “Very  true,”  I 
answer  “The  Holy  Father  was  apparently  not 
of  the  opinion  that  the  rendition  of  the  poly- 
phonic masterpieces  distracts  the  faithful.” 
He  commands  their  performance.  No,  there  is 
no  use  denying  the  great  need,  particularly 
in  these  daya  of  a vigorous  activity  towards 
the  restoration  of  these  compositions.  For  my 
part,  I am  willing  to  devote  my  whole  ability 
to  this  magnificent,  unique  and  Bublime  cause. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Elsenheimer. 
New  York  City,  Oct.  1919, 
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EASTERN  IMPRESSIONS 


Early  in  May  1919,  the  writer  attended  the 

highmass  in  the  historic  Cathedral  of It 

vas  their  “Dedicatio  Ecclesiae.”  The  organ 
loft  is  near  the  side-altar,  and  I was  more 
than  depressed  to  see  the  ladies  sit  down 
in  comfort  near  the  railing,  which  one  cannot 
escape  to  view,  as  you  lift  your  eyes  toward 
the  Sanctuary. 

The  Mass  began.  I looked  for  a solemnity, 
hut  received  only  a “Missa  Cantata”  with 
several  servers  but  one  priest. 

The  *‘\ridi  aquam”  reminded  me  of  a chariot 
race.  I knew  now  what  was  to  come.  So  I 
1 ersuaded  myself  that  since  I had  in*ard  a 
Mass  with  devotion  in  the  morning  I could 
be  present  now  to  surrender  to  the  following 
impressions: — The  Introit  was  sung  according 
ro  th 9 old  version  by  a bass  voice*  and  I felt 
that,  perhaps  I was  somewhat  too  hasty  in 
my  judgment.  Later  on  I learned  that  neither 
Gradual,  Offertory,  or  Communion  were  sung 
<r  recited.  And  this  15  years  after  the  Motu 
Proprio  and  many  years  before,  (because  the 
rubrics  were  the  same)  the  Proprium  is  not 
heard.  The  less  I say  of  the  Mass  the  better. 
Musically  rendered  quite  well,  at  times  with 
beautiful  nuances:  but  God  forbid  such 
operas!!  The  Gloria  was  repeated  with  in- 
tonation again  and  again,  so  the  Credo.  Each 
was  longer  thnn  an  entire  polyphonic  Mass. 
At  Offertory  a hymn  was  sung  by  Chorus  and 
Soli,  which  I timed  8 minutes  longer  than  the 
“Orate  fratrer. “ • but  the  celebrant  was  very 
calm  and  the  faithful  enjoyed  the  diversion. 
The  “Dona  pacein’*  still  resounded  4 minutes 
after  the  celebrant  had  said  the  Post  Com- 
munio— but  lie  stood  so  devoutly  in  front  of 
the  Missal,  that  he  did  not  give  the  Choir 
away.  In  fact  I much  admired — or  rather — 
pitied  him.  Finally  after  14  minutes  sing- 
ing by  the  “grand  onera  chorus” — he  v/as 
real ly  permitted  to  sing  “Oremus”  Let  us 
t i*a>y then  he  had  to  be  quiet  again. 

He  fitted  well  for  the  show,  a friend  clergy- 
man remarked.  Of  course  the  Finale  was  also 
the  “American”  Ite — which  was  duly  enhanced 
by  a four-part  chord  con  brio  by,  the  Cathedral 
Choir. 

Two  things  did  not  fit  at  all  in  this  per- 
formance: 

1)  The  Epistle  of  the  day,  as  read:  “Be  only 
hearers,  but  doers.”  not  only  hearers  but 
aoers  of  the  orders  of  the  Pope,  the  Suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter. 

2)  4 Finally,  it  is  recommended  to  choir- 
masters, singers,  members  of  the  Clergy, 
superiors  of  Seminaries,  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions, and  religious  communities,  parish 
priests  and  rectors  of  Churches,  canons  of 
Collegiate  Churches  and  Cathedrals,  and, 
tJjove  all  to  the  diocesan  Ordinaries,  to  favor 

with  all  zeal  these  nrudent  reforms so  that 

the  authority  of  the  Church  may  not  fall  into 
contempt.’’  Pius  X,  Pone 

It  is  time  to  call  a spade  a spade.  R.  A. 


LITURGICAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 

COMPOSITIONS,  ARRANGEMENTS, 
HARMONIZATIONS 

by  LEO  P.  MANZETTI 

MISSA  PRO  DEFUNCTiS  harmonized  for 

the  organ  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 

HYMNS  of  the  B.  Sacrament  harmonized 
for  the  organ,  Vatican  Edition, 

Organ  part  .50 

MASS  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  two  equal 

voices  arrangement,  Organ  part  .75 

Vocal  part  .20 


ECCE  SACERDOS,  arrangement  for 
four  equal  voices,  as  sung  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

OREMUS  PRO  PONTIFICE,  four  equal 
voices,  as  sung  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  .20 

CHRISTUS  FACTUS  EST  for  four 
equal  voices,  a cappella,  as  sung 

In  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  20 

Same  for  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 
voices  .20 

EGO  SUM  PANIS  and  TANTUM  ERGO, 

two  equal  voices  arrangement  .15 

O SALUTARIS  two  equal  voices; 
TANTUM  ERQO,  three  equal 
voices,  arrangement  .15 

TOTA  PULCHRA,  four  mixed  (S.  A.  T. 

B.)  voices  arrangement  .15 


VESPERS  for  CHISTMAS,  four  equal 
voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 

VESPERS  for  EASTER,  four  equal  | 

voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappella,  as 
sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  .30 j 

CANTICA  trium  Tenebrarum  Officio 
rum  in  Hebdomada  Sancta,  four 
equal  voices,  falso-bordoni  a cappel- 
la, as  sung  in  the  Baltimore  Cathe- 
dral   .25 


FOR  SALE  BY— B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — W.  Aleiter,  22  W.  Ma- 
ryland St.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  — G.  Phil- 
lip, 1211  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
— Dugan  Piano  Co.,  914  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  — A.  J.  Boucher,  28  W. 
Notre  Dame  St.,.  Montreal,  Canada. 
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. DEVOTIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 
by  Justin  A.  Henkel,  C.  PP.  S. 

1.  XX  English  Hymns  in  Honor  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin  Mary  for  Mile  Chorus  (T.T.  B.B.) 
(No  voice  pr.rts)  40  cts.  net 

2.  , VIII  Adoremus  and  Laudate  Dominum 

omnes  gentes  for  Four  Equal  Voices 
(T.T.  B.B.,  or.  S.S.A.A.)  35  cts.  net 

No  voice  parts) 

3.  Praise  the  Precious  Blood.  — A Collection 

of  English  and  Latin  Hymns  for  the 
Congregation,  or  for  T.vc  Equal  Voices 
with  Organ  or  Melodeon  Accompaniment. 
18  numbers.  Scoio  50  uot;  \oice  parts 
each  15  cts.,  discount  for  quantity. 

Address— Rev.  JUSTIN  A.  HENKEL,  C.  PP.  8. 
Collegeville,  Indiana 


Approvei!  CM  Music 

Laetentur  coeli,  T.  T.  B.  B 20c 

Super  flumina  Babylonia, 

T.  T.  B.  B 10c 

A Christmas  Chant,  S.  S.  A 15c 

Easter  Antiphon,  S.  S.  A 25c 

Apparuit  (Christmas)  S.  A.  T.  B.  15c 
Laetentur  coeli,  S.  A.  T.  B 25c 

Compositions  of 

OSCAR  DEIS 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


A Nrut  igmnal 

THE  ST.  GREGORY  HYMNAL,  and  Catholic  Book  of  Motets  and  Masses 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  NICOLA  A.  MONTANI 

Containing  a complete  collection  of  approved  English  and  Latin  Hymns  for  the 
various  seasons  of  the  liturgical  year;  music  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week  (including  the  Three 
Hours’  Service);  Forty  Hours*  Devotion;  Benediction  etc.,  etc.;  Easy  Motets  for  two, 
three  or  four  voices  with  or  without  accompaniment  Liturgical  Masses;  Requiem 
Mass;  Gregorian  Chant  and  modern  music. 

Particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Convents,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Male 
or  mixed  choirs,  School,  and  Sunday  Schools  or  Sodalities. 


Complete  Hymnal  with  organ  accompaniment  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
April  20,  1920. 

Subscriptions  now  received.  Payment  not  required  until  delivery. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  CQMPLETE  EDITION  (in  advance  of  publication)  $1.50  net. 
Reduction  for  quantity. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Xirola  .1,  Montani—llOl  Walnut  St.  PhilmUlphia , Pa. 

Please  forward .. copy  (copies),  of  the  ST.  GREGORY  HYMNAL 

Name .. 


Address 
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HISTORICAL 
ORGAN  COLLECTION 

30  compositions  representing  the  best 
music  from  the  15th  century 
to  the  present  day. 

$2.00  NET 

It  presents  a bird’s-eye-view  of  organ 
composition  from  the  crudest  begin- 
ning to  the  more  modern  master- 

' pieces  J.  T.  Quarles. 

That  so  many  truly  representative 
works  should  have  been  collected  in 
one  volume  is  remarkable. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart. 

Is  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
publications  for  the  organ 

Roland  Diggle. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  the  readers  of  the 
Catholic  Choirmaster 
$1.60  POSTPAID 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 
26  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Modem  Music  and  Gregorian  Chant 

Training  In  both  may  be  given 
the  boys  and  girls  In  our  Catholic 
schools  by  the  use  of 

The  Progressive  Music  Series 

A series  which  believes  In  teach* 
ing  the  child  by  giving  him  songs 
to  slr.g  from  the  beginning — the 
best  songs  to  be  found  In  musical 
literature. 

A series  which,  by  the  same 
method,  makes  him  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  Plain  Chant. 

DIOCESAN  ADOPTIONS 

Cincinnati  Fort  Wayne  Toledo 

Grand  Rapids  Covington  Green  Bay 

Silver,  Burdett  & Compny, 

BOSTON  REV  YORK  CHICA60 


The  Organist  ami  Chotmasicr 

A mid-monthly  musical  magazine  is- 
sued on  the  15th  of  each  month,  of 
special  interest  to  Organists,  Choir- 
masters, Organ  Builders,  Musicians, 
and  all  interested  in  Music.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  Articles 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  spe- 
cialists in’  all  Branches  of  the  Art 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  four 
pence,  and  subscribers  will  receive  it 
•POST  FREE  direct  from  the  Pub- 
lishing office. 

18  BERNERS  STREET, 
LONDON*  ENGLAND 

$1.40  per  Annum. 

Subscription  paid  in  advance. 

A special  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 
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Qualifications  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  6th  to 

for  Membership  8th,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  regarding  fembership  were  adopted: 

Active  Membership  “The  active  mombership  of  the  8oclety  shall  be  composed  of  those 
Catholics  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Church 
Music,  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  moral 
„ support  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  “Motu  Proprlo”  of  Pope 
Pius  X on  the  subject.”  “Active  membership  alone  shall  have  voice 
in  the  Government  of  the  Society.” 

Life  Membership  All  those  qualified  for  active  membership  can  become  life  members  upon 

the  payment  of  $50.00.  Life  members  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  privileges  of  active  members.  The  payment  of  $50.00  releases  them 
from  the  obligation  of  further  payment  of  dues,  and  is  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  interest  In  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Women  Eligible  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “Motu  Proprlo,” 

to  Membership  women  may  not  take  part  in  liturgical  functions,  they  are  eligible  to 

membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
article  of  the  Constitution: 

“Recognizing  the  important  part  that  nuns  and  lay  teachers  have  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  realizing  that  succeeding  generations 
will  receive  their  first  musical  impressions  at  the  hands  of  sisters  and 
lay  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  musical  work  in  the  parochial 
schools,  convents,  academies,  etc.,  it  is  resolved  that  women  be 
admitted  to  membership.” 

Application  for  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  by  filling  out  the  attached 

Membership  blank  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  any  of  the  Officers  of 

the  Society. 

Dues  Active  members  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  year.  $1.00  for 

dues  and  $1.00  for  subscription  to  the  official  Bulletin.  “The  Catholic 
Choirmaster,”  which  is  issued  quarterly.  Dues  should  be  forwarded  with 
application. 

Subscription  Non-members  may  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  upon  the  payment  of  the 

amount  specified  ($1.00  per  year,  in  advance) . 

Contributions  Many  .generously  inclined  persons  who  have  the  success  of  this  movement 

at  heart  are  making  contributions  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dues, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 

All  donations  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the  work  and  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  can  be  made  by  filling  out  the 
attached  blank,  enclosing  remittance  for  dues  and  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  (&00)  and 
forwarding  to  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Officers.  (Kindly  note  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  active  membership.)  List  of  officers  given  on  Editorial  page. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

gmnrtg  of  &t.  (Srrgonj 

OP  AMERICA 

I desire  to  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  AMERICA 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  for  annual  dues  ($1.00)  and  yearly  subscription 
to  the  “ CATHOLIC  CHOIRMASTER  ” ($1.00) . 
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